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FIVE  YEARS  OF  COMPENSATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

Five  years  ago  a new  thought  in  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
jured employe  and  his  employer  was  translated  into  a Pennsylvania 
statute.  During  those  five  years  995,863  accidents  were  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,  indicating 
how  tremendously  our  industries  have  taxed  our  citizenry  in  human 
toll.  During  that  time,  under  the  provisions  of  our  compensation 
law,  320,436  injured  workers,  or  the  dependents  of  wage-earners  who 
have  been  killed,  sat  down  at  the  same  table  with  an  equal  number 
of  employers  and  without  delay,  cost  or  quibble  and  with  no  economic 
waste  in  misunderstandings,  disputes  or  delays,  executed  compensa- 
tion agreements  out  of  which  have  come  awards  in  fatal  cases  amount- 
ing to  $27,502,098  of  which  sum  there  has  already  been  paid  into  the 
stricken  homes  $7,436,189  in  cases  where  death  has  followed  accident 
in  the  course  of  employment.  And  there  has  already  been  paid  to 
wage-earners  suffering  disability  the  sum  of  $17,264,161  and  we  have 
awarded  $809,067  for  the  loss  of  433  legs,  $638,574  for  the  loss  of  337 
arms,  $1,749,181  for  the  loss  of  1,092  hand,  $819,723  for  the  loss  of 
565  feet,  and  $3,396,365  for  the  loss  of  2,725  eyes. 

The  old  Roman  Ulpian  defined  justice  as  “A  constant  and  ever 
present  desire  to  give  every  man  his  due”  and  this  has  been  the  in- 
spiration to  all  who  have  assisted  in  the  administration  of  this  law. 
Modern  humanitarian  laws  have  given  rise  to  new  forms  of  legal 
machinery,  so  that  the  benefits  of  such  laws  may  be  taken  directly 
to  the  people  by  those  who  touch  elbows  with  humanity  and  feel  the 
red  blood  rushing  through  their  veins  in  an  enthusiasm  born  of  con- 
genial work. 

No  subject  has  ever  taken  such  a hold  upon  the  people  of  the  world 
as  workmen’s  compensation.  It  is  only  ten  years  ago  that  it  was  a 
subject  quite  unknown  to  the  United  States,  and  most  particularly 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  we  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fore- 
bears and  had  clung  tenaciously  and  determinedly  to  old  common  law 
ideas.  In  fact,  when  we  now  look  at  Pennsylvania,  divided  as  it  is 
into  ten  compensation  districts,  with  twelve  referees  meeting  the 
people  first-handed  and  administering  this  law  gratuitously,  and,  I 
might  say,  graciously,  advancing  the  doctrine  of  conciliation  and 
mediation,  sitting  at  places  most  convenient  for  the  injured  and  then 
turning  to  the  decisions  of  our  courts,  both  of  original  and  final  juris- 
diction, and  finding  there  pronouncements  concerning  the  law  teem- 
ing with  suggestions  of  humanitarian  interpretation,  with  every  effort 
to  cut  red  tape,  denying  to  the  defence  the  technicalities  and  niceties 
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of  the  special  pleader,  and  arriving-  at  the  truth  by  the  most  direct 
means,  without  regard  to  the  old-school  idea  of  technicalities  and  rules 
of  pleading,  we  marvel  at  the  change!  As  our  experience  advances 
in  the  administration  of  this  law  we  are  amazed  at  the  foresight  of 
those  who  drafted  and  passed  this  Act.  When  we  note  the  Compensa- 
tion Board  exercising  its  powers  of  commutation,  inciting  the  hope  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  injured,  sending  its  representatives  out  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine  the  best  interests  of  the  parties,  or  as  we 
observe  it,  lifting  the  mortgages  and  building  homes  for  the  widows 
and  children,  we  can  hardly  reconcile  the  early  attitude  of  our 
Pennsylvania  courts. 

In  order  to  accentuate  the  change  that  a few  years  have  wrought 
let  us  turn  to  the  old  cases.  In  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  3 Mees  and  Welsh, 
page  1,  we  find  Lord  Abinger  shocked  at  the  audacity  of  an  injured 
workman  seeking  redress  against  his  employer.  He  said  “If  such 
a theory  should  prevail,  then  the  master,  for  example,  would  be  liable 
to  the  servant  for  the  negligence  of  the  chambermaid  in  putting  him 
into  a damp  bed,  for  that  of  the  upholster  in  sending  him  to  a crazy 
bedstead  whereby  lie  was  made  to  fall  down  while  he  slept  and  injure 
himself,  or  for  the  negligence  of  the  cook  in  not  properly  cleaning  the 
copper  vessels  used  in  the  kitchen.”  The  American  courts  soon  fol- 
lowed that  precedent,  for  in  Farwell  v.  Boston  A Worcester  Railroad 
Corporation,  4 Metcalf.  Mass.,  page  42  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  1842, 
approved  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  and  wrote  the  opinion  that  established 
the  immunity  of  the  employer  from  any  liability  because  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  a fellow  employe.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ryan  v.  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  23  Pa.  page  384  established  the  same  doc- 
trine as  a part  of  our  law.  Mr.  Justice  Lowry  rather  indignantly 
wrote  into  this  opinion  “If  we  declare  that  workmen  are  warranted 
against  such  carelessness,  then  the  law  places  all  careless  men,  which 
means  all  men  who  are  badly  educated  or  badly  trained,  it  places 
those  that  have  even  not  acquired  a reputation  for  care  and  under  the 
ban  of  at  least  a partial  exclusion  from  all  work.  And  this  is  the 
ordinary  result  of  all  undue  attempts  to  protect  by  law  one  class 
of  citizens  against  another.  It  is  done  at  a practical  sacrifice  of 
liberty  on  the  part  of  those  intended  to  be  protected,  and  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  common  business  of  life  by  imposing  upon  the 
imperilism  of  the  common  business  of  life  by  imposing  upon  the 
people  a rule  of  a new  and  unusual  character,  which  may  require  half 
a century  to  become  fitted  like  a custom  and  adapted  to  the  customs 
already  existing  which  it  does  not  have  the  effect  of  annulling.” 

These  decisions  were  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  were  erected 
the  fortress  of  immunity  against  the  claims  of  injured  workmen. 
There  could  always  be  found  on  guard  those  three  old  soldiers  of 
defence,  contributory  negligence,  risk  of  employment,  and  negligence 
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of  a fellow-employe.  As  the  time  went  on  the  small  employers  of  the 
colonial  days  grew  in  numbers  and  in  importance  so  that  on  January 
1,  191(5,  when  our  law  went  into  effect,  our  state  presented  a most 
magnificent  industrial  spectacle  but  the  law  of  the  Fathers  was  no 
longer  suitable  to  changed  conditions,  for  it  was  really  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  modern  conception  of  industrial  justice.  During  nil 
the  years  that  had  passed  from  the  days  of  the  proprietary  the  com- 
mon law  defences  had  daily  turned  unfortunate  victims  from  our 
courts  because  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  our  law  judges  to  follow  the 
precedents  established  by  these  early  decisions.  This  enforced  ad- 
herence to  case  law  had  involved  society  at  large  in  the  constant  grind 
of  social  unrest  and  real  industrial  waste.  Employers  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  liability,  were  accustomed  to  purchase 
protection.  The  insurers  in  turn,  invoked  the  common  law  defences, 
summoned  the  employer  into  court  as  though  he  had  not  purchased 
immunity,  and  thus  placed  him  in  the  position  of  defendant  against 
his  own  employe. 

The  feeling  was  fast  taking  possession  of  our  workmen  that  courts 
of  justice  were  not  made  for  them.  An  intensive  study  of  the  general 
liability  cases  of  three  of  our  greatest  industrial  states  indicated 
that  88  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  were  so  devoid  of  any  possi- 
bility of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  even  the  most  ven- 
turesome lawyer  would  not  take  them  into  court;  and  further,  that 
in  the  remaining  twelve,  seven  had  been  won  and  five  lost.  Notwith- 
standing the  publicity  given  to  the  recovery  of  large  verdicts,  the 
average  return  for  loss  of  life  in  those  three  states  had  been  less  than 
fl.OOO  for  the  five  years  preceding  this  survey.  During  that  period 
many  times  widows  and  children  had  been  sent  from  court  rooms 
little  appreciating  what  “non-suit”  meant  ; but  as  time  went  on  and 
as  they  sat  in  their  little  homes  alone  and  unprotected,  with  no  wage- 
earner  to  provide  for  them,  they  began  to  realize  that  the  gaunt 
spector  of  hunger  and  privation  was  knocking  at  their  door  and  then 
there  came  into  their  minds  the  thought  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  our  scheme  of  social  jiistice. 

An  occasional  large  verdict  under  common  law  liability  did  no 
particular  good,  for  a very  insignificant  part  of  the  original  award 
really  came  into  the  hands  of  the  dependents,  who  were  always  un- 
accustomed to  the  care  of  money  in  bulk,  and  its  receipt  was  merely 
an  invitation  or  temptation,  to  improvident  expenditure  and 
waste,  so  that  soon  they  were  no  better  off  than  before  they  received 
the  money.  It  finally  dawned  upon  society  that  there  must  be  some 
better  way  of  providing  for  those  who  had  been  unfortunately 
stricken  in  industrial  pursuits. 

From  the  beginning  up  until  today  the  development  of  compensa- 
tion laws  has  been  so  marvellous  that  there  is  no  one  left  to  question 
their  constitutionality.  The  outstanding  thought  is  that  society  at 
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large  must  care  for  those  whose  intensive  employment  has  brought 
upon  them  misfortune,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  create  are  doing 
so  for  the  public. 

There  are  three  great  factors  interested  in  every  production: — 
the  investor,  the  employe,  and  the  consumer.  It  dawned  upon  our  in- 
quiring minds  that  there  were  two  principals  in  every  production: 
the  man  who  invests  his  money  and  the  man  who  invests  his  life,  or 
limb  or  blood  ; and  that  the  consumer  must  pay  such  a price  that  both 
may  have  a fair  return  for  his  investment.  This  thought  has  been 
responsible  for  the  most  remarkable  fact,  (one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial and  social  fruition)  that  320,436  injured  men  have  already 
sat  in  peace  and  good  spirit  with  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
have  voluntarily  signed  an  equal  number  of  compensation  agreements. 
Contrast  this  with  the  hostile  forces  that  theretofore  had  gone  out  of 
an  industrial  plant  into  our  courts, — the  injured  employe,  with  his 
witnesses  and  the  employer  with  his;  both  viewing  the  situation 
from  different  standpoints.  The  longer  they  remained  in  court,  or 
the  more  frequently  they  were  compelled  to  return,  the  more  hostile 
the  two  groups  became,  so  that  they  never  returned  to  the  employer’s 
establishment  able  to  renew  the  same  spirit  of  co-operation  that  they 
formerly  enjoyed. 

The  doctrine  has  now  been  thoroughly  established  that  the  work- 
man who  invests  an  eye,  a foot,  a leg,  or  sacrifices  his  life  or  loses 
time  because  of  injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of  producing  any  com- 
modity that  the  public  uses  or  consumes,  is  making  quite  as  valuable 
a contribution  to  that  product  and  giving  to  society  as  much  as  does 
the  man  who  invests  his  money  for  the  same  purpose.  Industry,  in 
the  first  instance,  must  pay  the  toll  of  its  own  misfortunes,  charging 
the  same  as  overhead  cost,  and  adding  it  to  the  cost  of  production, 
thus  collecting  it  back  from  those  who  consume  or  use  the  product. 
This  law  is  founded  on  the  thought  that  it  makes  no  difference  whose 
fault  brought  about  the  catastrophe.  The  results  to  society  do  not 
depend  upon  the  question  of  negligence.  The  words  “fault”  and 
“negligence”  have  been  discarded  and  eliminated  from  the  lexicon 
of  compensation  laws.  Much  of  the  lost  time,  misunderstanding  and 
industrial  waste  growing  out  of  industrial  relationships  have  been 
due  to  contests  waged  around  these  two  words. 

Contrast  the  language  of  Lord  Abinger,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and 
Justice  Lowry,  in  the  three  early  cases  to  which  I have  adverted,  with 
the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  March  6,  1917,  in  the  case  of  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  v.  White,  243  U.  S.  188,  when  the  New 
York  compensation  law  was  declared  constitutional.  He  said,  “Of 
course,  we  cannot  ignore  the  question  whether  the  new  arrangement 
is  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  justice. 
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Respecting  this,  it  is  important  to  be  observed  that  the  Act  applies 
only  to  disabling  or  fatal  personal  injuries  received  in  the  course  of 
hazardous  employment  in  gainful  occupation.  Reduced  to  its  ele- 
ments, the  situation  to  be  dealt  with  is  this:  Employer  and  employe 
by  mutual  consent,  engage  in  a common  operation  intended  to  be 
advantageous  to  both ; the  employe  is  to  contribute  his  personal  ser- 
vices, and  for  these  is  to  receive  wages,  and  ordinarily  nothing  more; 
the  employer  is  to  furnish  plant,  facilities,  organization,  capital, 
credit,  is  to  control  and  manage  the  operation,  paying  the  wages  and 
other  expenses,  disposing  of  the  product  at  such  prices  as  he  can 
obtain,  taking  all  the  profits,  if  any  there  l>e,  and,  of  necessity  bear- 
ing the  entire  losses. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a probability  that 
the  employe  may  lose  his  life  through  some  accidental  injury  arising 
out  of  the  employment,  leaving  his  widow  or  children  deprived  of 
their  natural  support;  or  that  lie  may  sustain  an  injury  not  mortal 
but  resulting  in  his  total  or  partial  disablement,  temporary  or 
permanent,  with  corresponding  impairment  of  earning  capacity.  The 
physical  suffering  must  be  borne  by  the  employe  alone ; the  laws  of 
nature  prevent  this  from  being  evaded  or  shifted  to  another,  and  the 
statute  makes  no  attempt  to  afford  an  equivalent  in  compensation. 
But,  besides,  there  is  the  loss  of  earning  power;  a loss  of  that  which 
stands  to  the  employe  as  his  capital  in  trade.  This  is  a loss  arising 
out  of  the  business,  and  however  it  may  be  charged  up,  is  an  expense 
of  the  operation  as  truly  as  the  cost  of  repairing  broken  machinery 
or  any  other  expense  that  ordinarily  is  paid  by  the  employer.  Who 
is  to  bear  the  charge?  It  is  plain  that  on  grounds  of  natural  justice, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  State,  while  relieving  the  employer  from 
responsibility  for  damages  measured  by  common  law  standards  and 
payable  in  cases  where  he  or  those  for  whose  conduct  he  is  answer- 
able  are  found  to  be  at  fault,  to  require  him  to  contribute  a reason- 
able amount,  and  according  to  a reasonable  and  definite  scale,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  earning  power  incurred  in  the 
common  enterprise,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  negligence,  instead 
of  leaving  the  entire  loss  to  rest  where  it  may  chance  to  fall — that  is, 
upon  the  injured  employe  or  his  dependents.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employe’s  in- 
terest, to  supplant  a system  under  which  he  assumed  the  entire  risk 
of  injury  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  others  had  a right  to  recover  an 
amount  more  or  less  speculative  upon  proving  facts  of  negligence  that 
often  were  difficult  to  prove,  and  substitute  a system  under  which 
in  all  ordinary  cases  of  accidental  injury  he  is  sure  of  a definite  and 
easily  ascertained  compensation,  not  being  obliged  to  assume  the 
entire  loss  in  any  case,  but  in  all  cases  assuming  any  loss  beyond  the 
prescribed  scale. 
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Our  own  Chief  Justice  in  answer  to  the  attack  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Pennsylvania’s  compensation  law  as  to  the  charge  that 
when  it  undertook  to  remove  the  common  law  defense  it  was  taking- 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  said: 

“While  rights  of  property  created  by  the  unwritten  law  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  due  process  of  law,  the  common  law  itself  may 
be  change  by  statute,  and  from  the  time  it  is  so  changed,  it  operates 
in  the  future  only  as  changed.  The  written  and  unwritten  law  are 
both  rules  of  civil  conduct  proceeding  from  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State.  That  one  is  unwritten  and  the  other  written  can  make 
no  difference  in  their  validity  or  effect.  The  common  law  did  not 
become  a part  of  the  laws  of  the  States  of  its  own  vigor.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  constitutional  provision,  by  statute  or  decision,  and,  we 
may  say  in  passing,  is  not  the  same  in  all  particulars  in  all  the  States. 
But  however  adopted,  it  expresses  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the 
time  being  only  and  is  subject  to  change  by  the  power  that  adopted 
it.  * * * A person  has  no  property,  no  vested  interest,  in  any 

rule  of  the  common  law.  That  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
municipal  law,  and  is  no  more  sacred  than  any  other.  Rights 
of  property  which  have  been  created  by  the  common  law  cannot  be 
taken  away  without  due  process;  but  the  law  itself,  as  a rule  of  con- 
duct, may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  unless  prevented 
by  constitutional  limitations.” 

And  then  this  great  jurist  in  Anderson  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Vol.  I,  Court  Decisions— Mackey  15,  also  255  Pa.  33,  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  our  Act  in  every  particular  because  of  its  elective 
feature.  The  presumption  of  election  follows  silence,  and  this  election 
carries  with  it  the  agreement  to  abide  by  its  terms.  All  our  courts 
hold  that  the  compensation  act  of  Pennsylvania  is  a piece  of  remedial 
legislation  and  that  it  must  be  liberally  interpreted  and  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Legislature  as  a means  of  creating  the  obligation  to 
pay  compensation  and  is  not  a scheme  to  inspire  litigation. 

Workmen’s  compensation  laws  have  become  the  real  woof  and  warp 
of  our  industrial  and  social  fabric.  Touch  it  today  and  we  would 
bring  down  upon  our  heads  a social  and  industrial  revolution  such 
as  this  world  has  never  seen.  Think  what  it  would  mean  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  anyone  to  propose  a disturbance  of  the  relationship 
incident  to  this  law.  Into  more  than  320,000  stricken  homes,  within 
an  average  of  nineteen  days  after  the  accident,  have  gone  a certificate, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  that  the  injured  man’s  volun- 
tary agreement  with  his  employer  has  been  found  properly  executed 
and  that  compensation  will  be  paid  under  it.  In  addition  to  this  in 
five  years  over  one  million  Pennsylvania  workmen  have  experienced 
either  the  medical  or  compensation  benefits  of  the  law.  Think  of 
this  army  of  320,000  men  and  women  who  would  arise  to  protest 
against  any  interference  with  that  system  whose  certificates  have 
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gone  into  those  homes,  and  are  cherished  as  real  assets  of  those  house- 
holds and  have  been  deposited  with  their  most  sacred  belongings. 
On  the  other  hand,  notices  of  t he  same  import  have  gone  to  an  equal 
number  of  employers,  placing  our  stamp  of  approval  upon  their  volun- 
tary acts.  There  is  not  an  employer  in  Pennsylvania  today  who  would 
raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  old  system,  and  indicate  a desire  to  go 
back  to  it. 

In  writing  of  the  principles  behind  our  compensation  law  I would 
not  be  doing  full  justice  to  t lie  subject  if  1 failed  to  note  the  character 
of  a compensation  agreement  that  is  executed  in  pursuance  to  the 
provisions,  and  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  1 believe  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board’s  interpretation  of  such  a document  constitutes  the 
magna  eharta  of  the  employes'  rights  and  privileges,  and  is  the  real 
guarantee  of  the  solidarity  and  perpetuity  of  the  whole  scheme. 

New  York  has  recently  witnessed  an  upheaval  in  its  compensation 
system  because  an  investigation,  fathered  by  Governor  Smith.  This 
disclosed. the  fact  that  in  the  direct  settlement  system  in  vogue  in  that 
State  between  employers  and  employes,  that  there  had  been  such  im- 
position upon  the  average  workman,  or  such  a play  upon  his  cupidity 
that  injured  workmen  as  a class  had  been  deprived  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  just  compensation. 

In  the  first  place  the  Pennsylvania  law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board 
surrounding  the  execution  and  tiling  of  such  agreements  eliminate 
such  a possibility  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible.  The  workman  can- 
not sign  away  his  rights.  He  cannot  subscribe  to  an  agreement  drawn 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  bind  himself  by  such  a docu- 
ment. No  agreement  is  binding  upon  either  party  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a cunning  adjuster  deceiving  the  employe  in 
the  calculation  of  the  wage,  we  have  provided  that  the  mathematics 
shall  be  clearly  set  out  in  the  agreement  itself,  so  that  when  we  have 
before  us  the  document  we  will  have  the  date  of  the  accident,  its 
character,  the  occupation  of  the  injured  man,  the  method  and  amount 
of  his  remuneration  and  the  calculation  by  which  his  average  weekly 
wage  has  been  determined.  This  rather  guarantees  the  accuracy  of 
the  document;  but  we  have  ruled  and  we  hold  that  the  agreement 
is  an  elastic  instrument  in  the  control  of  the  Board,— a pliable  docu- 
ment to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  interest  of  the  injured 
man  as  well  as  the  employer, — either  to  give  the  employe  more  com- 
pensation if  he  deserves  it  or  to  lessen  the  obligation  of  Hie  employer 
if  the  status  of  the  employe  justifies  such  reduction  ; and,  also  that  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  these  parties,  having  once  started  that  agree- 
ment, to  either  singly  or  jointly  end  its  course  without  the  approval 
of  the  Board  at  any  time  within  the  period  for  which  the  compensa- 
tion for  that  disability  will  run  under  the  statute.  In  other  words 
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there  is  no  power  within  the  employe  to  do  himself  an  injustice  by  the 
execution  of  a release  or  a final  receipt  because  he  and  his  agreement 
are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  We  will  suspend  payment  or 
revive  the  same  during  the  statutory  period  as  the  evidence  discloses 
that  justice  will  be  done. 

1 take  it  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Board  has  succeeded 
fairly  well  and  has  not  been  involved  in  unseemly  controversy  is  the 
fact  that  it  early  pronounced  its  utter  indifference  to  what  form  of 
insurance  the  employer  adopted  as  long  as  that  particular  insurance 
company  was  in  a position  to  sell  genuine  insurance  that  would  hold 
the  employer  immune  from  liability  to  the  employe  and  would  meet 
its  obligations  by  the  payment  of  compensation  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully. In  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  there  is 
a great  agitation  for  monopolistic  state  funds.  I believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  If  a state  fund  is  in  the  best  position  to  ad- 
minister workmen’s  compensation  insurance  time  will  show  it.  If 
competition  produces  the  best  results,  time  will  demonstrate  the  fact. 
I believe  in  allowing  these  great  developments  to  come  upon  us  by 
social  evolution  rather  than  by  political  revolution. 

Again  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  experiments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a compensation  law  grows  out  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
gather  our  medical  information.  Reliable  non-partisan  and  unbiased 
medical  testimony  is  the  solid  rock  upon  which  compensation  de- 
cisions and  literature  must  rest.  The  forum  for  the  administration 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  is  no  place  for  biased  medical 
testimony.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  instrumentalities  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  ideas  of  the  later  day  justice  do  not  depend  upon 
the  parties  bringing  in  the  evidence.  These  tribunals  investigate  for 
themselves  and  produce  their  own  witnesses.  We  can  recommend  to 
other  courts  and  forums  the  adoption  of  a practice  that  will  declare 
independence  of  partisian  medical  testimony;  for  otherwise  a court 
is  compelled  to  adopt  one  story,  or  the  other,  never  without  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  accuracy.  A court  and  a jury  in  common  law 
proceedings  never  ought  to  be  in  the  position  of  being  compelled  to 
pass  upon  conflicting  testimony  of  hired  partisan  medical  experts. 

Out  of  the  administration  of  this  law  grew  another  great  modern 
conception.  The  compensation  law  provides  that  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  certain  disabilities  can  come  before  the 
Board  and  ask  that  the  continuing  payments  be  eommunted  to  pre- 
sent value  and  the  amount  thus  determined  paid  at  once  in  a lump 
sum.  The  law  further  gives  the  Board  the  power  to  grant  this  request 
if  to  do  so,  in  its  discretion,  works  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  pe- 
titioner, and  visits  no  hardship  upon  the  employer. 

This  brought  before  us  a host  of  injured  men  and  women  who  de- 
sired their  money  in  a lump  sum  for  a great  number  of  reasons.  We 
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are  proud  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  dotted  today  with  the 
little  homes  of  widows  and  children  which  have  been  provided  by  ns 
in  the  administration  of  this  law,  where  we  have  felt  that  commuta- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  wise.  We  also  had  a tremendous  number  of 
applications  where  men  were  desirous  of  putting  their  money  which 
had  been  awarded  for  the  loss  of  a leg,  arm,  or  eye,  or  other  serious 
impairment  into  some  non-essential,  non-productive  business, — one 
that  the  community  did  not  need,  and  whose  success  would  have  been 
most  doubtful.  We  looked  upon  such  applications  as  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  save  the  petitioners  as  against  themselves,  and  to  discourage 
these  men  from  becoming  mere  derelicts  of  society,  and  pensioners 
upon  their  families,  through  the  investment  of  their  compensation 
in  a little  store  or  newsstand.  We  urged  them  to  save  their  compen- 
sation, and  to  allow  us  to  assist  in  re-educating  them  into  some  other 
occupation  which  they  could  adopt  in  their  handicapped  condition. 
We  strove  to  teach  the  lesson  that  a man’s  victory  over  his  handicap 
is  the  greatest  conquest  of  his  life.  And  so,  unconsciously,  we  created 
the  idea  of  rehabilitation,  about  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  of 
late.  In  the  coal  mining  districts  particularly  you  can  find  many 
blind  men,  today,  whom  we  dissuaded  from  the  idea  of  opening  a 
little  candy  store,  or  a newsstand  or  a bootblacking  establishment, 
and  in  whom  we  encouraged  the  idea  of  re-education  along  such  lines 
that  these  same  men  are  now  supporting  their  families.  They  re- 
fuse to  consider  themselves  blind.  The  sunshine  of  hope  has  entered 
their  souls  and  they  have  become  citizens  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,- — conscious  of  their  own  possibilities. 

The  war  emphasized  the  idea  of  doing  something  to  re-educate  and 
rehabilitate  those  young  men  who  had  been  sacrificed  in  following 
the  colors  of  our  country,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  war  was  an 
acute  condition,  but  that  industrial  waste  through  accident  was 
chronic  and  always  with  us,  so  that  what  we  could  do  for  the  soldier 
we  could  always  accomplish  for  the  man  who  had  suffered  a like  mis- 
hap in  industry. 

Pennsylvania  accordingly  passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1919. 

Compensation  and  rehabilitation  are  inseparably  connected ; — the 
necessity  of  both  growing  out  of  industrial  accidents. 

The  next  state  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  means  of  trans- 
lating the  State’s  sense  of  duty  toward  its  unfortunate  citizens  into 
material  relief  is  a highly  developed  social  service. 

Our  accident  reports  bring  to  us  the  information  that  a man  has 
been  injured  in  his  work.  A compensation  agreement,  or  an  award 
will  indicate  the  degree  of  his  incapacity  and  will  approximate  the 
duration  of  his  disability.  Certified  receipts  filed  by  the  employer, 
or  insurance  carrier,  will  satisfy  us  that  proper  compensation  has 
been  paid,  and  a final  receipt  will  indicate  that  a full  acquittance 
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has  been  accorded  the  employer.  But  this  is  not  all  the  information 
that  the  real  humanitarian  desires  in  such  cases,  nor  is  it  sufficient 
data  concerning  the  home  of  the  injured  man. 

Meager  compensation  may  be  seized  upon  by  the  injured  workmen 
to  justify  his  adoption  of  some  political  or  social  ideas  antagonistic 
to  our  democracy  or  to  our  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  These  re- 
ports give  us  no  insight  into  the  home — no  information  as  to  the 
family.  We  ought  to  be  equipped  with  intelligent,  sympathetic 
American  home  visitors  to  be  sent  to  that  man  to  make  kindly  inquiry 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  family,  to  see  that  the  children  are  at 
school,  and  to  suggest  all  the  relief  that  the  State  ought  to  hold  out 
to  one  of  its  citizens. 

This  is  the  day  when  true  industrial  democracy  must  be  enthroned. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  and  tact  displayed  in  so  delicate  a ser- 
vice, for  over-zealous,  self-constituted,,  and  self -termed  up-lifters, 
ignorant  of  conditions  and  not  in  touch  with  workmen’s  ideals,  can 
easily  destroy  the  good  that  intelligent  direction  will  otherwise  in- 
sure. 

Over  2,000,000  days  were  lost  to  industrial  Pennsylvania  in  1920 
through  industrial  accidents.  Most  of  this  lost  time  was  suffered  by 
the  500,000  foreign-born  workmen  of  our  State.  It  is  in  such  homes 
that  the  seeds  of  a dangerous  social  and  political  doctrine  can  be 
sown  and  there  they  will  most  readily  take  root.  The  standards  of 
Americanism  can  easily  be  planted  in  the  sickroom  of  an  injured 
workman.  Bolshevism  cannot  thrive  in  a community  of  compensa- 
tion laws,  rehabilitation  acts  and  social  service. 

When  once  home-making  instincts  are  planted  in  a human  heart 
there  is  crowded  out  rebellion,  hatred  of  our  institutions  and  disre- 
spect for  constituted  authority. 

The  home-builder  is  a lover  of  order.  His  mind  is  turned  into  con- 
structive channels.  Violence  threatens  the  shrine  of  his  affectionate 
regard — his  home — hence  he  is  for  peace — and  being  for  peace  as  an 
assurance  of  safety  of  his  home — he  becomes  a supporter  of  the  of- 
ficials whose  duty  is  to  protect  life  and  property,  and,  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a voice  in  their  selection  and  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
governing  his  home,  he  becomes  a citizen — one  of  our  adopted  sons — 
an  American  citizen. 
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Loss  of  a leg  by  accident  in  the  mines  imbued  this  young  man  with  a desire 
to  capitalize  his  former  mechanical  experience  and  take  up  practical  work  in 
automobile  repairing.  He  is  receiving  training  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  and  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  establish  a garage  of  his 
own. 
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REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation,  in  its  final  application,  is  an  industrial  conservation 
activity,  human  engineering,  the  adapting  of  disabled  persons  to 
proper  tasks,  tasks  they  can  perform  efficiently  unhampered  by  their 
disabilities.  Such  effect  may  be  accomplished  by  immediate  place- 
ment of  disabled  persons  in  suitable  tasks  or  by  placing  such  disabled 
persons  in  courses  of  training  to  fit  them  for  tasks  requiring  de- 
veloped skill. 

As  industrial  plants  have,  in  the  past,  maintained  salvage  depart- 
ments for  elimination  of  needless  waste  of  mechanical  equipment, 
and  studied  the  development  of  by-products  until  such  by-products 
in  some  cases  exceed  in  value  the  output  of  the  original  product,  so 
must  attention  to-day  come  to  the  human  by-products  of  hazardous 
industrial  processes. 
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Law  or  the  ministry  are  among  the  professions  toward  which  this  young 
man  is  aiming.  Economic  pressure  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  enter  em- 
ployment where  an  accident  caused  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  By  co-operation 
of  his  employer  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  this  young  man  is  back  in 
school  and  is  developing  remarkable  ability  in  the  use  of  his  artificial  right 
hand. 


Suitable  remunerative  employment  with  training  in  the  operation  of  a 
machine  in  the  plant  of  the  corporation  employing  him  when  he  lost  his  right 
leg  is  solving  the  economic  problem  for  this  young  man. 


Eighteen  months  army  service  in  France  caused  no  disability  to  this  young 
man,  but  a short  time  after  his  return  to  civil  employment,  an  industrial 
accident  cost  him  his  left  hand.  Training  made  possible  by  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  has  fitted  this  young  man  for  a clerical  position. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  this  man  today  walks 
on  artificial  legs  and  is  returning  to  employment  in  a suitable  task. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  illustrations  of  disabled  persons  are  presented  in  this  bulletin 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  a Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion can  be  of  genuine  service  to  physically  handicapped  persons,  as 
well  as  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  disabled  person  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  publica- 
tion has  agreed  to  be  photographed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
rehabilitation  work  in  general  and  to  the  end  that  the  work  may  be 
continued  as  a State  project  for  the  benefit  of  other  disabled  persons. 

Every  disabled  person  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  bulletin 
lias  been  of  co-operative  assistance  to  this  Bureau  in  return  for 
the  assistance  the  Bureau  has  rendered  them. 

Acknowledgment  of  that  co-operation  is  herewith  given  the  dis- 
abled persons  whose  photographs  appear  in  this  bulletin. 

Every  disabled  person  whose  photograph  appears  in  this  publica- 
tion has  given  permission  for  the  photographs  to  be  published. 
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Blindness  caused  by  an  explosion  has  only  served  further  to  arcuse  the  ambition  and  energy  of  this  splendid 
type  of  American.  By  co-operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  this  man  is  being  rendered  capable  to  conduct  in  all  details  a store  for  the  sale  of 
musical  instruments.  See  following  illustration. 


Piano  tuning  will  bo  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  tins  man  who  is  not  yet 
thirty  vears  of  age.  He  will  further  be  competent  to  read  and  write  Braille 
and  transcribe  dictation  upon  the  typewriter,  as  well  as  write  his  own  letteis. 


BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES  TO  JANUARY  1,  1921. 

WHAT  IS  REHABILITATION? 

‘‘Rehabilitation  shall  mean  the  rendering  of  a physically  handi- 
capped person  tit  to  engage  in  a remunerative  occupation.” 

Such  is  the  definition  in  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  Assembly  of 
July  18,  1919,  establishing  a Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Rehabilitation  in  its  final  interpretation  is,  therefore,  the  adapting 
of  disabled  persons  to  proper  tasks — tasks  they  can  perform  ef- 
ficiently, unhampered  by  their  disabilities. 

The  humanitarian  appeal  of  such  activity,  whether  conducted  by 
individuals,  private  organizations,  industrial  establishments,  public 
institutions,  municipal,  county,  state  or  national  agencies,  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  present  any  argument  in  its 
support. 

The  discontent  and  even  discouragement  of  a permanently  disabled 
person  is  usually  traceable  to  the  belief  of  such  person  that  he  or 
she  can  never  again  be  economically  independent  and,  consequently, 
will  always  be  a dependent,  either  upon  relatives  or  perhaps  public 
charity. 

A great  step  toward  changing  the  depression  of  a recently  dis- 
abled person  to  contentment  and  even  happiness  is  to  obtain  for 
such  person,  either  by  special  placement,  or  after  training,  a suitable 
task — a task  assuring  self-supporting  independence,  replacing  hours 
of 'brooding  idleness  with  periods  of  useful  effort  and,  as  an  incidental, 
but  hardly  negligible  factor,  thereby  increasing  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

The  aim  of  the  Pennsylvania  rehabilitation  program  is  therefore 
to  render  workers,  disabled  in  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits, 
capable  of  earning  a living  at  tasks  they  can  perform  without  undue 
injury  or  health  hazard;  where  advancement  is  possible  where  com- 
petition with  great  numbers  of  other  handicaps  will  not  exist: 
where  their  disabilities  will  not  render  them  likely  to  lose  their  em- 
ployment in  the  event  of  a great  supply  of  able-bodied  labor;  and 
preferably  at  tasks  for  which  they  have  a natural  aptitude  or  prior 
experience  to  reinforce  training  for  the  work  in  which  they  are 
placed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES. 

Pennsylvania  as  a Commonwealth,  through  its  Department  of 
Labor  and  industry,  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  rehabilitation 
since  November  1917,  when  the  disabled  from  war  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  a rehabilitation  project. 

Pennsylvania  at  that  time  began  making  plans  for  rehabilitation 
of  its  war  wounded,  but  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Act  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  by 
Congress  made  that  great  work  a national  activity. 

Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  sponsored  the  Pennsylvania  Rehabil- 
itation  Act  of  1919  which  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  States  engaging  in  the  humanitarian  and  economic  project  of 
rehabilitating  disabled  industrial  workers.  A Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000.  That  appropriation  was  to  pay  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Bureau  and  from  that  amount,  direct  payments 
could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  persons  in  two  ways;  arti- 
ficial appliances  could  be  provided  for  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons unable  to  purchase  such  appliances  and  necessary  maintenance 
costs  not  in  excess  of  $15.00  per  week  could  be  provided  physically 
handicapped  persons  during  a period  of  training. 

DOES  REHABILITATION  PAY? 

Since  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  invested  $100,000  in  an  indus- 
trial rehabilitation  project,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  such 
rehabilitation  project  is  a sound  economic  investment.  Statistics 
show  that  each  industrial  employe  in  Pennsylvania  produced  on  an 
average  approximately  $5,000  worth  of  material  wealth  during  the 
year  1919.  Of  course,  that  is  a general  average.  But  on  an  extremely 
conservative  estimate,  if  500  of  the  730  handicapped  persons  regis- 
tered with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  January  1,  1921  can  be  aided 
by  the  Bureau  to  produce  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  $1,000 
more  of  material  wealth  for  the  Commonwealth  than  they  would 
have  done  hail  they  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau,  that 
additional  future  wealth  for  the  Commonwealth  may  be  considered 
as  approximately  $500,000. 

Such  estimated  return  is  on  the  $100,000  appropriation  to  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative  of 
1919  in  order  to  start  the  rehabilitation  work  as  a State  project, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  appropriation  is  to  finance  the  Bureau 
to  the  end  of  May  1921. 

Rehabilitation  has  its  economic  as  well  as  its  humanitarian  phases. 

The  problem  is  one  of  human  engineering. 
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HOW  THE  BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION  STARTED  WORK. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Eehabilitation  began  its  active  held  work  in 
January  1920,  it  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  the 
benefits  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  available  to  physically  handicapped 
persons,  as  defined  in  the  Act,  wherever  located  throughout  the  more 
than  45,000  square  miles  of  area  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  be  successful,  the  Bureau  should  function  in  an  isolated  min- 
ing community,  with  a very  limited  number  of  industries  and  occu- 
pations, as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  a great  city  where  wide  variety  of 
industries,  occupations  and  facilities  for  training  provide  a vast 
laboratory  for  experiment  and  accomplishment  of  results. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  to  fulfill  its  purposes  should  be  of 
genuine  service  to  all  types  of  industrial  accident  victims,  coming- 
under  the  definition  of  a physically  handicapped  person  in  the  Act. 
The  Bureau  should  be  of  benefit  to  the  illiterate  foreigner,  head  of 
a family,  and  who,  at  fifty  years,  loses  an  arm  or  a leg  or  is  otherwise 
disabled  and  unwilling  to  move  from  the  community  where  he  was 
injured,  as  well  as  to  the  bright  young  man  or  woman  under  twenty- 
one  who,  although  physically  disabled,  may  have  a good  basic  educa- 
tion with  capacity  for  mental  development  and  for  whom  a type  of 
training  for  a suitable  task  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 

The  Bureau,  under  the  Act,  is  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  “any 
resident  or  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  whose 
capacity  to  earn  a living  is  in  any  way  destroyed  or  impaired  through 
industrial  accident  occurring  in  the  Commonwealth.” 

Rehabilitation  is  not  to  be  construed  to  apply  to  aged  or  helpless 
persons  requiring  permanent  custodial  care,  or  to  any  epileptic  or 
feeble-minded  person,  or  to  any  person  who  may  not  be  susceptible 
to  such  rehabilitation. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  as  an  agency  of  the  Commonwealth, 
has  been  organized  to  function,  in  every  community  of  the  State,  by 
the  establishment  of  branch  offices,  with  traveling  adjusters,  at 
centers  of  high  industrial  accident  hazard.  The  central  office  of  ihe 
Bureau  is  at  Harrisburg,  with  branch  offices  at  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Wilkes-Barre,  Pottsville,  Altoona  and  DuBois. 

The  development  of  the  rehabilitation  service  on  a State-wide  basis 
in  Pennsylvania  has  been  gradual  and,  in  part,  experimental.  When 
Pennsylvania  started  its  rehabilitation  work,  there  were  no  records 
available  of  experience  in  other  States  administering  rehabilitation 
service  on  a State-wide  basis. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  developed  its  organiza- 
tion as  numbers  of  contacts  with  disabled  persons  increased  through- 
out the  State,  rendering  such  development  necessary. 
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Injuries  sustained  fey  workers  in  industrial  plants  in  Pennsylvania 
are  reported  daily  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Information  from  such  reports 
is  transmitted  from  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  to  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  giving  a daily  State-wide  survey  of  the 
persons  the  Bureau  should  aid.  Publicity  by  co-operation  of  news- 
papers, public  addresses,  circular  letters  and  other  means,  established 
contacts  for  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  with  disabled  persons.  Co- 
operation of  the  State  Grange  was  obtained  in  disseminating  in- 
formation regarding  the  Rehabilitation  Act  among  the  farmers  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Every  disabled  person  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  at 
Harrisburg  receives  a circular  letter,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Bureau,  also  a copy  of  the  Act  and  a questionnaire 
or  registration  blank  to  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
in  an  addressed  envelope  enclosed  with  the  letter  and  questionnaire. 
Such  questionnaire,  properly  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Bureau, 
gives  preliminary  information  regarding  the  name,  age  and  race  of 
the  registrant.  It  also  gives  nature  of  injury,  knowledge  of 
languages,  industrial  history,  educational  history,  earning  power 
before  the  accident  and  after,  if  employed,  and  indicates  preferences 
of  the  registrant  for  future  occupation.  A duplicate  of  each  ques- 
tionnaire received  at  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  is  sent  to  the 
nearest  branch  office  in  order  that  an  adjuster  may  visit  the  regis- 
tered physically  handicapped  person  to  make  a general  survey  of 
Hie  social,  economic,  educational  and  industrial  conditions  affecting 
the  accident  victim. 

The  procedure  of  sending  the  questionnaire  by  mail  to  disabled 
persons  reported  from  all  sections  of  the  State  has  been  shown  to 
save  time  and  money  and  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  adjusters 
in  the  field.  By  sending  such  questionnaire  to  the  disabled  person, 
the  Bureau  eliminates  the  necessity  of  adjusters  traveling  to  make 
first  contacts,  with  disabled  persons  in  isolated  communities  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  preliminary  information.  The  procedure 
of  sending  questionnaires  is  no  longer  experimental.  It  works.  In- 
jured foreigners  and  illiterates  carry  the  questionnaires  to  persons 
who  can  read  English  with  the  result  that  such  persons  consulted 
enter  the  necessary  replies  and  return  the  forms  to  the  Bureau.  It 
may  be  explained  that  the  State  coat  of  arms  is  conspicuously  placed 
on  the  questionnaire  which  gives  the  necessary  official  appearance 
to  the  document  to  send  the  foreigner  to  an  interpreter  and  the  illi- 
terate to  an  educated  friend. 

The  adjusters  of  the  Bureau  co-operate  with  all  possible  agencies 
toward  the  end  that  the  disabled  person  may  be  re-entered  in  suitable 


Loss  of  tin'  loft  hand  of  this  young  man  in  industry  awakened  his  desire  to  resume  the  study 
of  mechanical  drafting  in  which  he  had  formerly  received  a year  of  instruction.  The  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation,  in  co-operation  with  the  trustees  of  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  school 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  realization  of  that  desire  possible. 


Home  responsibilities  caused  by  long  continued  illness  among  dependents  of 
disabled  persons  frequently  complicate  problems  for  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion The  employer  of  this  man  provided  him  with  an  artificial  foot  and  has 
provided  him  with  suitable  employment.  There  are  two  children  m this  family. 
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remunerative  employment,  either  at  once  or  after  proper  training. 
Existing  facilities  most  adjacent  to  the  registrant  s home  are  used 
when  training  is  necessary. 

Experience  of  the  Bureau  has  shown  that  no  definite  course  of 
procedure  can  be  laid  down  to  cover,  in  a universal  way,  any  specific 
group  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  rehabilitation  service  is  to  get  a disabled  person 
into  a task  which  he  or  she  can  perform  as  well  as  a person  not  phy- 
sically handicapped.  Therefore,  there  should  not  be  segregation  of 
disabled  persons,  excepting,  perhaps  in  group  employment  for  the 
blind  or  in  group  sitting  tasks  for  legless  persons.  Some  of  the  fac- 
tors encountered  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  among  its  regis- 
tered handicapped  persons  to  prevent  in  all  cases  the  application  of 
vocational  training,  as  generally  interpreted,  are: — 

1.  Age  of  handicapped  person. 

2.  Lack  of  elementary  education,  lack  of  mental  development, 

illiteracy. 

3.  Domestic  responsibilities  with  attendant  economic  pres- 

sure. 

4.  Unwillingness  of  handicapped  persons  to  leave  the  locali- 

ties in  which  they  were  employed  when  injured. 

SERVICES  RENDERED  BY  THE  BUREAU. 

Rehabilitation  being  defined  as  “the  rendering  of  a physically 
handicapped  person  fit  to  engage  in  a remunerative  occupation,”  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  decided  that  a great  deal  of  its  work  should 
center  about  the  word  “fit.” 

A worker  who  has  been  seriously  injured  and  permanently  disabled 
by.  industrial  accident  has  usually  more  than  his  mere  physical  dis- 
ability to  worry  about.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  de- 
cided that  if  a physically  handicapped  person  is  to  be  rendered  fit 
to  engage  in  a remunerative  occupation  that  the  rehabilitation  efforts 
must  be  applied  in  a universal  way,  not  only  from  a purely  voca- 
tional training  or  artificial  appliance  furnishing  standpoint,  but 
'first,  by  helping  to  relieve  such  disabled  person,  so  far  as  possible, 
from  worriment  caused  by  financial  stress,  physical  suffering  or  other 
burdens. 

In  some  cases,  the  Bureau  may  discover  a man  who  has  been  in- 
jured and  in  need  of  further  therapeutic  treatment.  If  the  injured 
person  is  without  funds  and  if  conditions  are  such  that  therapeutic 
treatment  cannot  be  arranged  from  workmen’s  compensation  benefits, 
without  extreme  financial  burden  on  the  accident  victim’s  family,  the 
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Bureau  arranges  for  such  therapeutic  treatment,  usually  placing 
such  persons  in  State  controlled  or  State  aided  hospitals.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation,  by  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  cannot 
expend  moneys  directly  from  its  appropriation  for  such  therapeutic 
treatment  but,  as  a State  agency,  is  authorized  to  co-operate  with  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  State. 

If  the  Bureau  discovers  extreme  financial  stress,  even  though  as  a 
Bureau,  it  may  not  expend  its  funds  for  charitable  benefits,  it  makes 
every  effort  to  arrange  for  the  relief  of  such  financial  stress,  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  persons,  by  establishing  contacts  with  local 
charitable  organizations,  churches,  or  any  similar  agencies  through 
which  proper  contacts  may  be  made  for  financial  relief. 

If  the  accident  victim  has  suffered  an  amputation  of  an  arm  or 
a leg,  and  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  an  artificial  appliance, 
which  is  usually  a first  requisite  for  return  to  suitable  employment, 
file  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  aids  such  person  to  obtain  a proper  arti- 
ficial appliance, — arm,  leg  or  body  brace, — as  a means  to  the  end  of 
getting  the  industrial  accident  victim  hack  into  self-supporting  em- 
ployment. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  can  aid  the  accident  victim  by 
investigating  an  appeal  for  commutation  of  workmen’s  compensation 
for  the  purchase  of  a small  business  or  a similar  means  for  self  sup- 
port, the  Bureau  aids  such  registered  person  at  the  direction  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board.  Similarly,  the  Bureau  works  at 
all  times  on  cases  referred  to  it  for  attention  by  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Board  by  the  Referees  or  by  the  Compensation  Bureau.  A 
representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  attends  every  meeting 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  wherever  held  in  the  State, 
to  establish  contacts  with  physically  handicapped  persons  who  may 
come  to  present  their  cases  to  the  Board  and  in  some  phases  of  which 
the  Board  may  desire  action  by  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau. 

If  it  be  determined  that  the  accident  victim  can  be  benefited  'by  a 
course  of  training  in  school,  in  the  industries  or  elsewhere,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation  places  such  persons  in  proper  training  courses. 

If  such  training  cannot  be  attempted  by  the  physically  handi- 
capped person,  because  of  financial  limitations,  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation determines  the  difference  between  such  person’s  income 
and  estimated  expenses,  while  pursuing  such  course,  and  pays,  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  Bureau,  weekly  maintenance  to  such  person, 
in  amount  to  cover  the  difference  by  which  living  expenses  and 
school  costs  combined,  exceed  the  income  of  such  physically  handi- 
capped person,  during  training.  In  such  case,  the  maximum  amount 
that  may  be  paid  by  the  Bureau  from  its  funds,  for  a person  in  train- 
ing, is  $15.00  per  week. 


When  this  man  lost  a leg  in  his  employment  the  corporation  employing  him, 
combining  the  man’s  past  experience  with  a period  of  training,  placed  him  as 
an  engineer  of  a locomotive  in  the  plant  yard,  a position  he  can  efficiently 


Economic  pressure  is  often  heavy  upon  persons  injured  in  industry.  An  artificial  arm  provided  for 
this  injured  man  and  suitable  employment  at  a higher  wage  aided  in  solving  the  problem  in  this  case. 


Unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  employment,  this  young  man  registered  with 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  shortly  after  losing  his  leg  in  an  industrial  ac- 
cident. He  is  at  present  in  training  with  a plant  manufacturing  adding 
machines  and  his  wages  are  advancing  with  his  increasing  proficiency. 


Baking  establishments  offer  some  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  dis- 
abled persons.  Consequently,  when  this  man  was  disabled  in  his  employment, 
he  was  placed  at  a task  that  he  could  perform  in  the  industry  in  which  he 
was  experienced. 
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If  a training  course  is  not  feasible  for  the  disabled  person,  the 
Bureau  makes  every  effort  to  place  such  person  in  suitable  remunera- 
tive employment. 

In  the  work  of  placement,  the  Bureau  of  Behabilitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  opportunities,  co-operates  with  the  branch 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

RECORD  OF  REGISTERED  CASES 

The  Bureau  of  Behabilitation,  to  January  1,  1921,  had  offered  its 
services  directly  by  letter  to  1,200  persons,  reported  as  disabled,  and 
residing  in  sixty-two  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State.  Of 
those  1,200  persons,  770  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Behabilita- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation ; 166  were  discovered 
by  adjusters  of  the  Bureau  of  Behabilitation  working  throughout  the 
State;  80  persons  made  direct  application  to  the  Bureau;  8 were  re- 
ported by  employers;  19  by  insurance  carriers;  35  by  employes  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  other  than  those  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Behabilitation ; and  122  contacts  were  made  from  other 
scattered  sources. 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  1,200  persons  to  whom  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Bureau  had  been  offered,  had  registered  to  January  1. 
1921.  Of  that  number,  711  were  men  and  19  women;  135  could  not 
read  or  write  English ; 20  were  negroes.  Adjusters  of  the  Bureau 
had  made  personal  contacts  with  virtually  all  registrants  to  January 
1,  1921. 

Classification  of  the  registrants  into  age  groups  is  interesting,  in- 
dicating that  the  majority  of  registered  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons are  over  31  years  of  age.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
registrants  are  under  21  years  of  age;  203  between  21  and  30;  162 
between  31  and  40 ; 118  between  41  and  50,  and  129  are  over  50  years 
of  age. 

The  majority  of  the  registrants  are  native  Peunsylvanians.  Four 
hundred  and  eleven  of  the  730  disabled  persons  registered  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania;  61  were  born  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  258  were  born  in  foreign  countries. 

Parts  of  the  body  injured  by  accident  to  the  registrants,  included 
236  hands,  138  arms,  79  feet,  208  legs,  10  one-eye  cases,  and  31  totally 
blind.  Seventy-one  of  the  registrants  were  afflicted  bv  injury  other 
than  loss  of  use  of  parts. 

PERSONS  BENEFITED  BY  BUREAU. 

The  Bureau  of  Behabilitation,  to  January  1,  1921,  had  been 
of  definite  assistance  to  310  disabled  persons,  throughout  the  State, 
registered  with  the  Bureau  and  having  a total  of  454  dependents. 
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One  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  310  persons  aided  are  single,  and 
164  are  married.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  assisted  disabled 
persons  to  obtain  166  artificial  appliances.  In  some  cases,  the  total 
cost  of  such  appliance  was  paid  by  the  Bureau ; in  some  cases,  the 
total  cost  was  paid  by  the  employer;  in  a number  of  cases,  the  Bu- 
reau with  the  employer  or  the  disabled  person  or  both  contributed 
toward  the  cost  of  the  appliance. 

Forty-seven  of  the  310  disabled  persons  aided  by  the  Bureau  were 
receiving  regular  weekly  maintenance  payments  January  1,  1921, 
from  the  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  during  courses  of  training. 
Such  training  courses  include  telegraphy;  wireless  telegraphy;  motor 
mechanics ; preparatory  course  for  mechanical  engineering ; traffic 
management;  salesmanship;  armature  winding;  commercial  courses 
of  various  kinds,  including  cost  analysis  and  accounting ; Braille 
reading  and  writing,  piano  tuning  and  carpet  weaving  for  the  blind; 
mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design ; teacher’s  course  in  a State 
Normal  School ; watch  making  and  other  skilled  occupations. 

STUDYING  THE  PROBLEM. 

In  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  at  Harrisburg, 
modern  filing  systems  have  been  installed  for  the  compilation  of  in- 
dividual case  records  as  well  as  for  analyzed  mass  statistics  for  all 
cases.  By  such  procedure,  the  number  of  employes  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Bureau  has  been  kept  to  a comparatively  small  number. 

Form  letters  have  been  developed  and  printed  for  virtually  all 
routine  steps  of  correspondence  necessary  in  proceeding  with  eases. 
Development  of  such  form  letters  has  saved  a great  amount  of  time 
and  kept  the  number  of  employes  to  a minimum  by  eliminating  the 
dictation  and  transcribing  of  a great  mass  of  daily  routine  corres- 
pondence. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has,  through  its  analytical  statis- 
tical record  system  in  the  central  office,  made  a serious  effort  to 
study  in  all  its  phases  the  problem  presented  by  the  industrial  acci- 
dent victims  registered  with  the  Bureau. 

It  has  discovered  that  the  majority  of  such  accident  victims  are 
over  31  years  of  age  which,  of  course,  has  its  effect  upon  possibilities 
for  vocational  training  as  generally  interpreted. 

It  has  also  discovered  that  the  majority  of  persons  injured  in  in- 
dustrial accidents  have  dependents  which  condition  makes  the 
economic  pressure  following  the  injury  the  first  consideration  and 
cause  for  worriment  on  the  part;  of  the  person  physically  handicapped. 

For  training  to  be  applied  successfully  to  disabled  industrial  acci- 
dent victims,  the  experience  of  Pennsylvania  indicates  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  funds  to  be  available  to  cover  living  costs,  during  such 
course  of  training. 


Operation  of  a press  caused  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  hand  of  this  young  lady.  She  is  prepar- 
ing for  a clerical  task  which  is  available  for  her  when  her  training  is  completed. 


When  this  man  obtained  an  artificial  leg  to  replace  the  one  lost  by  industrial 
accident,  his  problem  was  solved.  Training  he  did  not  desire  and  opportunties 
for  placement  in  training  were  not  avail  ble  in  the  community  where  he  de- 
sired to  remain. 


Infection  following  an  injury  sustained  during  employment  in  agriculture  caused 
irl  leg  of,  tln;s  y°unS  man.  That  loss,  however,  brought  the  Bureau  of 

-Kenabilitation  to  his  home,  ten  miles  from  a railroad,  and  today  he  is  taking  an 
apprentice  course  in  electrical  work.  See  the  following  picture. 


The  young  man,  shown  also  in  the  preceding  illustration,  is  here  at  work  equipped 
with  his  artificial  leg.  Each  morning  he  spends  in  classes  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  English  at  a State  Normal  School  and  each  afternoon  he  spends  in 
the  shop  learning  the  practical  phases  of  electrical  work. 
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INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE  IS  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  discovered  through  the  work  of 
the  field  adjusters  that  individual  service  through  personal  contact 
is  the  principal  factor  in  getting  a disabled  person  into  suitable 
employment.  No  two  cases  are  alike.  Among  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  adjusters  in  the  field  may  be  the  attitude  or  state 
of  mind  of  the  disabled  person.  Such  attitude  may  vary  from  ex- 
treme depression  to  extreme  antagonism  to  society  in  general.  It 
may  vary  from  misgivings  as  to  the  future,  to  awakened  interest  and 
eager  ambition  for  education,  training  or  return  to  work.  It  may 
be  taken  almost  for  granted  that  a disabled  person  who  registers 
with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  needs  first  of  all  encouragement, 
with  the  fact  driven  home  that  he  is  still  good  for  something. 

Economic  pressure  requires  many  of  the  disabled  persons  to  return 
to  suitable  employement,  immediately  upon  recovery,  with  training, 
if  feasible,  to  be  provided  in  night  classes.  The  age  of  the  handicapped 
person  is  always  a strong  factor  in  determining  rehabilitation  pro- 
cedure. 

In  the  last  analysis,  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  on  a State- 
wide basis,  is  merely  the  application  of  common  sense  principles, 
utilizing  all  available  facilities,  to  the  end  that  such  disabled  per- 
sons may  become  self-supporting  and  thereby  placed  on  a sound, 
economic  and  productive  status  in  spite  of  their  disabilities. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  encountered  many  difficulties ; 
has  of  course  made  some  mistakes ; has  performed  no  miracles.  The 
rehabilitation  problem  is  a broad  one  and  must  be  approached  from 
all  angles,  bringing  to  its  solution  every  existing  facility  and  every 
proper  contact  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  A VITAL  PART  OF  REHABILITATION. 

School  work  is  an  important  phase  of  rehabilitation,  applying, 
however,  to  only  about  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
disabled  persons  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation. 

The  training  problem  is  mainly  an  economic  one.  Training  can 
usually  be  provided  for  those  persons  from  whom  the  economic  pres- 
sure can  be  removed  during  such  course  of  training. 

Economic  pressure  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  younger 
workers  entering  industrial  employment  where  accidents  may  dis- 
able them.  Consequently,  a course  of  training  can  usually  be  given  to 
such  persons  when  maintenance  for  living  expenses  makes  possible 
the  relief  of  economic  pressure  during  their  training  period.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  some  young  workers  enter  the  industries  from 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  “quit  school”  and  when  such  young  per- 
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sons  are  disabled,  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  interest  them  in  further 
training  than  it  is  to  interest  a young  person  who  has  been  disabled 
in  industry  and  who  entered  industrial  work  mainly  on  account  of 
economic  pressure  at  home. 

When  a young  disabled  worker  is  a logical  training  case,  the  train- 
ing must  in  most  cases  be  in  a school  or  industrial  establishment 
near  his  home  and  be  a type  of  training  to  lit  him  for  suitable  em- 
ployment near  his  home.  That  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  workers  injured  in  industrial  establishments  in  Pennsylvania 
are  not  as  a general  proposition  a mobile  mass  or  in  other  parlance 
“floaters.” 

Training  facilities  are  usually  not  difficult  to  obtain.  Existing 
schools,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  industrial  establishments,  pre- 
sent in  a great  many  communities  opportunities  for  training  of  suit- 
able character,  and  adjusters  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  have 
had  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  training  facilities  for  a 
disabled  person  who  can  take  training. 

The  cases  of  industrial  workers  injured  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  must  be  constantly  in  bed  or  on  a wheel  chair, — in  other  words, 
“home  work”  cases,  have  presented  the  greatest  problem  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  received  excellent  co-operation 
from  all  agencies  and  institutions,  employers,  employes  and  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  employes  to  which  the  Bureau  has  appealed 
for  co-operative  assistance.  Many  employers  have  voluntarily  pur- 
chased artificial  appliances  for  workers  who  have  sustained  dismem- 
berments in  their  plants.  Many  larger  industrial  establishments 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  as  a definite  policy,  provide  their  injured 
employes  with  any  necessary  artificial  appliance. 

In  many  cases,  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  found  injured 
workers  who  could  almost  immediately  return  to  a suitable  task 
with  their  former  employer.  In  a surprising  number  of  cases, 
workers  who  suffered  dismemberments, — loss  of  arm,  leg,  hand  or 
foot, — were  reluctant  to  return  to  work  believing  that  such  return 
would  stop  their  compensation  payments.  In  most  cases,  the  em- 
ploye was  easily  convinced  by  a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation that  the  workmen’s  compensation  award  for  the  loss  of 
such  arm,  leg,  hand  or  foot  set  up  a definite  compensation  award  to 
be  paid  over  a period  of  weeks  in  specific  amount  regardless  of  wage 
earned  on  return  to  work. 

Amputation  cases  comprise  the  majority  of  cases  registered  with 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  lesser  in- 
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juries  sustained  by  industrial  accident  in  Pennsylvania  seldom  re- 
quire action  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  as  upon  recovery  from 
ihe  lesser  injuries,  the  disabled  persons  almost  immediately  return 
to  work.  In  the  national  rehabilitation  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines, amputation  cases  comprised  a comparatively  small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  cases.  That  condition  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  rehabilitation  program  included  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  incapacitated  by  disease,  as  well  as  by  wounds.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Rehabilitation  Act  of  1919  includes  only  industrial  accident 
victims. 


AWAKENING  THE  INTEREST  OF  DISABLED 


PERSONS. 


A primary  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is  to  awaken 
interest  of  the  injured  employe  and  to  convince  him  that  his  former 
employer  or  other  employer  will  gladly  employ  him  if  he  endeavors 
to  perform  a suitable  task  in  a truly  conscientious  and  efficient 
manner. 

Training  courses  made  available  for  injured  employes  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation  depend  entirely  upon  the  interest  of  the  in- 
jured employe  in  such  training  courses.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion as  before  stated,  pays  maintenance  for  living  costs  only  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  combined 
cost  of  school  and  living  expenses  and  the  income  of  the  disabled  per- 
son, including  workmen’s  compensation  award,  and  in  no  case  may 
the  amount  from  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  exceed  $15.00  a week. 
Therefore,  the  sole  incentive  of  a disabled  person  to  take  a course  of 
training  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has 
been  found  to  be  due  entirely  to  the  interest  of  such  disabled  person 
in  the  course,  as  financial  aid  from  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is 
only  in  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  definitely  stipulated  expenses 
of  such  person  in  training  in  excess  of  such  person’s  income. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  a disabled  person  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  vocational  training  of  an  able-bodied  person.  The 
whole  theory  of  rehabilitation  is  to  train  a physically  handicapped 
person  for  a specific  vocational  task  that  such  physically  handicapped 
person  can  perform  as  well  as  an  able-bodied  person. 


RECORDS  OF  CASES. 

It  may  be  realized  that  in  dealing  directly  with  and  endeavoring 
to  be  of  genuine  assistance  even  to  500  disabled  persons  during  the 
last  few  months  through  seven  adjustment  offices  located  throughout 
the  State,  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  encountered  many  un- 
usual circumstances  in  addition  to  some  discouragements  and  many 
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very  gratifying  causes  for  encouragement  and  realization  that  the 
rehabilitation  work  fills  not  only  a humanitarian,  but  also  an  econo- 
mic need  in  the  Commonwealth. 

There  is  no  effort  made  to  recount  in  this  bulletin  the  great  mass 
of  individual  cases  and  the  actions  taken  on  such  cases.  Instead, 
a number  of  photographs  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  cases  of 
disabled  persons  being  aided  by  the  Bureau  are  presented  with  a 
brief  record  of  the  action  taken  in  each  case. 

To  attempt  to  reproduce  a history  of  all  the  cases  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  would  require  an  immense  volume.  Some  of 
the  individual  files  vary  from  merely  two  or  three  letters  and  forms 
to  great  masses  of  correspondence  and  reports  on  difficult  cases. 

The  co-operation  of  the  persons  aided  by  this  Bureau  in  permitting 
themselves  to  be  photographed  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
principle  of  rehabilitation  in  the  Commonwealth  is  appreciated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Behabilitation  and  acknowledgment  of  such  co-opera- 
tion is  herewith  given. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION  A STATE  SERVICE. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  endeavors  to  be  of  genuine  service 
to  all  physically  handicapped  persons  as  defined  in  Sub-section  (c) 
Section  1 of  the  Pennsylvania  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1919  which  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  this  bulletin.  Co-operation  of  employers  and 
employes  and  every  agency  within  the  State  which  can  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  work  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 

As  was  well  stated  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  in  an  opinion 
from  the  Department  of  the  Attorney  General: 

‘‘Its  primary  object  is  not  to  provide  subsistence  or  a 
livelihood  for  incapacitated  persons,  during  any  given 
period,  but  to  assist  and  relieve  them  by  a restoration 
of  their  earning  capacity.” 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is,  therefore,  not  a charitable 
agency.  Other  agencies,  state,  county,  municipal  and  private  exist 
for  dispensing  charity  and  giving  help  where  needed.  General  chari- 
table work  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  would,  therefore,  not 
only  be  duplication  but  be  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  as 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  Act. 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  are  without  cost  to 
any  resident  of  the  Commonwealth  whose  capacity  to  earn  a living 
is  in  any  way  destroyed  or  impaired  through  industrial  accident 
occurring  in  the  Commonwealth.  Any  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  during  a course  of  training  is  not  a part  of  any  com- 
pensation award. 


The  adapting  of  liis  left  hand  to  perform  the  work  done  by  the  right  hand,  before  it  was  mutilated  in  an 
industrial  accident,  is  making  it  possible  for  this  ambitious  young  man,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation,  to  prepare  himself  for  a future  place  in  commercial  activity. 
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When  this  native  of  Poland  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
he  was  able  to  speak  and  understand  a very  few  words  of  English.  His  entry 
into  Americanization  evening  classes,  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  has 
greatly  increased  his  English  vocabulary.  During  the  day  he  is  employed  at 
present  as  an  orderly  in  a private  hospital.  With  his  wife,  who  has  been 
brought  from  Poland,  he  will  later  become  a tenant  farmer.  His  artificial 
right  hand  was  provided  him  by  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
and  his  present  employer. 


Lump  sum  payment  of  the  compensation  award  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  enabled  this  young  man  to  establish  the  small  store  here 
shown  and  which  contributes  toward  supporting  this  young  man  and  his  mother.  See  following  illustration. 


The  young  man  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration  spends  his  evenings  training  to  be  a wireless  operator  under 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 
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All  persons  coming  under  the  above  definition  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  and  any  persons  know- 
ing of  disabled  persons  who  should  be  aided  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabi- 
litation are  urged  to  send  the  names  and  address  of  such  disabled 
persons  to  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  18  South  Third  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  ACCEPTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  ACT. 

The  work  that  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  entirely  a State  project.  Federal  funds  made  available  by 
the  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act  of  June  2,  1920,  have  not  up  to  this 
time  been  utilized  but  will  be  gladly  accepted  and,  by  co-operation 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  it  is  hoped  to  expand  greatly  the  rehabilitation  work  in 
Pennsylvania  in  an  efficient,  constructive  and  beneficial  manner. 

Just  prior  to  January  1,  1921,  acceptance  of  the  Federal  Act 
was  made  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  following  the  working  out 
of  an  agreement  for  rehabilitation  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  between 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A bill  for  legal  acceptance  of  the  federal  funds  goes  before  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  with  the  vast  field  for  rehabilitation 
activities  offered  by  Pennsylvania,  with  the  work  properly  appor- 
tioned for  efficient  administration  and  performance  between  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  and  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Pennsylvania  is  now  preparing  to  broaden  its  rehabilitation  activ- 
ities for  the  future  economic  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Nation 
as  well  as  for  all  the  incidental  humanitarian  benefits  that  naturally 
accrue  to  such  a program. 
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Loss  of  the  left  hand  by  accident  in  agricultural  employment  discouraged 
this  man  for  a comparatively  short  time.  He  had  been  a blacksmith  and  through 
encouragement  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  opened  a shop  of  his  own 
and  proudly  claims  to  be  the  only  one-armed  blacksmith  in  Pennsylvania  work- 
ing daily  at  the  forge  and  anvil.  See  following  illustration. 


Shoeing  a horse  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties  for  this  man,  with 
one  artificial  arm,  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration.  He  not. only  does  his 
work  well,  but  derives  much  pleasure  from  doing  it. 


Telegraphy  offered  a future  to  this  young  man  who  lost  a leg  by  industrial 
accident  and  who,  through  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
has  attained  a remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  in  receiving  and  sending  the 
code  messages. 


Blindness  of  the  head  of  this  family  has  not  resulted  in  utter  despondency 
in  this  household.  Prior  to  registering  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
this  man  had  learned  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets  and  the  Bureau,  through  co- 
operation of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  is  establishing  a hand 
loom  in  this  man's  home  where  he  will  be  able  to  solve  in  a measure  his 
economic  problem  by  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1919. 


Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  conferring  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  the  power  to  supervise 
and  direct  tbe  rendering  of  certain  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons tit  to  engage  in  remunerative  occupations ; providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a chief  of  the  bureau,  subordinate  officers, 
and  employes,  and  furnishing  suitable  accommodations ; and 
making  an  appropriation. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted.  &c.,  That  (a)  the  term 
“bureau,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation. 

(b)  The  term  “commissioner”  shall  mean  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industry. 

(c)  The  term  “physically  handicapped  person”  or 
“persons,”  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  any 
resident  or  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania whose  capacity  to  earn  a living  is  in  any  way 
destroyed  or  impaired  through  industrial  accident  oc- 
curring. in  the  Commonwealth. 

(d)  “Rehabilitation”  shall  mean  the  rendering  of  a 
physically  handicapped  person  fit  to  engage  in  a re- 
munerative occupation. 

Section  2.  A Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
The  central  office  of  the  bureau  shall  be  located  in  the 
city  of  Harrisburg. 

Section  3.  The  commissioner,  with  tbe  approval  of 
the  Governor,  shall  appoint  a Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  who  shall  he  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  commissioner,  and  shall  fix  his 
salary,  which,  when  so  fixed,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
sums  hereinafter  appropriated. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  to  direct,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, the  rehabilitation  of  any  physically  handicapped 
person:  Provided,  That  said  duty  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  aged  or  help- 
less persons  requiring  permanent  custodial  care,  or  to 
blind  or  deaf  persons  under  the  care  of  any  State  or 
semi-State  institution,  or  to  any  epileptic  or  feeble- 
minded person,  or  to  any  person  who  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  such  rehabilitation. 

Section  5.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion shall  have  power  with  the  approval  of  commis- 
sioner: 


Bureau  of  Rehabil 
itation. 

Definitions. 
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(a)  To  establish  relations  with  all  public  and  pri- 
vate hospitals  to  require  prompt  and  complete  reports 
of  any  physically  handicapped  persons  under  treatment 
in  such  hospitals.  The  persons  thus  reported  may  be 
promptly  visited  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  who  shall  make  record  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  report  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall 
then  determine  whether  the  person  is  susceptible  to 
rehabilitation.  Such  persons  as  may  be  found  sus- 
ceptible shall  be  acquainted  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
with  the  rehabilitation  facilities  offered  by  the  State 
and  the  benefits  of  entering  upon  remunerative  work  at 
an  early  date.  Any  physically  handicapped  person 
who  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  these  rehabilitation 
facilities  shall  be  registered  with  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  and  a record  kept  of  every  such  person,  and 
the  measures  taken  for  his  or  her  rehabilitation.  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  shall  proffer  to  any  such  person 
counsel  regarding  the  selection  of  a suitable  occupation 
and  of  an  appropriate  course  of  training,  and  shall 
initiate  definite  plans  for  beginning  rehabilitation  as 
soon  as  the  physical  condition  of  the  person  permits. 

( b)  To  receive  applications  of  any  physically  handi- 
capped persons  for  advice  and  assistance  regarding 
their  rehabilitation.  The  person  thus  known  to  be 
physically  handicapped  may  be  visited,  examined,  and 
advised  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes 
as  specified  in  clause  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  make  a survey  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
condition  of  physically  handicapped  persons  within  the 
Commonwealth.  The  persons  thus  known  to  be  physi- 
cally handicapped  may  be  visited,  examined,  registered, 
and  advised  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  specified  in  clause  (a)  of  this  section. 

(d)  To  arrange  for  such  therapeutic  treatment  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  any  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  who  have  registered  with  the 
chief  of  the  bureau. 

( e ) To  procure  and  furnish  at  cost  to  physically 
handicapped  persons  who  have  registered  with  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  limbs  and  other  orthopedic  and  pros- 
thetic appliances,  to  be  paid  for  in  easy  instalments, 
when  such  appliances  cannot  be  otherwise  provided: 
Provided,  however,  That  if  it  be  shown  that  any  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  is  unable  to  pay  for  such 
artificial  limbs  or  other  appliances,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  may  direct,  with  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sioner, that  such  limbs  or  appliances  shall  be  supplied 
to  such  physically  handicapped  person  and  the  cost 
thereof  paid  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  re- 
habilitation activities  of  the  bureau ; such  payments 


he  aids  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  establishment. 


Handicapped  by  industrial  accident,  this  ycung  man  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  his  ability  to 
operate  a motor  vehicle  was  utilized  in  obtaining  employment  for  him  as  a taxicab  driver. 


An  exposion  blinded  this  man  in  industry  in  1915,  prior  to  the  operation  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1920  he  was  found  by  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  by  co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  is  learning  to  weave  rag  carpets  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  support 
himself. 
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to  be  made  bj  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  warrant  of 
the  Auditor  General  or  requisition  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Industry. 

(f)  To  arrange  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  training  courses  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  selected  occupations  for 
physically  handicapped  persons  registered  with  the 
chief  of  the  bureau. 

(g)  To  arrange  with  any  educational  institution 
for  training  courses  in  selected  occupations  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  registered  with  the  chief  of 
the  bureau. 

(h)  To  arrange  with  any  public  or  private  organi- 
zation or  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  estab- 
lishment, for  training  courses  in  selected  occupations 
for  physically  handicapped  persons  registered  with  the 
chief  of  the  bureau. 

(i)  To  provide  maintenance  costs  during  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  training  for  physically  handicapped 
persons  registered  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau:  Pro- 
viding, That  when  the  payment  of  maintenance  costs 
is  authorized  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  it  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dol- 
lars ($15.00)  per  week,  and  the  period  during  which  it 
is  paid  shall  not  exceed  twenty  weeks,  unless  an  exten- 
sion of  time  is  granted  by  the  commissioner;  said  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  Auditor  General  on  requisition  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  Industry. 

(j)  To  arrange  for  social  service,  for  the  visiting 
of  physically  handicapped  persons  registered  with  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  and  of  their  families  in  their  homes, 
during  the  period  of  treatment  and  training  and  after 
its  completion,  to  give  advice  regarding  any  matter 
that  may  effect  rehabilitation. 

(k)  To  conduct  investigations  and  surveys  of  the 
several  industries  located  in  the  Commonwealth  to  as- 
certain the  occupations  within  each  industry  in  which 
physically  handicapped  persons  can  enter  upon  re- 
munerative employment  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  work  with  normal  effectiveness,  and  to  determine 
what  practicable  changes  and  adjustments  in  indus- 
trial operations  and  practices  may  facilitate  such  em- 
ployment. 

(l)  To  make  such  studies  and  reports  as  may  be 
helpful  for  the  operation  of  this  act. 

(m)  To  cooperate  with  any  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  or  of  the  Government  of  this  Com- 
monwealth or  with  any  private  agency  in  the  operation 
of  this  act. 
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Offioprs  and  em- 
ployes. 


Salaries. 


Accommodations 
for  bureau. 


Appropriation. 


Reports. 


Repeal. 


(’(instruction. 


Section  G.  The  commissioner,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  shall  appoint  such  officers,  physicians, 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  other  employes,  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  He 
shall  determine  their  duties,  and  shall  fix  their  salaries, 
which  when  so  fixed  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  sums  here- 
inafter appropriated.  The  Board  of  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings  shall  furnish  suitable  accommodations 
for  the  use  of  the  bureau. 

Section  7.  The  sum  of  one  hundre  1 thousand  dol- 
lars ($100,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

Section  8.  A report  on  the  activities  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
mitted biennially  to  the  Governor,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  sum  necessary  to  conduct  said  activi- 
ties during  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Section  0.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 

Section  111.  If  any  section  or  provision  of  this  act 
be  decided  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional  or  in- 
valid, the  same  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  this  act 
as  a whole  or  any  part  thereof  other  than  the  part  so 
decided  to  be  unconstitutional  or  invalid. 

Approved— The  18th  day  of  July,  A.  I).  1919. 

WM.  C.  SPROUL. 


The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Ad 
of  the  General  Assembly  No.  418. 

CYRUS  E.  WOODS, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


A “broken  back”  is  a physical  disability  sufficient  to  discourage  the  head  of  any 
family,  comprising  a wife  and  four  small  children.  This  man  however,  is  happily 
standing  up  under  the  burden.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  the  new  specially  constructed  brace  which  gives  his  body  the  proper 
support.  See  following  illustration. 


(1)  >1 

_q  f-  c 

Eh  «.H 


Board , established  this  man  in  business. 


Amputation  of  both  legs  above  the  knees  and  a mangled  left  hand  produced 
a handicap  of  considerable  seriousness  to  the  man  in  the  foreground  of  the  above 
illustration.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  entered  him  in  a course  of  tele- 
graphy which  he  is  now  completing  under  the  instruction  of  the  manager  of  a 
telegraph  company  office  shown  in  the  background. 


Loss  cf  the  left  arm  below  the  elbow  provided  this  mechanic  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  his  employer,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation, that  a through  course  of  training  in  all  departments  of  the  es- 
tablishment in  which  he  is  employed  would  qualify  him  for  a supervisory 
position  in  the  plant. 
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Opinions  and  Communications  from  the  Attorney  General  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Concerning 
the  Pennsylvania  Rehabilitation  Act  of  July  18,  1919,  P.  L. 
1045. 


REFERRING  TO  SUBSECTION  (c)  SECTION  1 OF  ACT: 

Opinion  of  Nov.  25,  1919,  stating  that  Act  applies  to  per- 
sons— who  otherwise  meet  its  terms — even  though  in- 
jured before  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Communication  of  Feb.  17,  1920,  defining  resident  in  a 
specific  case  and  stating  that  a young  man,  a resident 
of  Pennsylvania,  injured  in  Pennsylvania,  but  attending 
school  in  another  State,  is  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Opinion  of  Feb.  17,  1920,  defining  industrial  accidents  as 
including  accidents  occurring  in  agriculture  and  also 
ruling  in  two  specific  cases  registered  with  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation,  as  not  being  eligible  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  because  injuries  were  sustained  on  way  to 
or  from  work. 

Opinion  of  June  22,  1920,  that  a specific  case,  a young  man 
injured  while  an  inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Reformatory,  is  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

Opinion  of  July  12,  1920,  that  in  a specific  case  the  injury 
being  received  by  applicant  while  employed  as  coachman 
and  gardener  was  not  the  result  of  an  industrial  acci- 
dent, but  a domestic  accident  and,  therefore,  ineligible 
to  the  benefits  of  tbe  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Opinion  of  Sept.  1,  1920,  that  a State  policeman  injured  in 
the  line  and  performance  of  his  duty  is  not  the  victim 
of  an  industrial  accident  as  set  forth  in  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  and,  therefore,  not  eligible  to  the  benefits  of 
that  Act. 
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Opinion  of  Oct.  6,  1920,  that  physically  handicapped  person 
to  be  eligible  to  'benefits  of  Rehabilitation  Act  must  be 
person  to  whom  the  accident  actually  befell  and  not  a 
dependent  of  such  person. 

Opinion  of  Nov.  23,  1920,  deciding  in  a specific  case  that  a 
girl  twelve  years  of  age  working  for  her  father  in  the 
hayfield  and  sustaining  an  accident  in  such  work  re- 
sulting in  the  amputation  of  a leg,  is  eligible  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

REFERRING  TO  SUBSECTION  (d)  SECTION  5: 

Opinion  of  April  19,  1920,  that  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
cannot  expend  its  appropriation  to  pay  for  therapeutic 
treatment  for  physically  handicapped  persons,  transpor- 
tation for  such  treatment,  maintenance  during  the 
period  thereof,  or  other  like  expenses  incident  thereto. 

REFERRING  TO  SUBSECTION  (i)  SECTION  5: 

Opinion  of  March  3,  1920,  defining  maintenance  costs  that 
may  be  paid  directly  from  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
funds;  that  they  include  tuition  and  books;  and  to 
whom  such  payments  may  be  made. 

Opinion  of  June  22,  1920,  that  extension  beyond  twenty 
weeks  of  period  during  which  maintenance  payments 
for  training  are  made  by  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  need 
not  have  approval  of  Governor  after  his  original  ap- 
proval is  given  in  a case.  Extension  of  time  period  for 
payments  rests  with  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. 


This  man  was  injured  in  a railroad  accident.  He  presents  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a man  who  maintains  he  is  not  in  any  respect  physically  handicapped. 
See  following  illustration. 


This  man,  shown  also  in  the  preceding  illustration,  holds  a responsible 
position  with  a large  carpet  manufacturing  plant,  giving  expert  attention  to 
the  wires  necessary  for  the  looms  in  the  carpet  manufacturing  industry. 


By  lump  sum  payment  permitted  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
from  the  compensation  award  of  the  accident  victim  pictured  above,  and  in  the 
preceding  illustration , a small  home  was  obtained  for  him  and  by  co-operation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  this  man  was  trained  in  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets  which  work  he  can 
perform  on  a loom  established  in  his  home  and  which  will  provide  him  with 
some  income. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
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Number  of  Persons  in  Each  County  to  Whom  Services  of  Bureau  Have  Been 

Offered. 


Adams,  _ _ 

] 

Elk,  

5 

2 

Allegheny,  _ __  __ 

169 

29 

24 

Armstrong,  _ 

4 

32 

41 

20 

Forest,  _ 

1 

4 

Bedford,  --  --  -- 

1 

Franklin, 

197 

Berks,  __  _ _ _____ 

10 

Fulton,  _ 

0 

0 

Blair,'  _ 

27 

7 

Potter,  __  

4 

Bradford,  _ _ _ 

2 

Huntingdon, 

Schuylkill, 

56 

5 

19 

4 

Butler,  _ 

9 

16 

14 

Cambria,  _ 

57 

Juniata, 

2 

Sullivan,  __  _ _ __ 

1 

Cameron,  _ __  _ _ 

2 

Back  a .wanna , 

52 

Susquehanna,  __  _ 

3 

6 

Lancaster,  _ _ _ 

12 

0 

Centre,  _ _ __  _ _ 

7 

6 

Union,  _ 

2 

Chester,  _ _ __ 

11 

Venango, 

5 

3 

11 

2 

Clearfield,  - - 

11 

77 

Washington,  

35 

Clinton,  _ _ 

6 

Lycoming,  _ __  

3 

Wayne,  

0 

9 

1 

51 

Crawford,  

5 

Mercer, 

9 

Wyoming,  _ 

0 

Cumberland, 

5 

Mifflin,  _ _ _ 

4 

York,  _____  _ 

13 

31 

1 

25 

14 

Total, 

1,200 

Registered  cases  assigned  to  districts. 

[ 

j Altoona 

DuBois 

Harrisburg 

1 

; 

j Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottsville 

Wilkes-Barre 

Total,  "30 

1 I 

69  58  8) 

134 

192 

86 

111 

Jewelry  manufacture  is  the  course  of  training  being  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  for  the  above  young  man  who  lost  a leg  in  an  industrial 
accident. 
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BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNUAL  REPORT— 1920 


During  1920,  555  strikes,  involving  a loss  of  $14,514,195,  in  wages 
alone,  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration, 
This  number  of  strikes  is  the  largest  for  any  single  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Joss  in  wages  is  but  an  index  to  the 
loss  suffered  by  the  industries  involved  and  by  the  families  of  the 
strikers.  The  loss  in  wages  does  not  include  the  salaries  lost  by 
men  employed  by  the  various  railroads  in  the  State  who  walked  out 
in  April  1920. 

More  than  100  additional  strikes  were  averted  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Mediators  in  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Nearly  one  half  of  all  the  strikes  in  Pennsylvania,  namely,  275, 
occurred  in  Philadelphia.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  in  that  City 
amounted  to  $4,877,281. 

The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  endeavored  to  settle 
436  of  the  555  strikes  reported.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  re- 
corded in  1920,  425  were  officially  called  off  by  the  unions,  and  80 
were  ended  without  this  action.  Fifty  strikes  were  pending  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  number  of  industrial  con- 
flicts in  this  State  from  1916  to  1920,  inclusive: 


Number  of 

Year.  strikes 

reported . 

Number 

settled. 

No.  in  which 
mediators 
were  active. 

Man  days 
lost. 

Wages  lost. 

1916,  316 

298 

200 

3,574.860 

$7,814,296 

1917,  1 498 

410 

259 

1,431,328 

4,094,769 

1918,  - 317 

289 

162 

507,937 

2,212,304 

1919,  -----  484 

472 

233 

4,665,118 

13,943,502 

1920,  - 555 

605 

436 

3,128,291 

14,514,195 

This  statement,  in  addition  to  showing  the  number  of  strikes  in 
Pennsylvania,  reveals  the  efforts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  to  end  all  industrial  strikes.  The  number  of  strikes 
in  1920,  in  which  agents  of  the  Bureau  acted,  is  almost  twice  as 
large  as  the  number  in  any  previous  year. 

(3) 
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The  most  important  achievement  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  in  1920,  was  the  settlement  of  the  railroad  walkout  or 
“vacation”  in  April.  Efforts  to  handle  the  situation  and  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  involved  were  made  by  Mediators  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  by  agents  of  the  labor  departments 
in  other  states  affected  by  the  strike,  including  the  territory  ex- 
tending from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  several  railroads  running  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  a result  of  the  effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion many  employers  and  employes  agreed  to  submit  their  difficulties 
to  arbitration  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the  Mediators  of  the 
Bureau  acted  as  chairmen  or  as  members  of  the  adjustment  boards. 

The  statistics  appended  to  this  report  give  the  strikes  by  in- 
dustries and  show  that  tlie  textile  trades  led  with  139  strikes  and  that 
the  metal  trades  held  second  place  with  88  strikes.  According  to 
industries,  the  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1920  were  as  follows: 


Industry. 

Total 

Number 

Man  days 
lost. 

Wages  lost. 

Building,  _ _ _ 

72 

274,751 

1,508 

$1,484,783 

7,368 

4 

12 

8 >60 
183,118 
4,881 
5,154 
11,113 
38,383 
4,173 
338,225 
1,470 
912,366 
1,121,607 

37,853 

1,055,644 

33,509 

29,827 

52,888 

205,563 

27,986 

1,789,013 

5,000 

4,753,033 

3,907,249 

857,345 

Clothing, 

49 

7 

14 

Liquors,  . . . - _ 

13 

Paper,  - „ . . ...  

Textiles,  _____________ 

13 

139 

1 

Metals,  

88 

Mines,  _ _ _ __ 

44 

Public  service,  _ _ _ 

33 

143,030 

Tobacco,  ...  . _ . 

6 

4,492 

22,828 

242,766 

709 

832 

Miscellaneous,  _ ______ 

50 

74^723 

351 

Hotels,  _ _.  __  

4 

Schools,  _ — . _ . ._ 

1 

208 

Total,  • _ 

555 

3,128,291 

$14,514,195 

The  causes  of  the  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1920  are  classified 
as  follows: 


Wages,  859 

Hours,  9 

Union,  51 

Conditions,  29 

Wages  and  hours,  — . 61 

Wages  and  union,  _! „ 19 

Wages  and  conditions,  39 

Union  and  conditions,  6 

Hours  and  union,  58 

Hours,  union  and  conditions,  1 

Wages,  union  and  conditions,  4 

Wages,  hours,  union  and  conditions, .• 19 
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The  number  of  employes  affected  by  the  strikes  in  1920  totaled 
88,988,  divided  as  follows 81,947  males  and  7,041  females.  The 
experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  during  1920 
proves  the  following  principles  and  facts: 

The  public  has  long  realized  that  it  suffers  most  in  an  industrial 
tight  which  is  not  soon  stopped  and,  therefore,  the  public  demands 
that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  in  times  of  industrial 
disputes  and  disorder,  quickly  restore  industrial  peace  and  harmony. 
While  the  Mediators  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
may  not  now  win  the  immediate  approval  of  either  party  to  an  in- 
dustrial dispute,  they  do  receive  at  once  the  emphatic  approval  of  the 
general  public. 

In  the  tables  included  in  this  report  there  is  a complete  and  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  number  of  strikes  in  1920  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, listed  according  to  counties,  and  stating  the  number  of  days 
lost  and  the  estimated  amount  of  wages  lost. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  J.  TRACY. 

Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
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EXPLANATION. 


Total  Number— Total  number  of  strikes  reported  during  the  year  of  1920. 

Bureau  Active — Total  number  of  strikes  in  which  Bureau  was  represented. 

Pending— Total  number  of  strikes  which  were  started  but  not  closed  to  January  1st.  1921. 
Causes — Various  conditions  which  caused  strikes  to  occur. 

Males — Number  of  men  involved  in  all  strikes. 

Females — Number  of  women  involved  in  all  strikes. 

Days  Idle — Number  of  days  lost  in  all  strikes. 

Man  Days  Lost— Number  of  man  days  lost  in  all  strikes. 

Wages  Lost — Amount  of  money  lost  in  wages  in  all  strikes. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Total  number  of  strikes  reported  to  Bureau: 
Bureau  active,  


4:36 

119 


Bureau  not  active. 


Total  number  of  strikes  closed: 

Officially  called  off  by  union. 


Not  officially  called  off  by  union, 


Pending  on  January  1st,  1921, 
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Tioga  County.  Venango  County. 
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Washington  County.  I Westmoreland  County. 
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Building,  - 
Chemicals, 

Clay,  

Clothing, 
Food,  — 
Leather,  .. 
Liquors,  . 
Lumber, 

Paper, 

Textiles , _ 
Laundries, 

Metals,  

Mines, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES. 

■HARRISBURG : 

1;  Keystone  Building 

. , Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Industrial  Board. 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

* 

Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Meals  Building, 

(Third  & State  Sts.) 

. .Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 

Masonic  Temple, 

(Third  & North  Sts.),.  Bureau  of  Employment. 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 

: PHILADELPHIA, 

. All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referees,  in  Manhattan 
Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  except  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  which  is  located  at  1519-1521 
Arch  Street,  Women’s  Division  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment, 18th  and  Chestnut  Streets  and  Com- 

PITTSBURGH 

pensation  Board  North  American  Building. 

All  offices  of  Department,  including  compensation, 
Inspection,  and  Rehabilitation,  Public  Safety 
Building,  Employment  offices  are  located  at  Ross 
and  Diamond  Streets,  and  518  Wylie  Ave. 

SCRANTON, 

All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  except  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  is  located  at  120  Adams  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Floor. 

ALTOONA 

All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation, 
Employment  and  Rehabilitation  in  Chamber  of 

POTTSVILLE 

Commerce  Building  Employment  Office. 

Offices  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau  of  Rehabilitation,  Ulmer  Building. 

LANCASTER,  

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  025- 
627  Woolworth  Building.  Office  of  Supervising  In- 

WILLIAMSPORT 

spector,  621-623  Woolworth  Building. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  311-312 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Offices  of  Bureau 

KANE 

of  Employment,  38  West  Willow  Street.  Bu- 
reau of  Inspection,  341  Pine  Street. 

. Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  Kane 

ERIE,  

Savings  and  Trust  Building. 

.Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  109  West  Ninth 

JOHNSTOWN 

Street. 

.Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  219  Market  Street, 

McKeesport.  . . 
meadville,  

Second  Floor. 

. Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment.  120  Fifth  Avenue. 

. .Offices  of  Bureau  of  Inspection.  Room  10,  Masonic 

DUBOIS 

Building. 

. Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau  of  Rehabilitation,  McDonald  Building,  248 

WILKES-BARRE,  

West  Long  Avenue. 

. .Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation.  Coal  Exchange  Building, 

NEW  KENSINGTON,  . . 

Sixth  Floor. 

. Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  859-86]  Fourth 
Avenue. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  1920 


During  1919,  the  first  and  most  important  work  done  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Employment  was  the  taking  of  an  exhaustive  census  of  all 
the  industries  of  Pennsylvania  for  openings  which  could  be  filled 
by  returning  soldiers.  This  work  was  so  fully  and  so  carefully  done, 
that  practically  every  returned  soldier,  who  wished  employment,  re- 
ceived the  kind  of  work  he  could  adequately  perform. 

Concerning  this  matter,  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Commissioner  Connelley,  under  date  of  March  1, 
1920,  as  follows: 

“In  my  work,  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary’s 
office,  I was  able  to  observe  the  operations  of  most  state 
and  private  employment  bureaus,  and  I want  to  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  Pennyslvania  organization,  even  to 
its  smallest  and  most  i-nsignificant  offices,  was  better  con- 
ducted and  productive  of  more  tangible  results  than  that 
of  any  other  state.” 

On  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1919,  the  United  States  Employment 
service  withdrew  from  operation  in  Pennsylvania  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Commission  of  Public  Safety  and  Defense  which  operated 
until  November  1,  1919.  Since  the  latter  date,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  has  solely  and  exclusively  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  since  that  time  to  return  to  operations 
upon  a peace  basis. 

During  the  early  spring  and  throughout  the  entire  summer  of 
1920,  strenuous  efforts  were  made,  to  recruit  farm  labor  for  the 
farms  in  every  section  of  Pennsylvania.  In  each  Employment  Of- 
fice one  day  of  each  week  was  set  aside  a,s  a Farm  Labor  Day,  se- 
lected according  to  the  customs  of  the  locality,  on  which  day,  farmers 
seeking  help  and  workers  seeking  farm  labor  could  meet  at  the  sev- 
eral State  Employment  Offices  for  interviews  and  for  the  making  of 
working  agreements.  In  the  Philadelphia  district  this  day  was 
Monday,  in  the  McKeesport  district  it  was  Tuesday,  in  the  Harris- 
burg and  Williamsport  districts  it  was  Wednesday,  in  all  the  other 
districts  it  was  Saturday.  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Offices, 
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special  rooms  were  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  interviews 
between  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  These  efforts  were . fairly 
successful. 

The  farm  placements  of  May  exceeded  those  of  April  by  244  per 
cent,  and  the  farm  placements  of  June  exceeded  those  of  May  by 
184  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  40S  per  cent,  in  the  farm  placements 
made  in  June  over  those  in  April.  As  a result  of  these  efforts,  farm 
placements  increased  over  600  per  cent,  in  five  months. 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer to  recruit  from  the  colleges,  universities,  professional  schools 
and  high  schools,  young  men  and  older  boys  for  vacation  work  upon 
the  farms. 

The  educational  reaction  of  this  movement  upon  the  farmers  has 
been  most  interesting  in  that  it  is  educating  the  farmers  to  a realiza- 
tion that  they  mu.st  raise  their  wages  and  shorten  their  hours,  of 
labor  if  they  wish  to  hold  their  present  workers  and  to  secure  ad- 
ditional workers  for  more  extensive  or  intensive  operations. 

During  November  and  December,  1920,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Information  Office  of  the  Netherlands  Emigration  League, 
The  Hague,  Holland,  and  with  tire  representatives  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Netherlands  in  the  United  States,  whereby  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land will  be  investigated  and  classified  in  Holland  and  upon  land- 
ing either  at  New  York  or  at  Philadelphia,  will  be  directed  to  the 
State  Employment  Office,  1519  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
which  office  as  a distributing  depot,  these  Hollanders  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  farmers  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  distribu- 
tion in  every  case  will  be  handled  through  the  Philadelphia  State 
Employment  Office  and  through  the  State  Employment  Office  of  the 
district  fn  which  the  employing  farmer  lives,. 

In  every  case,  the  farmer  is  investigated  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Employment  and  must  be  a responsible  and  reliable  person  before 
any  of  these  emigrants  from  Holland  may  be  referred  to  him.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  distribute  these  Hol- 
landers by  families,  whenever  a family  enters  the  country,  and 
in  groups  of  twos,  three  or  four,  whenever  single  emigrants  come. 
By  following  this  plan,  these  strangers  will  be  company  one  to  the 
other  and  will  not  become  lonesome  and  homesick  and  will,  therefore, 
remain  satisfied  on  the  job. 

Practically  all  emigrants  from  Holland  are  dairy  farmers,  truck 
or  garden  farmers,  grain  or  general  fanners,  and  farm  laborers. 
They  represent  the  very  best  type  of  farm  labor  which  has  entered 
this  country  since  the  period  from  1848  to  1860,  when  a great  many 
German  emigrants,  fleeing  from  the  revolution  in  Germany,  came 
to  the  United  States.  They  are  so  moral  in  their  lives  and  are  so 
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clean  in  their  persons  and  in  their  habits,  that  they  can  safely 
he  taken  into  the  homes  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  and  housed  and 
boarded.  They  are  also  thrifty  and  .steady.  Most  of  them  plan  to 
become  tenants  within  a few  years,  and  within  a few  years  more 
to  become  owners  of  small  farms.  They  intend  also  to  become 
American  citizens  and  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  take  out  their  first 
naturalization  papers. 

A few  of  them  are  bringing  considerable  money  along  with  them, 
which,  after  due  time  and  investigation,  will  probably  be  invested 
in  Pennsylvania  farm  lands.  One  emigrant,  who  arrived  recently 
from  Holland,  brought  with  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  with  which 
he  plans  eventually  to  purchase  for  himself  a farm  and  to  establish 
himself  and  his  family  permanently  in  this  country. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  plan  now  fairly  well  organized  can  be 
carried  out  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  thing  which 
has  ever  been  done  for  the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  realizes  that  this  work,  undertaken 
during  1920,  is  only  preparatory  for  the  next  and  succeeding  years, 
but  it  believes  that  a solid  foundation  is  being  laid  to  relieve  per- 
manently the  general  and  more  or  less  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor 
in  every  district  of  the  State. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  furnish  labor  to  the  farmer,  has  had  the  com- 
plete and  thorough  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  A 
special  circular  was  prepared  and  was  sent  in  May  to  every  local 
Grange  in  the  Commonwealth,  calling  its  attention  to  the  State 
Employment  Office  of  its  district,  giving  the  name  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  exact  address  of  the  Office,  stating  also  the  desig- 
nated Farm  Labor  Day  for  that  district,  and  requesting  that  this 
notice  be  read  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Grange  and  he  per- 
manently posted  upon  the  bulletin  board  of  the  local  Grange.  The 
State  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  have  also  given 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  their  hearty  and  cheerful  support  in 
all  its  efforts  to  secure  farm  labor  for  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  account  of  syndicalist  and  other  labor  troubles  in  Spain,  many 
laborers  have  left  Spain  during  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that 
more  Spanish  emigrants,  entered  the  United  States  during  1920 
than  in  any  other  recent  year.  These  Spanish  laborers  are  especially 
useful  for  highway  construction  work,  for  railroad  track  work,  and 
for  the  building  of  dams.  Whenever  they  are  well  housed  and  fed, 
they  are  satisfied  and  are  willing  to  work  teii  hours  a day  and  fre- 
quently seven  days  in  the  week.  In  order  to  secure  this  Spanish 
labor  for  the  State  Highway  Department  and  for  the  railroads  of 
the  State,  several  visits  were  made  to  the  Spanish  Consul  General 
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in  New  York  City  and  to  him  were  explained  the  opportunities  open 
in  Pennsylvania  to  Spanish  laborers.  Through  his  cooperation,  the 
Spaniards  entering  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
were  referred  in  large  numbers  to  the  State  Highway  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  various  railroads  in  the  State,  and  to  a number 
of  fire-bricks  and  refractory  establishments.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  this  Spanish  labor  is  the  best  type  of  alien  labor  for  the  kinds 
of  work  previously  specified  which  has  come  to  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  serious  shortage,  everywhere  throughout 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  unskilled  or  common  labor,  representa- 
tive^ were  appointed  in  August  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  at  Ellis  Island  and  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  admitted  aliens  and  of  directing  and  dis- 
tributing them  throughout  the  State  according  to  their  occupations 
and  according  to  the  local  needs.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
recruit  from  among  these  aliens,  miners  and  miners’  laborers  for 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  foreign  consuls  in  New  York  City  and  in  Philadelphia, 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  foreign  immigration  societies,  as  well 
as  through  the  efforts  of  representatives  at  Ellis  Island  and  at 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  many  aliens  have  been  led  to  settle  and  to 
work  within  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  these 
efforts,  the  State  Employment  Office  in  Philadelphia  eventually  be- 
came, an  alien  labor  distribution  depot  from  which  employers  through- 
out the  State  could,  upon  several  days  notice,  secure  the  foreign 
laborers  they  desired. 

During  1920,  the  daily  clearance  report  system  was  developed  to 
the  point  where  the  surplus  of  unemployed  labor  in  one  section  of 
the  State  can  quickly  be  transferred  to  where  that  labor  may  be 
needed  in  another  section  of  the  State,  and  to  the  point  where  the 
shortage  of  labor  in  one  section  of  the  Commonwealth  can  rapidly 
he  filled  from  the  unemployed  surplusses  in  other  districts  of  tlr 
Commonwealth. 

On  September  1 st,  a semi-monthly  report  system  was  adopte 
according  to  which  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each  mon  ;& 
each  State  Employment  Office,  sends  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
a concise  and  specific  report  upon  employment,  unemployment,  labor 
and  industrial  conditions  in  each  district,  emphasizing  especially 
ihe  surplusses  and  the  shortages  of  labor  and  stating  approximately 
Ihe  number  of  unemployed  according  to  occupation  or  industry  in 
each  district.  Through  the  combination  of  the  semi-monthly  reports 
with  the  daily  clearance  reports,  it  is  now  possible  to  have  on  hand 
recent  and  accurate  information  concerning  employment,  vmem- 
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ployinent,  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  every  district  of  the 
State. 

Section  13  of  Act  No.  373,  1915,  provides  that  each  district  and 
local  State  Employment  Office  shall  have  a representative  council, 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner.  This  provision  has  been  complied 
with.  During  1920,  representative  councils  of  all  the  State  Em- 
ployment Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  were  appointed  or 
reappointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  All  these  representative  councils  have  been  organized 
or  reorganized  and  are  functioning  according  to  their  statutory  duties 
as  specified  in  Section  14,  Act  373,  1915.  These  councils  ai’e  of  great 
service  to  the  State  Employment  Office, s,  both  in  their  moral  support 
and  in  the  expert  advice  and  wisdom  they  furnish  to  the  officials  of 
the  State  Employment  Offices  as  well  as  to  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment. 

On  February  15,  1920,  the  State  Employment  Office,  Altoona,  Pa., 
which  had  been  temporarily  closed,  was  reopened  for  service.  On 
September  1,  1920,  the  State  Employment  Office,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
which  had  been  temporarily  closed  during  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment,  was  reopened.  On  September  15,  1920,  the 
State  Employment  Office,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  which  had  been 
temporarily  closed,  was  reopened. 

In  order  that  all  sections  and  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  quickly  and  adequately  served'  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, State  Employment  Offices  be  opened  for  service  in  York,  Read- 
ing, Allentown,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Dubois. 

Tt  is  also  imperative  that  a special  State  Employment  Office  for 
Women  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible  in  a first-class  respectable  lo- 
cation in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  the  female  factory  workers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  technical,  professional  and  executive  women  can  re- 
ceive the  service  they  demand  and  have  long  deserved. 

During  the  closing  months  of  1920.  a new  weekly  report  form 
for  men  was  prepared  and  printed  to  be  used  by  all  the  State  Em- 
ployment Offices  beginning  January  1,  1921.  This  new  weekly  re- 
port form  for  men  contains  a new  classification  of  occupations  and 
industries,  fitting  as  closely  as  possible  the  present  and  actual  in- 
dustrial and  occupational  conditions  of  the  State. 

It  contains  a new  column  entitled  “Retentions”  which  shows 
for  the  first  time  the  service  which  all  the  State  Employment  Offices 
have,  since  their  establishment,  rendered  to  employers  in  preventing 
employes  from  leaving  their  present  jobs,  in  sending  such  employes 
back  to  their  jobs  which  they  were  trying  to  leave,  and  in  thus  keep- 
ing down  the  troublesome  and  expensive  turnover  of  labor. 

This  new  weekly  report  form  contains  also  a new  double  column 
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entitled  “Information  to  Employer  and  Employe.”  Since  their  estab- 
lishment, all  the  State  Employment  Offices  have  furnished  a great 
deal  of  information  both  to  employers  and  to  employes  which  never  re- 
sulted in  or  appeared  in  employers'  orders  for  labor  or  in  employes' 
applications  for  jobs.  In  this  new  double  column,  a record  according 
to  industry  and  occupation  is  kept  of  all  such  information  furnished 
to  employes  or  to  employers,  thus  showing  concretely  this,  valuable 
type,  of  service  rendered  by  all  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the 
Bureau  of  Employment. 

During  October,  November,  and  December,  1920,  and  especially  af- 
ter unemployment  began  to  increase,  a special  letter  was  sent  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  every  employer  of 
five  per.sons  or  more  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ex- 
cept those  in  Allegheny  County  and  in  Philadelphia  County,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  State  Employment  Office  in  his  district,  stating 
the  name  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  exact  address  of  the  Office, 
and  inviting  him  to  tile  his  labor  orders  regularly  in  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  of  his  district  and  to  enjoy  so  far  as  is  possible  the 
free  services  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

From  the  statistical  tables  which  are  appended  to  this  report, 
it  will  be  seen  that  during  1920  there  were  310,943  applications 
for  work  filed  in  the  several  State  Employment  Offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment,  557,882  orders  for  labor  were  filed  by  employers, 
and  242,702  persons  were  referred  to  jobs  by  the  several  State  Em- 
ployment Offices.  Of  these  persons,  227,796  received  jobs  and  were 
placed  upon  the  pay  roll.  These  figures  are  interesting.  The  orders 
for  labor  during  the  twelve  months  of  1920,  exceeded  the  applications 
for  jobs  by  79  per  cent.  Of  those  applying  for  jobs  78  per  cent,  were 
referred  to  positions  and  73.2  per  cent,  of  those  applying  for  jobs 
secured  jobs  and  were  placed  upon  the  pay  roll.  Of  the  242.702 
persons  referred  to  positions,  93. S per  cent,  received  the  positions 
to  which  they  were  sent.  This  fact  reveals  the  careful  and  excellent 
placement  work  of  the  officials  in  the  several  State  Employment 
Offices.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  557,882  persons 
asked  for  by  employers  during  1920,  it  was  possible  to  furnish  only 
40.8  per  cent.  This  statement  shows  clearly  and  accurately  the  acute 
shortage  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania  during  1920,  from  January  1st  to 
November  20th,  when  unemployment  became  really  noticeable  and 
pronounced. 

The  appended  statistics  show  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons placed  in  a day  during  1920,  by  all  the  State  Employment  Of- 
fices was  760.  The  average  number  of  persons  placed  per  month  was 
19.000.  The  average  daily  wage  of  all  the  persons  placed  by  all  the 
State  Employment  Offices  dluring  1920  was  $5.40.  The  potential 
wage  value  of  the  placements  made  by  the  State  Employment  Offices 
in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  during  1920  approximates  $4100  a 


day,  $102,600  a working  month,  and  $1,230,098.40  for  the  year. 
These  figures  which  are  an  under  statement  of  the  facts,  clearly  reveal 
the  value  to  the  working  man  and  woman,  to  the  employers,  and 
to  the  State,  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  State  Employment  Of- 
fices. 

Included  in  this  report,  are  special  reports  of  each  State  Employ- 
ment Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

There  is  also  included  herein,  a report  of  the  Division  of  Licensed 
Agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  prepared  and  submitted  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Lightner,  Chief  of  that  Division.  This  report  shows  that 
163,984  persons  were  placed  in  employment  by  the  private  employ- 
ment agents  operating  under  a license  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
cf  Pennsylvania.  It  also  shows  that  277  licenses  were  issued  to  pri- 
vate employment  agents  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  fiscal  year  from 
October  1,  1919  up  to  and  including  September  30,  1920,  and  that 
the  license  fees  from  these  licenses  brought  into  the  State  Treasury 
$13,850.  During  this  fiscal  year,  eight  licenses  were  surrendered, 
eight  licenses,  were  revoked,  three  licenses  were  regranted  and  seven 
licenses  were  refused.  Twenty-eight  cases  of  wage  complaints  filed 
by  aliens  were  investigated  and  settled,  in  which  $912.16  represents 
the  amount  of  wages  recovered  for  the  aliens.  During  the  year, 1679 
investigations  and  inspections  were  conducted  by  the  investigators 
in  this  Division.  Sixty-two  violations  of  law  and  rules  were  dis- 
covered. Two  hundred  and  sixteen  complaints  regarding  fees  were 
considered.  In  these,  83  decisions  were  given  in  favor  of  the  agents, 
involving  $394.35.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  decisions  were  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  complainants  involving  $1508.01. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  excellent  and  effective  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Jacob  Lightner  and  his  expert  investigators  and 
assistants  have,  conducted  the  business  of  the  Division  of  Licensed 
Agents. 

In  closing  this  annual  report,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment wishes  to  express  his  great  obligation  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  his  steady  support, 
his  sound  advice,  his  keen  interest,  and  his  impelling  inspiration 
in  all  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the  Bureau.  He  wishes  also  to 
'commend  in  the  highest  terms,  the  faithful,  devoted,  conscientious  and 
effective  service  of  every  Superintendent  of  the  State  Employment 
Offices  and  of  every  employe  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment; especially  has  he  been  greatly  assisted  in  all  his  efforts  and 
undertakings  by  the  vise  advice,  the  loyal  support  and  the  most 
hearty  cooperation  from  Mr.  Jacob  Lightner,  Chief,  Division  of 
Licensed  Agents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS. 

Director. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

The  Altoona  State  Employment  Office  was  re-opened  on  February 
16,  1920.  This  office  opens  at  8 o’clock,  A.  M.,  and  closes  at  6 o’clock, 
P.  M.  The  hours  of  the  office  are  so  arranged  that  the  office  is  open 
continually. 

The  office  maintains  a regular  Farmers’  Aftenioon  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  winter  and  summer,  and  has  met  with  great  success.  The 
office  is  a Clearing  House  for  all  kinds  of  farm  labor,  and  the  farm- 
ers spend  the  afternoon  in  interviewing  the  various  applicants  for 
work. 

Monday,  during  the  State  Road  Season,  is  set  aside  as  State  Road 
Labor  Day.  The  State  Road  Agents  come  in  on  that  day  to  inter- 
view applicants  and  take  them  with  them,  if  they  are  satisfactory. 
The  office  has  furnished  a large,  number  of  laborers  for  State  road 
work. 

Tuesday  is  set  aside  for  Miners’  Day,  and  while  we  have  not  had 
a great  deal  of  success  in  securing  miners;  nevertheless,  we  are 
going  to  continue  this  day  as  Miners’  Day. 

During  the  year,  eight  young  ladies  were  directed  to  hospitals, 
where  they  are  now  in  training  for  nurses.  The  office  has  a list  of 
trained  and  practical  nurses  who  are,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  great  demand.  A duplicate  of  this  list  is  kept  at  the  Superintend- 
ent’s home  where  people  can  get  in  touch  with  a nurse  at  any  hour 
of  the  night. 

The  office  is,  continually  surveying.  One  survey  goes  out  every 
week  for  various  classes,  hunting  positions  for  laborers  and  study- 
ing the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  different  sections  of  the  dis- 
tricts. The  survey  is  to  find  the  number  of  people  employed,  or  of 
people  out  of  employment.  Two  special  surveys  are  sent  out  during 
the  year,  one  in  March  and  the  other  in  May,  to  the  schools  in  the 
district  and  to  the  business  colleges,  to  find  out  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  graduating  class,  and  to  learn  the  number 
who  will  graduate,  so  that  the  office  can  be  in  position  to  find  employ- 
ment for  them.  In  this  way  places  have  been  found  for  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  students  immediately  on  their  graduation. 
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YEARLY  REPORT. 


Industry  and  Occupation 

Applications 

Help  Wanted 

Placed 

Male. 

994 

965 

897 

59 

23 

23 

234 

6,260 

21,641 

160 

2,757 

530 

2,129 

251 

5^951 

6,549 

1,533 

170 

168 

591 

343 

Totals,  — - - - 

5,335 

42,922 

3,971 

Female. 

Stenographers  and  bookkeepers, 
Domestics,  waitresses,  clerks,  etc., 
Day  workers,  

Totals,  - 


192 

72 

72 

512 

714 

371 

7,998 

8,262 

7,757 

8,702 

9,048 

8,200 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
ERIE,  PA. 

STATISTICS:  For  tlie  first  three  months  of  the  year  1920,  Miss 
Rose  Glenn  was  in  charge  of  the  office  and  had  no  assistance.  For 
the  rest  of  the  year,  Mr.  A.  W.  Motley,  was  in  charge  of  the  office  and 
Miss  Glenn  was  Chief  of  the  Women’s  Division.  During  the  year 
were  received  the  applications  of  4,824  men  and  1,342  women  and  of 
this  number  were  placed  3,574  men  and  1,048  women,  totaling  4,622 
placements.  We  received  openings  for  4,984  men  and  1,275  women, 
totaling  6,259  openings  for  men  and  women.  These  figures  show 
that  we  actually  placed  three  out  of  every  four  people  who  applied 
to  the  office  and  filled  three  out  of  every  four  requisitions  that  were 
filed  with  us  by  employers. 

These  figures  are  not  quite  so  high  as  the  figures  presented  during 
the  year  1919,  but  for  the  first  three  months  of  1919,  there  were 
eleven  people  employed  in  the  office  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
three  persons.  The  only  comparison  that  can  be  secured  for  the 
two  years,  is  by  taking  the  figures  for  the  last  half  of  1919  and  the 
last  half  of  1920.  as  during  the  last  half  of  1919  there  were  three 
in  the  office  and  in  the  same  period  in  1920,  two  were  employed. 
During  the  period  in  1919,  660  women  were  placed  and  1,469  men. 
while,  during  this  period  in  1920  657  women  secured  positions  and 
2,258  men,  which  shows  an  increase  of  768  placements  or  37  per  cent 
increase  over  1919. 
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CIRCULARIZING  AND  ADVERTISING:  During  the  year  we 
have  sent  out  circular  letters  to  the  real  estate  dealers,  insurance 
companies,  department  stores,  garages,  retail  and  wholesale  establish- 
ments, in  an  effort  to  secure  their  orders  for  clerks,  and  very  good 
results  have  been  obtained.  We  also  sent  two  circular  letters  to 
the  secretary  of  every  farmers’  grange  in  this  district  and  to  every 
mine  operator.  Advertisements  have  been  run  in  the  three  daily 
Erie  newspapers : Times,  Herald  and  Dispatch;  advertisements,  have 
also  appeared  in  Polish  and  Italian  papers  of  Erie.  We  have  also 
advertised  in  the  North  East  and  Meadville  papers. 

WEEKLY  LIST:  Each  week  we  have  put  out  a list  of  men  that 
are  available  for  immediate  employment ; this  list  being  sent  to 
every  manufacturer  of  any  size  in  the  Erie  district.  This  list  does 
not  mention  any  names,  but  simply  states  the  occupation  and  the 
experience  in  the  trade.  We  have  obtained  very  good  results  from 
this  letter  and  we  have  never  sent  out  a copy  from  which  we  did 
not  place  some  of  the  listed  men  and  women,  and  some  weeks  we 
have  placed  the  entire  list. 

PLANT  VISITATION : Mr.  Motley  has  visited  every  plant  during 
the  past  year  in  the  city  of  Erie,  also  the  industries  of  North  East 
and  Meadville,  Penn.  Miss  Glenn,  Chief  of  the  Womens’  Division, 
has  visited  eighteen  plants,  employing  2226  women  and  girls  and 
she  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  them  in  explaining  the  labor  laws 
affecting  women  and  children.  Miss  Glenn  has  also  assisted  the  wo- 
men and  girls  in  these  plants  in  their  welfare  work,  where  there 
is  no  special  welfare  worker.  The  office  during  the  past  year  has 
initiated  women  help  in  two  factories  where  women  labor  was  never 
used  before.  One  of  these  shops,  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  was 
the  first  boiler  shop  in  the  city  to  use  female  labor. 

COOPERATION : The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  up  to  this  year  has 
maintained  an  employment  office,  has  discontinued  this  branch  of 
its  work  and  now  turns  over  all  its  calls  to  the  State  Employment 
Office.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association  and  of 
the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Associated  Charities,  International 
Institute,  Women’s  Industrial,  Zonta  Club,  Women’s  Club  of  Erie, 
U S.  Inter-departmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  High  School  Con- 
sellors,  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  and  the  Employment  De- 
partments of  the  typewriter  companies.  We  are  also  in  close  touch 
with  the  State  Factory  Inspector,  Mr.  Drozeski.  The  employment 
departments  of  most  of  the  industries  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  us  and  in  most  cases  furnish  us  with  any  information  that  we 
may  desire. 
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LABOE  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL:  In  accordance  with 
Act  373,  1915,  Pennsylvania  Statutes,  the  Representative  Council  of 
the  State  Employment  Office  for  the  Erie  district  was  appointed  hy 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Two  meetings  of  this 
council  have  been  held.  The  members  of  this  organization 
have  taken  a deep  interest  in  this  committee  and  a great  deal  of 
good  will  be  derived  from  it,  especially  during  the  present  unem- 
ployment period. 

During  the  coming  year,  it  is  the  Intention  of  this  office  to  establish 
closer  relations  with  the  plants  and  industries  outside  the  city  of 
Erie.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  by  following  up  the  visits  with  circular  letters  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  keeping  a list  of  available  men  before  the  out- 
of-town  employers,  from  week  to  week,  through  the  use  of  our  mail- 
ing list. 

We  also  intend  again  to  place  before  all  the  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict the  benefits  of  this  office  and  to  prove  to  those  who  have  not 
used  this  office  up  to  the  present  time,  that  we  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  them. 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

The  statistical  data  presented  in  this  report  have  reference  to 
the  activities  of  the  Harrisburg  State  Employment  Office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment.  It  covers  the  operation  of 
this  office  during  the  calendar  year,  1920.  These  data  and  particu- 
larly the  number  of  actual  placements  made,  both  male  and  female, 
record  the  service  rendered  by  this  office  to  employers  and  appli- 
cants for  employment  during  the  year. 

Beginning  January  1,  1920,  the  market  showed  a marked  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labor  in  nearly  all  the  important  industries  and 
trades  and  continued  unabated  up  to  October  1st,  when  a curtail- 
ment of  (business  activities  caused  large  numbers  of  employes  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  work,  who  secured  employ- 
ment in  1920,  was  5377.  The  number  of  male  applicants  for  whom 
positions  were  secured,  was  2391,  while  2986  females  were  placed 
in  employment.  Of  the  2391  male  applicants  who  secured  employ- 
ment, 2081  or  87  per  cent,  were  native  born,  and  of  the  2986  females 
2688  or  90  per  cent,  were  native  born.  From  January  1st  to  October 
1st,  406  ex-service  men  secured  employment  through  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  this  office.  After  this  date  ,it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
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keeping  separate  records  of  these  men.  The  total  number  of  persons 
called  for  by  employers  during  the  year  1920,  was  11,062  (6,942 
males  and  4,120  females). 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  is  evident  that  at  no  time  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  were  we  unable  to  obtain  for  a 
man  the  kind  of  work  for  which  lie  asked.  Of  course,  there  were 
exceptions  when  men  applied  for  work  for  which  they  were  not 
qualified  or  when  their  qualifications  were  of  such  an  unsual  nature 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  an  opening  in  this  district.  But  in 
the  matter  of  actual  work,  so  far  as  the  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  labor- 
ing classes  were  concerned,  we  were  always  able  to  offer  a man  a job. 

To  meet  the  daily  demands  of  hundreds  of  industries  and  manu- 
facturing establishments,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  secure  pub- 
licity through  newspapers  and  to  make  personal  solicitation  to  fill 
these  orders.  We  resorted  to  every  known  expedient  that  might 
attract  labor  or  encourage  men  who  were  unable  to  accept  work  in 
lines  that  were  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  numerous  plants. 

In  the  Spring  of  1920,  an  acute  shortage  of  farm  laborers  developed 
and  to  meet  this  emergency,  the  Bureau  established  working  rela- 
tions between  the  farmer  and  farm  labor  by  setting  aside  Wednes- 
day of  each  week  as  Farm  Labor  Day.  This  was  given  wide  pub- 
licity tby  display  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  by  circular  let- 
ters sent  to  all  Grange  secretaries,  requesting  them  to  post  notices 
on  their  bulletin  boards  at  their  regular  semi-monthly  meetings. 
These  activities  and  efforts  brought  excellent  results  and  wre  were 
successful  in  reducing  this  shortage. 

During  June,  July  and  August,  special  attention  was  given  to 
Ihe  placement  of  students  and  juvenile  workers.  The  cooperation 
of  every  one  was  urged  in  this  movement.  Juvenile  application  cards 
were  furnished  the  various  officials  of  the  schools,  employers  were 
personally  interviewed,  and  opportunities  prearranged  for  these 
workers  at  such  a time  when  they  would  be  released.  Through  our 
efforts  and  through  the  cooperation  of  employers,  both  in  industrial 
and  in  agricultural  pursuits,  a large  number  of  these  young  men 
and  boys  were  placed  upon  farms  and  in  other  healthful  and  re- 
munerative positions. 

Again  in  July  there  developed  a shortage  of  farm  workers  during 
the  harvest  period.  Wives  of  farmers  personally  called  at  this  of- 
fice appealing  for  help.  Many  of  these  women  informed  us  that  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  help,  they  were  compelled  to  operate  the 
binders  in  the  fields  besides  attending  to  their  regular  house  duties. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  applicants  who  came  into  the  office  seeking 
other  lines  of  employment  were  in  many  cases  persuaded  to  accept 
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farm  work  during  this  period.  By  this  method  the  office  was  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  a sufficient  number  of  workers  to  harvest  the 
wheat. 

In  September  a regular  and  systematic  campaign  of  personal  visits 
to  employers  and  to  unemployed  workers,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
orders,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Peters,  Director  of  this  Bu- 
reau. This  was  at  once  put  into  operation  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, commercial  houses  and  industrial  plants  in  this  vicinity 
were  visited  regularly  by  a representative  of  the  men’s  division  and 
by  a representative  of  the  women’s  division.  By  this  system,  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  more  cordial  relations  and  closer  contact  with 
managers  of  employment  departments  in  factories. 

As  prescribed  by  Act  373,  1915,  a Representative  Council  was 
organized  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. Keystone  Building,  September  28th.  Employment  and  labor 
conditions  were  discussed  thoroughly  and  to  meet  any  emergency  of 
unemployment  that  may  eventually  develop,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Bureau  communicate  with  city  and  county  officials  in  order 
that  we  may  have  their  cooperation  if  a crisis  of  this  kind  should 
develop.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  mayors  of  the  cities,  city  council- 
lors, county  commissioners,  and  burgesses  of  townships,  asking  their 
cooperation  and  influence  in  encouraging  public  improvements.  Nu- 
merous responses  were  received,  assuring  us  of  their  cooperation  and 
also  that  they  had  deferred  improvements  anticipating  such  a con- 
dition. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  there  developed  a curtailment  of 
business  activities  in  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  district.  Large  numbers  of  employes  'were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. There  was  a surplus  of  labor  in  contrast  with  the  marked 
under-supply  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  we  -were  confronted  by  the 
problem  of  finding  men  for  the  manless  jobs,.  The  entire  situation  is 
now  reversed.  We  are  now  exercising  every  possible  effort  to  secure 
a job  for  the  jobless,  man.  To  obtain  work  for  these  unemployed  work- 
ers, the  Bureau  representative  has  been  interviewing  officials  of 
municipalities  and  public  utilities  to  induce  them  to  start  all  im- 
provements they  had  anticipated  and  which  wrnre  deferred  for  reasons 
of  high  prices  of  material  and  labor.  To  encourage  these  persons,  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a happy  condition  in  the  labor 
field  is  reached  when  the  employes  are  working  regularly  and  under 
satisfactory  condilions  and  wages,  and  that  idleness  breeds  crime. 

The  Bureau  received  information  that  a serious  shortage  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  prevailed  in  the  anthracite  coal  districts.  As 
a medium  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  there,  working  rela- 
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tions  wftre  established  with  the  State  Mine  Inspectors  and  officials  of 
these  anthracite  coal  mines.  Through  this  method  we  secured  open- 
ings for  655  skilled  workers  and  465  unskilled  workers.  Men  are 
being  referred  to  these  positions  daily. . 

A close  examination  of  the  detailed  work,'  however,  will  show 
that  well  directed  placements  constitute  a large  part  of  the  Bureau’s 
labor. 

There  is  another  highly  interesting  work  performed  which  can- 
uat  be  reduced  to  figures  as  it  is  not  generally  known  by  the  public. 
We  refer  to  the  stabilizing  or  balancing  of  labor  in  the  matter  of 
employment.  It  is  a common  experience  to  have  men  come  into  the 
office  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  employment  and  de- 
sire to  make  a change.  This  dissatisfaction  arises  many  times  from 
hearsay  of  some  other  person  who  speaks  of  greater  wages  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  To  ward  off  men  from  false  trails,  officers  in 
the  Bureau  are  enjoined  to  secure  definite  information  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  work,  industrial  conditions,  wages,  number  and  kinds 
of  lodging  facilities,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  before  referring  any  workers 
to  any  job.  Every  one  must  concede  that  a happy  condition  in  the 
labor  word  is  reached  when  the  employes  are  working  regularly  under 
satisfactory  conditions  and  wages  and  when  the  employers  are  receiv- 
ing the  full  measure  of  time  and  effort  for  which  they  pay-  Whatever 
works  toward  this  end  is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

On  September  1,  1920,  Superintendent  Fred  W.  Church,  726  High- 
land Avenue,  Johnstown,  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  from 
the  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  State  Employment  Office  in 
Johnstown.  Mr.  Church  held  that  position  for  live  years  and  dur- 
ing his  superintendency  saw  the  office  grow  from  a few  applica- 
tions and  a few  placements  a week  to  hundreds  of  applications  and 
hundreds  of  placements  every  month  until  the  Johnstown  Employ- 
ment Office  ranked  third  or  fourth  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  Cuddy  Stiver,  401  Cypress  Avenue,  Johnstown,  has  been 
promoted  to  succeed  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Stiver  has  been  Mr.  Church’s 
assistant  for  three  years  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
routine  of  the  office.  He  is  also  well  and  widely  known  'throughout 
the  district  of  the  Johnstown  Office,  which  includes  Cambria,  Somer- 
set, Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Jefferson  and  Flearfie1d  Counties. 
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Miss  Flora  Blough,  825  Broad  St.,  Johnstown,  who  has  been  work- 
ing temporarily  in  the  Johnstown  Employment  Office,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Superintendent  Stiver  and  will  look  alter 
especially  women  placements. 


Month 

Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Sent  Out 

Received 

Positions 

•January,  

780 

4,558 

435 

411 

February,  _ - 

306 

4,504 

217 

212 

March,  - — - . 

424 

6,071 

279 

226 

April,  -------  - — - 

407 

4,779 

299 

283 

May,  - - 

687 

3,376 

535 

521 

June,  — - - --  ---  ---  - - - - 

500 

3,238 

434 

384 

July,  — - - - - 

564 

3,105 

514 

435 

August,  --  - _ - 

526 

2,300 

462 

405 

September,  

450 

6,430 

515 

461 

October,  - 

714 

8,081 

679 

635 

November,  —-  - - — - _ - 

972 

5,248 

896 

833 

December,  _-  

1,070 

6,841 

886 

845 

Totals,  — — - 

7,400 

58,531 

6,151 

5,651 

WAGE  VALUE  OF  PLACEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1920 


1920 

Average 

Daily  Wage  per 

Man 

Average  Daily 
Wage  Value  of  Daily 
Placements 

Total  Average 
Monthly  Wage  Value 
of  AH  Placements 

January, 

$4  76 

$75  24 

$1,956  38 

February,  - 

4 94 

47  60 

1,047  28 

March,  - 

4 95 

41  43 

1,118  70 

April,  

5 06 

55  07 

1,431  98 

May,  — 

4 71 

102  24 

2,453  91 

June,  - 

5 £9 

89  66 

2,331  36 

July,  - --  

5 36 

89  50 

2,827  25 

August,  _ 

5 76 

89  72 

2,332  80 

September, 

5 86 

108  06 

2,701  40 

October,  

6 35 

213  29 

5,332  25 

November,  — 

5 71 

198  18 

4,750  43 

December,  

6 05 

158  16 

5,112  25 

Grand  totals,  

12)$64  79 

12)$1 ,268  15 

12)$32,902  03 

$5  40 

$105  68 

$2,741  83 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 


McKeesport,  pa. 

The  McKeesport  district,  in  the  main,  consists  of  many  large  in- 
dustrial plants;  such  as  steel  mills,  foundries,  glass  factories,  tin 
mills,  etc.  during  1920,  all  industries  in  the  district  maintained  their 
record  for  continuous  operation,  with  occasional  exceptions,  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  reason  of  the  “outlaw”  railroad  strike  which 
extended  over  a period  of  several  months,  and  which,  in  reality,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  settled,  even  though  the  railroads 
are  operating  at  such  capacity  as  to  cause  little,  if  any  material  in- 
terference with  the  operation  of  other  industries  dependent  thereon 
for  transportation  facilities. 
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In  the  enumeration  of  the  separate  industries,  the  reader  is  ad- 
vised that: 

National  Tube  Company,  IT.  S.  Seamless  Tube  Company,  National 
Galvanizing  Works,  (affiliated  companies)  operated  at  normal  ca- 
pacity throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception,  as  already  stated, 
of  the  interference  by  railroad  strike.  Little,  if  any,  operation  was 
lost  through  fault  of  the  industries  themselves. 

McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  largest  independent  tin  mill 
in  the  world,  operated  at  normal  capacity  throughout  1920,  and  dur- 
ing some  periods  of  the  year,  the  entire  capacity  of  41  mills  was  in 
operation.  The  only  interruption  in  operation  was  due  to  the  rail- 
road strike. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company  operated  at  normal  capacity  through- 
out 1920,  and  the  same  information  applies  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Foundry,  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Foundry,  U.  S.  Glass  Works,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Clarion,  Pa.,  the  Morris-Bailey  Company,  Wilson, 
Pa.,  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Duquesne,  Pa. 

BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION:  This  line  of  work  showed 
normal  activity  for  1920,  "with  the  exception  of  about  two  months. 
The  interruption  noted  was  occasioned  by  a strike  of  the  carpenters, 
and  later  by  a strike  of  the,  bricklayers.  A strike  on  the  part  of  the 
carpenters,  or  of  other  building  tradesmen,  is  usually,  an  annual 
occurrence;  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  this  line 
of  work  showed  normal  activity  during  1920. 

CLERICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL:  There  is  a low  percentage 
of  labor  turnover  in  this  line.  Employes  usually  stay  for  a long 
period  in  one  position,  and  in  the  event  of  a vacancy,  such  vacancy 
is  usually  filled  through  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  some  employe : 
consequently,  not  a large  list  of  vacancies  reaches  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office..  With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it  may  be  stated 
that  slight  activity  was  shown  during  1920. 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE:  In  this  line  of  work, 
the  demand  for  house  maids  exceeds  the  supply,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  condition  will  remain  indefinitely,  for  the  reason 
that  girls  and  Women  formerly  engaged  in  this  work  now  find  that 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  secure  better  wages  in  the  factories,  and, 
in  addition,  to  enjoy  specified  hours  of  labor.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  is  thought  that  the  shortage  of  house  maids  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
remedied.  It  is  thought  that  the  McKeesport  Office  has  had  reason- 
able success  along  this  line. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  during  1920,  the  McKeesport 
Office  has  had  a successful  year. 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFF  IGF, 

NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 

The  following  is  the  report  of- the  work  and  activities  of  this  of- 
fice for  the  period  September  15,  1920,  when  the  office  was  reopened, 
to  December  31,  1920: 


Persons 
applying  for 
positions 

Persons 
asked  for  by 
employers 

Persons 
sent  to 
positions 

Persons 

receiving 

positions 

2 

2 

Building  trades,  

19 

19 

11 

10 

Machinery  and  metals,  

143 

245 

126 

118 

Clerical,  — . — 

18 

15 

10 

10 

Transportation,  --  - . — 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Common  Labor,  _ . - 

615 

676 

544 

523 

Miscellaneous,  --  ...  

35 

77 

22 

22 

830 

1,038 

714 

684 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Briefly  stated,  the  functions  of  this  office  for  the  past  year  have 
been  to  find  men  for  jobs  and  jobs  for  men. 

There  have  been  two  distinct  periods  within  the  past  year:  the 
first  period  extending  from  January  1st  until  about  October  30th, 
during  which  time  our  work  to  a large  extent,  consisted  of  finding 
men  for  available  positions.  Since  October  30th,  due  to  present 
industrial  depression,  our  work  to  a large  extent  has  been  confined 
to  finding  positions  for  men. 

As  weekly  reports  have,  been  filed  with  the  Bureau  at  Harrisburg 
lor  the  past  year,  giving  number  of  applicants,  men  referred  to  posi- 
tions, and  number  of  men  receiving  positions,  they  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  this  report. 

The  actual  interviewing  and  placement  work  is  divided  into  sub- 
stantially four  Departments: 

SKILLED  TRADES  AND  APPRENTICESHIPS: 

W.  H.  Chambers,  Examiner,  assisted  by  T.  T.  Gilbert,  who  acts 
both  as  Assistant  Examiner  and  as  Clerk  to  Mr.  Chambers. 

This  Department 'handles  the  skilled  construction  and 
industrial  trades,  such  as  machinists,  engineers,  firemen, 
carpenters,  electricians,  shipyard  workers,  etc.  A large 
volume  of  its  business  is  also  done  with  hotels,  public 
and  private  institutions,  in  supplying  them  with  attend- 
ants, chefs,  kitchen  help,  etc. 
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FARM  DEPARTMENT: 

In  charge  of  S.  J.  Moffit. 

The  work  of  this  Department  has  been  confined  to  a 
large  extent  to  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Delaware,  Mont- 
gomery, Bucks,  and  Northampton  Counties.  The  place- 
ment work  of  this  Department  is  more  difficult  than  and 
other  line  of  placement  woi*k,  owing  to  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  in  close  and  frequent  touch  with  the 
farmer  and  in  checking  up  the  openings  he  may  have. 
Because  of  this  condition,  the  office  designated  Monday 
of  each  week  for  the  special  purpose  of  handling  farm 
labor,  farmers  being  urged  to  come  to  the  office  on  that 
day  so  that  they  might  interview,  employ,  and  escort 
the  men  selected  to  their  respective  farms.  The  Farm 
Bureau  operates,  however,  on  the  other  week  days,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  by  making  a special  drive  on 
one  particular  day  in  the  week,  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  employer  and 
of  the  applicant.  In  addition  to  hundreds  of  the  smaller 
farms  in  the  counties  named,  many  of  the  large  private 
estates,  dairies  and  model  farms  of  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, were  supplied  with  general  farm  hands,  dairymen, 
horticulturists,  harvest  hands,  etc.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  college  and  high  school  students  were  placed  on 
large  estates  during  the  summer  months  in  farm  work 
of  a varying  nature. 

TECHNICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEPARTMENT: 

In  charge  of  H.  I.  Wingert. 

This  Department  was  created  after  the  closing  down 
of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Booth  in  the  City  Hall 
Plaza ; and  handles  technical,  civil  and  production  engi- 
neers, draftsmen,  salesmen,  stenographers,  typists, 
clerks,  and  all  classes  of  professional  and  office  positions. 

COMMON  LABOR: 

In  charge  of  T.  F.  Deegan,  who  in  addition  to  this  work,  conducts 
the  Information  Desk  at  the  Main  Entrance  to  the  offices. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  best  results,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  can  be  obtained  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
the  employer  and  of  the  applicant  by  encouraging  manu- 
facturers in  need  of  a considerable  number  of  men  to 
send  their  representatives  to  the  office,  where  space  is  as- 
signed to  them  and  where  applicants  are  referred  to 
them  by  the  Information  Desk.  This  practice  has  brought 
about  a personal  acquaintance  between  the  company 
representatives  and  the  various  members  of  the  State 
force,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  effected  ex- 
cept by  personal  calls  at  the  plants  themselves. 

The  office  has  had  as  many  as  eighteen  company 
representatives  stationed  here  on  a given  day,  while  for 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a daily  average  of  seven 
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representatives  of  employers  stationed  at  the  office, 

either  for  a day  or  for  a longer  period. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  larger  industries  of  both  the  Philadelphia 
district  and  the  State  at  large,  which  have  had  their  employment 
representatives  detailed  here  for  a period  of  three  months  or  longer: 

Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Bristol. 

Chester  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chester. 

Hog  Island  Shipyard. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chester. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown. 

Arthur  G.  McKee  Company,  Catasauqua  and  Hokendaqua. 

Semet-Solvav  Company,  Johnstown. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  Company,  Seward. 

Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Tygert  and  Allen  Fertilizing  Works. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company. 

Baugh  and  Sons. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Day  and  Zimmerman. 

Keystone  Watclicase  Company. 

Penn  Seaboard  Company. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  Marine  Department. 

Westinghouse,  Church  and  Kerr. 

Pennsylvania  General  Hospital. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

The  success  of  the  office  in  serving  industries  and  construction 
operation  outside  the  Philadelphia  district  has  largely  been  due  to 
the  Clearance  House  at  Harrisburg  ^nd  to  the  assistance  given 
this  office  by  the  other  State  officers;  in  fact,  during  the  present  in- 
dustrial depression  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  placements  have 
been  with  mining,  construction  companies  and  industrial  plants, 
which  have  sent  their  representatives  to  this  office  as  the  direct  re- 
sult of  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of  the  different 
offices,  particularly  Johnstown,  Altoona  and  Scranton. 

Very  quick  and  effective  cooperation  has  been  extended  to  the 
office  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  in  keeping  us  ad- 
vised of  the  prevalence  of  strikes  and  industrial  disputes  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district,  as  well  as  in  notifying  us  promptly  of  the  termination 
of  such  disputes.  This  cooperation  has  enabled  us  to  steer  clear  of 
complaints  of  both  manufacturers  and  labor  organizations,  who 
might  otherwise  have  filed  complaints  with  the  Bureau  for  showing 
partiality  in  disputes  which  arise  between  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  office  has  been  able  to  place  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration in  touch  with  industrial  disputes  which  have  come  to  its  no- 
tice, through  the  thousands  of  applicants  and  employers  who  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  office  either  in  person  or  by  telephone. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  a number  of  the  larger  industries,  after 
withdrawing  their  representatives,  to  mail  or  telephone  to  the  office 
daily  a list  of  their  labor  requisitions,  so  that  the  office’s'  interview- 
ers may  interview  applicants  and  refer  them  to  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion. This  practice  has  been  followed  especially  by  the  Philadelphia 
-Navy  Yard,  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Chester,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company  at  Chester,  and  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

In  the  case  of  women  applicants  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
office  to  refer  the  comparatively  few  who  apply  to  the  Young  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Association  at  1800  Arch  Street,  which  conducts  a free 
Employment  Agency  for  women.  However,  when  orders  are  received 
by  the  office  from  employers  for  female  help,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  office  employes,  we,  are  able  usually  to  refer  qualified  ap- 
plicants directly  to  'them,  either  from  our  list  of  those  who  have 
already  applied  or  by  getting  in  touch  with  large  industries,  which 
may  be  reducing  their  forces,  or  who  have  a large  surplus  of  ap- 
plicants. 

The  closest  cooperation  has  been  effected  with  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation,  now  stationed  at  this  address.  The  matter  of  obtaining 
suitable  employment  for  those  physically  handicapped  is  so  broad 
in  its  scope,  that  it  is  impractical  to  cover  it  in  this  report. 

The  office  has  been  in  almost  daily  touch  with  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Red  Cross,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Emergency  Aid. 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Salvation  Army, 
and  others. 

The  Junior  Department  section  of  the  Board  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion has  assisted  us  materially  in  the  matter  of  employment  for  boys 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  under. 

For  years,  the  employment  center  for  Marine  help  has  been  along 
the  Delaware  River  water  front,  but  upon  the  detailing  of  a re- 
presentative to  this  office  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  a very  large  volume  of  business  was  brought  to  this  office. 
The  number  of  orders  became  so  large  from  steamship  companies 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  river  transportation,  that  a Marine  De- 
partment was  established.  However,  two  months  ago,  there  was  such 
a pronounced  reaction,  that  this  Department  has  for  the  present 
been  abolished.  It  will  doubtless  be  advisable  at  a later  date  to 
reestablish  it. 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  industrial  concerns,  there  have 
been  stationed  daily  at  this  office  for  the  past  two  years,  recruiting 
sergeants  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Navy,  Marines  and  Army, 
who,  subject  to  slight  restrictions,  have  been  permitted  to  recruit 
men  for  their  respective  services.  This  practice  has  not  only  been 
of  great  assistance  to  these  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
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has  afforded  the  office  an  outlet  for  hundreds  of  men  who,  because 
either  of  slight  physical  short-comings  or  of  lack  of  training,  could 
not  easily  be  placed -in  industrial  positions.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  office  that  men  who  have  served  a peace  time  enlistment 
of  three  or  more  years,  particularly  in  the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard,  are 
comparatively  easily  placed  with  industries  upon  the  completion  of 
their  enlistment,  due  to  the  mechanical  and  highly  technical  train- 
ing they  received  while  in  the  service. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

A concise  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Office  for  tiie 
year  1920  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  applicants  seeking  employment,  . . 140,395 

Number  referred  to  employment,  110,195 

Number  employed, 107,583 

Number  of  persons  asked  for  by  employers,  . . 152,929 

Number  of  firms  and  individual  employers 

using  the  office, 3,149 

Number  of  companies  special  representatives 
using  this  office  as  headquarters  for  their 
source  of  labor  supply, 133 


The  total  number  of  107,583  persons,  receiving  positions,  was  for 
the  following  occupations: 

28,080  skilled  and  semi-skilled. 

3,403  clerical,  technical,  etc. 

11,560  miscellaneous. 

6,773  women. 

57,767  common  laborers  (white  and  colored). 

Please  note  under  the  occupation  of  miscellaneous  a total  of  11,560 
which  belongs  practically  to  the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  class,  and 
which  added  to  the  number  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  would  make 
a total  of  39,640  placements  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  type. 

All  classes  of  workmen  referred  to  employment  from  this  office 
have  been  men  of  unusually  high  type,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  common  labor,  which  in  the  past  three  or  more  years  has  been, 
more  or  less,  of  the  “floating”  type,  which  has  practically  been  the 
only  class  available,  not  only  in  this  district  but  elsewhere  as  well. 
The  women  referred,  numbering  6,773,  were  for  clerical,  factory, 
domestic  and  general  work.  The  development  of  our  Women’s  Di- 
vision has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  suitable  quarters,  because  our 
present  location  has  been  occupied  only  during  the  last  three  months. 
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Practically  all  men  referred  from  this  office  for  employment  have 
been  directed  to  Pennsylvania  employers  for  work  within  the  Pitts- 
burgh industrial  district  and  State,  or  to  their  operations  outside  of 
these  limits.  Practically  all  the  placements  recorded  of  common 
labor  were  piloted  directly  to  places  of  employment. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  year  32, SI  2 more 
persons  applied  for  work  to  this  office  than  were  referred  to  employ- 
ment. Of  this  surplus  of  applicants,  17,431  were  recorded  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December. 

The  largest  number  of  workmen  referred  to  a single  employer  was 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  employment  in  this  regional  dis- 
trict. Large  numbers  of  men  were  also  referred  to  the  P.  & L.  E. 
R.RL,  as  well  as  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  and  to  private  railroads;  and 
the  sendee  rendered  to  these  companies  carried  resultant  benefits 
to  every  manufacturer  and  business  interest  in  this  district.  Among 
the  3,149  employers  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  this  office  are 
listed  all  the  largest  employers  of  labor,  representing  every  phase  of 
industry  in  this  district. 

The  following  figures  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  activities  of  the  Pittsburgh  Office  since  its  inception  in  this  dis- 
trict:— 

1916  (10  months), 6,119  placed 

1917  8,748  placed 

1918,  46,000  placed 

1919,  75,068  placed 

1920,  107,583  placed 

From  August  1,  1918  to  March  22,  1919  this  office  worked  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  • 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
SCRANTON,  PA. 

The  total  number  of  persons  registered  aggregates  5,570,  divided  as 
follows:  soldiers  1,168,  civilians  4,055,  women  347.  In  the  same 
time  we  have  had  requisitions  for  8,097  men  and  399  women  or  a 
total  of  8,496.  During  the  year  1920,  we  have  placed  853  soldiers, 
2,906  civilians  and  259  women,  or  a total  of  4,018. 

The  seeming  large  number  of  requisitions  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  men  were  and  are  needed  in  and  about  the  anthracite  mines, 
principally  miners  and  miners’  laborers.  In  the  anthracite  region, 
embracing  seven  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  esti- 
mated, and  we  believe  conservatively,  that  upwards  of  20,000  addi- 
tional men  could  readily  find  immediate  employment  in  and  about 
the  mines. 
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The  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  already  employed  to  secure 
less  arduous  work  at  increased  remuneration,  while  possibly  com- 
mendable, is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  employe  and  to  the  employer 
as  well.  In  every  such  case  we  have  used  our  best  endeavor  to  con- 
vince these  men  that  it  is  never  safe  to  give  up  one  job  until  another 
and  a better  one  is  positively  secured. 

In  this  direction  we  have  met  with  commendable  success,  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  have  upon  our  advice  continued  in  their 
regular  vocation.  We  are  more  pleased  with  retentions  and  believe 
(hat  we  are  thus  rendering  a greater  service  to  employes  and  em- 
ployers •than  to  place  a like  number  of  applicants,  at  the  time  unem- 
ployed. One  of  the  great  curses  placed  upon  industry  is  the  large 
turnover  of  labor  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  we  can  do  no  better 
than  to  work  energetically  and  systematically  to  overcome  this  tend- 
ency and  to  reduce  the  turnover  to  a minimum.  To  this  end  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  State  Employment  Bureau,  whose  serv- 
ice is  rendered  without  cost  to  either  employer  or  to  employe,  will 
tend  to  eliminate  private  employment  agencies,  whose  income  de- 
pends largely  upon  rthe  turnover  of  labor. 

Another  condition  we  have  had  to  contend  with  is  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  young  men  to  overestimate  their  ability  and  a)  conse- 
quent insistence  upon  placing  their  salary  demands  above  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  convince  many  such  of  the 
error  of  their  reasoning,  who,  having  accepted  the  positions  we  were 
able  to  offer  them,  have  with  rare  exceptions,  made  good  and  at  this 
time  are  commanding  salaries  beyond  their  fondest  dreams. 

The  Kepresentative  Council  of  the  Scranton  Employment  Office 
has  shown  commendable  and  painstaking  interest  in  the  work,  and  is 
doing  yeoman  service  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  office.  We 
confidently  predict  a boardening  field  and  increased  influence  of  the 
Council. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  special  note  that  employers  generally,  are 
more  than  ever  appreciating  the  value  of  this  service,  and  are  co- 
operating with  us  more  heartily  than  ever  before. 

In  ihe  immigration  from  Holland  we  see  a partial  solution,  at 
least,  of  the  farm  labor  question.  These  immigrants  are,  in  the  main, 
an  agricultural  people,  given  to  farm  work  and  dairying.  We  have 
been  successful  in  interesting  many  farmers  in  this  district  in  these 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  five  or  ten  families  can  and  will  be 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  wdth  comfortable  housing 
facilities,  thus  making  them  less  liable  to  become  homesick  and  dis- 
couraged. 
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While  realizing  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  unemployment  incident  to 
every  move  of  history,  we  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  recuperative 
powers  of  our  country  and  its  people,  and  believe  that  the  future  is 
bright  with  the  signs  of  promise. 

December  20,  1919  to  December  20,  1920. 


Registered 

Wanted 

Placed 

1,168 

853 

Civilians, ... . . ..  __  - . __ 

4 1 055 

8,097 

2,906 

Women,  

347 

399 

259 

5,570 

8,496 

4,018 

REPORT  ON  SOLDIERS. 
December  20,  1919  to  September  11,  1920. 


Trade 


Agriculture,  . 

Building  trades,  

Machinery  and  metals. 

Clerical,  

Transportation.  

Sales,  

Common  labor, 

Miscellaneous,  


Registered 


Placed 


15 

13 

28 

15 

171 

106 

70 

42 

78 

44 

35 

25 

628 

481 

143 

127 

1,168 

853 

REPORT  ON  CIVILIANS. 
December  20,  1919  to  December  20,  1920. 


Agriculture,  

Building  trades, 

Machinery  and  metals, 

Clerical,  

Transportation,  

Sales,  

Common  labor,  

Miscellaneous,  


Trade 


egistered 

Wanted 

Placed 

181 

340 

125 

89 

217 

64 

551 

477 

290 

184 

145 

95 

199 

170 

85 

69 

126 

43 

2,257 

5,042 

1,844 

535 

1,580 

360 

4,055 

8,097 

2,906 

REPORT  ON  WOMEN. 
December  20,  1919  to  December  20,  1920. 


Trade 

Registered 

Wanted 

Placed 

Clerical,  - . _ . . . --- 

54 

35 

24 

Sales,  - 

14 

10 

9 

Factory,  ._  . . . . 

35 

42 

33 

Hotel  and  institutional,  

55 

47 

39 

Laundry,  - __  ...  .. 

45 

42 

40 

Scrub  women, ....  ..  ...  ... 

21 

14 

13 

Domestics,  — ..  

76 

157 

61 

Miscellaneous,  — ..  

47 

52 

40 

347 

399 

259 

30 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 

♦ 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

This  office  was  opened  for  business,  September  IG,  1920,  after  being 
closed  from  December  1,  1919  (10  months). 

Activities  of  this  office  have  consisted  in  making  surveys  of  the 
district  and  in  securing  data  pertaining  to  the  labor  situation  in 
general.  This  has  been  accomplished  mostly  by  personal  interviews 
with  employers  in  Williamsport  and  immediate  vicinity.  The  dis- 
trict outside  of  the  city  has  been  reached  by  correspondence,  ques- 
tionnaires, telephone,  etc.  The  outlying  districts  consist  of  Lycom- 
ing, Sullivan,  Northumberland,  Clinton,  Union,  Snyder,  Montour, 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter,  and  Cameron  Counties.  We  have  also  sent 
a number  of  men  into  Elk  County. 

This  office  have  received  applications  from  996  men  and  77  women; 
and  has  secured  jobs  for  and  placed  at  work,  656  men  and  40  women, 
since  the  reopening  of  the  office  on  September  16,  1920. 


/ 
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REPORT  OF  DIVISION  OF  LICENSED  AGENTS— 1920. 


Number  of  complaints  on  fees, 1 216 

Decisions  given  in  favor  of  agents,  i 83 

Amount  involved,  j 

Decisions  given  in  favovr  of  complainants,  : 1 134 

Amount  involved,  I 

Number  of  investigations  and  inspections,  j 1,679 

Violations  of  law  and  rules  discovered,  — 1 62 

Number  of  licenses  issued,  277 

Amount  turned  into  State  Treasury,  : 

Number  of  locations  changed,  23 

Number  of  licenses  surrendered,  8 

Number  of  licenses  revoked,  8 

Number  of  licenses  regranted,  3 

Number  of  prosecutions,  2 

Number  of  wage  complaints  of  aliens.  — , 28 

Amount  of  wage  recovered,  


Number  of  licenses  refused,  7- 


$394  35 
1,508  01 


13,850  00 


912  16 


The  277  licenses  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1919  and  ending  September  30,  1920,  are  classified,  divided,  and 
located  as  follows: 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Other  Places 

General  agents,  - — - 

116 

23 

17 

Domestic  agents,  - - - ... 

9 

6 

2 

41 

4 

Labor  agents,  ..  . ..  . _ . . ~ . 

20 

10 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

Nurses  agents,  ..  ' — 

5 

1 

1 

Farm  agents, _ _ __  

3 

Commissary  agents,  ...  . . 

.... 

5 

— 

203 

52 

22 

Grand  total,  277. 

PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENTS. 

from 

October  1,  1919  to  September  30,  1920. 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Other  Places 

Total 

October,  ...  

6,235 

4,284 

329 

10,848 

November,  

7,087 

4,470 

579 

12,136 

December,  

4,452 

3,628 

456 

8,536 

January,  . . ... 

6,954 

7,187 

616 

14,757 

February,  ...  

7,303 

5,895 

571 

13,769 

March,  ..  . ... 

7,027 

7,021 

457 

14,50-5 

April,  .... 

7,727 

5,568 

401 

13,696 

May,  

10,095 

8,064 

571 

18,730 

June,  

7,777 

5,835 

498 

14,110 

July,  ..  . _ 

8,277 

7,157 

487 

16,921 

August,  . _ 

5,808 

5,339 

419 

September,  ...  ...  _ . 

6,568 

4,538 

482 

11,588 

Total,  _ .. 

85,310 

68,986 

5,866 

160,162 

Grand  total  lfin  1ffi> 
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The  following  is  report  for  months  of  October,  November,  and  up 
to  and  including  the  25th  of  December  1920: 


Number  of  complaints  on  fees,  

Decisions  given  in  favor  of  agents,  

Amount  involved,  

Decisions  given  in  favor  of  complainant. 

Amount  involved,  

Number  of  inspections  made,  

Violations  of  law  and  rules  discovered,  _ 

Number  of  licenses  issued,  

Amount  turned  in  to  State  Treasury,  ... 

Number  of  locations  changed,  

Number  of  licenses  surrendered,  

Number  of  wage  complaints  of  aliens,  — 

Amount  involved,  

Number  of  licenses  refused,  


53 

14 


39 


791 

12 

254 


7 

5 

7 


2 


$78  90 
171  96 

12,700  00 

235  20 


PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENTS. 

October,  1920. 


Week  of  - 

O 

a 

16 

23 

30 

Philadelphia,  — _ 

1,866 

1,784 

1,821 

2,014 

1,791 

9,276 

Pittsburgh,  --  — . . - 

872 

1,163 

1,383 

1,609 

1,539 

6,566 

Other  places, ...  ..  _ 

113 

118 

98 

81 

141 

551 

Total,  

2,851 

3,065 

3,302 

3,704 

3,471 

16,393 

Grand  total,  16,393. 

PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENTS. 

November,  1920. 


6 

13 

20 

27 

1,537 

1,526 

151 

1,554 

1,423 

132 

1,265 

1,309 

83 

1,285 

1,433 

137 

5,641 

5,690 

503 

Pittsburgh,  _ . — — 

Totol,  — 

3,214 

3,109 

2,657 

2,854 

11,834 

Grand  total,  11,834. 

PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENTS. 

December,  1920. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

1,283 

1,067 

85 

1,014 

994 

82 

1,043 

737 

105 

428 

276 

1 

3,768 

3,074 

273 

2,435 

2,090 

1,885 

705 

7,115 

& 

Grand  total,  7,115. 
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PLACEMENT  WORK  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENTS. 

from 

January  1,  1920  to  January  1,  1921. 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Other  Places 

Total 

January,  - - 

6,954 

7,187 

616 

14,757 

February, 

7,303 

5,805 

571 

13,769 

March, ------  _ 

7,027 

7,021 

457 

14,565 

April,  . „ . . - 

7,727 

5,56 S 

401 

13,69*1 

May, 

10,095 

8,064 

571 

18,730 

June,  ..  - - - 

7,777 

5,835 

498 

14,110 

July,  

8,277 

7,157 

487 

15,921 

August,  - 

5,808 

5,339 

419 

11,566 

September,  _ — 

6,568 

4,538 

482 

11,588 

October,  — _ 

9,276 

6,566 

551 

16,393 

November,  _ 

5,641 

5,690 

503 

11,834 

December,  

3,768 

3,074 

273 

7,115 

Total,  

S6.221 

71,934 

5,829 

163, 9S4 

Grand  total,  163,984. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

I^pr  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1920. 


Persons 
applying  for 
positions 

Persons 
asked  for  by 
employers 

Persons 
sent  to 
positions 

Persons 

receiving 

positions 

Soldiers  (to  Oet.  1st),  - — _ 

Civilians  (to  Oct.  1st),  _ 

Men  (Oet.  1 to  Hec.  31),  _ 

Women  (to  Dee.  31st),  _ 

Total  for  1920,  _ 

31,699 

145,639 

103,392 

30,213 

17,163 

390,201 

118,502 

32,016 

30,186 

133,603 

55,853 

23,060 

29,659 

124,773 

51,674 

21,690 

310,943 

557,882 

242,702 

227,796 

NOTE. 

During  January,  February,  March  and  April  of  the  year  1920,  the 
method  of  tabulating  the  activities  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau 
consisted  in  giving  the  aggregate  of  the  number  of  persons  applying 
for  positions,  the  number  of  persons  asked  for  by  employers,  the 
number  sent  to  positions  and  the  number  receiving  positions.  The 
reports  for  these  four  months  show  our  activities,  in  behalf  of  SOL- 
DIERS, OTVTL1ANS  and  WOMEN.  The  aggregates  are  the  .sums 
total  for  all  these  classes  of  applicants  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year. 

Beginning  May  1st,  the  reports  not  only  showed  the  work  for  Sol- 
diers,, Civilians  and  Women,  but  the  new  forms  were  so  arranged  that 
there  were  eight  sub-headings  showing  the  lines  of  work  in  which 
people  desired  to  engage,  or  for  which  employes  were  sought.  For 
Soldiers  and  Civilians  these  are  as  follows:  Agriculture,  Building 
Trades,  Machinery  and  Metals,  Clerical,  Transportation,  Sales,  Com- 
mon Labor  and  Miscellaneous.  For  Women  they  are  Clerical,  Sales, 
Factory,  Hotel  and  Institutional,  Laundry,  Scrub  Women,  Domestic 

Service  and  Miscellaneous. 

Beginning  October  1st,  the  Bureau  ceased  to  make  a separate  re- 
port for  Soldiers  but  merged  it  with  the  report  for  Civilians  under  the 
main  heading  MEN.  From  this  date  the  report, s were  made  under 
the  Main  Headings  MEN  and  WOMEN  with  the  sub-headings  re- 
maining the,  same. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

Grand  Total  of  Operations  Monthly,  by  Offices,  for  the  Year  Ending  December 

31,  1920. 

PERSONS  APPLYING  FOR  POSITIONS. 


Jan.,  ... 

Feb.  

March,  .. 

514 

385 

447 

6,989 

5.323 

6,527 

368 

269 

332 

232 

707 

325 

207 

189 

1,034 

302 

424 

2,358 

1,296 

958 

13,711 

9.206 

8,911 

April,  ... 

494 

5,733 

345 

774 

278 

407 

889 

8,410 



May,  

June.  

July, 

Aug.,  ... 

637 

618 

686 

460 

7.196 

5,806 

8,540 

10,630 

431 

383 

540 

422 

1,469 

1.722 

2.109 

1,445 

624 

651 

934 

653 

697 

500 

564 

526 

678 

579 

855 

764 

12,268 

8,881 

12.370 

10,289 

Sept.,  — 

526 

9,813 

551 

1,402 

575 

550 

691 

10,586 

36 

60 

Oct.,  

533 

14,175 

702 

1,673 

908 

710 

919 

15,002 

182 

378 

Noy.  

516 

10,484 

631 

1,340 

600 

969 

792 

12,354 

326 

374 

Dec.,  

641 

24,727 

563 

2,103 

557 

1,028 

544 

18,406 

383 

302 

Total,  .. 

6,457 

115,943 

5,537 

14,976 

6,561 

7,711 

11,323 

140,394 

927 

1,114 

25.299 

17,220 

18.495 

17.330 

24.000 

19.140 

23,698 

25,189 

24,790 

35,182 

28,446 

49,254 


310,943 


PERSONS  ASKED  FOR  BY  EMPLOYERS. 


Jan..  

Feb 

March,  .. 
April,  ... 

May,  

June,  

July,  

Aug.,  ... 

536 

411 

532 

559 

689 

592 

700 

880 

15.268 

13,129 

11.799 

16,544 

27,585 

24.953 

34,685 

31,997 

565 

411 

410 

370 

579 

561 

554 

703 

2,603 

3.626 

4.282 

6,593 

5,936 

7,180 

9,894 

316 

202 

312 

914 

702 

425 

865 

733 

5.250 

4.502 

6.071 

4,779 

3.385 

3,238 

3,105 

2,300 

1.746 

1,075 

1.179 

1,208 

565 

559 

691 

1,037 

17,166 

13.125 

11,980 

11.033 

12.063 

13,216 

14.536 

13,432 

— 

40.847 

35,458 

35,909 

39,689 

52.161 

49.480 

62.316 

60,976 

Sept.,  ... 

1,369 

24,444 

636 

4,351 

521 

6,430 

1,034 

13,017 

107 

506 

52,415 

Oct. , 

2,191 

28,192 

1,309 

4,826 

709 

8,081 

1,276 

17,985 

311 

1,054 

65,934 

Nov.,  — - 

797 

11,486 

1,691 

3,132 

489 

5,248 

611 

10,083 

351 

236 

34,124 

Dec.,  

1,707 

10,107 

569 

1,979 

330 

6,861 

387 

6,116 

340 

177 

28,573 

Total,  ... 

10,963 

250,189 

8,358 

54,402 

6,518 

59,250 

11,368 

153,752 

1,109 

1,973 

557,882 

PERSONS  SENT  TO  POSITIONS. 


Jon..  . 

430 

7.142 

325 

254 

532 

731 

12.340 

21 .754 

Feb..  

361 

5.327 

207 

243 

171 

217 

788 

8.205 

15,519 

March. 

439 

6.527 

297 

604 

151 

279 

689 

7.821 

16,807 

April, 

480 

5.733 

295 

687 

257 

299 

560 

7.350 

15.661 

May,  

612 

7.226 

360 

1.317 

585 

535 

485 

10.736 

21.856 

June,  

568 

5,860 

346 

1.568 

552 

433 

496 

7.502 

17.325 

July, 

648 

8,541 

43S 

1.939 

891 

514 

708 

10.533 

24,212 

Aug.,  

445 

10,630 

348 

1,326 

601 

463 

638 

9,058 

23^509 

Sept.,  

495 

9,423 

450 

1,290 

527 

515 

626 

9,448 

24 

31 

22,829 

Oct.,  

498 

11,350 

607 

1,494 

784 

679 

804 

13,334 

158 

277 

29,985 

Noy.,  

469 

5,535 

495 

970 

407 

S96 

592 

8,912 

279 

272 

18,917 

Dec.,  

496 

4,861 

310 

1,691 

363 

844 

367 

4,898 

318 

180 

14,328 

Total, 

5,941 

88,155 

4,478 

13,129 

5,633 

6,206 

7,484 

110,137 

779 

760 

242,702 

PERSONS  RECEIVING  POSITIONS, 


cS 

P 

O 

o 

< 


p 

c 

p 

*55 

P 

<u 

& 

£ 

a> 


t: 

o 

p. 

ao 

a 

cj 

s 


O CO 

X 3 
+-» 
— P 
03  O 

SB 

fcH 


Jan.,  

Feb.,  

March, 

April, 

May,  

Jun6,  

July,  

Aug. , ___ 

438 

320 

384 

444 

545 

504 

579 

393 

6,190 

4,750 

5,431 

4,888 

6,775 

5,466 

8,047 

10,129 

298 
187 
269 
269 
318 
289 
363 

299 

222 

584 

684 

1,304 

1,565 

1,935 

1.313 

225 

139 

131 

208 

452 

450 

708 

516 

498 

212 

267 

283 

521 

384 

438 

405 

731 

718 

630 

537 

442 

354 

531 

.541 

12,136 

8,042 

7,653 

7,202 

10,440 

7,390 

10,224 

8,960 

— 

20,516 

14,590 

15,349 

14,515 

20,797 

16,402 

22,82b 

22,556 

Sept.,  — _ 

458 

8,782 

373 

1,290 

468 

461 

551 

9,297 

24 

30 

21,734 

Oct.,  

434 

10,425 

536 

1,494 

668 

635 

731 

13,012 

153 

255 

28,343 

Nov.,  „ 

407 

4,520 

425 

968 

445 

833 

486 

8,609 

265 

258 

17,216 

Dec.,  

452 

3,973 

266 

1,688 

320 

779 

276 

4,722 

303 

174 

12,953 

Total,  J__ 

5,358 

79,376 

3,892 

13,047 

4,730 

5,716 

6,528 

107,687 

745 

717 

227,796 

tlie  . 
maining 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
SUMMARY  BY  MONTHS. 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1920. 
SOLDIERS. 


Persons 
applying  for 
positions 

Persons 
asked  for  by 
employers 

Persons 
sent  to 
positions 

Persons 

receiving 

positions 

January, - . --  ......  . 

4,242 

1,760 

3,793 

3,721 

February,  ....  . ... 

2,917 

1,704 

2,683 

2,629 

March,  ...  . „ .. 

2,776 

2,500 

2,664 

2,611 

April,  ...  . 

2,740 

1,571 

2,624 

2,561 

Moy,  ...  . 

4,149 

2,392 

4,038 

3,978 

June,  — . . ..  . 

3,802 

2,155 

3,723 

3,771 

.July,  

4,488 

2,122 

4,348 

4,238 

August,  — . ... 

3,481 

1,754 

3,389 

3,331 

September,  ....  . . 

3,104 

1,206 

2,964 

2,819 

October,  __  _ _____ 

November,  _ 

December,  ___  ____  _ 

Total,  

31,699 

17,163 

30,186 

29,659 

(No  separate  record  kept  of  soldiers;  they  were  merged  with  civilians  from  Oct.  let.) 

CIVILIANS. 


January,  ...  

19,643 

36,513 

16,940 

15,784 

February,  ..  ...  _. 

13,267 

32,446 

11,972 

11,168 

March,  __  ....  . . 

14,042 

32,198 

12,887 

11,566 

April,  _ __  

12,587 

35,753 

11,497 

10,472 

May,  ...  ... 

16,969 

46,754 

15,622 

14,763 

June,  __  __  

12,602 

44,536 

11,570 

10,715 

July,  

18,263 

56,910 

17,084 

16,001 

August,  ....... 

19,050 

56,831 

18,136 

17,288 

.September,  _ „ 

19,316 

48,260 

17,895 

17,016 

October,  . . . . 

31,748 

61,195 

27,129 

25,689 

November,  . 

25,626 

31,721 

16,822 

15,308 

December,  ....  ._  ...... 

45,919 

25,586 

11,902 

10,677 

Total,  . . ..  

249,031 

508,703 

189,456 

176,447 

WOMEN. 


■January,  ._ 
February,  - 

March,  

Anril,  

May,  

■June,  

July,  

August,  

September, 
October,  — 
November, 
December,  _ 

Total, 


1,432 

1.581 

1.118 

1.301 

1,677 

2,211 

2.003 

2,365 

2 S»c2 

3,015 

2 ',730 

2,789 

3,847 

3,284 

2,658 

2,391 

2,370 

2,950 

3,434 

4,739 

2,721 

2,403 

3,335 

2,987 

30,213 

32,016 

945 

928 

940 

865 

1,256 

1,174 

1,540 

1.482 

2,196 

2,056 

2,032 

1 ,916 

2,780 

2,586 

1,984 

1,947 

2,010 

1,899 

2,856 

2,654 

2,095 

1,908 

2,426 

2,275 

23,060 

21,690 

38 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
SUMMARY  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


For  the  Five  Months  from  May  1 to  September  30.  1920,  Inclusive. 

SOLDIERS. 


Persons 
applying  for 
positions 

Persons 
asked  for  by 
employers 

Persons 
sent  to 
positions 

Persons 

receiving 

positions 

164 

101 

156 

147 

1,251 

4,305 

405 

950 

1,144 

1,113 

3,505 

171 

4', 185 

318 

4,091 

1,217 

913 

1,109 

1,088 

92 

31 

74 

9,427 

2,163 

2,317 

1,640 

9,389 

2,047 

9,255 

1,997 

Total,  

19,024 

9,628 

18,422 

18,031 

CIVILIANS. 


Agriculture,  — — 

2,915 

3,004 

2,693 

2,612 

Building  trades,  _ 

5.577 

20,787 

5,099 

4,624 

Machinery  and  metals,  . 

16,521 

48,293 

15,786 

14,481 

Clerical,  __  

3,380 

2,979 

2,648 

2,414 

Transportation,  - 

3,959 

13,614 

3,074 

2,904 

sales,  ..  _ 

364 

829 

291 

249 

Common  labor,  

42,857 

132,764 

42,159 

40,654 

Miscellaneous,  — — 

10,628 

30,886 

8,507 

7,845 

Total,  

86,201 

253,156 

80,257 

75,783 

MEN. 


For  the  Throe  Months  from  October  1 to  December  31,  1920,  Inclusive 


Agriculture,  - - _ 

2,333 

1,028 

727 

688 

Building  trades,  - ---  — -- 

7,382 

8,667 

4,711 

4,219 

Machinery  and  metals,  --  

20,629 

25,395 

14,207 

12,793 

Clerical,  _ 

2,741 

1,523 

1,409 

1 .195 

Transportation,  ...  ..  . 

2.270 

3,209 

1,275 

1,176 

Sales,  . . 

518 

430 

320 

269 

Common  labor,  ..  

52,576 

44,539 

25,443 

24,454 

Miscellaneous,  __  _ _ ..  ..  

14,843 

33,712 

7,761 

6,880 

Total,  - 

103,292 

118,503 

55,853 

51,674 

39 


WOMEN. 


Eor  the  Eight  Months  I'i 

■om  May  1 

to  December 

31,  1920,  Inclusive. 

Clerical,  - - --  

2,452 

1,320 

1,292 

990 

Sales,  

798 

653 

402 

3b7 

Factory,  - 

903 

2,137 

707 

638 

Hotel  and  institutional,  _ 

1,630 

2,068 

1,285 

1,125 

Laundry,  - - - 

955 

803 

651 

633 

Scrub  women,  - 

11,453 

10,065 

9,222 

9,446 

Domestic  service,  — 

4,170 

6,186 

3,677 

3,174 

Miscellaneous,  

1,565 

1,339 

95? 

871 

Total,  

23,986 

24,571 

18,193 

17.244 

No  record  by  occupations  was  kept  prior  to  May  1st. 

A record  was  kept  separately  for  soldiers  and  civilians  until  October  1st,  when  they  were 
merged  under  the  single  caption  “Men.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
SUMMARY  BY  OFFICES. 

For  tlie  Four  Months  from  January  1 to  April  30,  1920,  Inclusive. 

SOLDIERS. 


HARRISBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


January, 

February. 

March, 

April, 


Total, 


January, 
February, 
March,  — 
April,  


Total, 


-January, 
February, 
March,  -. 
April, 


Total, 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April,  


Total, 


72 

57 

58 

57 

1.703 

1.703 

1.703 

1,703 

55 

47 

47 

40 

1.117 

1.117 

1,117 

1.117 

50 

40 

46 

41 

1,365 

1,365 

1,365 

1,365 

52 

51 

51 

51 

1,451 

1,451 

1,451 

1,451 

229 

201 

202 

189 

5,636 

5,636 

5,636 

5.636 

SCRANTON 

ALTOONA 

147 

120 

123 

100 

94 

89 

20 

17 

18 

16 

112 

94 

82 

37 

31 

32 

31 

133 

116 

103 

23 

18 

18 

18 

492 

— 

434 

397 

80 

66 

68 

65 

ERIE 

JOHNSTOWN 

72 

50 

38 

59 

57 

42 

42 



32 

27 

38 

31 

28 

33 

14 

21 

18 

34 

27 

25 

30 

25 

31 

18 

34 

27 

22 

' 177 

39 

134 

101 

165 

142 

117 

McKeesport 

PITTSBURGH 

358 

15 

15 

1,831 

1,780 

1,743 

134 

39 

32 

1,411 

523 

1,305 

1,280 

84 

44 

48 

43 

1,061 

1,031 

1.006 

60 

26 

8 

8 

951 

922 

890 

642 

70 

110 

98 

5,254 

523 

5,038 

4,919 

CIVILIANS. 


HARRISBURG 


PHII/AD®LFHIA 


January,  -- 

148 

120 

123 

104 

3,286 

13,565 

5,439 

4,487 

February,  „ _ 

89 

74 

75 

57 

4,208 

12,020 

4,210 

3,633 

March,  --  — _ 

129 

125 

125 

105 

5,162 

10,434 

5,162 

4,066 

April,  . 

149 

136 

136 

121 

4,282 

15,093 

4,285 

3,437 

Total,  -- 

515 

455  - 

459 

387 

18,938 

61,112 

19,093 

16,623 

41 


SCRANTON 


ALTOONA 


5*  M 

. 

| 

o a 

a 

^3  O 
a>  S 

« <» 

♦ !« 
o£ 

6 

o a 

n 

"3  O 
ai  33 

a 

aS 

a 

a> 

a 

S'3 

S ° 

<L>  ~ 

|.2 

a 

a> 

a 

+a  O 

4-» 

Ch  "m 

:c~, 

sg 

CD  & 

O 

in 

e3 

< 

o 

m 

X 

January,  

194 

172 

152 

February,  

219 

348 

162 

146 

130 

2,483 

105 

94 

March,  - 

215 

403 

198 

182 

338 

3,035 

256 

238 

April,  ..  

204 

367 

173 

160 

267 

3,742 

198 

195 

Total,  - . . 

832 

1,642 

705 

640 

735 

9,260 

55S 

527 

ERIE 

JOHNSTOWN 

-January,  

181 

244 

143 

131 

928 

5.168 

426 

419 

February,  

105 

128 

83 

64 

242 

4,438 

170 

168 

March,  __  .... 

108 

221 

96 

86 

342 

5.907 

219 

212 

.April.  

1810 

825 

171 

144. 

325 

4, 60S 

239 

229 

Total,  ...  .. 

580 

1.418 

493 

425 

1,837 

20,171 

1,064 

1,028 

McKeesport 

PITTSBURGH 

-January,  

1,612 

1,359 

492 

492 

11,276 

16,520 

10,211 

10,082 

February,  . ..  __ 

980 

1,031 

618 

568 

7,294 

11,924 

6,549 

6,438 

March, 

695 

9*26 

514 

489 

7,053 

11,147 

6,317 

6,208 

April,  ...  

552 

912 

376 

353 

6,622 

10,026 

5,922 

5,833 

Total,  

3,839 

4,228 

2,000 

1 .882 

32,245 

49,617 

28,999 

28,561 

42 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 
OCCUPATIONAL  SUMMARY  FOR  SOLDIERS  BY  OFFICES. 
For  the  Five  Months  From  May  1 to  September  30,  1920,  Inclusive. 


HARRISBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


S3  rn 

a 

6 

ft 

o fl 

a 

TO 

w 

a 

fl 

6 

p. 

° S 

pplic 

tiom 

8 

ft 

o 

9 « 

•ft  Oi 

V O 

8 ft 

£ a 
'p.  .2 

P.-+-* 

I 

p. 

it 

8 ® 

o 

U2 

2 

< 

o 

K 

Agriculture,  __ 

Building  trades,  .. 
Mach’y  and  metals. 

Clerical,  

Transportation,  .. 

Sales,  

Common  labor,  ... 
Miscellaneous,  

Total,  


Agriculture,  

Building  trades, 
Mach’y  and  metals, 

Clerical,  

Transportation, 

Sales,  

Common  labor,  ... 
Miscellaneous,  


Total, 


Agriculture,  

Building  trades,  — 
Mach’y  and  metals, 

Clerical,  

Transportation,  .. 

Sales,  

Common  labor,  ... 
Miscellaneous,  

Total,  


Agriculture,  

Building  trades,  .. 
Maeh’y  and  metals. 

Clerical,  

Transportation,  _ 

Sales, 

Common  labor,  __ 
Miscellaneous,  


Total, 


11 

13 

97 

18 

58 

21 

335 

62 


614 


17 
13 
61 
22 
20 

7 

42 

18 


200 


■- 

9 

8 

8 

8 

61 

61 

61 

61 

16 

14 

14 

13 

924 

855 

895 

887 

20 

19 

19 

18 

3,505 

3,316 

3,487 

3,472 

26 

15 

15 

11 

148 

141 

144 

143 

19 

13 

13 

12 

871 

857 

869 

866 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

15 

15 

15 

112 

112 

112 

110 

1,860 

1,787 

1,857 

1,851 

47 

43 

43 

42 

1,628 

1,554 

1,586 

1,676 

253 

228 

TO 

CO 

217 

9,012 

8,586 

-* 

8,914 

8,871 

SCRANTON 


11 

7 

64 

4 

30 

13 

322 

53 


504 


11 

7 

58 

4 

SO 

13 

238 

53 


ALTOONA 


414 


ERIE 


16 

9 

54 

15 

15 
6 

42 

16 


173 


16 

11 

58 

18 

15 

7 

42 

17 


184 


16 

7 

43 

11 

11 

4 

42 

12 


2 

16 

22 

2 

12 

4 

113 

26 


2 

14 

17 


1 

4 

98 

19 


2 

14 

18 


1 

4 

112 

19 


197 


155 


170 


JOHNSTOWN 


146 


McKeesport 


12 

30 

37 

17 

56 

14 

15 
48 


229 


9 

18 

29 

13 

45 

8 

13 

36 


171 


PITTSBURGH 


10 

68 

67 

14 

58 

99 

8 

33 

49 

7 

27 

41 

42 

172 

490 

172 

142 

24 

6,752 

310 

39 

3 

198 

24 

27 

2 

278 

8 

27 

3 

179 

9 

21 

2 

141 

7 

409 

486 

308 

246 

8,110 

41 

ice 

461 

124 

109 

20 

6,752 

284 


7,943 


2 

14 

18 


1 

4 

11» 

19 


170 


8 

16 

28 

12 

40 

6 

9 

32 


151 


34 

146 

413 

96 

108 

19 

6,752 

258 


7.822 


A record1  of  soldiers  a!nd  civilians  was  kept  separately  until  October  1,  1020,  <at  which  time 
they  were  merged  and  afterwards  kept  under  the  single  heading  Men. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU.  • 
OCCUPATIONAL  SUMMARY  FOR  CIVILIANS  BY  OFFICES. 
For  the  Five  Months  From  May  1 to  September  30,  1920,  Inclusive. 


HARRISBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


6 

OQ 

p. 

is 

bi 

P 

o P 

O 

'ft  •§ 

g 

ft 

g « 

o 

£ 

<! 


tx 

P 


P 

o 


C 

ft 

o O 


p 

•8  S3 
> ■S3 

O 

£ 


Agriculture,  

50 

49 

45 

36 

1,089 

1.089 

1.089 

1,069 

Building  trades, 

53 

200 

47 

44 

1,875 

9,891 

1,845 

1,503 

Haeh’y  and  metals. 

58 

100 

60 

47 

7,966 

30,885 

7.871 

6.964 

derieal,  

38 

60 

57 

22 

see 

an 

778 

687 

Transportation,  .. 

GO 

43 

40 

32 

244 

7,338 

227 

194 

Sales,  

30 

27 

25 

16 

95 

03 

93 

78 

Common  labor,  ... 

724 

1,612 

716 

691 

18,557 

78,956 

18,515 

17.866 

Miscellaneous,  

163 

225 

145 

115 

2,345 

6,995 

2,298 

1,947 

Total,  

1,246 

2,316 

1,135 

1,013 

32,973 

135,078 

32,716 

30,828 

SCRANTON 

ALTOONA 

Agriculture,  

134 

148 

99 

89 

862 

840 

820 

825 

Building  trades,  .. 

19 

68 

16 

16 

104 

3,073 

84 

82 

Hoch’y  and  metals, 

1ST 

232 

137 

121 

134 

' 3,821 

106 

106 

Clerical,  

01 

41 

34 

33 

37 

27 

8 

8 

Transportation,  .. 

84 

89 

41 

40 

34 

8 

9 

8 

Sales,  ...  ... 

22 

52 

16 

16 

19 

27 

14 

18 

Common  labor,  ... 

913 

2,027 

866 

705 

1,344 

12,820 

1,110 

1,099 

Miscellaneous , 

175 

236 

126 

118 

403 

7,151 

279 

274 

Total,  

1,595 

2,893 

1,335 

1,138 

2,937 

28,367 

2,430 

2,414 

ERIE 

JOHNSTOWN 

Agriculture,  

139 

110 

129 

108 

76 

127 

57 

43 

Building  trades,  .. 

115 

168 

104 

67 

756 

3,018 

730 

685 

Macb’y  and  metals. 

658 

613 

619 

405 

213 

1,628 

189 

178 

Clerical,  

169 

S3 

117 

63 

67 

61 

42 

27 

Transportotion,  .. 

143 

187 

122 

93 

653 

3,611 

610 

549 

Sales,  . 

50 

46 

49 

35 

12 

12 

4 

s 

Common  labor,  ... 

974 

958 

972 

972 

305 

2,784 

270 

245 

Miscellaneous. 

338 

278 

282 

204 

279 

6,672 

177 

158 

Total,  

3,580 

2,443 

2,394 

1,947 

2,361 

17,903 

2,085 

1,883 

McKeesport 

PITTSBURGH 

Agriculture, 

79 

72 

60 

44 

458 

560 

386 

370 

Building  trades,  .. 

94 

150 

76 

66 

2,557 

3,613 

2,195 

2,169 

Mach’y  and  metals. 

261 

354 

216 

178 

7,013 

10,604 

6,580 

6,476 

Clerical,  

40 

31 

27 

21 

2,127 

1,848 

1,583 

1,541 

Transportation, 

83 

94 

47 

29 

2,657 

2,243 

1,972 

1,959 

Sales,  

3 

1 

1 

1 

132 

571 

89 

87 

Common  labor,  ... 

2,089 

2,157 

1,800 

1,485 

17,916 

31,210 

17,883 

17,565 

Miscellaneous, 

44 

28 

26 

18 

6,859 

10,065 

5,160 

6,002 

Total,  

2,093 

2,887 

2,253 

1,842 

39,719 

60,714 

35,848 

35.164 

44 


NEW  KENSINGTON 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Agriculture,  

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Building  trades,  _ 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Maeh’y  and  metals. 

3 

48 

3 

3 

17 

8 

6 

5 

Clerical,  _ 

6 

7 

2 

2 

5 

Transportation 

1 

1 

Sales  __  _ __  __ 

] 

Common  labor,  ... 

18 

& 

17 

17 

16 

25 

10 

9 

Miscellaneous,  

5 

2 

2 

2 

17 

244 

12 

12 

Total,  

36 

107 

24 

24 

60 

283 

31 

30 

45 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAIL 
OCCUPATIONAL  SUMMARY  FOR  MEN  BY  OFFICES. 
For  the  Three  Months  from  October  1 to  December  31,  1920. 


HARRISBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


1 

Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Sent  to  po- 
sition 

Received 

1 position 

1 

| Applica- 
| tions 

1 

Openings 

Sent  to  po- 

sition 

H 
."C.  'w 

V o 

Agriculture,  - 

13 

24 

9 

9 

1.783 

446 

389 

366 

Buiding  trades,  __ 

4. 

lo< 

34 

33 

3. 820 

4,640 

2,191 

1,795 

Mach’y  and  metals. 

102 

142 

SI 

To 

9,978 

15,201 

7,290 

6,164 

Clerical,  

00 

25 

24 

22 

904 

493 

509 

378 

Transportation,  __ 

45 

272 

25 

25 

363 

1,055 

166 

129 

Sales,  

27 

20 

17 

14 

170 

118 

117 

94 

Common  labor,-- 

294 

1,610 

257 

240 

25,562 

19,259 

8,110 

7,646 

Miscellaneous,  — 

197 

1,427 

165 

160 

6,806 

8,573 

2,974 

2,346 

Total,  

7S0 

3,657 

612 

578 

49,386 

49,785 

21,746 

18,918 

SCRANTON 

ALTOONA 

Agriculture, 

24 

184 

22 

20 

84 

48 

38 

3S 

Building  trades,  — 

54 

83 

35 

35 

87 

239 

54 

53 

Macb'y  and  metals. 

o2i)’ 

157 

176 

133 

281 

121 

40 

40 

Clerical, 

66 

30 

32 

27 

9 

3 

4 

4 

Transportation. 

94 

3S 

8S 

SO 

92r 

S 

4 

3 

Sales,  - 

21 

39 

15 

14 

16 

12 

8 

s 

Common  labor,  — 

SG7 

1,674 

7U7 

660 

1,202 

5,134 

7SO 

73; 

Miscellaneous,  — 

268 

1,162 

180 

177 

187 

1,019 

154 

153 

Total,  - — 

1,714 

3,367 

1,265 

1,101 

1,888 

6,584 

1,032 

1,029 

ER 

IE 

JOHNSTOWN 

Agriculture, 

74 

66 

67 

59 

8 

41 

5 

5 

Building  trades,  — 

85 

47 

44 

36 

737 

1,398 

701 

672 

Macb’y  and  metals, 

438 

196 

258 

176 

364 

2,284 

326 

312 

Clerical, 

102 

19 

31 

19 

42 

21 

25 

16 

Transportation,  — 

51 

Cl  1 

33 

30 

256 

871 

235 

221 

Sales,  - --  - 

39 

l9 

23 

18 

11 

7 

7 

6 

Common  labor,  — . 

626 

615 

606 

606 

555 

758 

497 

434 

Miscellaneous,  

'217 

i?e 

ICO 

.124 

490 

14,307 

410 

3S8 

Total,  — — 

1,632 

1,128 

1,222 

1,068 

2,463 

19,697 

2,206 

2,054 

McKeesport 

PITTSBURGH 

Agriculture,  - - - 

Q 

7 

3 

9 

315 

168 

164 

161 

Building  trades,  — 

113 

156 

97 

82 

2,359 

1,935 

1,518 

1,479 

Mach’v  and  metals. 

. 130 

128 

93 

81 

8,644 

6,928 

5,746 

5,627 

Clerical,  - — — 

19 

14 

13 

10 

1.486 

907 

755 

704 

Transportation,  — 

53 

49 

37 

31 

1,326 

865 

695 

60S 

?/■- 

11 3 

Common  labor, 

1,455 

1,423 

1.189 

994 

20,192 

12,885 

12,294 

12,189 

Miscellaneous,  

33 

38 

19 

14 

6,497 

6,879 

3,577 

3,407 

Total,  

1,806 

1,815 

1,451 

1,214 

41,760 

30,782 

24,SS0 

24,348 

46 


NEW  KENSINGTON 


WILLIAMSPORT 


Agriculture,  

2 

28 

24 

Building  trades,  ... 

16 

14 

11 

10 

64 

17 

29 

Macli’y  and  metals, 

169 

223 

149 

141 

203 

15 

48 

44 

Clerical,  - — _ 

13 

8 

8 

8 

45 

3 

8 

Transportation, 

4 

4 

1 

1 

69 

17 

41 

& 

Sales1,  _ _ 

Common  Labor,— 

357 

606 

506 

540 

446 

516~ 

4*8 

2 

Miscellaneous,  

31 

75 

20 

20 

117 

SO 

108 

91 

Total,  

890 

991 

754 

720 

973 

696 

0S5 

646 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUMMARY  FOB  WOMEN  BY  OFFICERS 


For  the  Four  Months  From  January  1 to  April  30,  1920.  Inclusive. 


HARRISBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 


January  _ — 

February  

.March  — _ — 
April  

294 

241 

268 

293 

359 

290 

361 

372 

249 

239 

268 

293 

277 

223 

238 

272 

(No  Women’s 

Division) 

Total,  

1,096 

1,382 

1,049 

1,010 

SCRANTON  ALTOONA 


January  

27 

35 

23 

23 

. . . 

February,  

30 

40 

27 

25 

82 

103 

120 

112 

March  

5 

7 

5 

5 

333 

500 

316 

315 

April  

8 

9 

0 

6 

181 

522 

471 

471 

Total,  

70 

97 

01 

59 

898 

1,185 

9W 

808 

ERIE 


JOHNSTOWN 


J anuary  

72 

72 

02 

56 

47 

82 

39 

37 

February  ..  __ 

00 

74 

50 

48 

2 B 

66 

10 

16 

March  

48 

77 

34 

29 

48 

164 

33 

30 

April  

62 

64 

55 

46 

48 

121 

33 

32 

Total,  — 

242 

287 

206 

179 

165 

433 

121 

115 

MeKEtEtSPORT  PITTSBURGH 


■January, 

388 

387 

224 

February.  _ 

182 

44 

131 

Mlareh,  — 

179 

209 

127 

April  

271 

270 

170 

Total,  . 

1,620 

910 

058 

224 

604 

646 

349 

311 

117 

501 

678 

351 

324 

M8 

797 

833 

473 

439 

17G 

837 

1,007 

506 

479 

636 

2,739 

3,164! 

(1,679 

1,553 

47 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUMMARY  FOR  WOMEN  BY  OFFICES 
For  the  Eight  Months  from  May  1 to  December  81,  1920,  Inclusive. 


HARRISBURG 


WILLIAMSPORT 


00 

1 

\ 2 

"w 

| 

1 

I 

1 

■j 

1 

i Is 

a 

o G 

a o 

« J 

go 

*3  Ph 

rt 

a>  O 

I 

| <c  « 

03 

1 m3 

a!  | 

233  | 

1 

1 

Clerical,  ( 

154 

103 

126  . 

74 

7 

1 

i 

Sales.  — . 1 

66 

SI 

66  1 

oo 

3 

Factory, 

38 

48 

33 

37 

889 

24  1 

23 

Hotel  and  Inst 

295 

320 

2S7 

255 

1 

Domestic  Service,- 

1,723 

2,093 

1,676 

1,507 

34 

43 

17  1 

16 

Miscellaneous,  

62 

79 

65 

40 

1 1 

61 

2 

Total.  

*,S3S 

2,7*4 

2,250 

1,964 

82 

994 

44 

42 

SCRANTON 

ALTOONA 

3 

43 

25 

23 

19 

211 

81 

83 

80 

11 

6 

6 

37 

21 

22 

19 

23 

29 

23 

23 

4 

5 

2 

i 

Hotel  & Inst. 

52 

44 

43 

37 

51 

65 

43 

41 

36 

34 

34 

32 

38 

50 

35 

Scrub  Women,  1 

12 

10 

9 

9 

7650 

7858 

7007 

7605 

Domestic  Serv.  

72 

146 

71 

54 

135 

330 

118 

116 

Miscellaneous,  

51 

48 

41 

37 

115 

75 

47 

4*5 

Total.  

300 

342 

250 

216 

8241 

8485 

f 7957 

7944 

ERIE 

^ JOHNS 

rowN 

349  | 

188 

248 

184 

81 

44 

90 

35 

48 

51  : 

47 

43 

45 

59 

39 

37 

Factory,  - 

61 

38 

40 

38 

25 

901 

■22 

22 

Scrub  Women,  — 

115 

106 

113 

111 

103 

168 

94 

34 

Hotel  & Inst.  —1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

21i 

64 

17 

.10 

112 

121 

113 

111 

26 

40 

26 

2* 

Domestic  Service,— 

205 

247 

195 

163 

149 

596 

142 

123 

Miscellaneous,  

258 

278 

244 

220 

41 

71 

28 

25 

Total,  

1(150 

1030 

1000 

8'6 

491 

1018 

417 

308 

McKeesport 

PITTSBURGH 

157 

144 

12S 

92 

1450 

,733 

633 

-505 

Sales , 

5 

120 

6 

131 

5 

197 

5 

93 

583 

6(0 

429 

90S 

2118 

450 

203 

409 

Hotel  & Inst. — 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1207 

1572 

892 

773 

78' 

in 

73 

68 

665 

437 

371 

361 

Scrub  Women,  — 

153 

221 

141 

133 

3420 

1702 

1458 

1504 

Domestic  Service,- 

133 

186 

121 

100 

1718 

2624 

1326 

1082 

Miscellaneous,  

160 

171 

127 

115 

875 

545 

402 

383 

814 

972 

704 

610 

10567 

S952 

5750 

5220 

NEW  KENSINGTON 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Hotel  and  Inst. 
Scrub  Women  — *- 
Domestic  Service, 

1 

11 

1 

1 

Total, *— 

1 

11 

1 

1 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


In  Co-operation  with  the  February  1,  1922. 

U,.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Hon.  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

My  dear  Commissioner: 

In  submitting  to  you  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ 
ment  for  the  calendar  year,  1921,  with  the  accompanying  chart  of  its 
organization  and  operation,  I wish  to  relate  to  you  the  following 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  both  within  itself  and  in  co- 
operation with  other  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, with  bureaus  in  other  departments  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  with  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States: 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  cooperates  with  : 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  by  forwarding  to  that  Bureau  full  informa- 
tion gathered  incidentally,  concerning  strikes,  lockouts  and  in- 
dustrial disputes  within  the  district  of  each  State  Employment 
Office.  It  also  receives  regular  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  concerning  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
strikes,  lockouts  and  industrial  disputes.  This  information  is 
especially  valuable  in  preventing  any  State  Employment  Office 
from  sending  workers  to  any  establishment  where  there  is  a 
strike,  lockout  or  industrial  dispute  'because  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment is  strictly  forbidden  by  staUite  to  send  labor  of  any 
kind  to  such  an  establishment. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  by  attempting  to  secure  suitable  jobs  for  persons  who 
have  been  rehabilitated  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  and  are  ready  to  return  to  actual  work. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, by  requesting  the  latter  Bureau  to  investigate  working 
conditions  and  any  possible  violation  of  labor  laws  in  any  ' in- 
dustrial or  commercial  establishment  to  which  a State  Employ- 
ment Office  may  refer  workers  for  employment.  The  Bureau  of 
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Employment  has  no  statutory  power  to  investigate  working  con- 
ditions in  commercial  and  industrial  plants,  nor  is  it  wise  policy 
for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  undertake  such  investigations. 
The  special  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  are,  there- 
fore, most  valuable  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  in  furnishing 
official  and  specific  information  concerning  working  conditions 
in  establishments  to  which  laborers  may  be  referred. 

4.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Department  of 
Health,  in  attempting  to  secure  suitable  employment  for 
“arrested”  tubercular  cases  that  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
Stare  Sanatoria  and  are  sufficiently  cured  to  mingle  safely  in 
society  and  to  undertake  proper  work  for  self-support. 

5.  With  the  Employment  Clerk.  Department  of  Health,  in 
referring  to  that  person  all  kinds  of  hell)  needed  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

G.  The  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
referring  applicants  for  teaching  positions  to  that  Bureau  and 
in  attempting  to  secure  vacation  employment  or  regular  employ- 
ment for  school  teachers  throughout  the  State  who  wish  to  enter 
industrial  or  commercial  work. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Assistance,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  attempting  to  find  suitable  employment  for  persons  and  for 
families  appealing  to  this  Bureau  for  aid. 

S.  The  Construction  Bureau,  State  Highway  Department,  in 
furnishing  common,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor,  as  well  as 
technical  experts,  to  this  Bureau  as  needed  in  its  various  opera- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  State, 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  cooperates1  with  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  by  placing,  when  necessary,  rep- 
resentatives at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  alien  labor  to  the  various  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  such  labor  may  be  needed,  and  to  the  State 
Employment  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  serves  as  an  alien  labor 
distribution  depot. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  cooperates  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  by  attempting  to  take  care  of  all 
applications  for  jobs  and  requisitions  for  laborers  referred  to  this 
Bureau  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment also  furnishes  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Sendee.  In  return  for  this  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Sendee,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  enjoys  the  mailing 
franking  privilege  and  may  receive  some  clerical  and  sendee  assist- 
ance if  the  federal  appropriation  warrants  such  assistance. 

The  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  co- 
operate with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Legion,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
United  War  Activities,  the  Associated  Aid,  the  Associated  Charities, 
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the  Emergency  Aid,  the  Consumers'  League,  and  similar  organizations 
in  attempting  to  secure  employment  for  their  applicants  and  to  till 
their  requisitions  for  labor  which  they  cannot  fill. 

The  duties  of  the  Division  of  Licensed  Agents  are  to  issue  licenses 
to  worthy  private  agents,  to  investigate  all  complaints  and  abuses, 
and  render  decisions  concerning  them,  as  well  as  to  supervise  the 
activities  and  operations  of  all  licensed  employment  agents  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  operates  through  a central  office  at  Harrisburg, 
through  an  Eastern  office  in  Philadelphia  which  looks  after  the  East- 
ern district  of  the  State,  and  through  a Western  office  in  Pittsburgh 
which  supervises  the  Western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  duties  of  the  Division  of  Reports  and  Statistics  are  to  compile 
and  prepare  the  regular  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annual  and 
annual  statistical  reports  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  and  to  assist  in  the  compilation  and  issuance 
of  the  semi-monthly  reports  from  the  several  State  Employment 
Offices. 

The  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  are 
located  in  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Williamsport,  Scranton,  Altoona. 
Johnstown,  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport,  New  Kensington  and  Erie. 
Each  office  in  its  activities  covers  a district  comprising  a number  of 
counties  surrounding  its  location.  Each  district  and  local  office  has 
a Representative  Council  consisting  of  six  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a woman,  and  all  of  whom  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  residents  of  the 
district.  One  member  of  the  Council  is  an  employer  not  a member 
of  any  employers’  association ; two  members  are  employers,  repre- 
senting employers’  organizations ; one  member  is  a working  person, 
not  a member  of  any  labor  organization ; and  two  members  are 
working  persons  who  are  members  of  regular  labor  organizations. 
Each  member  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
and  serves  a term  of  six  years.  The  duties  of  the  Representative 
Council  in  each  district  are: 

1.  To  devise  methods  and  take  steps  toward  the  regulariza- 
tion of  employment  in  the  various  industries  and  seasonal  trades 
of  the  district. 

2.  To  devise  plans  and  take  steps  to  promote  public  improve- 
ments by  municipalities  within  the  district  during  seasons  of  un- 
employment. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  any  person,  employer,  association  or 
organ  of  the  press  in  accomplishing  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

4.  To  appoint  sub  committees  to  deal  specially  with  any  sub- 
ject which  the  Council  has  power  to  investigate  or  act  upon, 
but  each  sub-committee  shall  be  presided  over  by  a member  of 
the  Council 
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5.  To  hold  meetings  at  least  once  each  month,  or  oftener  if 
required,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

G.  To  keep  minutes  of  all  meetings ; submit  a copy  of  all 
minutes,  records  and  decisions ; and  report  in  full  on  ail  actions 
or  proceedings  to  the  director. 


REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL, 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 
ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mr.  Albert  Perry,  Mr.  Herman  K.  McCaulley, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shearer,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Gable. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Witherow, 


Mr.  E.  R.  Behrend, 

Mr.  James  Burke, 

M iss  Murtha  Campbell, 


ERIE,  PA. 

Mr.  Ely  Griswold, 

Mr.  Theodore  Eichhorn, 
Mr.  Eugene  J.  McManus. 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Orth, 
Mr.  John  Lapp, 
Mr.  Ross  Hickolc, 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  I).  S.  Wenrick, 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Irons, 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  McNair 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Tredennick,  Miss  L.  Grace  Young, 

Mr.  W.  K.  McHenry,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Repp, 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Thomas,  Mr.  John  M.  Casler. 


McKeesport,  pa. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Smith, 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Lynch,  Mr.  Harry  Kennedy, 

Mr.  John  C.  Yrost,  Miss  Olive  D.  Peiffier. 

NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Chandler,  Mr.  Clarence  Shimmel. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Danner,  Mr.  Ralph  Waltenbaugh, 

Mr.  Duray  Smith,  Mrs.  Florence  Shubert. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Colonel  John  Gribbel,  Mr.  Edward  Keenan, 

Mr.  Joseph  Steele,  Mr.  Isaac  Passmore, 

Mr.  W.  T.  Allen,  Mrs.  Carroll  Downes. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL, 
STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Mr.  George  H.  Tabor, 
Mr.  John  H.  Nicholson, 
Mr.  P.  J.  McGrath, 


Mr.  S.  R.  Tarner. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Wilson, 
Miss  Eleanor  Hanson, 


SCRANTON,  PA. 


Mrs.  Jessie  Bennett, 

Mr.  George  F.  Hower, 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Hemelright 


Mr.  Stephen  McDonald, 
Mr.  John  T.  Dempsey. 
Mr.  Frank  Hummler. 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Thorne, 
Mr.  Arthur  Lisson, 

Mr.  Christopher  Knaur, 


Mr.  Herman  S.  Alter, 
Miss  Minnie  V.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Harry  Paulhamus. 


Each  State  Employment  Office  has  a section  for  men,  a section  for 
women  and  a section  for  juveniles.  In  the  men’s  section  efforts 
are  made  to  find  common  labor,  skilled  labor,  farm  labor,  technical 
and  professional  employment  for  the  unemployed.  In  the  women's 
section  efforts  are  made  to  find  domestic,  unskilled  labor,  skilled 
labor,  clerical,  technical  and  professional  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

In  each  office  the  juvenile  placement  work  is  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  local  public 
school  system,  if  such  a department  exists.  If  such  a department 
does  not  exist,  the  placement  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  public  schools.  This  cooper- 
ation is  arranged  for  in  Section  19  of  Act  No.  373,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

“In  case  bureaus  for  vocational  training  and  placement,  or  oilier 
similar  bureaus,  are  established  by  local  school  authorities,  the  direc 
tor  shall  cooperate  with  such  bureaus  in  dealing  with  the  employment 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  advisable.  The  director  shall  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  promote  the  establishment  of  bureaus  for  vocational  train- 
ing and  placement,  in  connection  with  vocational  education  by  public 
school  authorities  throughout  the  State.  Until  bureaus  for  vocational 
training  and  placement,  or  other  similar  bureaus,  have  been  estab 
lished  by  local  public  school  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  directing, 
advising,  and  assisting  children  in  the  selection  of  suitable  vocations, 
the  director  shall  provide  school  principals  and  all  public  employ- 
ment offices  with  special  blank  forms  for  the  registration  of  all  chil- 
dren having  employment  certificates,  as  required  by  law,  and  leaving 
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school  lawfully  in  search  of  employment.  Each  child  applying  for 
employment  may  register  at  a public  or  other  approved  school  with 
(lie  principal  of  such  school;  and  the  principals  of  public  or  other 
approved  schools  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  register  such 
applications  for  employment,  to  assist  and  advise  each  applicant  in 
the  selection  of  a vocation,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  transmit  immediately  to  the  superintendent  of  the  district  branch 
office  all  applications  for  employment  registered.  The  superintendent 
of  eacli  public  employment  office  shall  cooperate  with  the  school  prin- 
cipals in  his  district  in  endeavoring  to  secure  suitable  positions  for 
children  leaving  school  lawfully  to  enter  a vocation,  and  shall  guide 
and  induce  minors  to  enter  promising  vocations ; and  each  principal 
shall  acquaint  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  his  school  with  the  purpose 
and  functions  of  the  public  employment  office  in  placing  juveniles.’' 

In  each  office  the  interviews  and  placements  are  conducted  by  ex- 
aminers who  are  mature  persons  and  have  had  wide  experience  in 
various  lines  of  industrial  and  commercial  work.  Frequently  their 
interviews  and  placements  are  supplemented  by  the  services  of  repre 
sentives  of  employers  who  may  temporarily  be  stationed  at  the  State 
Employment  offices.  Before  making  placements,  other  than  common 
labor  and  domestic  placements,  the  examiners  receive  definite  speci- 
fications and  specific  instructions  from  the  employers  as  to  the  exact 
kind  of  employes  desired.  In  making  these  placements,  the  examiners 
are,  therefore,  guided  by  these  specific  instructions  and  definite  speci- 
fications. Furthermore,  the  examiners  and  the  field  representatives 
from  time  to  time  visit  the  industrial  and  commercial  establishments 
and  learn  by  observation  and  by  interviews  with  foremen  and  super- 
intendents, tlie  specific  qualifications  of  certain  semi-skilled,  skilled 
and  technical  workers,  so  that  they  may  be  guided  by  this  information 
in  their  placements.  During  the  year  1921,  89  plus  per  cent  of  persons 
referred  to  employers  for  positions  received  employment  and  were 
placed  on  the  pay  roll.  This  percentage  shows  unmistakably  that 
the  examiners  and  placement  clerks  in  the  several  State  Employ- 
ment offices  have  rendered  excellent  and  effective  service  in  their 
placements. 

The  State  Employment  offices  are  not  permitted  to  make  direct 
follow-up  investigations  of  their  placements,  nor  is  it  wise  policy 
that  they  should  annoy  the  employers  with  such  investigations.  How- 
ever, each  State  Employment  Office  is  continually  indirectly  following 
up  Its  placements  through  informal  conversations  with  foremen,  su- 
perintendents and  managers,  as  well  as  through  reports  brought  back 
to  the  office  by  employes  who  have  been  placed.  Through  complaints, 
through  re-orders,  through  new  orders,  through  refusals  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  State  Employment  Offices  quickly  learn  concerning 
the  failure  or  success  of  their  placements. 
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The  follow-up  investigations  of  juvenile  placements  are  made  by  the 
public  school  officials  who  have  the  legal  and  statutory  authority  so 
to  do. 

On  January  1,  1921,  a new  weekly  report  form  for  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  was  introduced,  giving  a summary  by  occupations  of 
the  activities  of  each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment. This  new  form  is  condensed  and  simplified  so  that  the 
mens’  reports  from  all  the  offices  can  be  presented  on  one  page  and 
so  that  the  womens’  reports  from  all  the  offices  can  similarly  be 
shown.  In  the  form  for  men  two  new  occupations  have  been  listed  in 
the  classification,  namely:  Hotel  and  Restaurant;  Mines  and  Quarry. 
In  the  form  for  women  two  new  headings  have  also  been  added  to  the 
classification,  namely:  Agricultural  and  Foods;  Trained  Workers. 
This  new  weeklv  report  form  is  a great  improvement  over  the  previous 
weekly  report  form  used,  in  the  fact  that  through  condensation  and 
simplification  all  the  activities  for  men  and  all  the  activities  for 
women  can  clearly  and  visibly  be  presented  on  single  pages  for  each 
group. 

On  January  1,  1921,  a revised  edition  of  the  detailed  weekly  report 
form  for  men  was  introduced.  In  this  edition  the  list  of  industries 
and  occupations  in  the  several  industries  was  revised  to  suit  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  the  various  classes  of  men  workers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  revision  was  based  upon  the  experience,  during 
many  months,  of  every  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of 
Employment.  There  are  two  additions  in  this  revised  form  to  which 
special  attention  must  be  called.  The  first  is  the  new  column  entitled 
“Retentions”.  The  second  is  the  new  double  column  entitled  “Infor- 
mation to  Employer  and  Employe”. 

Every  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has 
devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  sendee  to  keep  employes  upon  their 
present  jobs  and  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  jobs  held,  in  this 
way  greatly  reducing  the  labor  turnover.  Heretofore,  no  record  of 
this  valuable  and  difficult  service  had  been  kept,  which  is  now  record- 
ed in  this  new  column  according  to  industry  and  according  to  job. 
I am  sure  that  this  new  record  will  interest  especially  the  employers 
of  labor,  in  showing  how  much  work  every  State  Employment  Office 
has  done  in  the  prevention  of  labor  turnover. 

Each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has 
also  given  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  both  employer  and 
employe,  which  never  appeared  in  the  orders  for  workmen  or  in  the 
applications  for  jobs.  Through  this  new  double  column  entitled  “In- 
formation to  Employer  and  Employe”  it  is  possible  for  each  State 
Employment  Office  to  keep  a weekly  record  of  this  valuable  service 
rendered  to  both  employers  and  employes. 
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On  April  15,  1921,  a new  detailed  weekly  report  form  for  women 
was  introduced.  This  new  detailed  report  form  for  women  is  entirely 
different  from  the  report  form  previously  used.  In  general  outline,  it 
conforms  to  the  detailed  weekly  report  form  for  men  introduced  on 
January  1st.  The  list  of  industries  and  the  list  of  occupations  under 
each  industry  have  completely  been  revised  in  order  to  fit,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  industrial  and  occupational  employment  conditions  of 
women  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Early  in  January,  the  total  and  involuntary  unemployment  which 
began  to  emerge  in  the  fourth  week  of  November,  1920,  became  quite 
noticeable  and  in  fact  grew  to  be  an  increasingly  difficult  problem 
for  the  Bureau  to  solve.  Consequently,  on  January  17,  1921,  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  were  sent  to  every  State  Employment  Office  in 
the  Bureau  of  Employment: 

“In  view  of  the  present  lull  in  employment  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Superintendent  of  each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  is  instructed  to  investigate  every  applicant 
for  work  as  to  his  citizenship  and  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  a 
resident  of  Pennsylvania.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of 
floaters  and  transients  who  are  now  coming  or  are  being  dumped 
into  Pennsylvania,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  citizens  and 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  receive  service  first  and  secure  jobs 
before  any  floaters  or  transients  from  other  states  are  accommo- 
dated. The  necessity  of  these  definite  instructions  is  self-evi 
dent.” 

As  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  increased  and  became  more 
serious  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Representative 
Councils  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment and  forwarded  to  the  city  councils,  to  the  county  commission- 
ers, to  the  borough  councils,  and  to  the  school  boards  of  the  cities,  ; 
boroughs  and  townships  in  their  respective  districts: 

“WHEREAS,  on  account  of  industrial  depression  thousands 
of  local  residents,  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  are  out  of  employment,  the  Representative  Councils 
of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
hereby  petition  the  honorable  members  of  your  official  body  to 
include  in  the  specifications  and  the  agreements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  all  public  buildings  and  for  the  construction  of  all  public 
works  for  which  contracts  will  be  let,  this  provision  that  the 
successful  bidders  or  contractors  employ  primarily  tax-payers, 
voters  and  residents  of  the  city,  borough,  township  or  county  in 
which  the  work  is  being  done,  provided  such  common  and  skilled 
laborers  can  be  secured  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  or  salary  as 
the  said  contractors  would  be  compelled  to  pay  other  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.” 
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In  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  received  from  the  employers  in 
the  State,  it  most  be  said  that  many  builders  and  contractors  re- 
ceived with  approval  this  resolution  and  adopted  it  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  carrying  out  their  contracts  for  public  buildings  and  pub- 
lic works. 

In  order  to  secure  employment  for  the  unemployed  and  to  stabilize 
labor  in  the  rural  districts,  resolutions  by  the  Representative  Coun- 
cils of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
were  addressed  to  Commissioner  Lewis  S.  Sadler,  State  Highway  De- 
partment, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was  requested 
to  urge  all  contractors,  executing  State  contracts  for  the  building  of 
highways,  to  use  primarily  the  unemployed  labor  of  the  county  in 
which  the  work  was  being  done  and  not  to  attract  labor  from  one 
county  into  another. 

By  resolution,  Commissioner  Sadler  was  also  requested  to  advise 
and  urge  contractors  executing  State  highway  contracts  not  to  entice 
employed  labor  from  the  farms  adjacent  to  the  places  where  the  State 
highway  work  was  being  done.  It  must  here  be  recorded  with  full 
credit  to  all  persons  concerned  that  through  such  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Commissioner  Sadler  and  of  the  contractors  doing  State 
highway  contract  work,  unemployed  laborers  were  used  in  their  home 
districts  and  employed  farm  laborers  were  not  disturbed  or  demoral- 
ized. 

Early  in  February,  1921,  as  total  and  involuntary  unemployment 
increased  and  became  more  and  more  serious,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  an  effort  was  made  not  only  in 
Harrisburg  but  through  all  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  to  inaugurate  a campaign  for  odd  jobs  whereby 
every  householder,  manufacturer,  merchant  and  employer  of  labor 
would  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  offer  to  the  unem- 
ployed such  odd  jobs  about  their  plants,  stores,  offices  or  homes,  as 
could  be  done  by  the  unemployed  during  those  months.  It  was  felt 
that  such  a program  executed  during  February  and  March  would 
greatly  aid  in  tiding  over  the  unemployment  situation  until  Spring 
work,  farm  work,  and  general  outside  building  and  construction  jobs 
would  be  started.  In  Harrisburg,  Altoona,  Erie,  Williamsport, 
Johnstown  and  McKeesport  tliei  campaigns  for  odd  jobs  were  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
Associated  Charities,  and  other  similar  organizations  so  that  they 
were  remarkably  successful  and  secured  much  employment  for  those 
who  would  have  otherwise  remained  unemployed. 

On  March  1,  1921,  a State  Employment  Office  for  Women  was 
opened  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  at  the  Northwest  corner 
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of  18th  and  Chestnut.  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  office  was  estab- 
lished primarily  and  exclusively  for  the  placement  of  factory  and  shop 
workers,  clerks,  stenographers,  institutional  workers,  office  execu- 
tives, technical  and  professional  women.  It  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  securing  employment  for  women  who  are  graduates  of  city 
high  schools,  of  colleges  and  of  universities.  The  field  representative 
of  this  office  makes  regular  calls  upon  the  employers  of  women  in  the 
Philadelphia  district,  learning  their  labor  needs  and  offering  to  em- 
ployers the  free  service  of  this  office.  Regularly  every  week  reports 
of  the  field  representative  of  the  State  Employment  Office  for 
Women  in  Philadelphia  are  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment,  who  follows  up  the  calls  made  by  the  field  representa- 
tive with  personal  letters  to  the  employers  upon  whom  calls  have 
been  made,  urging  them  to  file  their  labor  orders  regularly  or  as  often 
as  necessary  in  the  State  Employment  Office  for  Women.  Through 
this  method  this  office  has  within  a few  months  become  firmly  estab- 
lished and  has  proved  its  value  to  the  employers  of  women  in  the 
Philadelphia  district. 

On  March  15,  1921,  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  Employment 
Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  began  to  include  in  their  semi- 
monthly reports  of  industrial,  labor,  and  employment  conditions  an 
estimate  of  total  and  involuntary  unemployment  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  unemployment  figures  as  set  forth  in  the  semi  monthly 
reports  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  are  not  the  result  of  a census 
or  of  a survey.  They  are  merely  an  approximated  estimate  of  the 
totally  and  involuntarily  unemployed  in  each  district.  These  figures 
are  based  upon  reports  received  about  the  fourteenth  and  the  thirtieth 
of  each  month  from  a regular  list  of  employers,  manufacturer*, 
manufacturers’  associations,  employers’  associations,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  central  labor  councils  and  police 
departments.  These  figures  are  carefully  considered,  balanced  and 
checked  against  one  another  with  an  approximated  estimate  as  the 
result.  They  do  not  include  idlers,  loafers,  transients,  floaters  and 
non-residents. 

This  semi-monthly  estimate  is  secured  primarily  for  the  inside  and 
working  information  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Incidentally  parts  of  these  reports 
are  released  to  the  press  for  any  news  value  they  may  carry  and  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  and  a few  similar  organizations.  These  estimates 
have  been  found  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  to  be  remarkably  accurate  and  to 
corroborate  their  own  special  surveys  and  investigations, 


On  April  15,  Mr.  D.  M.  White,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Employment  Office,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  on 
May  1st  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Bedell  who  is  now  the  Superintendent  of 
that  office.  In  order  to  bring  the  services  of  the  State  Employment 
Office  in  McKeesport  more  fully  to  the  attention  and  the  use  of  the 
employers  in  that  district,  Mr.  Bedell  has  spent  practically  half  of 
his  working  time  in  calling  upon  the  employers  in  the  district  of  his 
office,  making  regularly,  every  week,  reports  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  concerning  the  calls  made.  These  reports 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
through  a personal  letter  to  each  employer  upon  whom  a call  was 
made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Employment  Office  in 
McKeesport,  urging  him  to  make  full  and  regular  use  of  the  services 
offered  by  the  State  Employment  Office  in  that  district  and  to  file 
his  orders  for  labor  regularly  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
Through  these  methods  and  efforts,  the  services  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Office  in  McKeesport  have  been  widly  extended  and  its  useful- 
ness in  that  district  greatly  increased. 

In  June,  1921,  upon  the  suggestion  and  advice  of  Commissioner 
Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, together  with  the  Representative  Councils  of  each  office,  under- 
took to  make  a survey  and  compile  a list,  of  the  seasonal  industries 
and  a list  of  the  seasonal  trades  and  occupations  in  the  district  of 
each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment.  The 
purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  secure  accurate  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  and  extent  of  seasonal  industries  and  of 
seasonal  trades  and  occupations  in  the  various  districts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth so  that  eventually  attempts  may  he  made  to  suggest  reme- 
dies or  methods  whereby  these  seasonal  industries  and  these  seasonal 
trades  and  occupations  may  become  more  regular  and  less  periodic 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  evident  that  accurate  information  con- 
cerning seasonal  industries  and  seasonal  trades  and  occupations  will 
greatly  assist  the  Bureau  of  Employment  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  understanding  present  industrial  conditions 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  methods  or 
remedies  devised  to  make  these  seasonal  trades  and  occupations  and 
these  seasonal  industries  more  regular  and  less  periodic  throughout 
the  year  will  greatly  increase  production  of  all  kinds  and  employ- 
ment of  all  classes  in  the  State  and  as  a corollary  will  naturally  go 
very  far  dn  relieving  general  unemployment  in  all  districts  of  the 
State. 

A preliminary  survey  of  this  investigation  has  been  completed  and 
has  revealed  some  interesting  and  surprising  facts.  As  soon  as  this 
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preliminary  inquiry  lias  been  supplemented  and  complemented  by 
more  detailed  and  intensive  investigations,  the  results  will  probably 
be  published  in  the  form  of  a bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

It  is  impossible  and  unwise  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  ex- 
pend any  money  for  general  advertising  purposes.  Its  work  and  its 
services  can  only  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  through 
general  publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State  and  through  letters 
sent  by  the  Bureau  to  employers  and  institutions  which  may  be  in 
need  of  tire  services  furnished  by  the  various  State  Employment  Of- 
fices in  the  Bureau  of  Employment.  The  following  letter  was.  there 
fore,  sent  under  date  of  February  4,  1921,  to  every  employer  of  five 
persons  or  more  in  the  State  according  to  the  list  contained  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Industrial  Directory  of  Pennsylvania.  Each 
letter  was  adjusted  so  as  to  call  special  attention  to  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  of  the  district  in  which  the  employer  is  located: 

“February  4,  1921. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment, Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  maintains  at 

, a Free  Employment  Office,  under 

the  able  and  effective  administration  of  Superintendent 

and  his  alert  assistants. 

“This  office  was  established  by  the  Commonwealth  to  meet 
the  employment  needs  of  the  district  in  which  you  are  located. 
Every  effort  is  and  will  be  made  by  its  officials  to  fill  your  orders 
for  labor,  male  and  female,  unskilled,  semi-skilled  and  skilled. 
Of  course,  no  promise  or  guarantee  can  be  made  that  every  re- 
quest for  laborers  can  be  met.  Some  special  orders  require  con- 
siderable time  and  searching  before  they  can  be  filled.  Other 
orders  cannot  be  filled  at  all,  because  of  the  total  lack  of  the 
special  laborers  desired. 

“But  careful  and  conscientious  attention  is  given  to  every  re- 
quest for  laborers  which  you  make,  and  every  possible  effort  is 
made  to  secure  for  you  the  workers  whom  you  seek. 

“Please  file  at  the  State  Employment  Office, 

your  labor  orders  or  needs,  every  week  or  every  two  weeks. 
Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  your  every  request. 

“The  Bureau  of  Employment  desires  that  every  employer  in 
the  State  patronizes  the  State  Employment  Offices  .and  receives 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  free  service  furnished  by  the 
Commonwealth.” 

On  March  28,  1.921,  the  following  statement  concerning  farm  labor 
and  farm  labor  day  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to  all 
ihe  newspapers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  state- 
ment was  modified  so  as  to  call  special  attention  to  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  and  to  the  special  farm  labor  day  observed  by  that 
office  in  the  district  where  the  newspaper  is  situated: 
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“Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  28,  1921. 

On  account  of  the  general  shortage  of  farm  laborers  a-  special 
effort  or  drive  is  being  made  in  each  office  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  to  meet 
this  need  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  State. 

“One  day  every  week  is  set  aside  for  farm  labor  service ; the 
day  most  convenient  for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  come  to 
the  State  Employment  Office  and  meet  there. 


“In  the district  this  special  farm  labor  day 

is of  each  week.  At  the  State  Employment 

Office, , every  effort  is  made  to 


serve  the  farmers  upon  that  day  especially.  Of  course,  they  can 

come  there  any  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  but  on 

they  are  most  likely  to  find  there  farm  laborers  whom  they  can 
interview,  inspect  and  hire. 

“The  same  conditions  apply  to  farm  laborers.  They  are  wel- 
come at  the  office  any  day,  but  on they  will  be 

sure  to  find  there  farmers  ready  and  anxious  to  employ  them. 

“In  connection  with  the  juvenile  placement  work  during  the 
summer  vacation,  a general  effort  will  be  made  throughout  the 
State  to  place  during  June,  July  and  August,  high  school  boys 
and  college  students  upon  the  farms  where  they  can  secure  health- 
ful outdoor  employment,  wholesome  food,  good  wages  and  an  in- 
structive experience. 

“The  cooperation  of  every  one  is  urged  in  this  movement  to 
increase  farm  production  and  the  supply  of  food  products  and 
to  reduce  thereby  the  high  cost  of  living.” 

A similar  statement  concerning  farm  labor  and  farm  labor  day, 
similarly  adjusted,  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  every  local  grange 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  with  thei  request  that  it  be  read 
at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Grange  and  that  it  be  posted  for  future 
reference  upon  the  bulletin  board  of  the  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  State  Employment  Office 
for  Women  at  38  S.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  following 
letter  was-  sent  under  date  of  April  12,  1921,  to  every  employer  of 
women  in  the  district  of  the  Philadelphia  State  Employment  Office 
for  Women : 


“April  12,  1921. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment, Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  maintains  at  38 
South  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a Free  Employment 
Office  for  Women,  under  the  able  and  effective  administration  of 
Miss  Bebeeca  W.  Ball,  Superintendent. 

“This  office  was  established  by  the  Commissioner  to  meet  the 
employment  needs  of  the  district  in  which  you  are  located 
Every  effort  is  and  will  be  made  by  its  officials  to  fill  your  orders' 
for  female  labor,  unskilled,  semi-skilled,  skilled,  and  professional. 
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Of  course,  no  promise  or  guarantee  can  be  made  that  every  re- 
quest for  help  can  be  met.  Some  special  orders  require  consider- 
able time  and  searching  before  they  can  be  filled.  Other  orders 
cannot  be  filled  at  all,  because  of  the  total  lack  of  the  special 
workers  desired. 

“But  careful  and  conscientious  attention  is  given  to  every  re- 
quest for  help  which  you  make,  and  very  possible  effort  is  made 
to  secure  for  you  the  workers  whom  you  seek. 

“Please  file  at  the  State  Employment  Office  for  Women,  38 
South  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  your  labor  orders  or 
needs,  every  week  or  every  two  weeks.  Prompt  attention  will  be 
given  to  your  every  request. 

“The  Bureau  of  Employment  desires  that  every  employer  in 
the  State  patronizes  the  State  Employment  Offices  and  receives 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  free  service  furnished  by  the 
Commonwealth.” 

TJnder  date  of  May  1(5,  1921,  a notice  Avas  sent  to  every  college, 
normal  school,  and  to  the  larger  high  schools  and  academies  in  the 
State,  Avith  the  request  that  it  be  placed  upon  the  bulletin  board  of 
the  institution  so  that  through  it  any  student  seeking  employment 
during  the  summer  might  be  served  by  the  State  Employment  Office 
of  the  district  in  which  he  lived  or  in  which  he  sought  employment. 

On  June  7,  1921,  the  following  statement  was  sent  to  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  State  regarding  the  Avork  and  services  of  each  State 
Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment;  adjusted  so  as  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  State  Employment  Office  of  the  district 
in  Avhich  the  newspaper  is  situated: 

“At  this  time  Avhen  the  public  schools  and  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  are  closing,  there  are  released  many  boys 
Avhose  services  can  Avell  be  used  upon  the  farms.  Will  you  please, 
therefore,  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  your  County  to 
the  fact  that  many  able-bodied  and  energetic  boys  and  youths  are 
available  for  suitable  work  upon  the  farms  during  June,  July  and 
August?  The  Bureau  of  Employment  is  sure  that  there  are  many 
farmers  in  your  County  who  can  use  the  services  of  these  boys 
and  that  these  boys  under  proper  guidance  and  encouragement 
can  perform  excellent  work. 

“Please  inform  the  farmers  in  your  County  that  they  can  secure 

the  services  of  such  boys  through , 

Superintendent  of  the  State  Employment  Office, ” 

On  June  24,  1921,  the  following  letter  Avas  sent  to  e\rery  hospital, 
orphanage,  and  public  institution  receiving  State  aid,  as  listed  in 
Smull’s  Legislature  Handbook: 

“This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  of  Tmbor  and  In- 
dustry, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  maintains  through  the 
Bureau  of  Employment,  a number  of  State  Employment  Offices 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  special  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  the  unemployed  and  of  referring  working  per- 


sons  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  to  employers  in  need  of  em- 
ployes. The  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment are,  therefore,  always  ready  and  anxious  to  till  your 
labor  needs  or  orders  as  promptly  and  as  carefully  as  possible, 
taking  great  pains  in  filling  every  requisition  so  that  the  best 
and  most  suitable  person  available  is  referred  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  the  job  or  the  position  which  is  to  be  filled. 

“You  are,  therefore,  requested  regularly  every  two  weeks,  every 
month  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  file  your  labor  needs  or  orders 
with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  so  that  you  may  not  fail  to  re- 
ceive whenever  needed  this  service  furnished  by  the  Common- 
wealth.” 

These  letters  and  statements  are  self-explanatory  and  show  what 
efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment to  every  employer  and  to  every  public  and  private  institution 
in  the  State.  The  returns  from  these  letters  and  from  this  publicity 
were  entirely  satisfactory  because  they  formed  many  contacts  be- 
tween each  State  Employment  Office  and  the  employers,  and  public 
and  private  institutions  in  its  district,  resulting  in  many  requests 
for  workers  and  greatly  extending  the  usefulness  and  the  services  of 
the  State  Employment  Offices. 

Since  industrial  and  economic  conditions  did  not  pick  up  and  im- 
prove during  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  felt  compelled  on 
July  6,  1921,  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of 
each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  which 
is  self-explanatory: 

“After  many  consultations  with  employers,  bankers,  organized 
labor  leaders,  and  editors  of  the  leading  newspapers,  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  long  looked  for  and  much  needed  improvement  in 
industrial  and  employment  affairs  will  not  come  this  year  and 
will  probably  not  arrive  before  April  1,  1922. 

“It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  will  show  a gradual  increase  in  unemployment 
and  in  uncertain  and  bad  conditions  in  business  and  industry. 
The  prospects  are  also  very  dark  so  far  as  the  coming  Winter  is 
concerned. 

“While  I am  not  a pessimist  and  under  no  circumstances  wish 
to  preach  or  spread  pessimism  from  the  State  Employment  Of- 
fices, T cannot  but  feel  that  next  Winter  will  be  very  much  worse 
than  last  Winter  was  and  that  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  there 
will  be  a great  deal  of  involuntary  unemployment,  attended  by 
much  suffering  and  distress  among  the  poor  and  working  classes 
who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  employment  for  their  living. 

“I  would,  therefore,  urge  you  to  bring  this  serious  matter 
quietly  and  without  any  publicity  to  the  attention  of  the  Kep- 

resentative  Council  of  tlie State 

Employment  Office  so  that  it  may,  in  accordance  with  its  statu- 
tory authority  and  duties  make  every  possible  effort  and  resort  to 
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•every  measure  and  device  whereby  these  serious  unemploymenx 
•conditions,  now  threatening  the  State  during  the  next  nine 
months,  may  so  far  as  possible  be  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

“I  need  not  add  that  these  matters  should  be  kept  strictly  of- 
ficial and  confidential  within  your  office  and  within  the  Repre- 
sentative  Council.  Under  no  circumstances  do  1 wish  to  spread 
a pessimistic  feeling  or  precipitate  a nervous  panicky  condition. 
Everyone  must  keep  a level  head  and  must  soberly  and  courage- 
ously do  his  utmost  to  reduce  and  to  prevent  the  serious  involun- 
tary unemployment  now  threatening,  during  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter,  the  working  classes  of  all  kinds  in  every  district  of 
the  State. 

“I  would  suggest  that  the  Representative  Council  of  your  of- 
fice call  this  serious  prospect  to  the  attention  of  all  the  county 
commissioners,  of  all  the  city  and  borough  councils  and  of  all 
large  employers  in  your  district  so  that,  if  possible,  remedial 
measures  may  be  taken  in  ample  time  to  afford  relief  and  to 
furnish  employment  to  those  who  will  probably  be  in  dire  need 
of  the  same. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  careful  consideration  of  this  letter 
and  requesting  the  complete  .cooperation  of  the  Representative 
Council  of  your  office  and  of  yourself  in  anticipating  and  pre- 
preventing, so  far  as  is  possible,  the  serious  involuntary  unem- 
ployment now  threatening  in  all  districts  of  the  State,  1 am 
with  much  respect  and  with  kindest  regards,  etc.” 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  that  the  Representative 
Councils  of  all  the  State  Employment  Offices  followed  the  suggestion 
as  stated  in  this  letter  and  passed  resolutions  bringing  the  serious 
industrial  and  economic  prospect  to  the  attention  of  all  the  county 
commissioners,  of  all  the  city  and  borough  councils  and  of  all  the 
large  employers  in  their  districts  so  that,  if  possible,  remedial  meas- 
ures might  be  taken  in  ample  time  to  afford  relief  and  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  those  who  would  soon  be  in  dire  need  of  the  same.  In 
many  instances  the  county  commissioners  and  the  city  and  borough 
councils  took  advantage  of  the  warning  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tions from  the  Representative  Councils  and  authorized  or  took  meas- 
ures to  authorize  public  works  and  improvements  so  that  through 
them  work  could  be  secured  for  many  who  were  then  or  would  soon 
be  entirely  out  of  work.  As  a result  of  these  wise  measures,  total 
and. involuntary  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  closing 
months  of  1921  never  became  so  serious  and  extensive  as  it  was  in 
many  other  states  of  the  Union. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  for  the  information  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment  Conference,  which  was  soon  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a rapid  survey  of  public  unfinished  work  under 
construction  and  of  new  public  work  under  contract  in  the  State 


State  Employment  Office, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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of  Pennsylvania  was  made  and  revealed  the  surprising  fact  that 
these  public  enterprises  under  construction  or  under  contract  totaled 
approximately  $60,000,000.  For  a considerable  portion  of  this  sur- 
prising amount  of  public  work  under  contract  or  under  construc- 
tion, due  credit  must  be  given  to  the  effective  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Representative  Councils  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  and 
forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Under  date  of  July  28,  1921,  an  announcement  was  made  that  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  had  made  arrangements  with  the  Netherland 
Emigrant  League,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  with  the  Belgian  Bureau, 
!New  York  City,  whereby  able-bodied  and  healthy  women  of  mature 
age  from  Holland  and  Belgium  might  be  sought  for  positions  as 
matrons,  stewardesses,  waitresses,  cleaners  and  laundresses  in  the 
various  State  institutions  and  more  especially  in  the  State  Sana- 
toria. For  these  positions  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  secure 
American  women,  because  such  lines  of  work  are  distasteful  to  the 
average  American  woman  and  because  young  American  women  do 
not  wish  to  leave  the  towns  and  cities  for  employment  in  places  so 
quiet  and  retired  as  the  State  institutions.  Through  these  arrange- 
ments with  the  Netherland  Emigrant  League  and  the  Belgian  Bu- 
leau,  it  was  hoped  that  permanent  staffs  for  these  institutions  could 
be  collected  and  that  thereby  the  excessively  high  turnover  of  female 
labor  in  such  institutions  could  be  reduced  to  a low  percentage. 

Under  date  of  September  6,  1921,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industry  announced  “that  cooperative  arrangements  had  been  made 
between  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  whereby  the  State  Employment  Offices  will  en- 
deavor to  secure  proper  and  congenial  employment  for  “arrested” 
lubercular  cases  as  they  are  ready  for  dismissal  from  the  State  Sana- 
toria at  Hamburg,  Mont  Alto  and  Cresson,  so  that  these  persons  upon 
their  return  to  private  life  may  quickly  secure  congenial  and  suit- 
able employment  whereby  they  may  wholly  or  in  part  Support  their 
families  and  themselves. 

“These  persons  while  not  wholly  cured  of  tuberculosis,  are  en- 
tirely  “arrested”  cases;  that  is.  persons  in  whom  the  disease  has  been 
arrested,  in  whom  under  proper  care,  nutrition  and  environment  the 
disease  will  probably  never  return  and  from  whom  contagion  or  in- 
fection is  not  readily  liable. 

“It  is  generally  and  in  nearly  every  case  impossible  for  these  per- 
sons to  return  to  their  former  lives  and  occupations  because  such 
return  will  probably  revive  the  disease  and  bring  back  to  the  patient 
a relapse. 

“The  new  occupation  must  not  be  too  heavy  or  laborious,  must 
pot  entail  long  and  exhausting  hours,  and  must  not  require  long 
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and  continuous  confinement  within  doors.  The  new  occupation 
must  be  as  congenial  as  possible  in  order  to  cheer  and  keep  up  the 
spirit  and  the  good  feeling  of  the  worker. 

“A  desirable  and  healthful  location  is  also  necessary.  So  far  as 
is  possible  these  persons  will  be  employed  in  places  where  there  are 
sufficient  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  where  the  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  is  not  so  low  as  to  cause  depression. 

“The  psychological  reaction  of  these  cooperative  efforts  to  secure 
employment,  upon  the  patients  themselves  taking  treatment  in  the 
State  Sanatoria,  is  quite  marked  and  helpful  because  they  encourage 
the  patients  in  their  efforts  toward  recovery  and  because  they  bring 
into  their  lives  the  hope  and  confidence  that  they  will  eventually  re- 
turn to  useful  and  self-supporting  lives.” 

On  September  30th,  1921,  the  President’s  Unemployment  Confer- 
ence in  session  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  adopted  primarily  without  de- 
bate a preliminary  report  upon  “Unemployment  Relief”  which  is 
far-reaching,  comprehensive  and  practicable.  As  soon  as  this  pre- 
liminary report  was  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  under 
date  of  October  3,  1921,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  each  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment: 

“The  National  Unemployment  Conference  in  session  at  Wash- 
ington, T>.  C.,  has  unanimously  adopted  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

‘First.  The  problem  of  meeting  the  emergency 
of  unemployment  is  primarily  a community  prob- 
lem. The  responsibility  for  leadership  is  with  the 
mayor  and  should  be  immediately  assumed  by  him. 

‘Second.  The  basis  of  organization  should  be  an 
Emergency  Committee  representing  the  various  ele- 
ments in  the  community.  This  Committee  should 
develop  and  carry  through  a community  plan  for 
meeting  the  emergency,  using  existing  agencies  and 
local  groups  as  far  as  practicable.’ 

“Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  therefore, 
ordered  me  to  instruct  you  to  offer  the  services  of  the  State 

Employment  Office  in to  the  mayors 

and  to  the  emergency  committees  in  all  the  cities,  boroughs  and 

communities  of  the  district  of  the State 

Employment  Office,  which  comprises  the  following  counties: 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  a number  of  the  mayors  and  their 
emergency  unemployment  committees  took  advantage  of  this  offer 
from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  State  Employment  Offices 
and  either  cooperated  closely  with  the  State  Employment  Offices  or 
used  the  services  of  the  offices  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the  serious 
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and  increasing  unemployment.  This  is  especially  true  in  Philadel- 
phia, Johnstown,  Altoona,  Erie,  and  Williamsport,  where  the  State 
Employment  Offices  were  used  as  the  centers  or  clearing  houses 
through  which  all  efforts  by  the  emergency  committees  to  relieve 
unemployment  were  made. 

On  November  12,  1921,  Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Co'nnelley,  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  approved  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  submitted  under  date  of  July  15,  1921,  by  the 
Honorable  Francis  I.  Jones,  Director  General,  U.  S.  Employment 
Service: 

“(1)  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  designate 
an  official  (title  Federal  Director,  or  other  suitable  title) 
to  represent  the  State  and  Federal  Employment  Services 
in  matters  pertaining  to  employment  activities,  and  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Director  General  of  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  It  is  preferred  that  the  Director  of  the  State  Ser- 
vice receive  this  designation.  However,  this  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  understood  that 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 
hibits a State  official  from  also  holding  a Federal  position. 

It  is  believed  that  this  obstacle  can  be  overcome  by  a 
“Designation”  rather  than  an  “Appointment”  to  the  Fed- 
eral Service. 

“(2)  That  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  extend  the  frank- 
ing privilege  and  supply  the  necessary  stationery  required 
in  connection  therewith  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  em- 
ployment activities  both  State  and  Federal;  also  any  office 
equipment  that  may  be  desired  by  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“(3)  The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  will  furnish  to  the 
Employment  Service,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  any 
and  all  clearance  information  that  it  publishes  relative  to 
opportunities  for  employment  outside  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  information  as  to  surplus  workers  that 
may  be  obtained  outside  of  Pennsylvania ; also  to  assist  the 
State  Employment  Service  in  any  other  manner  in  connec- 
tion with  the  clearance  of  information  relative  to  employ- 
ment work  insofar  as  its  organization  will  permit. 

“(4)  All  matters  pertaining  to  employment  activities  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  conducted  exclusively 
through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Sendee  representative  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose. 
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"(5)  That  the  Employment  Service,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  furnish  through  the  said  representative,  a 
copy  of  its  weekly  reports  showing  the  registrations,  re- 
quests for  help,  placements,  etc.,  of  its  placement  offices, 
and  sucji  other  information  from  time  to1  time  that  may  have 
a direct  bearing  or  relation  to  employment  matters,  pro- 
vided that  any  additional  information  requested  will  not 
incur  any  extra  expense  on  the  part  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  or  inconvenience  the  organization  in  furnish- 
ing the  same. 

u(6)  At  such  time  when  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
receives  sufficient  appropriation  from  Congress,  an  adequate 
amount  will  be  allotted  for  employment  work  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  any 
employes  carried  on  the  Federal  payroll  will  be  under  the 
direct  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  official  designated  to  represent  both  services.  In 
other  words,  such  employes  will  for  all  purposes  be  a part,  of 
the  State  organization  with  the  exception  of  the  source  of 
compensation.” 

It  was  the  Commissioner’s  wish  that  Mr.  Robert  J.  Peters,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try, be  designated  as  Federal  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser- 
vice in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  without  salary,  and  that 
all  matters  pertaining  to  employment  activities  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  be  conducted  exclusively  through  him  as  the  Fed- 
eral Director  of  the  IT.  S.  Employment  Service  in  Pennsylvania  and 
as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
in  1920  was  to  secure  men  for  the  vacant  and  waiting  jobs.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  during 
the  year,  1921,  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  1920.  In  1921  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  were  devoted  to  carrying  out  its 
statutory  functions  as  outlined  in  the  act  under  which  the  Bureau  was 
created  and  is  operated,  namely,  to  find  emplolyment  for  the  unem- 
ployed. In  1920  the  applications  for  jobs  totaled  310,943.  In  1921, 
they  totaled  525,222:  an  increase  of  214,279  or  of  68%.  The  number 
of  orders  for  workers  in  1920  totaled  557,882.  The  number  in  1921 
totaled  91.793;  a shrinkage  of  466.089.  The  foregoing  figures  reveal 
how  great  and  how  increasingly  serious  the  total  and  involuntary 
unemployment  of  working  men  and  women  in  Pennsylvania  became  as 
the  months  of  the  year  passed  by. 
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In  1920  there  were  nearly  two  openings  for  every  applicant  who 
applied  for  work.  In  1921  there  were  more  than  five  applicants  for 
every  opening.  The  several  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  were  able  to  fill  87%  of  the  orders  filed  in  the  offices 
and  .SS9  per  cent  of  the  applicants  referred  to  jobs  were  accepted 
and  placed  upon  the  pay  roll.  This  fact  reveals  the  careful  and  ex 
cellent  placement  work  done  by  the  officials  in  the  several  State  Em- 
ployment Offices. 

Included  in  this  report  are  special  reports  of  each  State  Employ- 
ment Office  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

There  is  also  included  in  this  report  a report  of  the  Division  of 
Licensed  Agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Jacob  Liglitner,  Chief  of  that  Division. 

This  report  shows  that  85,375  persons  were  placed  in  employment  by 
the  private  employment  agents  operating -under  a license  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  also  shows  that  278  licenses  were  issued  to  private  em- 
ployment agents  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  of  1921, 
and  that  the  license  fees  from  these  licenses  brought  into  the  State 
Treasury  $13,900.  During  the  year,  1921,  29  licenses  were  surren- 
dered, 12  licenses  were  revoked,  1 license  was  regranted  and  20  licen- 
ses were  refused.  Eighteen  cases  of  wage  complaints  filed  by  aliens 
were  investigated  and  settled  in  which  the  sum  of  $906.85  in  wages 
was  recovered  for  the  aliens.  During  the  same  year  3271  investiga- 
tions and  inspections  were  conducted  by  the  investigators  in  this 
Division.  Twenty-eight  violations  of  law  and  rules  were  discovered. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-six  complaints  regarding  fees  were  con- 
sidered. Tn  the  hearings  of  these  complaints,  91  decisions  were  given 
in  favor  of  the  agents,  involving  $570.03.  Three  hundred  and  eighty- 
live  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  involving 
$1742.75. 

Special  commendation  must  be  expressed  here  of  the  excellent 
and  effective  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jacob  Liglitner  and  his  diligent 
and  expert  investigators  and  assistants  have  conducted  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Licensed  Agents. 

Special  mention  and  commendation  must  be  expressed  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Division  of  Reports  and  Statistics  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  Deininger,  who  has  not  only  prepared  the  new  weekly 
summary  report  form  introduced  January  1,  1921.  but  has  also  thor- 
oughly revised  and  simplified  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  as  they  promptly  appeared  every  week,  every  month, 
every  quarter,  and  as  they  are  specially  prepared  for  this  annual  re- 
port. 
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Full  credit  and  general  appreciation  must  be  expressed  for  the 
valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  extended  to  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment by  Mr.  Harold  M.  Lippincott,  who  has  prepared  the  chart 
accompanying  this  report,  and  to  Mr.  I.  R.  Robinson,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Illustration,  who  has  prepared  the  photographs  and  il- 
lustrations included  in  this  report. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  wishes  to  commend  in 
the  highest  terms  the  faithful  and  effective  sendees  of  Miss  Margaret 
Mary  Dunn,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  who  has  in- 
troduced in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  as  well  as  in  the 
office  of  the  Division  of  Licensed  Agents,  the  visible  index  tiling 
system  which  has  greatly  improved  and  facilitated  the  work  of  these 
offices ; and  the  similar  services  of  Miss  Kathryn  H.  Dunn,  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  who  has  so  carefully  and  effectively 
conducted  the  routine  operations  of  the  Bureau  that  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  has  not  been  retarded  by  the  frequent  absences  of  the  Director 
upon  his  trips  of  inspection  and  that  the  Director  has  been  able  to 
devote  a large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  planning  and  con- 
structive measures. 

In  drawing  this  annual  report  to  a close,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  wishes  also  to  express  his  profound  obliga- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
for  his  regular  and  steady  support,  his  wise  and  sound  advice,  his 
keen  and  intense  interest,  and  his  impelling  inspiration  in  all  the 
efforts  and  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

He  wishes  also  to  commend  in  the  highest  terms  the  faithful,  de- 
voted, conscientious,  valuable  and  effective  service,  and  the  unceasing 
loyalty  of  every  Superintendent  of  the  State  Employment  Offices  and 
of  every  employe  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  J.  Peters, 
Director. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
ALTOONA,  PA. 

ANNUAL  REPORT — 1921. 


During  the  period  of  unemployment  which  has  , continued  through- 
out the  year  of  1921,  the  Altoona  office  was  open  continuously  every 
working  day  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  from  seven-thirty  until  nine  o’clock  P.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  assist  the  great  army  of  unemployed  during  the 
period  when  seasonal  work  could  be  found. 

The  office  has  at  intervals  of  three  months  been  making  a registra- 
tion for  seasonal  employment  and  emergency  calls.  This  registration 
includes  the  telephone  number  of  the  applicant  or  of  the  nearest 
neighbor  or  relative  who  will  call  the  registrant. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1921,  the  office  was  caMed  upon  to 
furnish  on  a certain  Sunday,  seven  hundred  snow  shovelers.  This 
was  accomplished  within  five  hours,  the  office  being  opened  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  open  until  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  transportation  companies  and  con- 
tractors engaged  in  removing  snow  from  the  most  important  public 
thoroughfares. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  this  office,  from  the 
registration,  was  able  to  supply  the  State  Forestry  Department, 
through  the  five  fire  wardens  located  in  this  district,  eighteen  hun- 
dred fire  fighters,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  trucks  to  trans- 
port the  men  to  the  scene  of  the  forest  fires. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  highways,  both  State  and  County, 
the  office  was  able  to  supply  emergency  employes  on  short  notice  to 
fill  vacances  in  construction  forces. 

The  regular  farm  day  established  four  years  ago,  continues  every 
Saturday  afternoon  from  two  to  five  o’clock.  Special  days  that  had 
been  estabished  for  miners,  quarrymen  and  brickyard  men,  have 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  opera- 
tions have  either  shut  down  or  are  working  only  part  time. 

During  the  year,  twelve  young  women  were  sent  away  to  hospitals 
to  be  trained  for  nurses.  This  office  maintains  a registration  of  both 
trained  and  practical  nurses,  which  is  available  both  night  and  day 
for  those  in  need  of  the  services  of  such  nurses. 

Throughout  the  year,  employment  was  found  for  20,500  women  who 
were  sent  out  as  day  workers  from  day  to  day  and  whose  daily  com- 
pensation averaged  tT’'°  dollars  ($2.00),  totalling  as  a whole,  $41,120. 
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earned  by  these  women  in  this  year.  Odd  jobs  for  emergency  work- 
ers have  been  the  only  real  employment  which  we  have  had  to  depend 
upon  during  the  past  year. 

The  regular  quarterly  survey  was  eliminated  in  October  for  the 
reason  that  practically  all  the  industries  were  closed  down  or  were 
working  part  time  and  the  figures  submitted  with  the  semi-monthly 
reports  were  based  upon  reports  given  by  the  heads  of  the  different 
corporations  or  contractors  employing  labor. 

The  cooperation  of  churches,  societies,  business  men’s  organiza- 
tions, etc.,  have  afforded  the  office  considerable  and  most  valuable 
assistance  in  finding  work  for  the  unemployed. 


Mefn 

Industry  Y Occupation 

Applications 

Openings 

Placements 

Agricultural  

404 

400 

368 

Building  & Construction 

1365 

1172 

1044 

Clerical,  Professional,  etc 

71 

17 

17 

Common  Labor,  

7072 

1463 

1463 

Domestic  & Personal  . . . 

617 

617 

617 

Metals  & Machinery  . . . . . 

221 

60 

60 

Miners  

228 

1067 

217 

Miscellaneous  

7582 

1880 

1654 

Totals  . . . 

17620 

6676 

5440 

Women 

Industry  & Occupation 

Applications 

Openings 

Placements 

Clerical  & Professional  . 

432 

234 

205 

Domestic,  etc 

1119 

1367 

886 

Day  Workers 

21539 

20846 

20560 

Totals  . . . 

23090 

22447 

21651 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 


ERIE,  PA. 

ANNUA L REPORT— 1 921 . 


AGRICULTURE. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  489  381  446  350 

Women  20  20  20  20  370 

This  has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  the  placement  of  farm 
workers  which  this  office  ha*  experienced  and  we  believe  that  the 
year  1922  will  be  equally  as  good  and  probably  better. 


State  Employment  Office, 
Altoona,  Pa. 
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State  Employment  Office, 

(Second  Floor.) 

Erie,  Pa. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  several  articles  were  sent  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Erie  District,  pertaining  to  farm  work  and  on  May 
14th,  following  the  Commissioner’s  circular  letter  of  May  2nd  to  all 
the  farm  granges,  relative  to  farm  labor  day  in  our  office,  we  sent  a 
letter  to  all  the  fruit  growers  in  Erie  County,  outlining  thei  aid  we 
could  render  them  in  harvesting  their  fruit  crops.  Due  to  the  heavy 
frosts  in  the  late  Spring,  a large  part  of  the  fruit  crop  was  destroy- 
ed and  we  were  not  called  upon  to  the  extent  we  expected  for  fruit 
harvesting.  This  cut  down  our  placement  of  female  workers. 

Close  cooperation  was  secured  with  the  Erie  County  and  Crawford 
County  Farm  Bureaus  and  several  articles  on  farm  labor  were 
placed  in  their  publications. 

We  closely  followed  up  all  our  farm  placements  to  see  that  the 
men  actually  arrived  and  were  hired  and  also  that  they  were 
satisfactory,  in  this  way  we  showed  the  farmers  not  only  that  we 
were  anxious  to  make  the  placements,  but  that  we  wished  to  furnish 
capable  help. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  making  farm  placements 
was  to  get  good,  efficient  men  to  work  for  the  wages,  which  the  farmers 
wanted  to  pay  this  year.  Wages  during  1921  were  $25.00  to  $40.00 
per  month  for  single  men  against  $35.00  to  $50.00  for  1920;  and 
$35.00  to  $50.00  for  married  men  against  .$50.00  to  $85.00  in  1920. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Men  494  241  321  239  239 

The  value  of  building  operations  in  1921  in  Erie  was  less  than  in 
1918,  1919  and  1920,  and  the  result  was  a surplus  of  skilled  builders 
during  the  eutire  year,  making  it  somewhat  difficult  to  place  skilled 
mechanics. 

On  March  1st,  1921,  a strike  was  called  by  the  carpenters  which 
was  followed  on  May  1st  by  strikes  of  the  other  building  trades., 
which  did  not  end  until  August,  1921.  Our  office  did  not,  of  course, 
furnish  any  men  during  that  period  to  the  contractors. 

Building  operations  in  Meadville,  Penna.,  were  fairly  good  during 
the  year  1921  and  the  supply  of  skilled  builders  was  equal  to  the 
demand. 

METALS  & MACHINERY. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  644  150  278  146 

Woman  185  124  149  123  269 

The  business  depression  has  had  a disastrous  effect  on  the  City 
of  Erie,  where  most  of  our  placements  are  made.  On  December  1st, 
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1921,  only  12,400  employes  were  employed  in  Erie  establishments  out 
of  a working  force  of  25,000  and  of  the  men  who  were  working,  only 
5,300  were  working  full  time.  It  is  strange  to  note  that  there  has 
not  been  the  same  reduction  in  the  number  of  women  workers;  in 
fact,  our  labor  survey  of  December  1st,  1921,  showed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  workers  over  that  of  September  1st,  1921. 

During  the  past  year  we  continued  visiting  the  shops,  as  during  the 
previous  year.  In  most  cases  we  were  treated  cordially  and,  when 
business  revives,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  receive 
the  same  cooperation  as  formerly.  Visits  were  also  made  to  plants 
at  North  East  and  Meadville,  Penna. 

The  same  “follow  up”  system  which  we  used  tin  placing  farm  hands 
was  also  used  in  following  up  our  work  with  skilled  shop  workers. 
No  placement  was  recorded  until  the  job  wras  actually  filled  and  in 
many  instances,  we  w'oukl  send  six  workers  before  the  right  man  was 
found  for  the  opening.  This  tends  to  show  the  employer  that  we 
do  not  base  the  success  of  this  office  on  the  number  of  placements, 
but  on  furnishing  the  right  man  for  the  right  place. 

The  closing  of  1921  show'si  the  following  plants  shut  down  in  Erie: 
The  American  Brakeshoe  & Foundry  Company,  Erie  Specialty  Com- 
pany, Erie-Buffalo  Tube  Company,  Erie  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
Modern  Tool  Company,  U.  S.  Horseshoe  Company,  and  the  Erie 
Metal  Products  Company. 

CLOTHING  & TEXTILES. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Men  1111 

Women  49  32  41  30  31 

The  textile  and  clothing  establishments  w7hich  are  located  in  this 
district  are  all  small  shops  and  consequently  there  are  very  few' 
applicants  for  this  class  of  w'ork. 

The  plants  that  are  located  in  this  district  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  business  during  the  past  year  and  have  been  operating 
at  nearly  a normal  capacity.  During  the  year,  the  Nubone  Corset 
Company  moved  part  of  its  plant  from  Corrv,  Penna.,  to  Erie,  Pa., 
which  in  addition  increases  the  number  of  female  workers  in  this 
city. 

CLERICAL. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  232  34  69  33 

Women  233  63  90  61  94 

Clerical  workers  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  present 
business  depression,  as  the  manufacturers’  first  thought  wras  to  cut 
dowm  their  overhead  expenses,  wfiiich  of  course  affected  this  class  of 
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help.  The  railroads  likewise  released  a large  numjber  of  men  and 
women,  whose  only  office  experience  was  in  railroad  work. 

We  have  received  but  few  orders  for  office  men  and  the  majority 
of  our  female  placements  have  been  as  stenographers.  We  have 
adopted  a policy  of  testing  all  stenographers  in  the  office  before  re- 
ferring them  to  positions,  to  see  if  they  have  the  proper  ability  for  the 
position  that  was  open.  This  policy  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  several 
newspaper  articles,  which  has  helped  this  branch  of  our  work. 

Many  of  the  clerical  workers  that  applied  at  our  office,  who  had 
no  experience  in  bookkeeping  or  stenography,  were  induced  to  accept 
domestic  work  and  the  male  applicants  were  often  placed  in  sales 
jobs;  and  others  who  had  any  experience  in  farming,  were  induced  to 
enter  this  occupation  until  conditions  improve.  References  were 
carefully  looked  into,  especially  where  the  position  involved  the  hand- 
ling of  money. 

HOTEL  & INSTITUTIONS. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  218  143  178  140 

Women  133  103  100  102  242 

The  demand  for  restaurant  and  hotel  workers  has  been  very  light 
this  year,  due  to  the  lack  of  business  and  to  the  fact  that  the  workers 
have  been  more  attentive  to  their  positions  and  do  not  change  fre- 
quently. During  good  times,  it  was  hard  to  get  good  workers  for 
restaurant  and  hotel  work  and  the  men  were  constantly  changing, 
but  this  condition  has  entirely  changed  at  the  present  time. 

By  means  of  correspondence,  we  were  able  to  increase  our  place- 
ment work  with  the  surrounding  summer  resorts  and  a number  of 
satisfactory  placements  were  made,  which  will  be  a help  in  our  1922 
work. 

We  have  had  very  good  cooperation  from  the  two  local  hospitals, 
furnishing  them  with  all  classes  of  help;  and  some  very  good  place- 
ments have  been  made  with  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  Erie 
District. 

MINE  & QUARRY. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Men  2 11  11 

There  are  few  mines  in  this  district  and  these  few  are  in  the 
Southern  end  of  the  Erie  District.  There  are  very  few  local  men 
who  understand  this  work,  which  fact  expains  the  small  number  of 
applicants. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Men  323  26  41  25  25 

We  Lad  a large  number  of  applicants  during  the  past  year  who 
were  railroad  men  but  we  tiled  their  applications*  under  other  trades, 
in  which  they  may  have  had  some  experience.  The  railroads  have 
furloughed  a large  number  of  men  and  we  knew  that  we  would  not 
receive  any  calls  from  the  railroads  for  transportation  men.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  some  men  had  been  recalled  but  this  number  was 
very  small. 

The  most  of  our  placements  under  this  caption  were  truck  drivers 
and  chauffeurs.  We  handled  this  class  of  applicants  in  the  same 
way  as  we  handled  the  railroad  men,  inducing  them  to  take  up  other 
branches  of  work,  taking  applications  as  truck  drivers*  only  of  those 
who  had  considerable  experience  or  could  not  do  anything  else. 

We  placed  a few  men  as  teamsters:  but  it  seems  that  this  branch  of 
work  is  diminishing  each  year  with  the  increasing  use  of  trucks. 


KALES  it  PROFESSIONAL. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  98  49  66  49 

Women  3 61  3 23  133  321  170 

Considering  the  dull  retail  trade  of  the  past  year,  we  were  quite 
successful  in  placing  salesladies  who  comprise  most  of  our  place- 
ments for  women.  We  furnished  a new  store,  opening  in  Erie,  with 
its  entire  clerical  help  numbering  65  girls  ; looking  up  their  references 
as  to  honesty  and  character  with  the  result  that  the  manager  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  our  assistance. 

Due  to  the  new  sales  policy  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  we 
received  a large  number  of  requisitions  for  house-to-house  canvassers. 
1 bough  a majority  of  the  propositions:  were  worthless  as  far  as  their 
sales  merit  was  concerned,  we  made  a number  of  placements*  for  this 
class  of  work,  male  and  female,  which  proved  paying  propositions. 

We  are  going  to  devote  a good  share  of  our  publicity  during  the 
coming  year  to  increasing  our  business  with  the  retail  stores*. 

COMMON  LABOR. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Men  1342  1081  1133  3 062  1062 

Common  labor  has  been  a drug  on  the  market  during  the  entire 
year  but  the  surplus  was  greater  at  the  last  of  the  year  than;  at  the 
the  first. 

The  extensive  State  road  work  carried  on  in  this  district  during 
the  summer  of  1921,  was  a great  help  in  placing  laborers  and  a large 


share  of  our  placement  work  was  done  in  this  way.  We  sent  men 
to  Crawford,  Warren  and  McKean  Counties  for  road  work,  besides 
furnishing  practically  every  contractor  in  Erie  County  with  a large 
number  of  their  men.  We  shipped  sixty  men  to  Smethport,  Penna., 
a distance  of  125  miles,  by  truck. 

Letters  were  sent  in  the  early  Spring  to  all  the  contractors  who 
had  projects  left  over  from  the  preceding  year  and,  as  each  contract 
was  let  during  the  year,  we  wrote  to  them  and,  if  possible,  visited 
them  on  the  job. 

Due  to  the  light  building  operations  during  the  year,  we  did  not 
furnisli  many  laborers  for  this)  class  of  work,  but  we  kept  in  close 
touch  with  such  operations  as  were  carried  on  and  were  able  to  place 
a number  of  men  who  were  badly  in  need  of  the  work. 

Some  placements  were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  but  they 
were  mostly  needy  cases  for  whom  places  were  made  by  the  employ- 
ers. 

DAY  WORKERS  & DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 
Women  1222  1049  1097  974  974 

This  branch  of  our  work  shows  an  excellent  increase  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Publicity  has  been  given  to  the  number  of  day 
workers  on  our  list  who  were  in  need  of  the  work,  and  we  were  in 
this  way  able  to  relieve  the  charities  of  some  expense. 

In  placing  domestic  help,  we  have  made  it  a very  strict  rule  to  in- 
vestigate references  before  referring  girls  into  private  homes,  taking 
every  precaution  as  to  their  honesty.  We  have  cooperated  very 
closely  with  the  schools,  especially  as  to  working  certificates,  and 
have  induced  a number  of  girls  to  return  to  school,  where  we  found 
that  their  working  was  not  necessary.  The  office  has  also  cooperated 
very  satisfactorily  with  the  U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board,  which  has  the  interest  of  all  girls  at  heart. 

By  working  closely  with  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Inter- 
national Institute,  we  were  able  to  improve  our  department  of  day 
workers.  A large  surplus  of  day  workers  existed  during  the  year, 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  persons  looking  for  this  class  of  work 
and  to  the  decreased  amount  of  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Applications  Openings  References  Placements  Total 

Men  715  636  673  635 

Women  271  181  188  181  816 

By  means  of  several  campaigns  for  the  promotion  of  short  or  odd 
jobs,  we  increased  the  number  of  casual  workers  during  the  year. 
During  the  month  of  March,  this  office  organized  a campaign  for  odd 
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jobs  and  solicited  the  support  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Y.M.C.A.,  various  churches  and  other  civic  organizations  with  the 
result  that  some  good  was  derived  from  our  efforts. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a meeting  was  called  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Social  Service  Federation  of  representatives  of  the  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  the  Board  of  Commerce,  civic  organizations, 
charitable  institutions  and  other  bodies  interested  in  unemployment 
and  relief  work  and  a committee  was  formed  to  work  out  a program 
to  relieve  the  situation.  The  writer  was  chairman  of  the  unemploy- 
ment committee  which  put  on  a “Hire  A Man  Week,”  securing  un- 
limited newspaper  publicity,  church  announcements  and  announce- 
ments in  the  theatres.  Many  odd  jobs  were  secured  thru  this  work 
but  it  was  only  a temporary  relief. 


TOTAL  PLACEMENTS. 


Applications- 

Openings 

* 

References 

Placements 

Men 

4385 

2756 

3231 

2729 

AVomen 

2289 

1699 

1834 

1618 

Total 

6674 

4455 

5065 

4347 

ERIE  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL. 


The  council  at  the  present  time  consists  of  Messrs.  Behrend,  Gris- 
wold and  Burke,  representing  the  manufacturers,  and  Messrs,  Eich- 
horn  and  McManus,  representing  labor. 

This  council  has  met  monthly  during  the  past  year  and  has  been 
attentive  to  its  work,  giving  a number  of  suggestions  which  have 
tended  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  office  and  doing  whatever  the 
members  could  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 


QUARTERLY  SURVEY. 

We  have  instituted  a regular  quarterly  survey  of  the  employment 
conditions  of  Erie,  sending  a circular  letter  four  times  a year  to  the 
manufacturers,  contractors  and  department  stores  ascertaining  the 
number  of  men  and  women  on  their  payrolls.  A copy  of  this  report 
is  then  sent  to  those  who  are  able  to  use  this  information ; especially 
to  the  mayor,  councilmen,  county  commissioners,  etc. 

This  survey  has  been  heartily  approved  by  the  Representative 
Council,  Board  of  Commerce,  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  and 
other  organizations. 


REPORTS 


A comprehensive  report  of  seasonal  trades  and  industries  was 
compiled  during  the  year  under  directions  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
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ment,  embracing  all  trades  and  industries  of  the  six  counties  in  the 
districts  of  this  office. 

A report  was  also  compiled  of  all  public  work  under  contract  and 
under  construction  in  the  counties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Erie  District. 

The  number  of  placements  made  in  1921  does  not  show  an  increase 
over  those  in  1920,  but  this  decrease  was  to  be  expected.  The  place- 
ments made  in  1921  were  appreciated  much  more  by  the  inen  than 
were  those  made  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  applicants  does  not  show  the  number  of  people  who 
visited  our  office  during  the  past  year.  We  could  not  take  the  appli- 
ations  of  all  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  There  were  approx- 
imately 20,000  applicants  at  our  office  during  the  past  year. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


In  January  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  was  noted, 
following  reductions  of  previous  months,  due  to  lack  of  orders  and 
to  unsettled  conditions  in  business.  Thousands- of  men  and  women 
were  laid  off  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  Office  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  how  to  meet  this  emergency.  From  knowledge 
gained  through  experience  in  employment  matters,  the  office  set 
about  making  plans  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed.  Being  conver- 
sant with  the  seasonal  trades  and  industries,  and  having  been  in- 
formed that  a shortage  existed  in  the  mining  sections,  the  office  sent 
letters  to  the  State  Mine  Inspectors  in  the  various  sections  of  this 
district  with  questionnaires  attached.  Through  this  method  orders 
were  received  for  1400  skilled  and  1167  unskilled  workmen.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  made  with  the  mine  operators  whereby  hundreds 
were  placed  in  this  field. 

We  then  set  about  getting  in  touch  with  the  farm  employers  in 
this  district.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  these  persons,  through 
which  many  orders  were  received  and  men  were  placed  in  agricul- 
tural jobs. 

During  the  following  period,  our  activities  were  turned  to  build- 
ing and  construction,  state  highways,  municipal  and  county  improve- 
ments. To  be  in  a position  to  render  better  service,  representatives 
of  this  office  visited  the  various  jobs  and  industries  t-o  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  work  and  with  the  type  of  help  wanted.  By 
being  in  constant  touch  with  the  employers,  reliable  information  re- 


garding  opportunities  was  always  on  hand  and  considerable  time  was 
saved,  both  for  men  looking  for  work  and  for  employers  seeking  help. 
Many  orders  were  received  daily  by  this  method. 

During  the  harvest  period  our  attention  was  turned  to  sending  men 
to  work  in  the  harvest  lields.  Another  step  towards  securing  work 
for  the  idle  was  to  find  openings  during  the  corn  cutting,  corn  husk- 
ing and  house  cleaning  season. 

In  order  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  all  employers,  a letter 
was  sent  to  each  employer  in  this  district,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“We  are  receiving  at  this  office,  applications  for  employment 
from  many  men  and  women  for  whom  we  cannot  find  places.  If 
you  have  in  your  establishment,  positions  of  any  kind  of  labor, 
mechanical,  technical,  factory  or  domestic,  into  which  one  or  more 
of  these  persons  can  be  fitted,  please  advise  us  by  answering  the 
following  questions: 

Question  1.  How  many  persons  can  you  use? 

Question  2.  What  kind  of  work?. Wages? 

Hours?.  ” 

As  already  indicated,  the  replies  to  this  and  other  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  to  employers  of  labor  were  immediate  and  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  appropriation  for  carrying  on  this  work  does  not  enable  the 
office  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  advertising,  either  to  the  employer 
or  to  the  employe.  The  friendliness  of  the  newspapers  in  publish 
ing  articles  and  in  advertising  free  of  charge,  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  securing  many  short  time  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
With  the  aid  of  the  press,  many  orders  were  received  which  would 
not  have  been  received  had  we  not  received  this  cooperation. 

The  following  sections  are  maintained  in  this  office:  Men’s  Sec- 
tion, including  clerical,  professional,  technical,  metal  and  building 
trades,  hotels  and  restaurants,  common  labor,  farm  help,  miscellane- 
ous and  other  skilled  occupations;  Women’s  Section,  including 
clerical,  professional,  factory,  domestic  and  hotel. 

The  rigid  policy  of  this  office  has  been  that  no  person  should  be  sent 
out  fo  a position  unless,  an  employer  has  given  a definite  order  to  be 
filled.  For  this  reason,  the  figures  give  an  account  of  the  applica- 
tions, openings,  references  and  placements  as  nearly  accurate  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  matter  of  placements,  we  give  due  credit  to  state,  city, 
county  and  individual  employers,  who  voluntarily  went  ahead  with 
their  work  in  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  and  lack  of  confidence 
which  prevailed  during  the  past  year  in  the  business  field.  Without 
this  cooperation  the  results  obtained  by  this  office  would  have  been 
impossible. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  of  the  business  done  by  the 
Harrisburg  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment: 


State  Employment  Office 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


State  Employment  Office 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


State  Employment  Office 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 


State  Employment  Office 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Applications 

Openings 

References 

Placements 

Men 

4262 

3270 

3090 

2922 

Women 

2279 

3817 

335 1 

2713 

Totals 

6541 

7087 

6424 

5635 

Placement  percentage  .877 

The  field  representatives  who  make  visits  to  employers  are  re- 
quired to  report  weekly  to  the  Director  concerning  their  visits  to 
employers  and  persons  seeking  employment.  By  this  method  the 
Director  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  office. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


Ready  at  all  times  to  lend  its  aid  and  efforts  towards  assisting 
the  employe  to  secure  work  or  the  employer  to  find  the  right  man 
for  the  right  job.  over  the  entire  Johnstown  District  which  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Cambria,  Somerset,  Indiana,  Westmoreland, 
Clearfield  and  Jefferson,  as  well  as  in  cooperating  with  all  the  other 
State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  the  Johns- 
town Stale  Employment  Office  completes  the  year  1921  with  a record 
of  which  it  is  justly  proud  and  which  has  proved  to  be  the  banner 
year  in  the  history  of  the  office. 

In  presenting  these  several  reports,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
noted  in  Ihe  different  comprehensive  statements  which  are  inter- 
esting and  edifying. 

1.  By  referring  to  the  STATEMENT  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
JOHNSTOWN  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  BUREAU  OF 
EMPLOYMENT,  1921,  the  trend  of  the  unemployment  situation  can 
be  seen  from  the  number  of  applicants,  who  applied  for  work  during 
the  different  months.  In  January  the  situation  was  not  serious, 
with  only  1113  applying  for  work  ; in  February,  1095 ; in  March,  2703  ; 
then  the  big  depression  came  and  in  June  6613  applied  for  work, 
this  number  being  gradually  reduced  each  month  until  November, 
when  it  again  increased  and  showed  that  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 2248  applications  were  received,  making  a total  of  nearly  30,000 
persons,  (men  and  women)  applying  for  work  during  1921. 

The  number  of  orders  from  employers  received  during  the  year 
tells  about  the  same  story.  January  showed  that  3192  persons  were 
asked  for;,  in  February,  1269;  with  a gradual  decline  to  July.  The 
month  of  August  then  showed  a slight  gain,  as  well  as  September 
and  October;  but  in  November  the  calls  again  lessened  and  December 
showed  the  lowest  number  of  the  entire  year. 
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The  number  of  persons  placed  by  the  Johnstown  State  Employment 
Office,  during  1921,  gives  the  same  evidence  of  unemployment  condi- 
tions, but  does  not  have  so  great  a monthly  fluctuation  as  do  the 
other  columns;  however,  it  shows  that  there  were  6549  persons  placed 
in  positions  during  the  year. 

2.  In  taking  up  the  STATEMENT  OF  WAGE  VALUES  OF 
PLACEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE  JOHNSTOWN  OFFICE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1921,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  daily  wage  value  per 
man  declined  from  $6.08  in  January  to  $3.86  in  Decembe|r.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  it  is  also  found  that  the  daily  placement  values 
were  reduced  from  $169.06  in  May  to  $57.75  in  December.  Likewise, 
the  average  daily  wage  values,  computed  from  the  monthly  place- 
ments, dropped  from  $4,226.45  in  May  to  $1,501.54  in  December. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  large  money  values  that 
would  have  been  paid  to  all  the  persons  placed,  if  they  had  worked 
every  working  day  during  the  full  year  of  1921,  and  amounts  to  the 
grand  total  in  wage  values  of  $855,449.96.  This  large  amount  in 
wages  is  well  worth  pondering  over,  when  it  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  service  rendered  was  entirely  free  and  without  cost 
to  either  employe  or  employer. 

3.  In  the  tables  included  in  these  reports,  showing  the  COM- 
PARATIVE STATEMENT  OF  THE  JOHNSTOWN  OFFICE  FOR 
1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  growth  of 
the  office  from  its  start  in  the  beginning  of  1918  to  its  present  high 
state  of  efficiency  at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1921.  During 
the  entire  year  of  1918,  there  were  only  4268  persons  who  applied 
for  work,  while  the  month  of  June,  1921,  alone  shows  that  6613 
applications  were  received.  The  openings,  or  calls  from  employers 
asking  for  employes,  during  these  4 years  also  furnish  interesting 
reading,  but  the  aid,  rendered  to  the  employe,  the  workers  and  the 
man  without  a job,  gives  splendid  evidence  of  what  good  can  be  ac- 
complished Starting  with  a placement  total  of  but  64  in  January, 

1918,  it  is  noted  that  the  number  grew  to  a total  of  865  in  October, 

1919.  It  is  found  in  the  total  placement  columns  by  years  that  1918 
shows  a great  improvement  over  previous  years;  in  1919  a further 
advance  is  made;  while  1920  reveals  a slight  decrease;  1921  closes 
with  the  greatest  record  in  the  history  of  the  office. 

In  conclusion,  as  a direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Johnstown 
State  Employment  Office,  thousands  of  employes  secured  work  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  had,  bringing  to  them  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  wages;  and  hundreds  of  employers  secured  these  employ- 
es without  cost  or  effort  on  their  part. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACTIVITIES— 1921 


Month 

January  

February  _ 

March  _ _ 

April  

May  - 

June  

July  

August  

September - 

October  - _ 

November  - 
December - - 

Totals  

Applications 

: Openings 

References 

Placements 

1,H3 

1,095 

2,703 

1,906 

4,302 

6,613 

2,813 

1,680 

1,646 

1,672 

1,821 

2,248 

3,192 

1,269 

917 

842 

951 

555 

459 

551 

763 

1,285 

802 

415 

613 

470 

704 

605 

756 

515 

429 

401 

716 

779 

662 

426 

568 

424 

633 

563 

685 

480 

401 

379 

695 

725 

607 

389 

29.612 

12,001 

7,106 

6,549 

STATEMENT  OF  WAGE  VALUES  OF  PLACEMENTS— 1921. 

1921 

Average  Daily 
. Wage  per  Man 

Average  Daily 

Wage  Value  of 
Daily  Place- 
ments. 

Average  Daily 
Wage  Value 
OompufceS 
From  Monthly 
Placements. 

Total  Average 
Yearly  Val- 

ues, if  All 

PI  a cements 
Worked  Full 
Year. 

January  _ . ___ 

$6  08 

$138  14 

$3,453  44 

$89,789  44 

February  _ 

7 46 

143  77 

3,163  04 

75,912  96 

March  _ 

5 78 

140  72 

3,658  74 

98,785  98 

April  

6 95 

150  49 

3,912  85 

101,734  10 

May  _ _ 

6 17 

169  06 

4,226  45 

109,887  70 

June  

4 14 

76  43 

1,987  20 

51,667  20 

July  . _ 

4 29 

68  81 

1,720  29 

44,727  54 

August  

4 44 

62  32 

1,682  76 

44,434  52 

September  . ... 

3 51 

97  58 

2,439  45 

63,425  70 

October  _ 

3 73 

104  01 

2,704  25 

70,310  50 

November  __ 

4 07 

98  82 

2,470  49 

64,232  74 

December  

3 86 

57  75 

1,501  54 

40,541  58 

GRAND  TOTALS 

$60  48 

$1,307  90 

$32,920  50 

$855,449  96 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
McKeesport,  pa. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


During  the  year  1921  the  main  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Works 
operated  at  an  average  of  75%  capacity ; the  Galvanizing  Works 
operated  at  an  average  of  50%  capacity ; the  IT.  S.  Seamless:  Tube 
Works,  at  an  average  of  60%  capacity. 

The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  “The  Largest  Independent 
Tin  Mill  in  the  World”,  has>  operated  to  its  full  capacity,  except  dur- 
ing a period  of  six  weeks  while  being  rebuilt  after  the  plant  had  been 
destroyed  by  tire. 

The  W.  D.  Wood  Plant  of  The  American  Sheet  & Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany operated  at  an  average  of  50%  capacity  ; the  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  Works,  at  an  average  of  about  25%  capacity;  the  Duquesne 
Steel  Works  of  Duquesne,  at  an  average  of  50%  capacity ; the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Foundry  of  Glassport,  at  an  average  of  35%  capacity : 
the  Hoop  and  Band  Mill  of  Glassport,  at  50%  capacity  ; the  United 
States  Glass  Works  of  Glassport,  at  33%  capacity;  the  Clairton 
Steel  Works  of  Clairton,  at  about  40%  capacity ; the  By-Product  Plaut 
of  Clairton,  at  about  70%  capacity,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Works  at  Wilmerdung,  on  an  average  of  40%  capacity. 

The  building  operations  in  the  City  of  McKeesport  were  not  large 
or  numerous.  Except  the  new  Y.  M.  C,  A.  and  the  Centennial  Public 
School  buildings,  there  were  not  many  new  buildings. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  City  of  McKeesport  has 
possibly  been  favored  more  than  most  cities  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
line  of  industrial  work. 

Since  May  1,  1921,  the  Superintendent  of  this  office  made  more  than 
400  calls  upon  employers  of  all  kinds  of  labor. 

Below  are  stated  the  number  of  men  applying  for  work  and  the 
number  of  those  placed  through  the  State  Employment  Office,  Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.,  as  well  as  the  number  of  women  applying  for  work 
and  the  number  securing  employment  through  this  office  during  the 
vear,  1921. 


Applications 

Placements 

Men 

4952 

1124 

Women 

1317 

503 

Grand  Total 

6269 

1 627 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 
ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  not  a prosperous  farming  section,  although  many  farms  are 
being  worked,  but  with  their  own  help  and  on  a small  scale. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

A large  number  of  buildings  and  dwellings  have  been  erected;  the 
work  an  I contracts  are  conducted  on  a basis  of  just  keeping  enough 
work  started  to  hold  the  regular  men  on  the  jobs  and  to  keep  them 
busy  as  long  as  the  work  will  last.  There  are  no  booms  or  rush  jobs 
to  bring  more  men  here  than  can  be  used. 

METALS  & MACHINERY. 

All  the  mills,  and  factories  have  been  operating,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Braeburn  Steel  Company’s  plant  at  Braeburn,  Pa.,  which  has 
been  idle  for  more  than  a year.  Of  course,  all  the  plants  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  last  four  months,  increasing  some  of  the 
force  as  much  as  100%  in  several  instances. 

CLERICAL. 

All  mills  that  are  operating  have  their  full  quota  of  office  help, 
therefore,  making  quite  a decrease  in  our  list  of  applicants  during 
the  past  year. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

As  this  is  not  a railroad  center  we  do  not  have  many  calls  for  this 
class  of  help,  but  many  applicants. 

COMMON  LABOR. 

Because  this  is  a manufacturing  center  and  many  road  jobs  have 
been  finished,  we  have  a large  number  of  idle  men  in  this  class,  mostly 
foreign.  As  the  mills  put  on  more  men,  it  takes  a large  percentage 
of  common  laborers  to  keep  them  going.  Conditions  have  been 
much  better  during  the  last  four  months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  do  not  have  many  small  jobs;  therefore,  not  much  call  for  this 
class  of  help. 

HOTEL  & RESTAURANT. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  work  has  been  very  slack  this  year.  The 
proprietors  generally  have  a large  number  of  applicants  coming  in 
every  day  and  can  pick  out  the  ones  they  want ; therefore,  we  do  not 
have  many  orders  but  many  applicants. 
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MINES  & QUARRY. 

The  mines  have  been  working  regularly  this  year,  but  we  have  not 
placed  many  men  in  the  mines  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  miners 
working  get  their  friends  in  on  the  job  before  we  are  asked  for  help. 

SALES. 

There  is  not  much  demand  in  this  line.  The  Aluminum  Company 
has  its  representatives  in  each  town  and  city  and  gets  its.  help  from 
the  residents  generally.  Not  many  men  from  here  go  out  on  the 
road  for  it. 


SUMMARY. 


Applications 

Openings 

References 

Placements 

Agriculture,  .... 

401 

29 

8 

7 

Building  trades,. 

930 

94 

88 

86 

Metals  & Machin- 

3G45 

891 

939 

886 

ery, 

Clerical,  

863 

47 

47 

47 

Transportation. 

1662 

14 

14 

14 

Common  Labor, . 

1 3820 

1988 

2370 

1984 

Miscellaneous, 

1144 

30 

28 

28 

Hotels  & Restaur- 

588 

32 

2S 

28 

ants, 

Mines  & Quarry, 

1 793 

23 

10 

10 

Sales,  

143 

17 

10 

10 

24989 

3165 

3542 

3100 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


The  advent  of  1921  brought  with  it  a distinct  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  work. 

For  a period  of  three  years  the  office  had  confined  its  activities 
almost  exclusively  to  finding  men  for  jobs.  The  depression  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  which  started  in  the  Fall  of  1920,  changed  our 
activities  to  finding  jobs  for  men. 

For  nearly  four  years  the  largest  industries  and  construction  com- 
panies of  the  district  had  stationed  employment  representatives  at 
this  office  to  recruit  men  in  nearly  every  known  trade.  By  March, 
1921,  practically  all  these  companies  had  with  drawn  their  represent- 
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atives,  but  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  office  on  a decidedly  re- 
stricted scale.  While  employers  still  send  their  employment  repre- 
sentatives to  our  office,  they  are  usually  detailed  for  not  over  a day 

01  a time,  and  the  men  in  most  cases  are  required  for  con- 

struction work. 

Inevitably  there  has  been  a very  heavy  falling;  oil'  in  placements. 
The  falling  off  in  orders,  from  employers  in  the  district  has  been  to  a 
small  extent  offset  by  orders  received  from  manufacturing  plants, 
construction  jobs  and  mercantile  establishments  outside  the  district 
and  in  many  cases  a considerable  distance  from  the  State. 

This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acute  shortage  of  men 
during  1920  handicapped  industries  in  the  rural  districts,  so  that 
when  the  depression  came,  many  of  them  which  had  been  short- 
handed,  took  advantage  of  conditions,  to  build  up  their  forces  to  nor- 
mal size. 

This  was  particularly  true  in  the  anthracite  mining  region.  The 
war  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  miners  to  the  munition 
plants  and  shipyards  of  the  Delaware  River  district.  With  the  clos- 
ing down,  however,  of  shipyard  activities,  a number  of  the  mining 
companies,  particularly  in  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  sent  then- 
representatives  to  this  office  and  recruited  a considerable  number  of 
not  only  experienced  miners,  but  foreign  laborers  for  mine  work. 

During  the  past  year  the  office  has  received  a great  many  letters 
from  manufacturers  through  the  middle  West,  desiring  to  get  in  touch 
with  sales  representatives  to  handle  their  products.  In  many  cases, 
however,  these  orders  have  simmered  down  to  canvassing  jobs,,  the 
manufacturer  being  unable  to  market  his  product  through  the  jobber 
and  the  usual  channels,  and  resorting  to  a direct-to-the-consumer 
drive. 

The  largest  outlet  in  any  one  industry  has  probably  been  in  ship 
construction ; but  as  practically  all  the  Emergency  Eleet  contracts 
were  completed  by  July,  1921,  this  industry  seems  to  be  the  hardest 
bit  of  all  by  depression  and  unemployment.  Three  of  the  war-time 
Plants,  are  entirely  closed,  namely,  Traylor  Ship  building  Company, 
Cornwells,  Pa. ; Merchant  Shipbuilding  Company,  Bristol,  Pa. ; and 
Pusey  & Jones,  Gloucester,  Pa.  The  two  largest  shipyards,  Cramps 
and  New  York  Ship,  have  particularly  been  affected  adversely  by 
the  Disarmament  Congress,  at  Washington. 

As  a result  of  the  President’s  Unemployment  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington, the  office  cooperated  with  the  Mayor’s  Unemployment  Com- 
mittee in  relieving  to  a small  extent  the  unemployment  situation  in 
Philadelphia.  The  very  material  assistance  given  to  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  by  the  State  Printer, 
accounts  in  our  judgment  for  whatever  success  was  attained.  Un- 
questionably wide  spread  publicity  was  given  to  the  emergency  activi- 
ties of  the  Mayor's  Committee  and  of  the  office  through  the  ouerfio''- 
naire  printed  by  the  State  Printer  and  delivered  through  the  postal 


State  Employment  Office  for  Women 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  Employment  Office, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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authorities  to  over  150,000  industries,  imerchantile  establishments  and 
householders  in  Philadelphia. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  FOR  WOMEN, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— MARCH  1,  1021— DECEMBER  31,  1921. 


The  State  Employment  Office  for  Women  was  opened  March  1,  1021 , 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  And  employment  for  women  during  the 
period  of  growing  industrial  depression.  A location  was  chosen 
that  was  near  to  the  center  of  the  city,  near  to  the  railroad  stations, 
and  in  a neighborhood  respectable  and  pleasing  even  to  the  most 
timid  or  the  most  fastidious  of  women.  The  location  alone  is  almost 
a discrimination  against  certain  types  of  women  who  gather  in  offices 
in  less  desirable  neighborhoods.  In  our  opinion  this,  is  a great  gain 
at  the  outset  because  the  policy  of  the  office  is  to  help  the  most  de- 
serving first;  and  in  such  times  as  the  present,  this  help  reaches  only 
a small  proportion  of  those  in  need. 

We  do  not  permit  applicants'  to  sit  in  the  office  waiting  for  work. 
They  come  as  often  as  they  like  to  inquire,  but  only  in  rare  instances 
do  they  wait  for  employers.  It  seems  that  we  gain  more  than  we 
lose  in  this  way  as  the  applicants  have  more  respect  for  the  place  and 
do  not  make  it  a lounging  center.  The  location  of  the  office,  together 
with  the  pleasant  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  has  attrac- 
ted a very  earnest  class  of  workers  who  appreciate  the  work  done  for 
uaii  a.iu  are  giving  good  service  to  employers.  One  old  colored 
woman  said:  “The  minute  1 looked  around  this  place,  I knew  there 
was  nothing  common  about  it.”  One  employer  said  that  the  mere 
fact  of  coming  through  a State  Employment  Office  should  increase 
the  stability  of  the  industrial  girl.  She  should  feel  a greater  dignity 
and  respect  for  her  position. 

The  work  of  the  employment  office  is^  done  by  two  persons:  a super- 
intendent and  a field  representative.  The  superintendent  does  the 
interviewing  and  placing;  the  field  representative  visits  employers 
to  make  known  the  work  of  the  office,  to  get  acquainted  with  their 
particular  needs,  and  to  offer  help  in  securing  the  kind  of  workers 
they  desire. 

By  means  of  circular  and  personal  letters  to  employers  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  and  through  the  visits  of  the 
field  representative,  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Office  has  gradually 
become  known  to  the  majority  of  the  city’s  industrial  corporations 
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and  business  firms.  The  employers  have  shown  the  office  great  cour- 
tesy and  we  trust  that  it  may  gradually  gain  a reputation  at  least  for 
the  earnestness  of  its  effort  to  render  efficient  service. 

To  secure  a registration  of  excellent  applicants  is  difficult  as  there 
is  no  one  place  to  go  for  just  the  right  women.  Many  of  the  best 
workers  do  not  go  to  employment  offices  or  even  answer  advertise- 
ments. A woman  who  has  been  placed  in  a position  where  she  is 
contented  and  happy,  will  do,  perhaps,  more  to  send  other  desirable 
applicants  than  will  any  other  means.  Good  workers  also  come  from 
(lie  employment  departments  of  the  large  industrial  plants  and  busi- 
ness houses.  Our  field  representative  has  left  office  cards  at  these 
departments  stating  that  when  good  applicants  come  to  them,  whom 
they  cannot  use,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  referred  to  our 
office.  This  plan  has  worked  out  well  as  the  gilds  and  women  who 
apply  directly  to  such  places  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Beil 
Telephone  Company,  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  the  Wanamaker  Store, the  vaidous  banks, 
etc.,  are  usually  of  a higher  type  than  the  average  working  woman. 

The  officials  in  this  office  owe  much  gratitude  for  the  very  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  employment  managers  in  this  vicinity,  who  have 
given  information  liberally  and  have  helped  to  place  desirable  appli- 
cants. 1 ■ l I j,  uU 

In  our  cooperation  with  the  welfare  agencies,  we  have  not  been  so 
successful  because  the  majority  of  applicants  coming  from  these 
agencies  are  the  hardest  to  place.  Their  needs  do  not  come  within 
the  range  of  an  employment  office,  as  they  require  constant  super- 
vision and  personal  advice  and  admonition.  There  are  often  phy- 
sical disabilities  to  be  dealt  with.  We  do  the  best  we  can  within  the 
limits  of  our  work,  and  a few  cases  turn  out  successfully;  the  rest 
we  must  leave  entirely  to  the  welfare  agencies. 

The  applicants  registered  at  the  office  are  of  all  classes  except 
domestic  servants  for  private  families.  There  is  too  much  personal 
investigation  needed  for  the  proper  placement  of  women  in  private 
families  in  a large  city,  for  a limited  office  force  to  handle.  There  are 
several  free  offices,  however,  to  which  domestics  can  be  referred  and 
in  which  orders  for  domestics  are  registered,  where  excellent  service 
is  given.  The  cooperation  of  these  offices  has  greatly  been  appreciated 
by  our  office. 

The  applications  are  divided  into  three  large  groups:  Commercial, 
industrial,  and  institutional.  A fourth  group,  profesional,  is  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  other  three  as  to  be  negligible,  or  to  be 
classed  with  the  miscellaneous  workers. 

Of  the  three  groups,  the  greatest  number  of  applicants  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third;  the  medium  number  in  the  second;  and  the 
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smallest  number  in  the  first.  This  is  the  development  so  far.  What 
we  prefer  is  that  the  industrial  should  comprise  the  first  and  great- 
est number ; the  commercial,  second ; and  the  institutional,  third. 
This  we  feel  would  be  the  order  of  greatest  service.  From  all  reports 
we  find  that  the  least  is  being  done  in  the  matter  of  free  employment 
service,  for  industrial  workers.  There  is  very  efficient  help  being 
given  to  office  girls  by  the  various  typewriter  companies,  and  by 
the  business  schools.  The  institutional  workers  are  helped  by  the 
various  philanthropic  organizations;  the  factory  girls  are  helped  to 
some  extent  by  the  union  offices  and  by  the  girls’  clubs.  The  younger 
girls  receive  excellent  service  from  the  Junior  Employment  Office; 
but  there  is  still  much  to  do  for  the  industrial  women  workers,  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  come  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  past  as 
the  possibilities  for  industrial  positions  increase.  The  office  girls 
register  when  they  know  that  prospects  of  work  are  slim,  but  the 
factory  girls  stay  away  until  it  is  rumored  that  there  is  work  to  be 
had  by  applying  at  the  office. 

The  salaries  and  wages  in  all  lines  of  work  are  diseouragingly 
low  at  present.  In  the  office  and  factory  positions  the  salaries  seem 
even  poorer  than  they  are  on  account  of  the  high  rates  paid  during 
the  war.  The  office  girls  on  the  whole  are  philosophical  about  the 
reduction  in  wages  and  are  working  for  almost  any  wage  that  they 
can  get,  feeling  that  they  can  at  least  be  in  practice  for  something 
better  when  it  comes.  The  factory  girls  are  more  restless  and  many 
of  the  younger  girls  shift  from  job  to  job  only  to  be  disappointed. 
These  young  girls  complain  that  they  are  taken  on  as  learners  but 
that  they  are  never  allowed  to  complete  the  learning.  As  soon  as 
they  are  in  line  for  an  increase  of  wage  (or  so  they  think),  they  are 
laid  olf  and  a new  group  of  learners  is  employed.  This  may  happen 
in  rare  instances  and  in  low  grades  of  work.  But  the  other  side  of 
the  story  is,  according  to  employers,  that  the  young,  unskilled  girls 
will  not  stick  at  a new  job  long  enough  to  learn  it  thoroughly. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  applicant  is  the  eighth  grade  girl  with  the 
short  business  course,  who  says  she  can  do  “everything  in  an  office.” 
Her  attitude  is  hopeless.  The  positions  which  such  girls  are  equip- 
ped to  fill  are  not  so  desirable  as  running  a power  machine  or  doing- 
housework,  either  in  point  of  wage  or  of  good  surroundings. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  never  monotonous.  It  is  often  very  dis- 
couraging and  sometimes  even  depressing;  but  then  applicants  come 
who  are  intensely  interesting  and  a few  of  them  inspiring. 
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March 

April  

May  

3 

•lime  _ 

7 

J ulv 

August  _ 

10 

September 

4 

October  _ 

9 

November 

8 

December 

5 

Total  

40 

1*22 

11 

3 

3 

128 

8 

8 

99 

2 

1 

115 

8 

2 

59 

8 

48 

IT 

166 

15 

176 

22 

105 

38 

103 

18 

,121 

142 

3 

9 

50 

21 

17 

3 

5 

33 

30 

3 

1 

7 

57 

24 

8 

6 

9 

53 

26 

8 

10 

18 

87 

24 

11 

2 

7 

90 

36 

14 

3 

16 

97 

47 

16 

4 

20 

1(B 

3*2 

22 

8 

31 

104 

29 

8 

7 

11 

no 

31 

2 

11 

22 

798 

300 

109 

55 
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PLACEMENTS 


Date  1921. 


March  _ _ 

7 

11 

14 

1 

April  _ 

4 

14 

4 

1 

16 

39 

2 

3 

May 

2 

23 

4 

1 

28 

27 

' 2 

1 

7 

■Tune 

3 

29 

9 

O 

32 

18 

2 

6 

8 

July 

16 

38 

301 

9 

August 

4 

15 

5 

49 

2 7 

1 

1 

2 

September 

2 

23 

10' 

38 

31 

2 

2 

9 

October 

10 

26 

16 

28 

9 

6 

10 

November 

13 

31 

8 

19 

25 

2 

4 

December 

7 

12 

7 

29 

9 

i 

9 

12 

Total 

46 

196 

71 

4' 

288 

229 

13 

26 

67 

41) 


SUMMARY 


Date  1921. 

Applications 

Openings 

Placements 

March  — - - . 

235 

86 

37 

April 

210 

315 

83 

May  — — - — 

■200 

167 

95 

June 

247 

219 

ICO 

July  

198 

126 

91 

August  — - 

243 

164. 

10-4 

September 

369 

236 

117 

October  . - _ 

402 

179 

105 

November  __ 

308 

186 

102 

December  — - 

308 

139 

86 

Total  _ _ 

2 729 

1.817 

929 

CALLS  MADE  UPON  EMPLOYERS. 


Clothing  and  Textiles - 

Food  and  Tobacco  

Machine  and  Factory  

Printing — Lithographing  & Stationery 

Hospitals  

Hotels  

Insurance  Companies  ...  

Banks  & Trust  Companies  

Social  Agencies  

Public  Utilities  

Miscellaneous  Firms  


192 

40 
173 

41 
17 
16 
3U 
27 
26 

6 

12 


580 


Number  of  Orders 

Factory  Work 

Office  Work 

Hosiery.  ___  ..  ..  

12 

63 

2 

Worsted  Mills,  _ __ 

15 

49 

2 

Carpets,  __  _ _ 

9 

5 

Silk  & Cotton,  ___  _ 

3 

Dyers,  __  _ __  _ 

1 

2 

Hats  & Caps,  __  . 

5 

5 

Millinery,  etc.,  _ 

11 

29 

Dept.  Store,  

6 

6 

Laundry,  ...  _ ___  _ _ _ _ 

9 

2 

Bakers,  etc.,  . . _ _ _ 

20 

46 

5 

Confectionery,  __  - _ __ 

20 

21 

Tobacco.  __ _ _ _ __  __ 

5 

4 

1 

Drugs,  etc.,  ___  ..  . ___  _ 

5 

3 

2 

Shoes,  ________  __  _ _ 

i 

1 

Paper  Boxes,  _____  _ ___ 

6 

90 

Leather  Goods,  _ 

4 

Printing,  etc.,  _ _ 

6 

30 

35 

Electrical,  __  ___  ___  _ ___ 

Hi 

35 

14 

Automobiles,  __  __  __  ___ 

8 

R 

Hospitals  _ _ _ ____  . 

11 

50 

2 

Hotels.  _ ___  

7 

7 

Insurance,  __  _ _ 

3 

3 

9} 

Banks  & Trust,  

2 

Machinery  etc.. 

9 

31 

26 

Public  Utilities,  ___ 

20 

20 

Miscellaneous.  __  _ 

13 

no 

8 

Social  Agency,  _ 

3 

19 

210 

529 

151 

50 


The  field  representative  reports  that  she  ha-s  found  the  work  most 
interesting  and  that  she  much  appreciates  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  she  has  been  received  by  the  employers.  A number  of  the 
employers  have  offered  to  take  her  through  their  factories  showing 
her  the  entire  plant,  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  type  of  workers 
and  the  working  conditions ; all  of  which  was  not  only  instructive 
but  most  helpful  to  the  office  when  conferring  with  applicants  as  to 
possible  positions. 


STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ANN  UAL  REPO  RT— 192 1 . 


Number  of  Applications  217,821 

Number  referred  to  employment 22,399 

Number  employed  21,402 


Number  of  persons  asked  for  by  employers  ....  24,715 

The  number  of  individual  orders  for  help  in  the  year,  1921,  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  previous  year,  but  lacked  largely  in  the  numbers  asked 
for.  The  number  of  employers  using  the  services  of  the  office  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  year  1920. 

Of  the  total  number  of  21,402  persons  receiving  positions,  the 
occupations  can  be  classified  as  follows: 


Skilled  and  semi-skilled  9348 

Agricultural  983 

Clerical,  technical,  etc 2166 

Miscellaneous  551 

Common  Labor  4245 

Women  4109 

Total  21402 


There  were  fifty-five  percent  more  applicants  who  applied  at  our 
office  for  employment  during  1921  than  in  1920;  the  number  of  per- 
sons referred  to  positions  during  1921  was  eighty  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1920  and  the  number  of  persons  asked  for  by  employers  was  eighty- 
four  percent  less  in  1921  than  in  1920. 

Of  the  22,399  persons  referred  to  employment  in  1921,  the  type  or 
class  of  openings  was  not  so  attractive  as  those  we  had  to  offer  dur 
ing  the  previous  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  employers 
of  labor  in  this  district  materially  reduced  their  working  forces ; only 
the  older  and  high-grade  mechanics  and  workmen  being  retained, 
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which  condition  left  to  us,  except  positions,  requiring  special  train- 
ing and  ability  that  could  not  be  procured  from  their  files,  practically 
none  but  minor  positions  to  offer,  together  with  sales  and  soliciting 
jobs  on  a commission  basis,  which  are  ordinarily  not  considered 
attractive  openings,  but  which  due  to  the  depression  in  business  were 
acceptable. 

During  the  year  the  turnover  of  labor,  compared  with  that  of 
previous  years,  was  practically  reduced  to  nothing  and  when  an 
employer  was  in  need  of  additional  help  from  time  to  time,  he  usual- 
ly employed  a man  previously  laid  off  from  his  plant. 

Almost  all  the  large  employers  of  labor,  formerly  maintaining 
private  employment  departments,  which  cooperated  with  our  office, 
have  discontinued  their  employment  departments^  This  fact  applies 
also  to  the  railroads  in  this  district.  During  the  year,  1920,  the 
largest  number  of  men  referred  by  this  office  to  any  one  employer  was 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; and  large  numbers  were  also  referred 
to  the  other  railroads  in  this  district.  This  year  we  have  referred 
practically  no  one  to  the  railroads. 

Concerning  the  217,S21  applicants  seeking  employment  at  our 
office,  a number  of  these  made  repeated  calls  from  time/to  time  seek- 
ing information,  some  of  whom,  of  course,  we  were  able  to  place 
in  positions. 

During  the  past  year  the  floating  type  of  workman  has  greatly 
decreased  in  number;  the  large  majority  of  those  seeking  information 
as  to  employment  at  our  office  were  from  the  Pittsburgh  Industrial 
District.  We  have  received  during  the  year,  and  have  on  file, 
applications  from  thousands  of  high-grade  workmen  of  all  classes. 
In  our  Skilled,  Semi-skilled  and  Clerical  Section  alone  we  have  had 
applications  during  the  year  of  60,970  persons.  These  are  exclusive 
of  the  numbersi  who  have  applied  at  our  Common  Labor,  Negro, 
Soldier  and  Women’s  Sections. 

While  this  is  not  a farming  community,  during  the  past  year  more 
men  were  referred  to  employment  on  the  farms  in  this  district  than 
in  previous  years,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  men  who  had 
previously  entered  the  steel  mills  and  factories  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  demand  for  industrial  workers,  are  now  out  of  employment 
and  are  anxious  to  return  to  the  farm. 

In  general,  building  conditions  throughout  this  district  have 
been  fairly  good  in  comparison  with  other  activities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  when  operations  were  tied  up  by  labor  disputes. 
There  has  always  been  a demand  for  high-grade  building  trade 
mechanics,  because  their  number  is  comparatively  small  in  this 
district. 

The  openings  for  workmen  of  the  clerical,  professional  and  tech- 
nical classes  have  been  limited  during  the  year.  The  industrial 
depression  caused  a decrease  in  the  forces  of  many  companies  and 


the  surplus  help  was  turned  loose  at  a time  when  there  was  little 
demand  for  their  services. 

The  demand  for  help  for  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  service,  has  shown  a decided  decrease  on  account  of  the 
cutting  down  of  expenses. 

The  greatest  decline  in  the  demand  for  workmen  upon  our  office 
lias  been  noticed  in  the  mechanical  line.  Practically  all  classes  of 
workmen  generally  employed  in  the  shops  dealing  with  metals  and 
machinery  have  been  affected  by  the  depression,  with  the  resultant 
slowness  in  these  lines.  Owing  to  the  previous  activities,  in  this 
class  of  manufacture  for  war  materials,  many  concerns  were  employ- 
ing more  than  their  normal  forces.;  large  numbers  of  men  from  other 
lines  entering  this#  class  of  work  who  are  now  out  of  work  due  to 
the  general  depression. 

During  the  past  year  the  retail  merchants  in  this  district  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  competent  sales  help,  both  male  and  female, 
and  have  not  requisitioned  our  office  to  any  great  extent  as  large 
numbers  were  constantly  applying  to  their  stores  for  this,  kind  of 
employment.  Previous  to  this1  year  there  was  a constant  demand  on 
us  from  the  retail  merchants  for  general  help,  owing  to  a large 
number  of  this  class  entering  other  lines  of  occupation. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year  we  had  a fairly  good  demand  for 
miners,  in  this  district,  but  since  July,  1921,  we  have  had  practically 
no  demand  whatever  for  this  class  of  workmen. 
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The  total  number  of  applications  aggregates  7,090,  of  which  number 
689  were  women  and  6,401  men ; the  total  number  of  requisitions 
received  in  the  same  period  was  for  1,118  women  and  6,610  men,  or 
a total  of  7,728.  There  were  referred  to  positions  during  the  year 
567  women  and  4,238  men ; of  this  number  484  women  were  placed 
and  3,800  men,  or  a total  of  4,284.  We  are  pleased  to  record  reten- 
tions of  9 women  and  315  men,  or  a total  of  324.  The  report,  given 
in  detail,  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  placed  in  different 
trades  and  occupations. 

The  Representative  Council  has  shown  a commendable  interest 
whenever  called  upon,  especially  with  regard  to  securing  cooperation 


State  Employment  Office, 
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State  Employment  Office, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


'on  the  part  of  school  boards  and  municipal  officials  within  the  dis- 
trict in  advancing  building  aud  other  constructive  measures  which 
would  tend  to  give  employment  to  as  large  a number  of  persons  as 
possible.  The  Council  has  also  been  foremost  in  advocating  any 
legislative  enactments  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  unemployed, 
and  to  improve  general  conditions  during  this  reconstruction  period. 

Employers  are  co-operating  with  this  office  to  a marked  degree. 
Indications  throughout  the  district  at  the  present  time  foreshadow 
that  we  are  to  enjoy  a revival  of  extensive  building  operations  with 
the  opening  of  Spring;  and  we  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
year  upon  which  we  are  entering  will  show  a marked  improvement 
over  1921,  and  will  enhance  the  opportunity  for  a decided  increase 
in  the  possibilities  of  service  by  our  office. 


December  18,  1920  to  January  1,  1922. 


Appiica-  Openings  Refer-  Place- 

tions  ences  ments 


Women  _ , 689  1,118  567  484 

Men,  I 6,401  6,610  4,238  3,800 


Grand  Total,  7,090  7,728  4,805  4,284 

Retentions,  Women 9 

Men 315 

324 


December  18,  1920  to  January  1,  1922. 
MEN 


Trade 

Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

Agriculture,  - 

220 

421 

186 

154 

Building  Trades,  

238 

187 

148 

145 

Metals  & Machinery,  - 

1,203 

464 

524 

460 

Clerical,  - - - -- 

250 

51 

47 

46 

Hotel  and  Institutions,  - 

421 

340 

335 

328 

Mines.  - - 

503 

2,766 

457 

485 

Transportation,  . . _ 

335 

102 

107 

102 

Sales,  - 

151 

178 

120 

111 

Common  Labor,  

2,521 

1,704 

2,021 

1,686 

Miscellaneous,  . .. 

559 

397 

293 

283 

Total,  - - - - 

6,401 

6.610 

4,238 

3,800 

Retentions,  - _ _ _ . 



315 

4 
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December  18,  1920  to  January  1,  1922. 


WOMEN 


Trade 

Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

Agriculture  & Foods,  _ 

1 

7 

i 

1 

Clerical,  ...  _ ...  . - ... 

77 

32 

34 

26 

Clothing  & Textiles,  __  _ 

21 

379 

15 

14 

Day  Workers,  . . _ 

217 

181 

194 

176 

Domestics,  _ _ __  _ 

113 

290 

99 

65 

Hotels  & Institutions,  ..  - 

175 

156 

155 

138 

Machine  & Factory,  

53 

45 

47 

42 

Sales,  . ...  _ . 

13 

14 

10 

10 

Miscellaneous,  

18 

14 

10 

10 

Trained  Workers,  .. 

1 

Total,  

689 

1,118 

567 

484 

Retentions,  . ... 

l- 

9 

1 

STATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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MEN 


JANUARY 

Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

Agriculture,  ...  . 

9 

7 

5 

5 

Building  Trades.  . - . - 

59 

5 

11 

11 

Machinery  & Metals,  _ 

100 

14 

11 

Clerical, 

13 

1 

Hotel  & Restaurant,  

3 

Mine  & Quarry,  . 

12 

10 

33 

33 

Transportation,  . ... 

38 

2 

6 

6 

Sales,  . 

2 

6 

6 

6 

Common  Eabor,  .... 

104 

2 

22 

19 

Miscellaneous,  ...  . . 

72 

67 

69 

55 

Total,  

412 

99 

167 

146 

DO 


Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

FEBRUARY 

' 

Agriculture,  --  - 

19 

22' 

14 

13 

Building  Trades,  . - - - - 

25 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1 

i 

Hotel  & Restaurant,  - 

7 

3 

1 

i 

Mine  & Quarry  _ _ . 

6 

8 

8 

Transportation, 

25 

6 

12 

9 

Sales,  _ - __  . - . 

6 

8 

5 

5 

Common  Labor,  _ _ _ _ . 

75 

12 

33 

30 

Miscellaneous,  - --_ - 

34 

26 

29 

26 

Total,  - -----  _ 

258 

81 

108 

98 

MARCH 

Agriculture,  

23 

23 

25 

24 

Building  Trades,  . - 

33 

9 

15 

12 

Machinery  & Metals,  . 

45 

2 

4 

4 

Clerical,  _ - - 

10 

2 

5 

5 

Hotel  & Restaurant,  _-  . - 

15 

13 

9 

9 

Mine  & Quarry,  ..  __ 

3 

19 

19 

Transportation,  — . . . 

35 

4 

4 

4 

Sales,  _ - _ 

13 

16 

13 

10 

Common  Labor,  . _ _ 

80 

71 

58 

56 

Miscellaneous,  ---------  _ 

47 

38 

50 

47 

Total,  

310 

178 

202 

190 

APRIL 

Agriculture,  - - - - 

6 

7 

12 

12 

Building  Trades,  _--  - - -- 

26 

20 

27 

21 

Machinery  & Metals,  --  

22 

5 

122 

122 

Clerical, - - 

12 

3 

4 

4 

Hotel  & Institutions,  ..  ---  - 

9 

7 

4 

2 

1 

Transportation.  _ . . 

22 

10 

6 

5 

Sales,  --- 

12 

11 

12 

11 

Common  Labor,  _ _ 

66 

35 

41 

39 

Miscellaneous,  __  

27 

55 

56 

51 

Total,  - 

203 

153 

284 

267 

MAY 

Agriculture,  ----- 

9 

12 

16 

14 

Building  Trades,  _ - . 

21 

4 

5 

5 

Machinery  & Metals,  __ 

24 

Clerical,  

10 

Hotel  & Institutions,  _ _ 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Mine  & Quarry.  __  - 

2 

Transportation.  _ . . 

id 

i 

Sales,  ---  - _ _ 

8 

10 

13 

12 

Common  Labor,  - _ 

57 

38 

36 

35 

Miscellaneous,  . 

26 

45 

52 

48 

Total,  

171 

112 

123 

115 

5t» 


Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

JUNE 

Agriculture,  

13 

23 

23 

19 

Building  Tracies,  --  — 

24 

10 

10 

9 

Machinery  & Metals,  _ 

28 

1 

1 

1 

Clerical,  - - -- 

18 

2 

3 

2 

Hotel  & Institutions,  _ 

5 

I 

1 

Mine  & Quarry,  __  _ _ 

1 

Transportation,  _ 

15 

1 

1 

Sales,  . . 

8 

14 

7 

6 

Common  Labor,  

105 

79 

77 

76 

Miscellaneous,  

58 

50 

41 

41 

Total,  

275 

180 

164 

155 

JULY 

Agriculture,  _ _ 

8 

9 

11 

10 

Building  Trades,  - 

35 

14 

23 

18 

Machinery  & Metals, 

65 

8 

11 

8 

Clerical,  _ . . _ _ . 

10 

Hotel  & Institutions,  

6 

1 

1 

1 

Mine  & Quarry, 

Transportation,  __ 

12 

2 

2 

Sales,  --  _ . 

11 

5 

5 

5 

Common  Labor,  __  ...  _ . ___ 

137 

104 

114 

111 

Miscellaneous,  _ _ . 

29 

4 

9 

9 

Total,  

313 

147 

176 

162 

AUGUST 

Agriculture, 

8 

6 

4 

4 

Building  Trades,  __  _ 

37 

16 

16 

15 

Machinery  & Metals,  

55 

5 

7 

5 

Clerical, 

11 

2 

4 

2 

Hotel  & Institutions,  .. 

7 

3 

3 

3 

Mine  & Quarrv, 

Transportation,  

30 

2 

3 

2 

Sales,  __  . 

26 

21 

14 

14 

Common  Labor,  . . - 

90 

61 

59 

59 

Miscellaneous,  _ 

31 

11 

9 

9 

Total,  

295 

127 

119 

113 

SEPTEMBER 

Agriculture,  - 

7 

21 

11 

10 

Building  Trades, . 

27 

8 

8 

6 

Machinery  & Metals,  _ _ 

56 

5 

6 

5 

21 

TTot.pl  Sr,  Institutions 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Transportation,  - - 

31 

4 

4 

*2 

Sales,  - - 

12 

13 

8 

8 

Common  Labor,  ... 

138 

156 

135 

131 

Miscellaneous,  _ _ _ - - 

46 

18 

22 

21 

Total,  ---  - - - 

. 344 

226 

195 

183 

57 


OCTOBER 

Agriculture,  

Building  Trades,  

Machinery  & Metals, 

Clerical,  

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mine  & Quarry,  

Transportation,  

Sales,  

Common  Labor,  

Miscellaneous,  


Total,  

NOVEMBER 

Agriculture,  

Building  Trades,  

Machinery  & Metals, 

Clerical,  

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mine  & Quarry,  

Transportation,  

Sales,  

Common  Labor,  

Miscellaneous,  


Total, 


DECEMBER 

Agriculture,  — — 

Building  Trades,  

Machinery  & Metals, 

Clerical,  

Hotel  & Institutions, 

Mine  & Quarry,  

Transportation,  

Sales,  

Common  Labor,  

Miscellaneous,  

TOTAL 

Total,  

Agriculture,  

Building  Trades,  

Machinery  & Metals, 

Clerical,  

Hotel  & Institutions, 

Mine  & Quarry,  

Transportation,  _____ 

Sales,  

Common  Labor,  

Miscellaneous,  

GRAND  TOTAL 


Applica- 

tions 

Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

6 

12 

13 

12 

41 

17 

17 

16 

56 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

( 

3 

2 

1 

1 

22 

104 

37 

36 

8 

10 

9 

8 

91 

71 

59 

59 

38 

62 

50 

44 

285 

281 

189 

176 

3 

4 

3 

3 

12 

31 

13 

13 

16 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9 

3 

2 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

91 

64 

56 

56 

25 

102 

108 

104 

174 

219 

204 

194 

5 

4 

4 

4 

20 

16 

21 

21 

21 

6 

6 

5 

12 

4 

3 

3, 

6 

1 

9 

2 

10 

10 

4 

4 

82 

27 

50 

50 

15 

38 

34 

33 

171 

106 

124 

122 

116 

1.50 

141 

130 

363 

154 

171 

152 

543 

36 

177 

163 

147 

13 

25 

17 

70 

39 

28 

23 

29 

10 

Oft 

60 

255 

139 

79 

69 

124 

132 

105 

98 

1,116 

72ft 

740 

721 

448 

516 

529 

488 

3,211 

1,909 

2,055 

1,921 

WOMEN 


Applica- 
tions ‘ 

! Openings 

Refer- 

ences 

Place- 

ments 

JANUARY 

Clerical  & Prof., 

1 

1 

1 

Sales  __  _ 

Pactory  _ 

8 

16 

10 

10 

Trained  Workers  - 

Hotel  & Restaurant  __ 

Hospital  & Inst. 

Laundry  __  _ _ 

Casual  Workers  

Domestic  Service 

7 

8 

7 

6 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total 

16 

24 

18 

17 

FEBRUARY 

Clerical  & Prof.  

4 

Sales  . 

1 

Factory,  __ 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Trained  Workers 

Hotel  & Restaurant  _ 

Hospital  & Inst. .... 

Laundry  . _____  ___ 

Casual  Workers  _ _ _ 

Domestic  Service 

15 

8 

17 

13 

Miscellaneous  _ _ _ _ 

Total  __  _ . __ 

28 

13 

25 

21 

MARCH 

Agriculture  & Food  __ 

Clerical  _ _ _ __ 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Clothing  & Textiles  _ . 

li 

9 

9 

Day  Workers  

4 

3 

Domestic  Service  _ _ 

17 

3 

36 

20 

19 

4 

Hotel  & Institutions,  _ __ 

8 

4 

Mch.  & Factory  _______ 

Prof.  & Trained,  _ _ . _ 

Sales,  _ _ __ 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous __  _ 

2 

5 

3 

3 

Total  _ _ _ _ __ 

46 

61 

40 

39 

APRIL 

Agriculture  & Food  _ 

2 

1 

1 

Clerical  

1 

2 

O 

2 

Clothing  & Textiles,  _ _ _ 

7 

4 

4 

Dav  Workers  

1 

3 

4 

4 

Domestic  Sarvice  

14 

14 

8 

8 

Domestic  Service  _ __ 

14 

14 

8 

8 

Mch  & Factory 

1 

1 

1 

Prof.  & Trained 

Sales  _____  ___ 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous 

1 

Total  _ _ __ 

28 

24 

23 

22 

50 


Appllca-  i Openings 
lions 


MAY 

Agriculture  & Food 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles 

Day  Workers 

Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Institutions 

Meh.  & Factory 

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


JUNE 

Agriculture  & Food  - 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles 

Day  WTorkers 

Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory 

Prof.  & Trained 

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


JULY 

Agriculture  & Food  _ 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles 

Day  Workers  

Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory  

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


AUGUST 

Agriculture  & Food  _ 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles 

Day  Workers 

Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory 

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


Refer- 

ences 


3 

Hi 

8 


37 


29 


41 


6 

10 

4 

9 


31 


3 

6 

12 

8 

10 


4 

6 

10 

9' 


25 


6 

7 

3 

51 


52 


55 


24 


1 

4 

6 

9 

12 


32 


o 

8 

4 

11 


36 


Place- 

ments 


78 

35 

31 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

99 

io 

10 

16 

6 

6 

4 

9 

9 

4 

5 

5 

21 


1 

4 

6 

9 

10 


30 


3 

11 


36 


Total 


60 


Applica-  | Openings 
tions 


SEPTEMBER 
Agriculture  & Pood  ... 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles  ._ 

Day  Workers 

Domestic  Service  

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory  

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


10 

1 

4 
11 

5 

6 


Total 


OCTOBER 

Agriculture  & Food  ... 

Clerical,  

Clothing  & Textiles  ... 

Day  Workers  

Domestic  Service  

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory  

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


44 


3 

2 

3 

4 

17 

3 

6 


Total  

NOVEMBER 

Agriculture  & Food  ... 

Clerical  

Clothing  & Textiles 

Day  Workers 

Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Institutions 

Mch.  & Factory 

Prof.  & Trained  

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


4 

5 

47 


Total  

DECEMBER 

Agriculture  & Food 
Clerical  


17 

T 


41 


Refer- 

ences 


20 

i 

3 


2 

l 

8 

10 

3 

5 


2 

2 

42 


35 


1 

11 

34 

1 


o9 


o 

11 


36 


8 

13 

4 


15 

11 


14 

■2 


36 


Place- 

ments 


2 

1 

8 

10 

3 

5 


33 


1 

5 

11 

2 

7 


33 


9 

13 


35 


Day  Workers  

8 

7 

12 

12 

Domestic  Service  ..  ...  _ 

13 

17 

13 

12 

Hotel  & Institutions  ..  _ ...  _ 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Mch.  & Factory  ... 

1 

27 

1 

1 

Prof.  & Trained 

Sales  ... ...  .. 

1 

3 

Miscellaneous 

Total,  - --  -— 

35 

59 

29 

28 

TOTAL 

Agriculture  & Food  

3 

6 

5 

5 

Clerical  ..  ..  _ ...  ._  . 

48 

16 

20 

18 

Clothing  & Textiles  ..... 

36 

8 

19 

19 

Day  Workers _ 

51 

58 

55 

55 

Domestic  Sendee . 

152 

197 

131 

122 

Hotel  & Institutions  

37 

53 

38 

33 

Mch.  & Factory  ..  

59 

106 

54 

54 

Prof.  & Trained  . . 

Sales  . . _ 

39 

48 

32 

28 

Miscellaneous 

21 

18 

15 

12 

GRAND  TOTAL  

446 

510 

369 

346 

01 


Other  activities  of  this  office  have  consisted  of  personal  interviews 
with  employers  of  labor  in  this  city  and  of  questionnaires,  telephone 
calls,  letters  to  all  employers  in  this  district,  which  comprises  the 
following  counties:  Lycoming,  Union,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Sullivan,  Potter,  Bradford,  Snyder,  Tioga,  Cameron  and  Clinton, 
offering  the  services  of  the  office  and  assuring  them  of  our  prompt 
and  careful  attention  to  all  requests  for  help  received  from  them. 

The  Representative  Council  of  this  office  has  held  meetings  regular- 
ly every  month  during  the  year  and  has  discussed  all  phases  of  the 
labor  situation,  including  seasonal  industries,  seasonal  trades  and 
occupations  and  many  others,  reports  of  which  have  been  submitted. 
By  their  kindly  advice  and  council  they  have  been  a great  help  to 
this  office. 


Mayor’s  Emergency  Unemployment  Committee. 

This  Committee  was  organized,  October  20,  1921,  at  the  request 
of  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  to  formulate  and  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  President’s  Unemployment  Conference  held  at  Washington, 

D.  C. 


Personnel  of  this  Committee: 

Hon.  A.  M.  Hoagland,  Mayor  of  Williamsport, 

A.  H.  Standish,  Chairman, 

Anna  B.  Ouellette,  Secretary, 

Mr.  John  E.  Person 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Smith 
Mr.  McCormick  Dawson 
Mr.  James  F.  Collier 
Rev.  D.  Wilmot  Gateson 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Thorne 
Mr.  L.  J.  Fisk 
Mr.  Christopher  Knaur 
Mr.  S.  Herman  Alter 
Mr.  Artlier  Lisson 
Mr.  Harry  Paulhamus 
Miss  Minnie  V.  Taylor 

This  Committee  has  done  excellent  work  in  helping  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed. 

The  first  plan  was  the  extraordinary  publicity  in  the  newspapers, 
explaining  all  phases  of  the  subject  and  placing  a coupon  in  all 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  for  those  who  had  odd  jobs  to  be  done  to 
fill  out  and  send  to  the  State  Employment  Office. 

The  next  plan  was  the  sending  of  12,000  franked  postal  cards  to 
every  employer  and  householder  in  Williamsport,  Montoursville, 
Duboistown,  South  Williamsport,  and  on  all  Rural  Free  Delivery 
routes  running  out  from  the  Williamsport  Post  Office.  This  postal 
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card  was  in  the  form  of  a questionnaire  for  householders  and  employ- 
ers, who  had  odd  jobs  to  be  done,  to  till  out  and  return  to  this  office. 
As  this  plan  has  just  been  put  in  operation,  it  is  too  soon  to  state  the 
result. 

The  State  Employment  Office  has  acted  as  the  clearing  house  and 
bas  done  all  the  correspondence  and  other  detail  work  for  the  Mayor’s 
Committee. 

The  unemployment  condition  here  is  very  serions  and  acute. 
There  are  practically  no  openings  of  any  description  for  permanent 
work  in  any  of  the  trades.;  therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to  find 
odd  jobs  to  help  the  unemployed  at  least  temporarily. 

The  industries  are  working  only  on  an  average  of  50%  of  their 
capacity  with  no  improvement  in  sight.  Metals  and  Machinery,  and 
Railroad  Transportation  industries  seem  to  be  the  worst  affected, 
thereby  causing  this  depressed  condition  on  account  of  their  employ- 
ing so  many  more  men  than  the  other  industries;  and,  until  they 
begin  to  call  back  their  men,  this  condition  will  continue. 


DIVISION  OF  LICENSED  AGENTS 
ANNUAL  REPORT— 1921. 


In  our  activities  of  supervising  licensed  employment  agents  and 
seeing  that  the  law  is  not  violated,  it  is  necessary  that  this  Division 
be  on  the  continual  watch.  The  investigators  have  been  carrying  out 
the  instructions  very  closely  which  are  to  the  effect  that  every  morn- 
ing they  scan  the  newspapers,  and  especially  the  advertising  columns 
to  see  if  there  are  any  advertisements  that  might  be  a violation  of 
the  law;  and  every  afternoon  they  call  and  make  inspections  of  the 
private  employment  offices  in  their  districts.  All  advertisements 
investigated  and  all  information  concerning  violators,  together  with 
the  inspections  of  the  licensed  agencies,  are  credited  in  the  report 
as  “Investigations  Made”,  of  which  there  were  3271  during  the  past 
year. 

Early  in  December,  1921,  the  Chief  of  this  Division  met  with  a 
committee  in  Philadelphia,  representing  the  employment  agents,  who 
had  asked  through  the  committee  to  have  a change  made  in  the  rules, 
as  follows: 

“In  all  cases  when  positions  terminate  in  less  than  the  specified 
minimum  duration  of  job  or  position  through  no  fault  of  applicant 
the  agent  may  collect  19%  of  the  amount  earned  by  the  applicant, 
provided  such  10%  does  not  exceed  the  stated  fee. 
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“If  the  applicant  takes  a letter  from  an  agent  to  an  employer  and 
fails  to  receive,  or  refuses  to  accept  the  position  to  which  he  is  sent, 
the  failure  to  receive,  or  the  non-acceptance,  of  the  position  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  agent  within  24  hours  if  the  position 
is  in  the  city  limits  or  within  48  hours  if  the  position  is  beyond  the 
city  limits.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  so  to  inform  the 
agent  will  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the  applicant  has  received 
the  position  and  that  the  agent  is  entitled  to  his  fee,  provided  that 
sickness  or  injury  does  not  prevent  such  notification.  Sundays  or 
legal  holidays  are  not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  24  or  48  hours.” 

During  the  year  beginning  January  1st,  1921,  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1921,  this  office  issued  278  licenses  and  turned  into  the 
State  Treasury  the  sum  of  $13,900.  The  278  licenses  issued  are 
classified  as  follows:  Booking  45,  Shipping  12,  Nurses  6,  Detective 
8,  Executive  and  Clerical  8,  Labor  42,  General  37,  and  Domestic  120. 
These  licenses  were  issued  on  the  following  dates:  January  7,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  March  6,  April  8,  May  7,  June  4,  July  1,  August  1,  October 
22.  November  13,  and  December  1. 

The  licensed  agents  make  weekly  reports  to  this  Division  which 
show  their  activities  and  the  number  as  well  as  the  kind  of  place- 
ments made.  The  activities  or  placements  by  the  private  employ- 
ment agents  from  January  1st,  1921,  to  December  31st,  1921,  are  as 
follows: 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Other  Places 

Total 

January 

6029 

1670 

523 

8222 

February 

4979 

1055 

350 

6384 

March 

4816 

1435 

341 

6592 

April 

6995 

2163 

580 

973  S 

May 

5273 

1681 

445 

7399 

June 

4792 

1397 

399 

6588 

July 

4563 

2268 

429 

7260 

August 

2735 

1886 

251 

4872 

September 

4192 

202S 

374 

6594 

October 

6235 

2694 

464 

9393 

November 

4344 

1839 

32S 

651 1 

December 

4144 

1429 

249 

5S22 

TOTAL 

59097 

21545 

4733 

85375 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

85375 
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The  following  statement  sets  forth  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Division  during  the  past  year: 

Number  of  complaints  on  fees 476 

Decisions  given  in  favor  of  agents  91 

Amount  involved  $570.03 

Decisions  in  favor  of  complainants  385 

Amount  involved  . $1742.75 

Number  of  investigations  made  3271 

Number  of  violations  found  28 

Total  number  of  licenses  issued  during  year 278 

Amount  turned  into  State  Treasury  during  year.  . $13900.00 

Locations  changed  61 

Licenses  surrendered  29 

Licenses  revoked  12 

Incenses  regranted  1 

Licenses  refused  20 

Prosecutions  5 

Wage  complaints  18 

Amount  wage  recovered  $906.85 


BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
Annual  Statistical  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  Dec.  31,  1921. 


Persons  ap- 

Persons  ask- 

Persons 

Persons 

plying  for 

ed  for  by 

sent  to 

receiving- 

J 

positions 

employers1 

positions 

positions 

MEN -- 

481,044 

71,498 

64,801 

57,983 

.894 

WOMEN  

40,578 

20,295 

15,482 

13,410 



.869 

Total,  

525,222 

91,793 

80,283 

71,443 

.889 

Total  1920,  

310,94,, 

157,882 

242,702 

227,796 

.938 

SUMMARY  BY  MONTHS 

MEN 

January  __ 

49,221 

10,491 

5,330 

4,449 

February  - - --- 

43,701 

4,778 

4,558 

4,084 

March  

54,009 

6,184 

5,817 

5,288 

April 

*4,251 

5,991 

5,807 

5,413 

May  --  - — 

42,108 

6,218 

5,976 

5,572 

June  __  __ 

51 ,645 

6,477 

6,414 

6,798 

July  

35,121 

3,790 

3,929 

3,336 

August  . _ 

34,366 

4.480 

4,577 

3,994 

September  . - _ - 

38,832 

6,382 

6,490 

5,808 

October  . . - ...  - - 

29,762 

6,498 

5,924 

6,321 

November  ... 

27,096 

5,600 

5,315 

4,762 

December  

84 > o32 

4,609 

4,664 

4,159 

Total  ... 

484,644 

71,498 

64,801 

57,983 

877 

Total  1920,  

280,730 

525.866 

219,642 

206,106 

WOM  -IN 

January  - - - 

3,116 

2,194 

1,786 

1,593 

February  ...  ._  — — - 

2,783 

1,309 

1,061 

932 

March  . ...  - 

3,636 

1,943 

1,470 

1,217 

April  - --  - ______ 

3.073 

2,002 

1,355 

1,160 

May  _ 

2,918 

1.690 

1.232 

1,074 

June  — _ _ _ 

3,201 

1,647 

1,323 

1,145 

July  _ 

3,056 

1,535 

1,026 

871 

August  . 

2,921 

1,156 

885 

759 

September  _ __  ._  -- 

4,589 

2,087 

1,635 

1,442 

October  _ __ 

4.105 

1,691 

1,328 

1,176 

November _ __ 

3,425 

1,364 

1,130 

986 

December  . . ----- 

3,755 

1,677 

1,251 

1,105 

Total  

40,578 

20,295 

15,482 

13,460 

I 

70 

Day  Workers  (Altoona)  

21,035 

20,256 

20,171 

20,171 

Total  1920,  — 

30.213 

32,016 

23,000 

21,690 

I 

Percentage  on  placements  means  the  proportion  of  those  referred  to  positions  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  employers. 


TOTAL  OPERATIONS  MONTHLY,  BY  OFFICES,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEMBER  31,  1921. 


Har- 

Phiia- 

Me- 

New 

Total 

ri§- 

del- 

Sex  an- 

Al- 

Erie 

Johns- 

Kecs- 

Pitts- 

Kens- 

Wms- 

by 

burg. 

phia. 

ton. 

toona. 

town. 

port. 

burgh. 

ington. 

port. 

Months 

January  _ 

591 

29,5.10 

591 

1,606 

482 

1,113 

758 

25,666 

522 

428 

52,337 

February  . 

S41 

18,4.10 

5,21 

1,996 

379 

1,995 

5o9 

21,419 

948 

286 

46,484 

March  

623 

23,312 

644 

3,015 

596 

2,102 

682 

24,169 

2,0o6 

356 

57,645 

April 

348 

20,311 

494 

1,749 

643 

1,906 

467 

18,561 

2,624 

231 

47,321 

May  

390 

17,926 

669 

2,079 

519 

2,046 

Z97 

18,214 

2,738 

248 

45,020 

June 

700 

24,216 

746 

1,743 

622 

1,949 

529 

21,312 

2,713 

316 

54,846 

.luly  __  _ 

ot>l 

17,651 

516 

1,129 

503 

2,072 

480 

13,249 

1,916 

344 

38,177 

August 

383 

14,459 

654 

1,064 

588 

1,417 

435 

15,683 

2,307 

347 

37.287 

September. 

746 

lcJ,6iJi 

698 

1,882 

769 

1,428 

547 

20,281 

3,141 

388 

43,4211 

October  __ 

616 

12,588 

533 

2,056 

706 

891 

517 

13,343 

2,285 

3o2 

33 ,86/ 

November. 

in 

12,666 

PH 

1,625 

474 

821 

513 

12,000 

1,825 

215 

30,521 

December. 

461 

15,302 

701 

2,236 

501 

1,771 

651 

13,924 

2,534! 

206 

38,287 

lotal  ... 

6 541 

210,552 

7,11  S 

22,18 

6,732 

18,611 

6,371 

217,8-21 

25,639 

3,657 

525,222 

PERSONS  ASKED  FOR  BY  EMPLOYERS. 


January  _ 

595 

1,648 

3,046 

1,761 

251 

3,192 

93 

1,812 

164 

123 

12,685 

February  . 

596 

1,343 

243 

808 

217 

1,269 

191 

1,209 

117 

94 

6,087 

March  

714 

2,024 

356 

891 

440 

916 

294 

2,047 

206 

239 

8,127 

April  . 

623 

1,755 

393 

929 

452 

841 

171 

2,450 

202 

177 

7,993 

May  

521 

1,566 

497 

989 

oOO 

790 

91 

2,777 

181 

141 

7,908 

J line 

682 

2,031 

553 

624 

868 

715 

118 

2,677 

151 

205 

8,124 

July  

436 

1,022 

698 

383 

.356 

457 

95 

1,438 

215 

226 

5,325 

August  .. 

no 

1,572 

422 

362 

331 

561 

71 

1,382 

353 

182 

5,636 

September. 

72  b 

1,807 

441 

483 

584 

900 

138 

2,625 

498 

268 

8,469 

October  — 

677 

1,439 

349 

824 

574 

1,150 

132 

2,266 

438 

340 

8,189 

November. 

531 

1,731 

334 

380 

313 

802 

149 

2,046 

418 

26'J 

6,964 

December. 

577 

1,459 

3191 

428 

274 

4ilo 

205 

1,986 

458 

165 

6,286 

Total  ... 

7,087 

19  397 

7.651 

8,862 

4,515 

11,998 

1,748 

24,715 

3,401 

2,419 

91,793 

PERSONS  (REFERRED  TO  POSITIONS. 


January  . 

420 

1,956 

359 

957 

315 

64  H 

95 

1.979 

198 

185 

7,116 

February  . 

5 65 

1,311 

326 

973 

256 

470 

177 

1,270 

138 

133 

5,619 

M arch  _ 

616 

1,748 

468 

781 

487 

703 

281 

1,729 

232 

242 

7,287 

April  

467 

1,329 

337 

892 

531 

602 

155 

2,328 

214 

307 

7,162 

May 

450 

1,369 

444 

915 

412 

626 

89 

2,561 

195 

147 

7.208 

June 

662 

1,946 

530 

590 

418 

635 

112 

2,479 

169 

196 

7,737 

July  .... 

441 

1 ,180 

396 

321 

411 

425 

93 

1,2.32 

245 

211 

4,965 

August 

389 

1,716 

449 

390 

372 

391 

71 

1,249 

370 

155 

5,462 

September- 

679 

1,889 

427 

423 

656 

846 

132 

2,319 

533 

230 

8,125 

October  .. 

651 

1,494 

358 

693 

638 

661 

131 

1,935 

466 

223 

7,252 

November. 

507 

1,7124 

363 

236 

362 

662 

149 

1,724 

448 

240 

6,445 

December. 

508 

1,576 

336 

229 

307 

425 

205 

1,594 

522 

153 

5,915 

Total  .. 

6,424 

19,229 

4,793 

7,340 

5,166 

7,089 

1,690 

22,399 

3,730 

2,424 

80,283 

PERSONS  PLACED  IN  POSITIONS. 


January  _ 

360 

1,308 

333 

950 

241 

568 

95 

1,871 

153 

163 

6,042 

h'ebruary  . 

518 

975 

328 

955 

212 

423 

175 

1,194 

114 

119 

5,015 

March  

5oe 

1,435 

442 

768 

399 

632 

27 5 

1,617 

206 

229 

6,505 

April  

408 

1,108 

291 

889 

440 

562 

155 

2,259 

172 

289 

6,573 

May  . 

384 

1,193 

384 

912 

347 

562 

77 

2,479 

172 

136 

6,646 

June 

590 

1,502 

480 

590 

355 

602' 

106 

2.387 

147 

185 

6,943 

July  . . 

365 

800 

323 

321 

348 

397 

87 

1,162 

210 

193 

4,206 

August 

338 

1,291 

400 

296 

318 

379 

66 

lj.178 

338 

149 

4,753 

September 

612 

1,408 

378 

422 

562 

810 

127 

2,244 

471 

216 

7,250 

October  _ 

575 

1,163 

309 

689 

5 ob 

608 

122 

1,843 

424 

299 

6,497 

November 

457 

1,366 

317 

263 

308 

607 

137 

1,646 

418 

229 

5,748 

December— 

526 

1,247 

293 

224 

259 

389 

196 

1,522 

45S 

150 

6,264 

Total 

5,635 

14,796 

4,278 

7,282 

4,344 

6,539 

1,617 

21,402 

3,283 

2,267 

71,443 

Place- 

rnents  % 

.877 

.769 

.892 

.992 

.841 

.922 

.956 

.955 

.880 

.931 

.889 

<58 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1921. 

MEN 


Agriculture,  

Building  Trades,  

Machinery  & Metals, 

Clerical,  

Hotel  & Institutions, 

Mine  & Quarry,  

Transportation,  

Sales,  

Common  Labor.  

Miscellaneous,  


Total,  

Retentions,  

The  year  1920 


Agriculture.  

Clerical,  

Clothing  & Textiles, 

Day  Workers,  

Domestic  Service,  

Hotel  & Institutions, 

Machine  & Factory,  

Professional  & Trained, 

Sales,  

Miscellaneous,  


Total,  

Retentions,  

Day  Workers  (Altoona), 


Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

applying 

asked  for 

sent  to 

receiving 

for  po- 

by  em- 

positions 

positions 

sitions 

ployers 

14,311 

4,729 

4,223 

3,778 

24,969 

9,392 

9,282 

8,062 

43,102 

8,683 

9,209 

7,364 

10,071 

3,041 

3,179 

2,995 

18,604 

3,367 

3,690 

3,098 

9,167 

10,303 

4,426 

4,391 

10,098 

1,265 

1,326 

1,090 

6,393 

5,279 

3,076 

2,839 

320,398 

19,370 

20,080 

18.718 

27,528 

6,079 

6,310 

5,648 

484,644 

71,498 

64,801 

57,983 

877 

280,730 

525,866 

219,642 

206,106 

WOMEN 

151 

176 

139 

129 

6,739 

1,311 

1,369 

990 

730 

1,059 

299 

277 

12,428 

4,490 

4,426 

4,344 

7,559 

7,095 

4.690 

3,857 

7,538 

3,010 

2,227 

1,868 

1,879 

1,415 

1,023 

906 

278 

251 

156 

119 

1,647 

861 

666 

551 

1,629 

627 

488 

419 

40',  578 

20,295 

15,482 

13,460 

70 

21,035 

20,256 

20,171 

20,171 

30,213 

32,016 

23,060 

21,690 

The  year  19*20 


Classified  Report  on  Men,  by  Offices,  for  Year  Ending  Dec.  31,  1921. 


HARRISBURG. 

PHILADELPHIA . 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

ca  lions 

ings 

red 

grieulture  . — 

169 

153 

154 

128 

9,824 

1,939 

1,724 

1 ,603 

building  Trades 

483 

•188 

392 

390 

12,847 

3,691 

4,047 

3,001 

lachinery  & Metals  

500 

322 

zw 

280 

iy,o70 

4,681 

5,063 

3,622 

derical  

298 

101 

100 

80 

2,303 

644 

57?1 

531 

lotel  & Institution  

338 

3to 

297 

254 

8,342 

1,120 

1,400 

1,042 

line  & Quarry  

137 

103 

130 

125 

70 

25 

32 

21 

ransportation  — 

260 

132 

131 

117 

3,905 

260 

306 

2eAJ 

h1pS 

132 

122 

no 

105 

2,669 

1,740 

587 

482 

‘oinmon  Labor  

1,390 

1,054 

1,048 

1,016 

132,806 

2,087 

2,361 

1,983 

liscellaneous  _ . 

ooo 

435 

424 

418 

15,381 

1,484 

1,821 

1,330 

Total  

4,262 

3,270 

3,090 

2,922 

297,823 

17,580 

18,060 

13,867 

11 

403 

SCRANTON 


ALTOONA 


Appli- 

cations 

Open- 

ings 

Refer- 

red 

Placed 

Appli 

cations 

Open- 

ings 

Refer- 

red 

Placed 

.grieulture  

221 

394 

187 

155 

402 

399 

373 

367 

iuiiding  Trades  - 

233 

101 

152 

140 

1,209 

1,092 

1,005 

956 

lachinery  & Metals  

1,195 

462 

520 

458 

317 

152 

150 

148 

ilerical  

248 

52 

48 

47 

TO 

16 

16 

14 

lotel  & Institution  

423 

34  4 

340 

333 

91 

93 

09 

68 

line  & Quarry  

562 

2,766 

457 

485 

270 

1,052 

271 

26y 

ransportation  

331 

97 

99 

97 

165 

129 

106 

102 

ales  ___ 

150 

1ST 

127 

118 

76 

133 

59 

67 

lommo-n  Labor  

2,536 

1,711 

2,026 

1,693 

15,708 

2,U32 

2,187 

2,170 

liscellaneous  - 

530 

317 

268 

258 

1,527 

1,336 

1,336 

1,334 

Total  

‘.etentinns 

6,425 

6,521 

4,224 

3,793 

320 

19,895 

6,434 

5,571 

5,526 

0 

ERIE. 

JOHNSTOWN. 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

v-griculture  

608 

393 

463 

367 

390 

210 

127 

100 

iuilding  Trades  

474 

246 

330 

237 

1,100 

806 

626 

668 

lachinery  & Metals  

598 

128 

237 

121 

1,061 

531 

462 

406 

ilerical  

237 

33 

69 

28 

230 

45 

68 

39 

lotel  & Institution  

215 

146 

183 

Ml 

247 

75 

94 

63 

dine  & Quarry  

2 

1 

1 

1 

893 

4,487 

807 

802 

Transportation  . 

147 

38 

66 

36 

371 

72 

73 

51 

ales  

108 

56 

68 

52 

226 

160 

138 

109 

lommon  Labor  

1,339 

1,078 

1,129 

1,059 

11,598 

3,708 

3,223 

3,098 

Miscellaneous  

858 

697 

756 

691 

949 

523 

606 

485 

Total  

4,486 

2,816 

3,322 

2,733 

17,065 

10,616 

6,124 

6,721 

letentions 

16 

26 

— 

70 


McKeesport. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

tags 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

Agriculture 

117 

49 

38 

38 

2,106 

1,013 

1,008 

983 

JBldg.  'Iradts 

212 

119 

104 

102 

7,058 

2,512 

2,367 

2,291 

Mchy.  & Mtls.  

in 

59 

69 

58 

15,162 

1,421 

1,302 

1.222 

Clerical  - - _ 

141 

22! 

25 

18 

5,534 

2,168 

2,208 

2,160 

hotel  & last.  

29 

ii 

13 

13 

8,261 

1,208 

1,173 

1,134 

Mine  & Quarry  

Si 

2 

2 

2 

5,346 

1,774 

2,647 

2,616 

'iranspt’n.  _ 

233 

50 

48 

48 

2,709 

324 

315 

300 

Sales  — _ __  — 

65 

26 

23 

23 

2,694 

2,697 

1,843 

1,785 

Common  Labor  - - 

3,537 

738 

719 

743 

130,548 

4,256 

4,245 

4,246 

Miscel'ns.  

136 

60 

63 

61 

6,000 

682 

581 

551 

Total  

5,020 

1,156 

1 ,125 

1 ,106 

191,478 

18,056 

17,689 

17,293 

1 

56 

NEW  KENSINGTON 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

Agriculture  

401 

29 

8 

7 

116 

150 

141 

130 

Bldg.  Trades  

930 

94) 

88 

86 

363 

154 

171 

152 

MeiS.y.  & Mtls.  - 

3 . 646* 

891 

939 

886 

543 

36 

177 

163 

Clerical  

857 

47 

47 

46 

147 

13 

25 

17 

Hotel  & Inst.  

588 

32 

28 

28 

70 

39 

28 

23 

Mine  & Quarry 

1,783 

28 

10 

10 

29 

10 

60 

60 

Transp’t’n.  

1,662 

14 

14 

14 

255 

139 

79 

69 

Sales  

143 

17 

10 

10 

124 

132 

105 

98 

Common  Labor  - 

13,820 

1,984 

2,370 

1,988 

1,116 

720 

740 

721 

Miscel’ns.  

1,144 

30) 

27 

27 

448 

516 

529 

488 

Total  

24,973 

3,161 

3,541 

3,102 

3,211 

1,909 

2,055 

1,921 

2 

43 

h 

te, 

h 


SUMMARY 


Appli- 

cations 

Open- 

ings 

Refer- 

red 

Placed 

Agriculture  — . 

14,314 

24,969 

43,102 

10.071 

18,604 

9,167 

10,098 

6,393 

320,398 

27,528 

4,729 
9,392 
8,683 
3,041 
3,367 
10,303 
1,255 
5,279 
- 19,370 
6,079 

4,223 

9,282 

9,209 

3,179 

3,690 

4,426 

1,326 

3,076 

20,080 

6,310 

3,778 

8,062 

7.364 

2,995 

3,098 

4,391 

1,090 

2.839 

18,718 

5,648 

Bldg.  Trades  _ _ . 

Mchy.  & Mtls1.  _ 

Clerical  — — 

Hotel  & Inst.  

Common  Lalbor  - - .... 

484,644 

71,498 

64,801 

57,983 

877 

- 

71 


Classified  Report  on  Women,  by  Offices,  Year  Ending  Dec.  31,  1921. 


1 

HARRISBURG. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

Agri.  & Foods  _ _ 

9 

10 

11 

10 

48 

80 

53 

46 

Clerical  

272 

208 

240 

162 

1,121 

275 

285 

190 

Jlthg.  & Textiles  

n 

24 

25 

17 

142 

286 

78 

71 

606 

1,1 57 

1,123 

1 ,113 

3 

3 

3 

Domestic  Service  - - - 

8.18 

1,576 

1,249 

939 

9 

8 

7 

4 

Hotel  & Inst.  _ . 

270 

622 

4S1 

330 

798 

441 

342 

2X8 

Mch.  & Factory1 

26 

57 

43 

34 

300 

447 

258 

229 

Prof.  & Trained  - — 

20 

■12 

39 

28 

107 

30 

21 

13 

Sales 

52 

56 

65 

31 

55 

124 

53 

26 

Miscellaneous  - 

25 

66 

63 

40 

146 

123 

69 

57 

Total  

2,279 

3,817 

3,334 

2,713 

2,729 

1,817 

1,169 

92y 

0 

18 

SCRANTON 


ALTOONA 


Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

' 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 

10 

8 

8 

78 

32 

34 

26 

234 

66 

68 

66 

22 

379 

15 

14 

293 

294 

115 

115 

201 

172 

ISO 

164 

658 

669 

654 

< ’4 

114 

206 

100 

66 

724 

1,013 

649 

641 

175 

157 

155 

138 

179 

181 

127 

127 

70 

59 

62 

54 

7 

6 

5 

4 

1 

17 

12 

11 

11 

13 

14 

12 

12 

59 

74 

44 

44 

18 

14 

10 

10 

106 

103 

88 

88 

693 

1,130 

569 

485 

2,285 

2,428 

1,769 

1,757 

10 



21,035 

20,256 

20,171 

20.171 

Agri.  & Foods 

i Clerical  

Olthg.  & Texti  os  - 
Day  Workers  — 
Domestic  Service 

Hotel  & Inst.  

i Mch . & Factory  - 
jProf.  & Trained  — 

Sales  

Miscellaneous  


Total  ... 

Retentions  

Workers 


ERIE. 


JOHNSTOWN. 


Agri.  & Foods  

20 

20 

20 

29 

51 

34 

32 

32 

Clerical  - 

240 

66 

99 

65 

152 

45 

65 

42 

Clthg.  & Textiles  _ 

29 

18 

22 

18 

12 

6 

6 

6 

Day  Workers 

588 

518 

518 

518 

598 

367 

370 

33!) 

Domestic  Service  - - 

583 

528 

571 

449 

421 

617 

322 

264 

Hotel  & Inst. 

116 

89 

94 

88 

111 

85 

46 

41 

Mch.  & Factory  - 

*0i3 

2-27 

251 

220 

20 

23 

10 

10 

Prof.  & Trained 

20 

26 

29 

29 

105 

24 

20 

Sales  --  - 

16a 

121 

131 

121 

126 

87 

80' 

63 

Miscellaneous  

165 

92 

111 

92 

26 

23 

10 

10 

Total  

2.246 

1,699 

i,  '3 

1,611 

1,546 

1,382 

965 

81ft 

12 

3 

72 


McKeesport. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Appli- 

' 

Open- 

| 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

mgs 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

AgTi.  & Foods  - — 

1 

1 

10 

8 

8 

7 

Clerical  

93 

38 

32 

31 

4,403 

564 

519 

378 

2 

182 

44 

19 

16 

Day  Workers  — 

621 

183 

185 

184 

8,810 

1,314 

1,288 

1,279 

Domestic  Service 

441 

313 

266 

217 

4), 140 

2,477 

1,346 

1,106 

Hotel  & Inst.  

49 

18 

16 

14 

5,676 

1,347 

916 

792 

Moh.  & Factory  - 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1,008 

429 

294 

257 

3 

41 

54 

27 

Sales  

90 

48 

48 

47 

1,023 

278 

194 

167 

Miscellaneous  - 

42 

15 

15 

15 

1,028 

158 

92 

80 

Total  

1 ,345 

612 

565 

511 

26,343 

6,660 

4,710 

4,100 

f) 

17 

NEW  KENSINGTON 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Appli- 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

Appli- 

' 

Open- 

Refer- 

Placed 

cations 

ings 

red 

cations 

ings 

red 

6 

b 

Clerical  „ 

89 

7 

7 

7 

48 

16 

20 

18 

Clthg.  & Textiles  -- 

1 

36 

8 

19 

19 

Domestic  Service  

77 

80 

49 

49 

152 

197 

131 

1 26 

Hotel  & Inst.  

127 

17 

12 

8 

37 

53 

38 

33 

Day  Workers  

202 

49 

49 

47 

51 

58 

55 

55 

Meh.  & Factory  

88 

59 

44 

42 

59 

106 

54 

54 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Soles  - 

29 

12 

12 

12 

39 

48 

32 

28 

Miscellaneous  

52 

15 

15 

15 

21 

18 

15 

12 

Total  

666 

2140 

189 

181 

446 

510 

369 

346 

0 

1-J 

1 

SUMMARY 


Appli- 

cations 

Open- 

ings 

Refer- 

red 

Placed 

AgTi.  & Foods - ________ 

161 

6.739 

730 

12,428 

7,559 

7.538 

1,879 

278 

1,647 

1,629 

176 

1,311 

1,059 

4,490 

7,096 

3,010 

1,415 

251 

861 

627 

139 

1,369 

299 

4,425 

4,690 

2,227 

1,023 

156 

666 

488 

129 

990 

277 

4,314 

3,857' 

1,868 

906 

119 

551 

419 

Clerical  

Clthg.  & Textiles ____  

Day  Workers, 

Domestic  Service  _ _ __  . ___  _ _ 

Hotel  & Inst.  _____ 

Meh.  & Factory  _ _ _______  

Prof.  & Trained  - - _ 

Sales  _ _ _ 

40,578 

20,295 

15,4182 

13,460 

70 

20,171 

Day  Workers  (Altoona) __  

21,305 

20,256 

20,171 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  APPROVED  BOILER 
INSPECTORS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 


It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  liow  much  I appreciate  the  fact  of  your 
beiug  here.  In  the  early  days  sometime  in  1913,  these  conferences 
were  first  called.  They  were  known  then  as  Welfare  and  Efficiency 
Conferences,  but  as  time  has  gone  on  the  phraseology  has  changed 
to  Safety  Congresses.  Today  we  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State  a meeting  of  the  Boiler  Men  of  the  State,  and  if  you  will 
bear  with  me  just  for  a feAV  minutes,  I would  like  to  read  to  you 
just  a few  things  with  which  I am  sure  you  are  not  all  acquainted. 

There  are  636  approved  boiler  inspectors  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  431  are  directly  connected  with  insurance  and  casu- 
alty companies,  147  with  railroads,  boiler  manufacturers  and  other 
companies,  54  are  unattached  to  any  company  engaged  in  boiler  work, 
and  four  are  in  the  State  service  solely.  Each  inspector,  by  virtue 
of  the  Commission  of  Competency  lie  holds,  represents  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  so  far  as  his  duties  are  defined  in  the 
State  Boiler  Code.  Because  of  this  authority  bestowed  upon  you  it 
is  our  feeling  that  a closer  working  plan  should  be  effected  between 
you  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Boiler  Code. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this  closer  cooperation.  The 
first  is  because  of  the  nature  of  your  work.  One  needs  not  to  quote 
figures  or  statistics  to  prove  that  there  is  no  line  of  safety  work  that 
requires  so  much  real  knowledge  of  the  “job”  as  boiler  inspection. 
I think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  one  man  can  know  the 
whole  job,  because  of  the  new  conditions  one  continually  encounters, 
the  element  of  uncertainty,  even  in  the  most  careful  inspection,  and 
the  sense  of  responsiblity  that  rests  heavily  upon  one.  This  in  itself 
is  enough  to  awaken  a desire  for  getting  together  to  understand  the 
“Job”  a little  better. 

The  second  reason  is — because  the  code  under  which  you  are  work- 
ing is  of  necessity  technical  and  difficult  of  interpretation.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has  been  called  upon  often  to 
interpret  its  own  code  and  has  had  to  resort  to  the  round-about  but 
very  excellent  and  efficient  service  of  the  Boiler  Committee  of  the  A. 
S.  M.  E.  Code.  During  the  past  year,  however,  we  have  appointed  a 
Boiler  Board  of  Examiners,  which  because  of  its  efficient  personnel 
has  also  functioned  as  an  interpretation  committee  of  the  Boiler 
Code.  This  Board  has  recommended  several  very  important  meas- 
ures toward  the  betterment  of  boiler  enforcement  and  inspection 
in  Penna.,  that  have  made  and  kept  Pennsylvania  a leader  in  this 
work.  I want  to  take  the  occasion  to  commend  most  heartily  the 
excellent  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Eales,  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Mr. 
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James  Neil  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Mr.  John  Lukens,  Chief 
Boiler  Inspector  of  the  City  of  Phila.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bell,  Chief  Boiler 
Inspector  of  Allegheny  County,  Mr.  James  Speed,  Chief  Boiler  In- 
spector of  Erie  and  Mr.  Comer  Richards,  Chief  Boiler  Inspector  of 
Scranton.  This  leads  me  to  the  suggestion  that  we  all  can  profit  by 
a closer  cooperation  with  this  Board  and  call  upon  it  for  expert 
advice  through  the  proper  channels. 

My  third  and  final  reason  for  a better  organization  of  onr  work 
through  more  intimate  cooperation  is  because  of  the  overlapping  of 
inspection  territories,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  inspection  charges 
where  the  inspection  is  done  by  other  than  insurance  company  in- 
spectors, controversies  that  have  arisen  between  the  insurance  in- 
spectors and  the  unattached  or  the  State  inspector,  dissatisfaction 
caused  among  owners  of  boilers  because  of  overcharging  and  of  du- 
plication of  inspections.  The  basis  of  a better  understanding  is 
in  pooling  our  interests,  in  a more  or  less  permanent  organization 
that  will  include  ail  the  boiler  inspectors  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  which  shall  have  the  advantage  of  such  an  advisory  committee 
as  onr  Board  of  Boiler  Examiners  of  Pennsylvania. 

Toward  preparing  the  way  for  such  an  organization  of  the  ap- 
proved Boiler  Inspectors  of  the  State,  questionnaires  were  sent  out, 
the  replies  to  which  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  organization. 
This  makes  me  bold  to  suggest  a tentative  plan  of  organization  which 
may  serve  as  a basis  for  getting  together  and  drafting  a constitu- 
tion that  will  better  fit  the  needs.  Before  submitting  this,  however, 
I think  it  most  proper  to  take  up  the  program  of  the  meeting,  that 
in  the  discussion  we  may  discover  all  the  more  the  real  need  for  a 
State  organization  of  approved  1 toiler  inspectors.  I deem  such  an 
organization  fundamental  to  the  National  Organization  of  which 
we  shall  hear. 

BOILER  PROGRESS  IN  PENNSVLVA N I A . 

William  P.  Eales. 

When  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  created  by  act 
of  the  legislature  in  the  year  1913  the  subject  of  Boiler  Safety  serious 
]y  concerned  only  one  or  two  cities  and  but  one  county  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. Its  predecessor,  the  old  Department  of  Factory  In- 
spection act  of  1905.  required  that  all  boilers  usied  for  steam  or 
heat  in  any  establishment  be  inspected  annually  and  be  provided 
with  a safety  valve  and  steam  and  water  gauges.  Further  than 
these  modest  requirements  there  was  nothing  specific.  A boiler  was 
not  clearly  defined.  It  could  be  any  kind  of  a receptacle,  built 
in  any  fashion  of  any  material  that  would  withstand  the  harm  in- 
dicted upon  it  during  construction.  When  once  installed  it  could 
be  operated  at  any  pressure  required  to  do  the  work  imposed 
on  it  in  accordance  with  the  individual  judgment  of  the  Inspector 
or  the  owner  or  user  of  it.  Experience  indicates,  however  that 
fairly  good  judgment  was  used  because  serious  boiler  catastrophies 
were  infrequent  in  comparison  with  the  experience  of  other  States. 
It  was  the  performance  of  boilers  elsewhere  that  indirectly  caused 
more  stringent  measures  in  this  State. 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  States  in  the  number  of  power  boilers. 
No  reliable  count  has  ever  been  made  and  there  are  no  authentic 
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figures  as  to  the  actual  number  cf  power  boilers.  On  the  basis  of 
total  boiler  insurance  premium  written  in  all  states  we  can  determine 
that  one-eighth  of  it  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  I think  this 
fairly  establishes  that  one-eight  of  the  number  of  boilers  in 
the  Union  are  located  here. 

Pennsylvania  also  leads  in  the  number  of  boilers  manufactured. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  first  features  in  the 
Safety  program  undertaken  by  the  Department  and  the  Industrial 
Board  was  Steam  Boilers.  At  the  first  Committee  Meeting  called 
to  consider  this  subject  it  was,  decided,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  to 
await  the  promulgation  of  the  Boiler  Code  of  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  which  bad  been  in  preparation  for  some 
time.  When  copies  of  the  original  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  were  sent  us, 
for  consideration,  some  two  years  latter  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
Code  verbatim  for  new  construction  as  well  as  for  existing  boilers 
and  have  it  become  a Law.  Fortunately  the  powers  of  the  Indus- 
trial Board  as  established  by  the  act  that  created  it  made  this  pos- 
sible without  any  prolonged  delay  such  as  occurred  in  some  of  our 
neighboring  States  where  special  legislative  action  as  necessary. 

The  effective  date  of  the  Code  was  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow 
everybody  to  prepare  and  adjust  themselves  to  it.  That  there 
was  need  for  it  is  evidenced  by  the  universal  regard  it  has  received. 
It  has  never  been  unpopular  with  the  real  progressive  residents  of 
the  State.  The  fair  and  tolerant  manner  in  which  it  is  administered 
has  effected  its  enforcement  without  any  real  hardship. 

The  code  establishes  that  boilers  intended  for  the  generation  of 
steam  shall  be  constructed  of  suitable  material,  of  proper  quality 
and  strength,  that  the  design  shall  be  in  accordance  with  modern 
practices  and  that  the  workmanship  is  good. 

It  contemplates  not  only  the  prevention  of  explosions  and  failures 
of  boilers  while  in  operation  but  economy  in  construction  and  effici- 
ent performance,  proper  circulation,  durability,  the  avoidance  of 
frequent  repairs  but  when  repairs  or  replacements,  of  parts  become 
necessary,  ease  and  accessibility  in  making  them  all  of  which  is  of 
benefit  to  the  owner  or  user. 

In  order  to  determine  that  these  requirements  are  properly  ob- 
served it  became  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  the  work  of  inspecting 
boilers  during  construction  as  well  as  in  actual  operation.  Exam- 
inations of  Inspectors  not  already  qualified  were  held  several  months 
before  the  Code  became  effective.  About  two  hundred  men  were 
examined  at  the  beginning,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  were  unable 
to  qualify,  by  reason  of  not  having  intimate  knowledge  of  steam 
boilers,  or  of  insufficient  experience,  or  on  account  of  unfamiliarity 
with  the  Code.  All  examinations  were  written  and  all  papers  were 
retained  as  a matter  of  record.  This  procedure  has  been  followed  at 
quarterly  intervals  ever  since.  That  the  examinations  were  fair  and 
impartial  is  evident  by  there  having  been  but  one  appeal  that  I can 
recall.  At  this  time  more  than  five  bundled  inspectors  have  re- 
ceived authorization  to  inspect  boilers  and  submit  reports  on  them. 

The  Boiler  Code  has  now  been  effective  for  more  than  five  years. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  cities  which  are  privileged  by  the  legislature 
to  make  and  enforce  local  ordinances  as  well  as  by  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission. 
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It  has  since  been  adopted  by  a score  of  other  states. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Department  of  Mines  does  not  accept 
and  enforce  it  before  a serious  boiler  catastrophe,  which  I am  sure 
will  occur,  and  compel  its  adoption  in  the  interests  of  Safety  by 
that  Department. 

During  the  W ar  it  became  necessary  to  make  one  temporary  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  emergency,  and  time  had  demonstrated  that  this 
action  was  justified,  although  it  did  result  in  adding  somewhat  to 
the  perplexity  in  the  administration  of  the  Code. 

On  account  of  changing  conditions  that  cannot  be  foreseen  as  well 
as  the  various  uses  and  purposes  for  which  steam  is  being  utilized 
in  manufacture  and  industry  it  has  been  found  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  make  minor  revisions. 

These  changes  and  rulings  generally  affect  repairs,  appliances,  and 
attachments  to  boilers  and  to  miniature  boilers,  all  of  which  subjects 
are  not  brought  out  clearly  in  the  Code. 

The  success  of  the  Boiler  standards,  its  acceptance  and  its  en- 
forcement is  inspiring.  Appeals  and  petitions  pertaining  to  construc- 
tion are  infrequent.  Existing  installations  are  being  improved  to 
meet  the  requirements.  An  extension  of  time  has  been  granted  to 
the  owners  and  users  of  certain  boilers,  of  doubtful  construction. 
The  most  complexity  is  in  connection  Avith  used  or  second  hand  non- 
standard boilers,  generally  of  the  portable  type.  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient and  desirable  at  this  time  to  take  a census  of  these  boilers 
located  in  the  State  and  offered  for  a sale  or  transfer.  They  should 
be  clearly  marked  or  numbered  for  future  identification  so  that  some 
time  hence  there  will  be  no  question  regarding  the  eligibility  of  such 
boilers. 

rjhere  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  done,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  to  collect  and  compile  information  on  the  number,  type  and  loca- 
tion of  boilers.  The  character  and  seriousness  of  boiler  failures,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  them.  The  Boiler  Code  could  with  propriety  be 
extended  to  include  unfired  pressure  vessels  such  as  pulp  digesters, 
rubber  vulcanizers,  auto  claves  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals, 
rendering  tanks,  economizers  and  all  similar  vessels  containing 
steam,  air  and  ammonia  at  pressures  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 

Some  of  these  vessels  equal  or  exceed  steam  boilers  in  size  and 
working  pressure  and  invite  a greater  catastrophe  hazard. 

Boiler  safety  is  not  dependent  entirely  on  the  strength  of  boilers, 
their  excellence  in  construction  nor  their  condition.  It  is  influenced 
very  materially  by  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  exercised  in  the  care 
and  operation  of  them  and  until  some  authoritative  measures  are 
taken  in  Ibis  respect  the  safe  performance  of  steam  boilers  through- 
out the  State  cannot  equal  that  of  its  cities  having  ordinances  that 
require  proper  qualifications  for  the  boiler  plant  operatives. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
Joseph  F.  Scott 

I deeply  appreciate  invitation  of  your  Commissioner  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you,  who  are  interested  in  boiler 
inspection  as  it  is  the  field  of  work  we  here  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
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and  I know  it  is  the  desire  of  every  man  to  adopt  as  fine  a construc- 
tion and  to  erect  as  many  safe-guards  in  our  particular  territory 
which  we  feel  is  always  an  improvement  and  a benefit  to  the  owners 
and  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  boilers  are  used. 

You  no  doubt  all  appreciate  the  fact  that  each  state  and  munici- 
pality that  has  an  Industrial  Board  or  Boiler  Board  have,  in  a num- 
ber of  instances,  adopted  their  own  standards  and  operated  under 
their  own  created  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance  with  their 
specific  law,  with  the  result  that  the  manufacturers  and  purchasers 
of  steam  boilers;  have  been  in  more  or  less  of  a haze  in  their  endea- 
vors to  follow  up  the  standard  requirements  in  some  particular  lo- 
cality where  a boiler  is  to  be  installed. 

In  the  last  few  years  a number  of  states  and  cities  have,  through 
their  authorized  boards,  adopted  the  Boiler  Code,  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
which  no  doubt  you  are  acquainted  with  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  adopt  same.  Through 
the  adoption  of  the  code  the  states  operating  under  this  standard 
have  been  able,  with  a certain  degree,  of  success  to  obtain  and  enforce 
certain  standards  of  construction  that  are  incorporated  in  the  Code. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  has  been  a big  stride  to- 
ward advancement  in  our  particular  field. 

However,  the  operation  of  our  standards  in  cooperating  with  other 
states  has  demonstrated,  through  experience,  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Most  every  state,  as  you  are  well  aware,  through  its 
board  or  authorized  body,  originally  required  that  the  boiler  to  be 
constructed  and  operated  in  such  state  or  city  must  be  stamped 
in  the  particular  state.  The  result  has  created  confusion,  which  is 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  stamps  which  will  be  noted  on  var- 
ious boilers  throughout  the  country. 

Another  drawback  which  we  are  experiencing  is  the  fact  that  in- 
spectors authorized  to  inspect  boilers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
or  some  other  states  must  pass  an  examination  in  these  particular 
states  and  in  a great  number  of  instances  are  required  to  travel 
some  part  of  the  country  to  supervise  inspection  of  steam-boilers 
during  their  construction  for  the  territory  under  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  inspect  boilers.  The  result  is  that  the  inspectors  in  a great 
many  instances  have  taken  examinations  in  very  nearly  every  state 
where  there  are  laws  and  regulations,  covering  the  boiler  field. 

There  are  various  other  items  that  come  into  consideration  and 
in  which  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Another  particular  item 
which  I feel  inclined  to  mention  is  variations  and  multiplicity  of 
the  interpretations  in  paragraphs  of  the  Boiler  Code  that  manufac- 
turers of  appliances,  various  inspectors  and  bodies  will  devise,  which 
on  the  face  of  interpretation  are  correct  from  their  view  point. 
However,  from  these  interpretations,  it  is  apparant  that  complica- 
tions are  always  in  evidence  which  create  a quandary  to  the  author- 
ized bodies  of  the  various  states,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
true  standard  interpretation  for  the  paragraph  of  the  Code  in  ques- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  Boiler  Code  Committed,  through  its  sec- 
retary, is  kept  very  busy  in  pointing  out  to  the  various  states  who  are 
interested  the  true  interpretation  of  some  particular  paragraph. 

In  view  of  these  complications  that  have  arisen,  it  is  evident  that 
the  more  states  that  have  adopted  the  boiler  code  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E, 
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the  greater  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  proper  enforce- 
ment and  operation  along  uniform  lines.  As  you  know  the  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  various  states  and  cities  who  are  operating 
under  the  code  have  representation  on  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Boiler  Code  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 

Several  of  these  members,  representing  various  states,  met  several 
years  ago  and  formulated  the  proposition  of  creating  what  is  known 
as  the  National  Board  of  Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors.  In  1919,  after 
considerable  thought  and  discussion,  this  organization  was  launched. 
In  February,  1921,  the  National  Board  had  its  first  meeting  in 
Detroit.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives,  of  practically 
every  state  and  municipality  that  had  adopted  the  Boiler  Code.  Also, 
attending  this  meeting  were  representatives  of  boiler  manufacturers 
who  were  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  organization. 

It  was  very  apparent  that  when  the  real  purpose  of  the  organ  iza- 
tion  was  set  forth  at  this,  meeting,  it  was  obvious  that  the  only  so- 
lution to  our  problems  in  maintaining  uniform  standards  under  the 
Boiler  Code  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  would  he  the  creation  of  a board  of  this 
kind,  as  such  board  was  to  operate  and  be  in  harmony  with  the 
standards  and  work  done  by  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  of  the 
A.  S.  M.  E. 

Through  this  organization  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  will  be  practically  a clearing  house  for  every  boiler  con- 
structed under  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  records  when  they  are  wanted  by  any  state,  municipality, 
manufacturer,  or  insurance  company  as  the  data  report  in  every 
case,  covering  a boiler  constructed  under  the  Code,  will  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  National  Secretary. 

The  examining  committee  of  the  National  Board  will  cooperate 
in  formulating  standard  examination  papers  from  time  to  time  for 
the  various  states  or  municipalities  who  need  such  cooperation  and 
after  the  state  or  municipality  has,  certified  to  the  qualifications  of 
any  inspector,  through  the  approval  of  the  authorized  representa- 
tive or  body  of  any  state,  a certificate  of  competency  will  be  issued 
to  the  inspector  to  inspect  boilers  in  any  state  operating  under  the 
code  without  the  necessity  of  undergoing  another  examination.  The 
same  prodecure  will  apply  to  all  forms  used  in  making  out  reports, 
etc. 

Through  the  National  Board,  one  standard  stamp  will  be  adopted, 
and  the  symbol  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  is  incorporated  on  the  National 
Board  stamp,  doing  away  with  the  multiplicity  of  stamps  that  is  or 
has  been  enforced  heretofore  in  the  various  states  and  municipalities 
operating  under  the  code. 

Tt  is  obvious  that  the  National  Board  will  formulate  a connecting 
link  with  the  Boiler  Code  Committee,  the  manufacturer,  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  state. 

The  interpretations  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  Committee  or  any  other 
decisions  of  the  Code  Committee  will  practically  become  standard- 
ized through  the  National  Board,  eliminating,  through  this  proce- 
dure various  interpretations  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Code  that  have 
been  prevalent  throughout  the  country. 
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I might  mention  that  through  the  adoption  of  the  National  Board 
by  the  states  operating  under  the  Code,  the  various  difficulties,  that  we 
encounter  will  be  eliminated  and  it  is  apparent  that  our  standards 
will  be  strengthened  through  the  enforcement  that  it  is  obvious  will 
be  obtained. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Board,  as  explained  above,  is 
composed  of  the  designated  head  of  the  Bureau,  who  hasi  the  su- 
pervision of  tl'.e  steam  boiler  construction,  installation,  and  inspec- 
tion; and  it  is  obvious  that  through  this  method  the  National  Board 
has  the  force  of  law  of  every  boiler  body  who  has  a membership  in 
the  National  Board,  in  so  far  as  pertaining  to  their  particular  state. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  National  Board  to,  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  operation  and  authority  of  the  authorized 
bodies  in  the  states  or  municipalities  who  have  such  authority  as 
heretofore,  as  nothing  is  done  through  the  national  Board  in  any 
way  that  will  interfere  with  the  specific  authorization  of  any  par 
ticular  state  or  municipality. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Board  is  simply  to  create  a uniform 
standard  method  of  operation  and  cooperation  which  is  of  vital 
importance,  as  heretofore  stated. 

Gentelmen,  I desire  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
explain  this  through  your  kind  Commissioner,  and  trust  that  your 
promised  association  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  Association  will  be  a complete  success,  in  every  way,  and 
will  be  a big  factor  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  simplified  rules  and 
regulations,  which  we  so  desire,  and  I am  certain  it  will  be  a big 
success  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  able  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Clifford  B.  Connellev.  is  and  stands  ready  to  be  with  you  and  help 
you  in  every  way  within  his  power. 

THE  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

C.  O.  Myers. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  outline  the  aims, 
ideals  and  accomplishments  of  the  National  Board  of  Boiler  and 
Pressure  Yesel  Inspectors,  and  the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  construction,  installation 
and  inspection  of  steam  boilers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a wide  diversity  of  inforcing 
boiler  Regulations  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  a uniform 
Code  of  Rules,  when  we  consider  that  each  state  works  separately 
in  applying  these  rules.  These  diversified  conditions  were  not  serious 
as  long  as  there  were  only  a few  states  having  boiler  inspection  laws, 
but  as  other  States  enacted  such  legislation,  it  began  to  present  com- 
plex problems  which  can  only  be  solved  by  concerted  action  of  the 
enforcing  bodies.  Eastern  concerns  have  found  western  outlets  for 
their  products  and  western  concerns  have  found  eastern  outlets  for 
theirs.  In  fact  they  are  national  institutions  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  a boiler  built  and  properly  inspected  for  one  state 
should  not  have  the  same  right  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  regula 
tions  and  accepted  in  another. 

As  long  as  we  have  our  present  form  of  Government,  in  which 
domestic  concerns  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  State,  if  we  are  to  have 
uniformity,  we  must  acquire  it  by  having  a similar  law  passed  in 
each  state  and  a means  of  securing  concerted  action  in  the  enforce- 
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ment,  or  surrender  state  "sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  such  uniformity. 

Prompted  by  these  motives,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  a few  years  ago  appointed  a committee  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  boiler  construction.  When  this  was  done,  the 
next  step  was  to  have  the  various  states  adopt  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions, so  the  American  Uniform  Boiler  Law  Society  was  created,  and 
this  Society  has  been  successful  in  having  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code 
accepted  in  all  the  States  having  boiler  laws,  except  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But,  when  the  code  is  adopted  by  the  states  the  work  of 
the  Code  Committee  does  not  end,  as  a law  cannot  be  uniform  even 
though  it  is  adopted  in  the  same  form  in  the  separate  states  if  the 
Boiler  Boards  of  the  States  interpret  it  differently.  The  Committee 
several  years  ago  discovered  that  the  uniformity  which  it  was  earn- 
estly striving  to  bring  about  was  being  seriously  affected  by  a diver- 
sity in  the  decisions  of  the  State  Boards  upon  the  same  provision  of 
the  Code.  A number  of  boards  were  deciding  cases  without  any 
effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  case  had  been  previously  passed  upon 
by  the  Code  Committee.  This  condition  has  brought  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  States  for  uniform  enforcement  into  a separate 
body  which  is  known  as  the  National  Board  of  Boiler  and  Pressure 
Vessel  Inspectors. 

The  object  of  this  Board  is  briefly  set  out  in  the  Preamble  to  be 
“for  the  purpose  of  promoting  greater  safety  to  life  and  property  by 
securing  concerted  action  and  maintaining  uniformity  in  the  con- 
struction, installation  and  inspection  of  steam  boilers  and  other  pres- 
sure vessels  and  their  appurtenances,  and  to  secure  interchangeabil- 
ity between  political  subdivisions  and  the  United  States. 

Many  requests  are  made  to  the  Code  Committee  to  approve  specif- 
ic designs  of  boilers  and  appurtenances  not  covered  by  the  Code, 
and  they  are  not  in  a position  to  take  action  upon  such  cases.  There- 
fore. when  such  cases  are  submitted  to  this  Committee  and  upon 
which  uniformity  is  desired,  it  is  submitted  to  a committee  on  “Specif- 
ic Designs  and  Appurtenances”  of  the  National  Board,  which  deter- 
mines whether  the  device  is  one  upon  which  uniformity  should  be  at- 
tempted, and  make  such  recommmendations  as  it  deemed  advisable. 
If  the  Committee  reports  favorably,  the  case  is  then  referred  to  the 
members  for  their  consideration,  and  ninety  per  cent  affirmative  vote 
is  required  to  obtain  final  approval.  When  this  approval  is  given,  the 
device  may  be  used  in  all  of  the  States  that  are  members  of  this 
Board. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  various  State  Boards  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  manufacturer  to  put  twelve  or  fifteen  stamps  upon  a 
boiler  for  interstate  use,  which  upon  the  face  of  it  indicates  a poor 
cooperation  and  a lack  of  uniformity.  The  purpose  of  this  stamp  is 
to  indicate  three  things.  First — That  the  boiler  is  built  to  a cer- 
tain standard.  Second — That  it  has  been  inspected  through  con- 
struction by  a qualified  inspector.  Third — That  a complete  data 
report  is  on  file  in  the  department  indicated  by  the  stamp.  Since 
this  stamp  is  only  an  abbreviated  identification  why  isn’t  it  reason- 
able to  coin  a stamp,  incorporating  the  above  information,,  and  have 
it  take  the  place  of  the  individual  State  stamps  now  required. 

The  approved  stamping  of  the  National  Board  is  a combination 
embodying  this  information.  In  the  first  case  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  symboj 
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is  required,  showing  that  the  boiler  is  built  in  accordance  with  the  A, 
S.  M.  E.  Code.  Second — The  stamps  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  boil- 
er in  the  presence  of  an  inspector  holding  a National  Board  Commis- 
sion. Third — The  words  National  Board,  a serial  number  and  the 
abbreviated  manufacturers  name  are  also  required.  A data  report 
upon  a boiler  stamped  in  this  manner  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in  duplicate.  When  the  destination  of  a boiler  is 
known  the  builder  may  file  a copy  of  the  report  with  the  State  De- 
partment, or  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary- Treasurer  to  fur- 
nish the  State  with  such  data.  In  this  way  we  will  always  have  a 
record  of  the  boiler  no  matter  where  it  goes  or  where  it  came  from, 
this  stamp  will  show  the  inspector  where  he  may  obtain  a complete 
data  on  such  boiler. 

Necessity  creates  the  demand  for  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  such  laws  de- 
pend upon  their  administration.  Boiler  laws  are  somewhat  different 
iu  nature  from  the  ordinary  law  and  has  its  own  peculiarities  for  ad- 
ministering, which  require  specially  trained  men  to  make  the  in- 
spection, fix  the  pressures  and  fill  out  the  data  report  for  the  official 
record  of  the  State  Department,  therefore  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  inspector  to  determine  his  fitness  and  ability  to 
apply  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board,  and  he  must  also  be  capable 
of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  a safety  constructed  boiler,  at  a 
given  pressure. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  enter  into  the  administration  of  a 
boiler  inspection  law.  First — Those  applying  to  existing  installa- 
tion, or  field  inspection.  Second — Those  applying  to  the  construction, 
or  shop  inspection.  There  is  no  immediate  demand  for  uniformity  in 
the  enforcement  of  rules  pertaining  to  existing  installation,  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules  must  be  governed  greatly  by  local  condi- 
tions, nor  is  there  any  need  of  reciprocity  of  inspectors  confined  to 
this  class  of  inspection.  In  the  second  case,  however,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  uniformity,  and  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  that  the 
States  accept  one  another’s  inspectors.  To  secure  as  near  as  possible 
standard  qualifications  for  such  inspectors,  the  National  Board  has 
appointed  a Committee  to  formulate  questions  and  answers  for  the 
use  of  its  members,  and  an  applicant  passing  this  examination  is  en- 
titled to  a Commission  from  the  National  Board,  which  is  recognized 
by  all  the  members.  This  Commission  is  active  only  when  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed  bv  any  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States 
or  by  any  insurance  company  authorized  to  insure  boilers  by  any 
such  political  subdivision.  The  Board  is  now  issuing  commissions 
to  persons  holding  certificates  of  competency  obtained  by  taking  a 
written  examination.  This  is  being  done  so  that  the  present  inspec- 
tors will  not  have  to  be  re-examined.  We  are,  however,  protecting 
the  members  of  the  Board  in  such  cases  by  requesting  that  the  appli- 
cant have  his  application  approved  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
State  where  the  examination  was  taken. 

At  this  time  we  have  one  hundred  and  ten  inspectors  commission- 
ed, and  thirty  boiler  concerns  have  been  authorized  to  stamp  boilers 
in  accordance  with  the  By-laws  of  the  National  Board,  and  there 
are  eleven  States  out  of  seventeen  who  have  officially  accepted  the 
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approved  stamping,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania take  this  matter  under  consideration  in  view  of  co-operation  "in 
securing  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  National  Board. 

UNIFORMITY  IN  BOILER  CODES. 

Charles  E.  Gorton. 

I do  not  see  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  appear  here  today  at 
all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  been  practically  covered 
by  Mr.  Eales  and  the  other  two  speakers,  but  I do  think  that  possibly 
1 might  say  a few  words  on  t he  origin  of  the  Code  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  1911  Colonel  Meyer  was  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  he  as  Ayell  as  others  realized  the  chaotic 
condition  into  which  the  states  were  rapidly  drifting-  in  regard  to 
boiler  construction.  If  I remember  rightly  there  were  then  only  five 
slates  in  the  Union  that  had  boiler  laws;  some  of  these  were  bad, 
some  good,  some  indefferent,  and  they  realized  at  that  time  that  if 
that  condition  was  allowed  to  continue  it  would  only  be  a very  few 
years  before  a condition  would  be  brought  about  that  it  would  take 
a long  term  of  years  to  rectify.  Colonel  Meyer  appointed  a boiler 
committee  of  seven  members.  They  had  the  so  called  backing  of  the 
associations  in  New  York,  but  they  found  that  to  get  together  the 
mass  of  data  that  was  required  to  formulate  a code  was  a larger  job 
than  seven  men  could  hope  1o  carry  out,  so  on  the  advice  of  the 
original  Boiler  Code  Committee  a Conference  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed which  Committee  became  a part  of  the  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
so  that  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
twenty-four  members.  We  have  often  heard  the  remark  made,  and 
the  question  asked,  “Is  this  the  work  of  a small  body  of  men?”  To 
that  we  can  reply  absolutely,  “No.”  We  feel  that  this!  is  the  work  of 
thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in  other  words  it 
is  the  work  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  who 
have  been  aided  and  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  three  other  sister  en- 
gineering societies.  We  called  together  the  mechanical  boiler  manu- 
facturers, the  water  tube  boiler  manufacturers,  the  horizontal  manu- 
facturers, the  low  pressure  plate  boiler  manufacturers,  the  low  pres- 
sure cast  iron  boiler  manufacturers,  the  material  men,  which  includ- 
ed the  steam  companies,  the  plate  makers,  the  safety  valve  people,  and 
also  the  locomotive  manufacturers,  the  insurance  people,  and  the 
National  Electric  Light  Associations.  That  list  includes  those  in 
(he  industries  Avho  were  vitally  interested  in  the  formation  of  a 
Code.  Then  we  invited  the  organization  of  a Committee  which 
we  called  the  users  committee  of  large  industries  that  were  using 
these  boilers.  We  got  them  in  and  we  got  all  that  we  possibly 
could  get  from  those  men,  and  I want  to  say  here  now  that 
they  opened  their  store  houses  for  the  use  of  the  Boiler  Code  Com- 
mittee, which  incidentally  means  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. But  they  did  not  feel  satisfied.  We  had,  if  I remember  rightly 
sixty-five  or  sixty-seven  hundred  copies  printed  and  they  were  sent 
all  over  the  world,  to  England,  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium,  Spain 
and  we  asked  for  criticism.  But  remember  we  asked  for  constructive 
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criticism  and  not  destructive  criticism,  with  the  result  that  after 
nine  months  we  had  received  less  than  fifty  constructive  criticisms 
to  that  code.  So  on  February  13,  1915,  the  council,  or  governing 
body  of  the  American  Society  felt  justified  in  affixing  their  name  to 
that  Code  as  a work  worthy  of  their  name. 

Right  here  1 want  to  say  that  those  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
know  that  according  to  the  Constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  they  are  forbidden  to  enter  into 
anything  of  a political  or  commercial  nature.  They  are  strictly  a 
technical  organization.  They  can  formulate  standards  which  after- 
ward become  known  as  Codes,,  but  they  cannot  enter  into  the  com- 
mercial side  or  the  political  side.  Therefore  we  felt  that  it  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  bring  this  subject  directly  before  the  states  and 
cities  to  organize  a society  outside  of  the  Mechanical  Society  which 
we  did  in  1915.  The  latter  part  of  1915  we  organized  the  Uniform 
Boiler  Law  Society.  The  functions,  of  that  society  are  to  formulate 
codes  and  call  the  attention  of  the  different  states  to  the  code  looking 
toward  their  adoption  of  the  code  as  a state  standard.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  seventeen  states,  and  1 want  to  say  now  that 
we  feel  grateful  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  because  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  second  state  that  adopted  that  code,  Ohio  being 
the  first.  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma,  Utah,  California  and  Oregon  have  adopted  it.  I 
would  like  also  to  state  that  the  code  has  never  been  defeated. 
By  that  I mean  wherever  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
states  and  allowed  to  go  through  the  Legislature  that  the  bills  creat- 
ing the  state  standard  have  never  been  defeated,  that  there  has  been 
no  argument  brought  forth  that  would  in  any  way  hurt  the  Code  as 
an  engineering  specification, — for  that  is  all  that  it  is,  a specification. 

Mr.  Eales  touched  on  a subject  that  1 should  also  like  to  refer  to. 
The  Society  wanted  to  promulgate  a code  for  unfired  pressure  ves- 
sels and  that  is  what  they  are  doing  to-day.  There  is  a sub  com- 
mittee of  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  that  is,  working  upon  a code  or 
a set  of  rules  for  unfired  pressure  vessels.  We  have,  or  will  have 
ready  for  distribution  rules  governing  the  construction  of  locomo- 
tive boilers  which  will  be  known  as  Part  1,  section  3 of  the  Code  deal- 
ing with  locomotive  boilers.  That  Code  has  the  approval  practically 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Roberts.  There  were  some  differences  of  opinion  on  it,  but  one 
unique  feature  of  the  Society  is  this,  that  we  may  have  diffierences  of 
opinion  when  we  go  into  the  room  but  we  come  out  as,  a unit.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Code  Committee  on  all  matters  dealing  with 
interpretations,  or  anything  that  comes  before  it  to  be  unanimous. 
Now,  you  may  think  that  is  impossible  when  you  take  twenty-four 
engineers  and  try  to  get  them  to  be  unanimous,  but  we  do  get  una- 
nimity on  interpretations.  If  we  held  a meeting  today  on  an  inter- 
pretation or  inquiry,  it  would  be  discussed  and  there  might  be  dis- 
senting opinions,  but  the  Secretary  immediately  transcribes  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  and  sends  them  to  each  individual  member. 
He  goes  home  and  he  goes  over  the  question  and  then  he  must  vote 
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by  ballot.  After  the  Committee  makes  its  recommendation  it  goes  to 
the  Council  of  the  Society  and  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  before  we  can  send  it  out  for  the  general  public. 

The  question  that  many  makers  brought  up  was  in  regard  to 
special  designs.  The  Council  of  the  Society  felt  that  the  Committee 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  special  designs  that  might  be  handed 
to  them.  For  two  years  we  were  in  a quandary  to  know  what  to  do, 
and  that  together  with  the  uniform  stamp  on  boilers,  and  the  uniform 
examination  for  inspectors  were  the  three  questions  that  we  had  be- 
fore us  for  the  past  two  years.  The  first  of  which  we  settled  was  the 
organization — or  rather  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Board 
of  Pressure  Vessel  Inspectors  on  December  2,  1919,  the  Code  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Council  to  give  them  permission  to  transfer  any- 
thing that  might  be  brought  before  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  that 
had  to  do  with  specific  designs  to  this  National  Board.  The  Code 
Committee  have  refused  to  say  whether  a boiler  design  meets,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Committee,  or  whether  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
(he  Code.  That  is  something  for  the  engineering  departments  of  the 
boiler  manufacturers  to  decide  as  to  whether  their  design  of  boiler 
will  meet  with  the  provisions  of  the  code,  and  we  felt  it  was  not  up 
to  the  Code  Committee  to  say  that  that  boiler  did  meet  with  the  Provi- 
sions of  the  Code.  So  on  these  things  we  have  the  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  to  pass  on  to  the  National  Board. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  a stamp  ;’I  wish  all  of  you  gentle- 
men could  have  been  with  me  in  the  middle  West  about  six  months 
ago.  I saw  a boiler  with  twenty  two  stamps  on  it,  and  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  place  the  twenty  third  stamp  it  would  have  required  an 
extension  to  be  built  to  the  boiler  in  order  to  place  that  stamp.  That 
is  not  right.  It  entails  a hardship  not  only  upon  the  States,  but  it 
entails  a hardship  upon  the  manufacturer  himself.  It  required  him 
to  put  twenty  two  stamps  on  a boiler.  The  Uniform  Boiler  Law 
Society  have  felt  and  do  feel  that  we  will  meet  all  requirements  if 
the  National  Board  will  design  a stamp,  end  as  matter  of  fact  they 
designed  a stamp  which  carried  a clover  leaf  surrounded  with  the 
words  “National  Board.”  If  that  stamp  will  be  accepted  and  adopted 
by  the  seventeen  states  and  cities  that  have  adopted  the  code  then 
the  life  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  boiler  inspector  in  the  field  will 
be  made  worth  living,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  not.  If  the 
present  situation  continues  we  feel  that  within  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  forty  eight  states  that  will  have  adopted  the  Code  as  a 
state  standards,  and  that  will  mean  forty  eight  stamps  on  a boiler. 
If  the  seventeen  states  and  cities  will  adopt  the  National  stamp,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will,  that  will  eliminate  all 
that  trouble. 

When  it  comes  to  the  examination  of  inspectors — it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  any  names,  but  I know  of  one  state  in  which  it  was 
told  by  the  head  of  the  Department  that  one  of  the  boiler  inspectors 
was  formerly  a tailor.  How  much  did  he  know  about  the  construction 
of  a boiler  or  the  inspection  of  a boiler?  I understood  that  another 
man  was  a former  whiskey  salesman.  The  examinations  of  some  of 
these  states  are — well,  really  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  them  examina- 
tions at  all.  Yon  take  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  some 
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of  the  other  states  that  we  might  say,  figuratively  speaking  have  been 
on  the  map,  so  far  as  their  boiler  inspections  and  construction  are 
concerned,  their  examinations  are  all  right,  but  it  is  not  for  Ohio,  it 
is  not  for  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  for  New  York  that  we  are  in  this 
movement,  it  is  to  help  along  our  weaker  sisters.  I doubt  very  much 
whether  your  Commissioner  here  would  feel  justified  in  accepting  a 
certificate  from  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union  because  their  standard 
is  below  your  standard. 

The  National  Board,  as  we  understand  it,  intends  to  put  this  on 
a broad  plane  so  that  if  an  inspector  is  able  to  pass  the  National 
Board  examination  his  certificate  will  be  accepted  in  any  state  of 
the  Union.  We  cannot  say  that  at  the  present  time  because  the  ex- 
aminations are  not  uniform.  So  just  keep  in  your  minds  those  three 
things:  a uniform  stamping  of  boilers;  uniform  examinations,  and 
uniform  interpretations. 

One  of  the  finest  conventions  I have  attended  in  years  was  the 
first  National  Convention  of  this  National  Board  which  was  held  in 
Detroit, February  2nd  to  4th  of  this  year.  If  I remember  rightly 
thirteen  or  fourteen  states  out  of  the  seventeen  were  represented  and 
some  nine  cities  were  represented.  Those  men  got  together  and 
talked  shop.  Naturally  they  would  talk  shop.  They  were  all  of  one 
voice  that  it  was  absolutely  imperative  that  we  should  have  those 
three  things.  I know  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  wants  it; 
I know  that  you  who  are  here  today  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
National  Board.  There  are  certain  things  that  will  have  to  be  ironed 
out  before  it  can  be  brought  to  pass  in  a legal  way,  but  you  know 
there  is  always  a comfortable  feeling  when  a man  knows  he  is  among 
friends,  and  we  feel  today  that  we  are  among  friends  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  because  Pennsylvanians  have  been  friends  to  the 
Code  movement  since  its  inception.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make 
whatever  about  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Code  Committee  and  to  the  members  of  my  Society, 
and  we  feel  that  when  this  Convention  adjourns  it  will  go  on  record 
in  all  probability  with  being  in  favor  of  the  National  Board's  acting 
as  a National  Clearing  House  in  order  to  eliminate  the  red  tape  and 
the  inconvenience  which  you  find  in  the  field  as  Inspectors. 

DISCUSSION. 

Organization  Penna.  Board  of  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel 

Inspectors. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : I want  to  thank  each  one  of 
you  gentlemen. 

I am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  what  both  Mr.  Eales  has  said  and 
what  the  last  speakers  have  said  regarding  boiler  codes  in  this 
country.  We  are  living  in  a commercial  industrial  age,  and  the  man 
who  expects  to  make  money  industrially  depends  solely  on  the  power 
which  is  created,  and  in  many  cases  that  is  created  by  steam.  Years 
ago  when  I was  a boy  in  an  office  it  was  found  that  the  architect  in 
drawing  plans  for  a building  had  left  no  place  in  which  to  put  the 
power  plant  to  run  the  elevators.  It  was  the  last  thing  he  thought 
of,  and  he  never  thought  or  dreamed  about  power  being  used  in  the 
way  it  is  being  used  today.  A little  later  in  my  life  a large  concern 
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in  Pittsburgh  began  to  run  a tremendous  power  plant  in  the  working 
of  their  mills.  They  used  three  tubular  boilers  and  the  power  situa- 
tion has  taken  on  another  face. 

1 hope  I will  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  I am  going  to  say,  but 
let  us  talk  for  a moment  about  the  tailor  who  was  an  inspector.  The 
tailor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  for  the  pressing  of  your  and  my 
clothes  paid  a concession  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 
They  used  boilers  for  steaming  the  clothes,  and  I suppose  they  had 
seams  on  the  boilers  and  that  is  why  they  had  an  inspector  of  boilers 
who  was  a tailor.  Pardon  me,  but  I had  to  get  that  off  my  chest. 
But  just  consider  this  for  a moment,  that  the  basis  of  this  is  the 
foundation  of  good  business  and  thoroughness,  and  the  boiler  inspec- 
tor who  was  not  trained  and  knows  nothing  about  boilers  certainly 
cannot  make  a good  inspector.  We  realize  that  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  working  on  this  Code  work  for 
nothing.  Now  just  get  that  into  your  minds,  we  all  know,  or  ought 
to  know  that  those  people  work  absolutely  for  nothing,  but  there  is 
a certain  solace  in  the  thought  that  in  doing  something  for  the  com- 
munity, whatever  it  may  be,  you  are  doing  something  that  is  going 
to  make  conditions  better  for  the  community,  better  for  you  and 
better  for  the  country. 

Now,  I hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the  engineers,  but  I do  say  this 
that  a boiler  is  a boiler  and  a heat  unit  is  a heat  unit,  and  if  the 
boiler  is  built  to  stand  sixty  pounds  pressure  it  may  blow  up  with 
eighty  pounds  and  the  people  working  around  it  will  be  killed,  and  it 
is  because  of  such  conditions  that  1 think  we  ought  to  have  intel- 
ligence displayed  in  inspection.  Intelligence  displayed  first  on  its 
construction,  on  its  installation,  and  we  should  get  to  a place  where 
we  understand  each  other. 

Along  come  the  insurance  people,  who  will  insure  you  on  anything. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  it  is,  and  that  is  the  hardest  thing  of 
the  whole  situation.  They  will  insure  you  on  anything  you  want 
them  to  take  a gambler's  chance  on.  They  will  insure  you  on  whether 
it  is  going  to  rain  or  is  not  going  to  rain,  and  as  I said  they  are 
willing  to  take  a gambler’s  chance  on  anything.  This  is  the  kind  of 
an  age  in  which  we  are  living,  and  Ave  need  scientific  management 
in  safeguarding  the  safety  of  the  people  of  this  age 

1 say  again,  I do  not  Avant  to  be  misunderstood,  the  insurance 
people  take  a long  chance  on  the  safety  of  a boiler  Avhen  they  come  to 
insure  it.  Now,  I say  that  because  l know  they  take  a “gambler’s 
chance”  as  all  insurance  companies  do. 

I Avant  to  hear  this  paper  of  Mr.  Eales  discussed,  and  I Avould 
just  like  to  ask  Mr.  Eales  one  question,  with  the  view  of  helping  to 
open  the  discussion,  and  that  is,  Are  manufacturers  today  making  a 
better  boiler,  or  are  the  engineers  making  specifications  so  that  the 
manufacturers  are  forced  to  make  better  boilers  uoav  than  they  did? 

MR.  EALES.  I Avould  say  by  all  means  the  boiler  manufacturers 
are  making  boilers  better  than  they  were.  The  boilers  of  these  days 
are  made  of  better  material;  the  boilers  that  were  built  earlier — the 
work  on  them — Avas  done  by  hand,  but  they  are  not  built  that  way  any 
more.  Some  of  the  plates  are  too  heavy  to  be  formed  by  hand,  and  it 
must  be  done  by  machinery.  Large  punches  and  expensive  machinery 
are  required  so  that  small  boiler -makers  cannot  buy  them,  and  the 
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building  of  boilers  has  advances  as  every  other  line  of  industry.  The 
planning  of  boilers  has  improved  to  meet  the  higher  pressure,  and  the 
infrequency  of  boiler  explosions  in  itself  indicates  that  all  this  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Explosions 
nowadays  of  boilers  are  very  infrequent.  I have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  catastrophe  by  reason  of  the  explosion  of  a code  boiler.  There 
may  have  been  some,  but  I have  not  heard  of  them.  I am  speaking 
now  about  a real  boiler  explosion,  because  of  some  failure  in  the 
boiler.  Boilers,  of  course,  will  explode  from  misuse,  which  fact  1 
mentione-d  in  my  paper,  i also  mentioned  the  inspection  of  pressure 
vessels.  There  are  pressure  vessels,  such  as  pulp  digestors,  that  are 
very  much  greater,  very  much  larger,  than  any  steam  boilers,  and  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  digestors  is  very  much  more  severe  than  it  is  on 
boilers,  because  of  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A very  serious  ex- 
plosion occurred  recently  in  which  one  hundred  men  were  killed  in  a 
paper  mill,  due  to  the  failure  of  a digester,  but  we  have  other  records 
of  digestor  explosions  causing  much  damage.  During  the  war,  while 
we  were  making  chemicals,  we  were  asked  to  insure  a number  in 
chemical  plants,  in  which  the  quantity  of  water  and  chemicals  was  in- 
troduced and  a certain  quantity  of  steam  and  chemicals  was  intro- 
duced, and  then  the  temperature  started  to  rise,  and  after  the  tem- 
perature started  to  rise  the  steam  was  given  off  and  the  pressure 
rose  to  15  atmospheres  and  over.  It  is  because  these  extreme 
pressures  in  these  unfired  pressure  vessles  are  greater  than  in  the  or- 
dinary boiler,  I am  making  these  suggestions. 

In  regard  to  the  standards  of  boilers,  or  uniformity,  I am  going  to 
take  the  liberty  of  correcting  Mr.  Gorton.  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  state  that  adopted  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  code,  on  the  first  of  July,  1910. 
He  knows  the  state  of  Ohio  did  not  adopt  the  code  until  December  of 
1917.  So  that  we  beat  them  to  it  by  about  15  months. 

Mr.  GORTON.  1 stand  corrected ; I think  he  is  right. 

General  Chainnan  DONNELLEY.  It  matters  very  little,  although, 
of  course,  it  is  really  interesting  to  know  that  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  state  to  adopt  this  code.  I rather  enjoy  hearing  that,  because  I 
was  not  the  commissioner  at  that  time,  although  I was  very  much  in 
terested  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers',  and  with 
boiler  work  throughout  the  country.  Any  other  question  you  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Eales? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Following  up  Mr.  Eales’  remarks  with  reference  to 
pressure  vessels,  it  is  very  essential  that  regulations  of  this  kind  be 
put  into  the  different  states.  The  board  of  boiler  and  pressure  vessel 
inspectors  was  originated  primarily  to  take  care  of  the  inspection  of 
unfired  pressure  vessels.  I believe  if  we  would  have  the  statistics 
covering  the  matter  of  explosions  that  we  are  having  today  we  would 
find  that  a great  many  of  them  are  due  to  the  explosion  of  pressure 
vessels.  Go  down  into  our  oil  refineries  in  New  Jersey,  and  there  are 
some  in  Pennsylvania,  and  you  will  find  boilers  there  built  larger 
than  any  steam  generating  vessel  that  was  ever  conceived.  There  are 
pressure  vessels  there  that  carry  anywhere  from  300  to  500  pounds 
of  pressure  per  square  inch.  A large  number  of  accidents  happen 
from  the  explosion  of  these  vessels,  and  there  are  no  regulations  cov- 
ering the  inspection  or  the  construction  of  such  vessels.  We  had 
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a case  in  New  Jersey  about  "three  years  ago  of  a small  refrigerator 
plant.  It  was  only  a small  refrigerator  plant  for  the  ice  making, 
but  the  vessel,  which  was  only  about  8 inches  in  diameter  and 
about  II  feet  long,  gave  way.  No  regulation  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  that  pressure  vessel  with  the  result  that  it  col- 
lapsed under  excessive  high  pressure.  1 happened  to  be  on  the 
job  practically  three  hours  after  the  thing  occurred.  Twelve  men 
were  killed  outright,  and  many  injured.  It  is  very  important 
that  an  inspection  of  some  sort  be  provided  for  these  pressure  vesr 
sels,  just  as,  soon  as  we  can  get  that  work,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  matters  of  this  kind  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
body  of  this  nature.  It  is  just  as  important  as  it  is  for  fired  vessels, 
if  they  are  a menace  to  the  community.  We  had  an  explosion  over 
in  Hoboken  when  one  of  the  very  best  engineers  of  the  country  lost 
his  arm  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  Newark  an  air 
pressure  vessel  blew  up  and  destroyed  practically  the  whole  building 
Fortunately  there  was  nobody  there  at  the  time,  but  it  only  bears  out 
Mr.  Eales’  remark,  that  this  state,  which  is  operating  under  a code 
of  standards  today,  should  make  provision  to  cover  the  inspection  of 
pressure  vessels  carrying  a pressure  higher  than  15  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  Is  there  any  further  discussion 
gentlemen? 

Mr.  J.  F.  PERKINS.  Looking  around  over  these  men  here  today, 
who  have  all  taken  the  examination,  and  all  understand  the  propo- 
sition pretty  well,  I wt.nt  to  ask  a question.  When  we  go  out  and 
make  an  inspection  and  meet  a man  and  find  that  his  boiler  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  we  threaten  not  to  reinsure  his  boiler,  and  we  report 
the  case  to  the  state,  and  nothing  is  done — 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  You  are  wrong  when  you  say 
it  is  reported  to  the  state  and  that  nothing  is  done.  You  are  wrong. 
There  never  has  been  a case  that  has  been  reported  to  the  state  when 
the  state  has  not  immediately  sent  out  its  inspector,  and  there  were 
only  two  or  three  cases  reported  to  us  that  those  men  did  not  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  will  be  a penalty — 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  If  they  do  not  live  up  to  the 
law,  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  they  will  be  prosecuted,.  Under- 
stand, the  state  does  not  falter;  it  goes  immediately  after  the  job. 
There  are  certain  cases  in  which  there  would  be  a real  hardship,  be- 
cause you  know  as  well  as  I know  that  there  are  boilers  that  are 
better  at  seventeen  years  than  other  boilers  at  ten  years.  It  all  de- 
pends upon  the  way  they  have  been  handled,  and  the  way  they  have 
been  fired.  That  is  a case  where  the  inspectors  will  have  to  use  their 
judgment  to  tell  whether  that  boiler  will  stand  or  not,  but  let  me  get 
this  straight.  In  all  fairness  to  everybody  concerned,  if  the  boiler  is 
twenty  years  old  and  inspected  and  not  found  what  it  should  be,  the 
firm  having  that  boiler  will  be  prosecuted,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to 
replace  the  boiler. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  boiler  is  found  in  as  good  condition  at 
thirty  years  as  it  was  at  twenty-seven,  then  that  rule  is  effective. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  The  rule  becomes  effective 
when  the  boiler  is  found  not  to  be  what  it  should  be.  Under  certain 
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conditions  the  case  comes  up  before  the  industrial  board,  and  it  be- 
comes effective  because  it  is  a law  of  the  industrial  board,  unless  cer- 
tain stipulations  are  being  met. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  How  soon  after  the  assured  receives  notice— 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Should  action  be  taken  against  them? 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  I cannot  say  the  exact  time, 
but  as  soon  as  we  can  get  our  inspectors  out.  And  we  are  doing  the 
very  best  we  can  by  the  code.  If  we  find  that  the  boiler  can  be  used  a 
little  while  longer  they  are  permitted  to  use  it.  We  do<  not  think  it 
is  fair  for  any  man  in  a state  position  or  any  men  in  a similar  posi- 
tion, to  force  out  these  boilers,  if  the  boilers  would  last  a little  while 
longer  and  the  boiler  is  all  right.  We  do  not  think  that  the  inspec- 
tor has  any  right  to  say  to  these  men,  “You  must  change  that,”  but  it 
it  must  come  back  to  the  industrial  board  and  the  board  must  have 
a record  of  it  so  that  it  will  know  just  what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  the  understanding  that  I wanted  to  get  at. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  I am  so  glad  you  brought  it  up. 
We  have  a case  now,  the  Welfare  Men.  (You  will  pardon  this  di- 
gression just  a minute,  while  I show  you  just  what  this  board  is  up 
against.)  There  are  men  in  different  organizations  in  this  state,  and 
in  other  states,  and  they  can  only  see  the  law  just  as  it  reads.  I con- 
tend, gentlemen,  and  I am  not  a jurist — I contend  for  the  good  of 
humanity  that  a law  interpreted  for  the  good  of  humanity  is  a better 
law  for  all.  There  are  some  people  who  are  going  to  force  children 
out  of  the  theatrical  business  because  the  law  says  the  age  must  be 
18.  Why,  it  is  preposterous.  If  you  will  consider  what  these  won- 
derful children,  musicians  and  geniuses,  are  doing  and  are  the  talk  of 
the  whole  world,  if  you  please,  it  is  preposterous  to  have  those  chil- 
dren stop  playing  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  because  the  law  says 
they  cannot  perform  after  a certain  time  because  they  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  It  is  absolutely  silly ; it  is  not  fair.  It  is  heartbreaking. 
There  has  never  been  a law,  my  good  friends,  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  if 
it  does  not  bend  a little  bit  to  help  the  other  fellow,  because  that  is 
what  law  means. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  You  know  we  occupy  a very  peculiar  position. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  Not  half  as  peculiar  as  the  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  far  as  the  insurance  companies  are  concerned, 
we  render  our  reports  to  our  company  and  our  company  renders  them 
back  to  the  assured.  If  he  does  not  do  certain  things  he  does  not  get 
the  insurance,  and  then  we  are  out  of  it.  Now  then,  who  comes  in 
and  takes  our  place,  that  is  what  I would  like  to  kuow? 

. General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  Nobody  takes  your  place,  but 
this  is  who  is  going  to  take  your  place.  The  sheriff — the  sheriff  will 
take  your  place  before  they  get  through  with  it,  because  the  law  is  the 
law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then  it  is  a law  in  this  state. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  Yes,  it  is  a law.  Do  not  mis- 
understand. Why,  it  would  be  the  height  of  foolishness  to  have  the 
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industrial  board  of  Pennsylvania,  when  a well-qualified  boiler  in- 
spector, mind  you,  a well-qualified  boiler  inspector,  who  knows  his 
work  as  well  as  the  engineer  who  designed  the  boiler,  would  by  a phy- 
sical test,  a real  physical  test,  say  that  boiler  will  stand  for  a year  or 
two.  But  time  tells  everything — that  boiler  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
a year  before,  and  we  know  it,  and  you  know  it.  The  way  we  have  to 
do  that,  if  the  man  inspecting  the  boiler  for,  say,  “lower  efficiency” 
of  the  boiler,  ( I forget  the  term),  but  this  is  what  is  meant,  that  every 
man  sees  every  boiler  under  certain  conditions.  Let  me  go  back  a 
little  bit,  and  1 hope  you  folks  will  pardon  this  just  a minute — I 
think  it  is  vital — every  motor,  every  machine,  is  designed  for  fifty 
per  cent  overload  for  about  20  minutes.  I am  speaking  of  motors 
now,  being  used  in  factories.  They  are  in  there  to  furnish  a certain 
number  of  kilo  watts,  but  they  are  designed  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  them  to  carry  overloads  before  they  blow  up.  Now,  a boiler  is 
designed  the  same  way.  If  a boiler  can  carry  a hundred  pounds,  it 
can  carry  with  perfect  safety  for  a certain  time  of  its  life  120  pounds, 
but  due  to  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  the  material  of  which  it  is 
made,  it  deteriorates  as  time  goes  on.  A boiler  inspector  would  know 
that,  he  would  possibly  know  that  if  he  Avas  a good  boiler  inspector. 
Now,  you  can  look  at  a boiler  and  say  “That  looks  fine,”  but  when  you 
get  in  a boiler  and  get  around  a boiler — 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  is  only  a little  part  of  the  boiler  that  you 
can  tell  anything  about. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY.  That  is  true.  When  I Avas  a 
boy  Ave  got  our  water  from  the  Monongahela  river.  We  Vfound  Ave 
could  not  use  it;  so  a shaft  was  sunk  (I  cited  this  to  my  friends  in 
Philadelphia  last  week ) , and  it  was  not  until  AAre  got  this  really  good, 
clear  Avater  and  put  it  into  the  boilers  that  we  kneAV  how  badly  the 
boiler  was  corroded.  We  could  not  cut  it  off  with  a chisel.  The  al- 
kali was  in  that  so  bad  that  the  chemicals  would  not  take  any  effect 
on  it.  Now,  you  could  not  have  told  that;  nobody  could  have  told 
that  at  all,  without  examining  the  boiler  on  the  inside.  But  I think 
the  chairman  has  been  doing  most  of  the  talking,  and  I want  you  to 
get  in  this  yourselves. 

Mr.  W.  J.  RENTON.  You  asked  one  question  there.  I thought 
you  went  away  from  that  original  subject.  We  Avere  talking  on  the 
age  of  boilers.  I do  not  knoAV  that,  we  came  to  discuss  that  particu- 
lar subject,  but  you  asked  a question  there  about  the  boiler  manu- 
facturers, if  they  are  building  better  boilers,  now  than  they  did  in 
the  past.  Those  thirty  year  boilers  must  be  pretty  good  boilers, 
standing  today  the  test  of  this  state,  but  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  boilers  must  be  built  as  per  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  code  so  I think  that 
in  itself  will  answer  your  question. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY":  If  there  is  no  further  discus- 
sion I Avill  read  this  for  yur  approval  and  have  you  deckle  just 
what  you  want  on  this.  It  took  a little  time  to  organize  this  meeting 
and  it  is  now  about  ten  minutes  of  four.  I think  we  ought  to  haAre 
this  organization,  as  I think  it  is  something  that  the  State  needs.  1 
want  to  say  this  in  passing.  I am  not  sure  that  you  men  look  upon 
the  Department — the  State  Department — as  you  should  look  upon  it. 
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We  need  you ; we  need  you  very  much,  and  we  need  you  because  you 
are  a part  of  the  State,  and  I care  not  whether  you  come  from  any 
other  State;  it  matters  little  to  us.  But  this  is  what  I would  like  to 
do  today  in  this  organization,  if  this  organization  is  called  into  being: 
I want  to  say  that  you  have  certain  rights,  that  is,  you  can  come  to 
us  with  constructive  criticism,  not  destructive  criticism,  but  construc- 
tive criticism.  Now,  I will  read  you  the  draft  as  I have  drawn  it  up. 


PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 
FOR 

ASSOCIATION  OF  APPROVED  BOILER  INSPECTORS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


NAME — This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Association  of 
Approved  Boiler  Inspectors  of  Pennsylvania. 

OBJECT — The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  effect  a closer 
working  cooperation  between  the  approved  boiler  in- 
spectors of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dept,  of  Labor  and 
Industry  for  the  better  enforcement  of  the  Boiler  Code 
of  Penna. 


MEMBERSHIP — All  Persons  who  have  qualified  as  boiler  inspectors 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Boiler  Code,  who  hold  a certif- 
icate of  Competency  and  who  are  thus  entitled  to 
carry  a commission  or  working  card,  renewed  annuallv, 
shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 


MEETINGS — The  Association  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a 
year  as  a part  of  the  annual  conference  or  convention 
held  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


OFFICERS  AND  DUTIES — The  officers  shall  consist  of  a chairman, 
vice-chairman  and  secretary-treasurer,  elected  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting.  The  said  officers  shall  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  organization.  It  shall 
be  the  duties  of  these  officers,  besides  the  usual  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  to  cooperate  with  the  1 lepartment 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in  planning  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing; in  the  appointment  of  committees  for  all  purposes, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  general  work  of  the  organization 
during  the  interim  between  meetings. 


BOILER  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS— The  Boiler  Board  of  Examin- 
ers appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry shall  be  the  clearing  house  for  the  Association 
(1)  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  examining  of  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  boiler  inspectors;  (2)  in  in- 
terpreting the  Boiler  Code  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
(3)  advising  the  Association  in  all  matters  requiring 
technical  and  expert  knowledge. 


We  have  said  nothing  in  here  as  to  the  cost  of  organization.  I take 
it  that  the  State  will  be  able  to  aid  much  and  to  help  this  organiza- 
tion. It  might  meet  twice  a year,  or  perhaps  once  a year,  but  those 
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are  matters  for  the  Association  itself  to  decide.  The  matter  is  now 
open  before  you  and  I wish  you  would  elect  a temporary  chairman. 
Do  I hear  any  nominations  for  that. 

A.  MEMBER.  That  excludes  all  but  Pennsylvania  Inspectors,  or 
can  we  go  outside  of  the  State. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : This  is  an  organization  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  permanent  Chairman  should  be  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  name  of  Mr.  William  P.  Eales  was  placed  in  nomination. 

Mr.  EALES.  I think  it  should  be  (somebody  in ‘Harrisburg.  I do 
not  want  to  shirk  any  work ; but  I think  it  should  be  someone  here. 

A MEMBER.  I thought  this  was  just  for  a temporary  chairman, 
for  the  purpose  of  organization. 

The  name  of  Mr.  .T.  F.  Scott  was  placed  in  nomination. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  T appreciate  the  honor 
that  the  member  speaking  extended  to  me,  but  I do  not  belong  to 
Pennsylvania,  I belong  to  New  Jersey.  If  I can  assist  in  any  way 
possible  I will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I will  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  way 
I can,  but  I do  think  a memfber  from  Pennsylvania  should  be  presi- 
dent. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : That  is  very  kind,  and  we 
thank  you.  The  gentleman  wishes  his  name  withdrawn. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hartman  was  placed  in  nomination. 

Mr.  HARTMAN : I wish  to  withdraw  my  name.  I am  not  an  in- 
spector. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  nominations  were  closed. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  Mr.  Eales  was  elected  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  William  P.  Eales  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  EALES:  I am  not  very  familiar  with  parliamentary  rules, 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  ask  for  nominations  for 
a permanent  chairman.  That  is  the  first  thing,  is  it  not?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  should  be  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  so  that  they  can  work  and  co- 
operate with  the  National  Board  and  with  the  boiler  inspectors.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  out  of  order  for  the  Chairman  to  nominate  any- 
body, and  I do  not  know  just  who  is  at  liberty  here  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  attend  the  conference  of  the  National  Board.  Mr.  Neil 
would  be  the  logical  man,  but  he  is  not  here  today.  I hardly  know 
what  to  say  with  respect  to  Mr.  Neil,  but  he  would  be  the  logical 
man  as  Chairman  of  the  Board — Chairman  of  this  organization  I 
mean.  I would  like  to  hear  some  remarks  from  somebody  else  on  it. 

A MEMBER.  May  I make  a suggestion.  Why  not  go  ahead  and 
form  your  organization,  and  then  you  can  elect  a chairman. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : Have  a motion  to  adopt  this 
constitution  and  then  proceed  whenthe  thing  is  formulated. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  plan  as  outlined  by  the 
Commissioner  was  adopted. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY:  Now  that  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  it  is  up  to  the  inspectors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  elect  their  officers  and  I presume  the  first  nomination  would  be 
for  Chairman. 
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The  name  of  Mr.  James  Neil  was  put  in  nomination. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  nominations  were  closed. 

Mr.  James  Neil  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  next  nomination  is  for  vice  Chairman. 

The  name  of  W.  J.  Boyer  was  placed  in  nomination. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  nominations  were  closed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Boyer  was  declared  unanimously  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  will  now  hear  nominations  for  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  name  of  A.  J.  Bell  was  placed  in  nomination. 

The  name  of  Mr.  James  Barry  was  placed  in  nomination. 

MR.  BARRY.  I decline  the  nomination. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  nominations  for  Secretary 
Treasurer  were  closed. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bell  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : What  is  your  address  Mr.  Bell ? 

Mr.  BELL:  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice  Chairman  BOYER  in  the  Chair. 

Chairman  BOYER.  I did  not  come  here  to  take  an  office.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  meetings  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  first 
time  I have  been  at  one.  I do  not  have  much  to  say  at  the  present 
time,  but  I think  we  will  get  better  acquainted  in  the  future. 

General  Chairman  CONNELLEY : We  will  send  out  a referendum 
vote  on  the  constiution  and  matters  pertaining  thereto  and  also 
whether  you  will  meet  once  a year  or  twice  a year  but  the  Depart- 
ment— let  me  put  a little  emphasis  on  that, — the  Department  believes 
that  the  Boiler  Inspectors  of  this  State,  with  the  amount  of  money 
invested,  Allegheny  County  has  more  boilers  in  it  than  three  or  four 
of  the  States  have;  the  same  applies  to  Philadelphia  County,  should 
be  well  informed  and  be  more  closely  associated. 

There  is  no  State  that  needs  your  help  as  Pennsylvania  does  now. 
I hope  that  much  good  will  come  out  of  this  organization,  and  of 
course  a lot  of  good  will  come  out  of  it.  The  Vice  Chairman  and 
the  Secretary- Treasurer  have  now  been  elected  and  we  have  an 
organization.  We  hope  that  you  will  get  down  to  business  and  com- 
plete the  organization. 

Adjourned  at  4:15  o’clock,  P.M. 
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OPENING  SESSION. 


Monday  Evening,  October  24,  1921. 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 
Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley,  Presiding. 


INVOCATION : The  Reverend  George  Edward  Hawes,  D.  D., 
Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church. 

>i 

ADDRESS:  The  Present  Industrial  Situation,  Dr.  Arthur  A. 

Hammerschlag,  President,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

ADDRESS:  The  Foreign  Outlook.  Dr.  Frederick  Willson, 

Reading,  Pa. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 
General  Chairman  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 


I received  a letter  not  long  ago  from  a gentleman  whom  1 greatly 
admired  and  he  said:- 

“May  I make  a suggestion?  The  situation  in  the  labor  world  is 
most  critical.  Perhaps  America  has  never  faced  a more  serious  con- 
dition than  the  one  she  faces  today.  I note  the  absence  of  any 
prayer  in  your  program.  I wonder  if  it  wouldn't  lie  well  for  your 
assembly  to  pause  a few  minutes-say  Monday  evening,  and  ask  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  World’s  Redeemer,  to  be  one  with  you?”. 

1 was  greatly  pleased  to  get  this  suggestion  because  our  final  pro- 
gram was  on  the  desk  at  the  time,  showing  my  very  dear  friend  the 
Reverend  Dr.  George  E.  Hawes  of  Harrisburg  had  been  asked  to  give 
the  invocation  to-night. 
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INVOCATION, 

Rev.  George  E.  Hawes. 

Almighty  God.  our  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  to-night  as  serious- 
minded  men  and  women,  who  realize  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  and  the  problems  which  press  upon  us  from  every  side, 
and  which  we  are  unable  to  solve  to  their  final  and  last  word;  and 
therefore,  as  serious-minded  men  and  women,  have  come  into  tliis^ 
convention  to  talk  about  these  matters.  We  would  pause  long" 
enough  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  to  look  into  the  face  of  our 
Father,  and  to  remind  Him  that  he  has  said,  “If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not.”  We  beseech  Thee  that  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  may 
be  in  this  gathering,  and  may  these  men  and  women  remember  that 
the  Christ  was  one  who  labored  when  upon  earth,  labored  with  His 
hands,  labored  with  His  mind,  labored  with  His  soul,  that  men  might 
be  led  to  a higher  plane  of  living,  and  that  He  might  be  able  to 
fashion  them  anew  in  the  likeness  of  God  Himself.  And  so  we  pray 
Thee  that  we  may  have  reverence  for  Him  and  that  He  may  take 
charge  of  this  gathering ; that  He  might  preside  in  these  deliberations 
and  discussions  of  questions  that  have  to  do  with  labor  and  capital; 
remembering  that  He  was  the  great  capitalist,  who  was  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  that  He  might  become  poor,  and  He  was  a man 
who  labored ; and  may  He  sit  at  the  counsel-table  and  bring  one  hand 
to  bear  on  the  capitalist  and  the  other  upon  the  laboring-man,  and 
that  these  hands  may  be  brought  together  in  union  and  benefaction. 
We  pray  Thee  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  the  one  who  has  charge 
of  this  gathering.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  spirit  of  liberality  and 
his  activities  and  successes;  and  we  pray  that  these  things  may  be 
marked.  We  pray  for  the  commonwealth,  this  commonwealth,  and 
ask  that  his  excellency  be  given  wisdom  to  lead  us  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  justice.  We  pray  for  him  who  took  office  to-day  in  the 
national  senate,  and  we  ask  Thee  that  as  the  days  and  years  go  by  he 
may  be  given  added  wisdom  and  made  a man  worthy  to  represent  this 
great  commonwealth.  Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  president  of  these 
United  States,  and  all  associated  with  him  in  authority.  Bless 
those  who  are  trying  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital. Take  our  lives  into  Thy  care  and  keeping,  and  we  ask  Thee  to 
take  charge  of  us  to-night,  and  every  night.  May  the  speakers  recall 
with  readiness  the  things  they  have  prepared,  and  may  those  who 
hear  have  acute  ears  and  receptive  memories;  and  help  each  to  do 
the  best.  All  these  things  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Redeemer.  Amen. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 


This  conference  on  Industrial  Relations  was  conceived  as  a means 
to  learn  at  first  hand  the  various  movements  in  industry  which  have 
for  their  ultimate  purpose  the  betterment  of  industry.  The  term 
“Industrial  Relations”  is  peculiar  to  our  own  day  and  the  discus- 
sions, therefore,  will  not  be  along  the  old  threadbare  academic  lines 
but  rather  will  partake  of  the  freshness  and  virility  of  present  day 
issues.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  some  of  the  very  men  and  women 
on  the  program  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  modern  trend  in 
our  thinking  on  problems  of  labor  and  industry. 

In  planning  the  program  we  set  out  to  be  “no  respecter  of  per- 
sons”. We  aimed  at  getting  such  speakers  whom  we  had  reason  to 
know  had  a message,  even  though  we  might  face  popular  or  politi- 
cal excommunication  for  not  adhering  to  the  strictest  orthodoxy 
in  our  industrial  creed.  We  hold  that  this  is  an  open  forum  on  the 
greatest  problem  that  faces  the  world  today.  No  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  organization  has  a corner  on  the  market  of  industrial 
relations.  No  speaker,  however  expert  his  knowledge,  wide  his  ex- 
perience, conclusive  his  arguments,  or  convincing  his  oratory,  can 
hope  to  sway  the  whole  of  this  audience  to  his  way  of  thinking.  We 
do  not  expect  to  solve  any  of  the  convincing  problems  that  affect 
our  industrial  life.  Our  one  desire  is  to  be  of  sendee  in  affording 
this  opportunity  to  hear  discussed  the  great  industrial  issues  of  the 
day,  from-  various  view  points,  and  thus  add  to  the  contribution  of 
honest  effort  that  some  day  will  triumph  in  at  least  a better  under- 
standing among  the  partners  in  industry:-  the  employer,  the  employe, 
the  public,  and  the  State  or  government. 

In  inviting  attendance  at  this  conference,  we  threw  our  old  mail- 
ing lists  aside  for  the  time.  Of  course  we  saw  to  it  that  such  per- 
sons who  gave  of  their  time  and  sendee  in  connection  with  the  Wel- 
fare and  Efficiency  Conferences  and  Safety  Congresses  of  the  past, 
were  among  the  first  to  be  notified  of  this  gathering.  In  Governor 
Sproul’s  announcement  letter  to  manufacturers,  workmen,  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  labor  organizations,  the  press,  civic 
bodies,  engineering  societies,  safety  engineers,  and  the  like,  he  set 
forth  our  objective  in  the  following  language:  “The  necessity  for 
a conference  to  clarify  our  thinking  on  such  timely  subjects  as  In- 
dustrial Cooperation,  Industrial  Waste,  Industrial  Education, 
Women  and  Children  in  Industry,  Medical  Supervision  in  Industry, 
and  Industrial  publicity,  must  be  apparent  to  you”. 

Special  invitations  were  sent  to  industrial  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. Two  and  fifty  industrial  editors  of  plant  magazines  were 
given  to  understand  that  “The  Conference  offers  a wealth  of  things 
that  every  editor  ought  to  know.”  Women  and  Women’s  organiza- 
tions were  written  and  told  frankly  that  “The  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  is  striving  for  closer  contact  with  you  in  order  to  se- 
cure your  thought  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
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women  and  children”,  suggesting  for  this  purpose  the  organization 
of  a permanent  council  of  women  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Woman’s  Labor  Law  and  the  Child  Labor 
Act.  Telegrams  and  night  letters  were  sent  to  the  fifty-two  colleges 
and  universities  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  a like  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  other  states,  calling  attention  to  the  confer- 
ence and  suggesting  that  representatives  be  sent  especially  from  the 
departments  of  economics,  that  they  might  carry  back  to  their  classes 
subject  matter  not  to  be  found  in  text  books.  The  local  teachers 
were  reminded  that  the  conference  affords  a rare  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  clergy  were  assured  of  our  conviction  that  the  church 
has  a very  definite  place  in  any  movement  toward  bettering  indus- 
trial relations  and  tiiat  the  program  will  make  its  special  appeal  to 
them.  High  officials  of  the  Federal  government  and  a number  of 
the  officials  of  the  State  Departments  of  Labor  are  here  upon  our 
invitation. 

The  varied  personnel  of  the  Conference  not  only  shows  the  wide 
range  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  relations,  but  points 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  together  in  this  manner  to  crystallize  the 
efforts  into  a unified  program  of  action.  Until  this  time  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  industrial  relations  has  been  for  the 
most  part  by  such  agencies  as  industrial,  commercial,  engineering, 
governmental,  civic,  educational  and  religious  bodies,  working  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  Each  body,  moreover,  specializes  on  a 
single  phase  of  the  many  sided  problem,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  co- 
ordinate, in  a sense,  the  subject  matter  of  industrial  relations.  To 
secure  this  end,  we  have  divided  the  field  into  nine  leading  discussion- 
al  topics  as  follows:  (1)  Industrial  Cooperation,  the  four  factors 
of  industry;  (2)  The  Foreign  Outlook;  (3)  Women  and  Children  in 
Industry;  (4)  Stabilizing  Industry  and  Employment,  echoing  the 
excellent  work  done  in  the  recent  Federal  Unemployment  Confer- 
ence; (5)  Industrial  Waste,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  un- 
employment, industrial  disputes,  accidents  and  sickness,  hiring  and 
firing,  and  fire  hazards;  (6):  Industrial  Education,  viewed  from  the 
various  types  of  schools  engaged  in  this  branch;  (7)  Industrial  Pub- 
licity, considered  from  the  view  points  of  the  daily  newspaper,  the' 
industrial  plant  magazine,  the  technical  journal,  and  the  trade  jour- 
nal; (8)  Medical  supervision  in  industry,  calling  attention  to  in- 
dustrial medical  clinics,  the  work  of  the  doctor  and  educator  in  pro- 
moting industrial  efficiency,  the  maintenance  of  community  health 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industrial  cripple,  and  (9)  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  showing  the  progress  made,  the  legislation  still  need- 
ed and  some  of  the  legal  technicalities  that  hamper  the  work.  As  a 
general  introducton  to  this  program,  we  think  it.  fitting  to  open  the 
Conference  with  a survey  of  the  present  industrial  situation  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  industrial  condition  of  the  country  today  is  such  that  in  ar- 
ranging a program  of  any  note  whatever,  it  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  you  can  get  the  people  who  will  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  on  the  program.  We  frequently  are  encountered 
with  illness,  and  in  arranging  programs  it  is  like  life,  we  are  never 
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sale  from  day  to  day.  I felt  very  great  regret  when  I received  a 
telegram  today  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  Washington,  stating 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  because  he  was  suffering 
from  ptomaine  poisoning.  He  said,  however,  that  at  least  he  could 
have  a substitute  here;  and  when  I read  further  down  the  telegram, 
it  stated  that  the  substitute  was  ill.  It  reminded  me  of  the  story, 
when  I went  from  the  seriousi  to  the  funny  side,  as  you  sometimes 
can,  of  the  chap  who  had  gone  to  see  Mary.  He  wanted  to  call  on 
Mary.  It  was  a very  cold  night.  He  did  not  want  people  to  know 
he  was  calling  on  Mary,  and  so  he  rapped  on  the  door  and  said,  “Is 
Dan  in?”  The  father  said,  “No,  Dan  is  out.”  “Well,”  said  the  young 
man,  “Is  Mary  in?”  “No,”  said  the  father,  “Mary  is  out.”  “Well,”  he 
said,  “I  am  awful  cold,  can  1 come  in  and  get  warm  by  the  lire?” 
“No,”  said  the  father,  “the  lire  is  out.”  So  you  see  the  condition  here 
with  the  two  men,  the  first,  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening,  and 
second,  his  substitute,  both  out.  We  are  disappointed  greatly  in  not 
having  Mr.  Davis  with  us.  He  has  sent  a telegram  stating  that  he  is 
extremely  sorry,  and  will  to  make  amends  in  the  near  future. 

The  Governor  is  not  in  from  Washington  yet,  but  I am  hoping  that 
he  will  come.  But  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I am  glad  for  the  moment  is  not  here,  because  there  are  things 
I would  like  to  say  publicly  of  this  man  that  I couldn’t  say  if  he  were 
on  the  platform.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  almost  recon- 
structed the  workings  of  the  departments  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Governor  had  the  courage  to  give  to  Pennsylvania  something  it  has 
needed  badly,  and  that  was  the  forestry.  You  know  now  that  the 
barometer  of  the  whole  lumber  trade  is  down  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  and  we  are  suffering  more  and  more  each  year  from  the 
lack  of  lumber.  The  Governor  had  the  courage  to  say,  “I  will  give  a 
portion  of  this  money  we  have  here  for  the  uplifting  and  building  of 
the  forestry ;”  something  absolutely  needed.  He  was  very  much  criti- 
cized at  the  time,  but  he  did  it ; you  know  him  and  I know  him  as  fear- 
less when  he  believes  he  is  right.  He  went  one  step  farther.  He  realized 
the  condition  of  education  in  this  country,  and  that  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  wonderful  resources  and  manufactures,  is  not  upon  the  list — 
not  as  low  as  some  people  believe — but  not  as  high  as  he  would  like 
to  have  it.  What  did  he  do?  He  said  he  would  try  to  make  this  the 
greatest,  because  he  believed  the  salvation  of  the  country  was  in  the 
educators  of  the  youth.  There  was  a great  deal  of  criticism,  but,  after 
much  thought,  he  believed  he  was  right,  and  he  simply  went  ahead 
and  did  that ; and  we  will  have,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  after 
he  is  dead,  in  Pennsvl vania  a svstem  of  education  that  will  be  reallv 
worth  while. 

Another  thing  he  has  done  fearlessly,  and  that  is,  when  he  was  first 
inagurated  he  set  aside  a certain  amount  of  money,  and  said  he 
would  take  this  to  build  the  roads.  He  has  built  the  roads,  or  is 
building  many  of  them,  and  released  almost  a hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  do  that  in  this  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  public  life  today  who  is  offering  a busi- 
ness administration.  The  public  is  noticing  this,  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  where  we  set  out  about  a little  over  a 
year  ago,  to  relieve  unemployment,  the  result  is  that  we  have  ten 
employment  offices  in  the  State,  and  we  have  a clearing  house  in  Har- 
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risburg,  and  we  can  tell  through  this  clearing  house  on  the  first  and 
15th  day  of  the  month,  the  condition,  to  a very  small  percentage,  of 
the  unemployed  of  the  State.  Our  system  is  a little  different  from 
that  of  most  states.  When  explaining  this  to  Governor  Sproul  he 
said,  “That’s  exactly  the  way  the  business  people  of  the  country 
would  make  their  estimates;”  and  I said  in  the  meeting  today,  and 
he  has  said  many  times  to  me,  “It  is  not  the  money  you  make  in  run- 
ning a plant,  it  is  what  it  costs  to  run  that  plant We  have  that 
kind  of  an  administration  because  we  have  a business  man,  a fear- 
less man,  a man  for  whom  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  in  this 
great  United  States  is  too  big. 

So,  I am  glad  to  say,  my  dear  friendsi,  that  Governor  Sproul  is 
not  here  tonight;  for  I couldn’t  have  said  this  to  you  if  he  had  been 
here.  But,  if  he  doesn’t  come  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  will  not 
reach  Harrisburg  until  late,  and  has  to  leave  tonight  to  do  some 
offiicial  work  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  going  all  over  the  State; 
lie  is  doing  much,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I can’t,  see  how  he  stands  it. 

Now  when  I asked  Mr.  Davis  to  come  here,  he  was  very  willing  in- 
deed. He  said,  “I  want  to  come,  but  my  work  here  is  of  such  char- 
acter that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a definite  an- 
swer.” 1 said.  “I  never  get  really  definite  answer  until  two  or  three 
days  before  the  meeting.”  Mr.  Davis,  I had  no  doubt,  was  going  to 
come,  but  two  or  three  days  before  the  meeting  he  called  me,  and  he 
said,  yes,  unless  it  Avas  something  that  would  keep  him  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  Armament  Conference,  he  would  come;  but  sickness  set  in, 
and  we  are  without  him. 

I have  a very  dear  friend,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a man  who  believes 
in  me,  and  who  believes  in  the  work  we  are  doing  here  in  the  State, 
and  last  year  I asked  him  to  help  us,  which  he  did.  He  is  on  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow,  and  I wired  him  if  he  wouldn’t  come  tonight. 
His  train  was  very  late  and  I was  fearful  he  would  not  come ; but  he 
is  here.  I left  him  only  just  a few  minutes  ago,  and  he  is  here  now. 
1 asked  him,  after  reading  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Davis,  if  he  would 
take  Davis’s  place,  or  speak  for  a few  minutes  on  the  present  indus- 
trial situation.  I know  no  man  in  this  country  who  is  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject  than  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Doctor  Arthur  A.  Hammerchlag,  of  Pittsburgh, 
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THE  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION. 

By  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  a marvelous 
America  of  ours.  We  seem  to  feel  we  are  not  only  created  equal  and 
given  uniform  opportunities,  but  we  are  made  equal  with  the  great  by 
a phrase,  or  by  a word  of  the  moment.  That  is  my  position  tonight. 
A cabinet  minister  of  the  Government  lays  off  the  toga,  that  a poor 
school  teacher  may  wear  it.  I feel  very  much  like  a colored  man  of 
the  south  that  Governor  Dorsey  told  me  about.  He  said  he  had  a 
colored  servant  whom  he  noticed  was  constantly  talking  with  a col- 
ored soldier  returned  from  the  war,  and  this  was  the  burden  of  the 
conversation:  The  returned  soldier  was  telling  the  colored  servant 
how  glad  he  was  that  he  went  to  Europe,  because  when  he  Avent  over 
there,  in  his  life  in  the  army,  he  found  that  a colored  man  is  as  good 
as  a Avhite  man.  And  the  governor’s  colored  seiwant  said.  “Huh. 
what  you  givin’  me?”  “0,  yes,”  said  the  colored  man,  “just  as  good  as 
a white  man.”  And  he  says,  “I'se  goin'  to  get  me  a nice  white  suit  of 
clothes  and  white  shoes  and  white  socks  and  white  straw-hat  and  a 
white  necktie,  and  I’se  goin’  to  get  a cane.”  Here  he  was  interrupted. 
“You  stop  right,  here;  T’se  goin’  to  get  a black  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
black  pair  of  shoes  and  a black  necktie  and  a black  silk  hat,  and  I’se 
goin’  to  wear  a piece  of  crape,  because  I’se  goin’  to  your  funeral.” 

I do  not  know  whether  I can  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Dams  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  I am  gratified  at  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  representa- 
tives of  all  classes  of  business  and  industry  from  this  platform  as  a 
teacher,  who  has  been  thinking  about  the  industrial  situation : and, 
true  to  my  profession  my  thoughts  turn  to  what  caused  the  present 
industrial  situation,  how  long  it  is  to  continue,  and  its  cure. 

The  acute  present  industrial  situation  was  caused  by  the  artificial 
stimulus  brought  about  by  an  unexampled  demand  and  war-stricken 
Europe,  during  the  time  of  the  great  conflict,  had  to  turn  to  us 
where  no  battles  were  occurring  and  no  troops  actually  in  action  to 
secure  that  which  was  required  for  war. 

They  poured  order  after  order  into  this  nation,  and  the  measure 
of  the  production  and  the  demand  which  they  created  was  purely  ar- 
tificial, because  a stimulus  quite  unlike  anything  which  had  preceded 
it  for  many  years.  This  output  flowed  into  Europe  in  that  ratio  in 
which  the  small  neck  of  the  bottle  permitted  it,  and  that  was  the 
ocean  carrier  service. 

The  mills  and  factories  and  farms  were  pressed  to  their  utmost  to 
increase  production,  and  we  rose  nobly  to  the  task  by  producing  the 
greatest  food-crop  this  country  has  ever  known.  In  the  face  of  that 
need,  we  produced  our  biggest  cotton-crop,  our  largest  tonnage  of 
coal,  a record  breaking  tonnage  of  steel,  while  textiles  and  fabrics 
were  demanded  in  such  quantities,  that  to  meet  the  test  we  greatly 
expanded  our  productive  capacity,  we  built  factory  after  factory,  con- 
verted building  after  building  into  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  collected  prices,  which  would  absolutely  assure  such  vast  pro- 
fits that  we  became  a nation  gorged  with  money.  The  natural  result, 
whether  with  the  individual  or  nation,  of  over-feeding  and  over-stim- 
ulation makes  for  carelessness,  makes  for  laziness,  makes  for  waste, 
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When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  it  took  gome  time  for  retrenchment 
to  take  place  abroad.  There  was  still  a demand  for  what  we  produc- 
ed. This  demand  was  exotic,  unusual  and  over-expanded,  and  every- 
thing became  inflated.  The  two  extremes,  the  working  people  as  well 
as  the  rich,  profited  most.  The  middle  class  got  a little,  but  only  a 
little  bit  of  this  expansion ; and  the  nation  went  on  with  a kind  of 
hysterical  abandonment  of  all  the  rules  of  economy,  of  all  the  rules  of 
thrift,  absolutely  rejected  caution,  absolutely  disregarded  competi- 
tion as  it  was  beginning  to  develop  in  our  former  customers  in  other 
lands,  and  went  on  in  this  reckless  orgy  of  production,  expansion  and 
inflation. 

Those  who  did  not  manufacture  and  market,  bought  stocks  and 
securities,  and  they  bought  them  at  fifty,  and  they  saw  the  market 
price  rise  to  one  hundred,  and  they  increased  their  holdings  and  saw 
Ihe  price  go  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  again  increased  their  hold- 
ings; and  finally  to  the  place  where  they  thought  they  were  tremen- 
dously rich,  and  began  to  spend  lavishly  and  recklessly.  They  com- 
peted with  the  miner  and  laborer,  who  were  buying  automobiles  and 
spending  more  in  one  month  on  his  luxuries  than  he  used  to’  spend 
on  a year's  sustenance.  They  began  to  spend  the  profits  they  had 
not  taken,  and  spent  the  difference  between  what  they  had  paid  and 
the  market  quotation. 

But  when  securities  began  to  drop  and  drop,  they  couldn’t  meet 
their  obligations,  making  it  necessary  to  throw  their  securities  over- 
board to  get  out  of  their  speculation  with  losses  and  debts. 

Manufacturers  who  had  over-bought  during  the  war  and  accumu- 
lated. as  they  thought,  a tremendous  clientele,  absolutely  neglected  to 
consider  the  fact  that  their  market  was  purely  artificial,  and  carried 
on  like  the  stock  speculators.  They  expanded  and  expanded,  indulg- 
ed themselves  and  their  families  and  went  on  trips,  until  all  the 
hotels  in  Palm  Beach,  Miami  and  Atlantic  Oitv  were  crowded.  We 
were  spending  so  much  money  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  a 
place  in  a hotel  in  New  York  City,  even  in  the  old  commercial  houses ; 
and  that  went  on,  and  on  until  the  peak  of  extravagance  was  reached 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  our  present  industrial 
situation. 

Now,  how  long  is  it  going  to  last?  At  least  as  long  as  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  our  feet  on  the  ground,  and  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
better  management,  to  talk  in  terms  of  more  economic  operation,  and 
from  the  standpoint  that  all  fictitious  values  must  be  deflated  and 
liquidated.  Tt  is  preposterous  for  anyone  to  expect  that  the  duration 
of  this  industrial  condition  is  suddenly  going  to  change,  when  there 
still  remain  manv  values,  which  are  inflated.  Now  what  are  those 
factors?  We  have  been  deflating  common  labor;  we  have  been  defla- 
ing  raw  materials,  the  things  which  are  the  most  precious  natural 
resources,  the  basic  metals  and  fuels;  we  have  been  deflating  the  in- 
comes of  our  rich  holders  of  securities  by  cutting  out  dividends  and 
scaling  down  par  values  to  no  par  values ; but  we  have  not  annrdcia- 
bly  reduced  either  the  profits  which  capital  expects  to  get  for  the 
use  of  monev.  nor  have  we  greatly  deflated  the  cost  of  organised 
labor.  They  both  must  be  liquidated  in  reason.  There  is  the  danger- 
point,  when  we  try  to  cut  prices  of  raw  products  below  their  intrinsic 
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danger  when  we  c\it  down  the  earning  power  of  the  laboring  group 
below  the  point  at  which  they  can  exist  at  the  standard  that  we  exact 
in  this  country.  But  we  are  suffering  from  a kind  of  very  curious  and 
opposite  inflations,  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  liquidated.  Froz- 
en credits,  in  other  words,  values  placed  upon  buildings^  plants  and 
commodities  based  upon  the  cost  and  inventories  and  shown  as  as- 
sets. And  we  are  suffering  from  class  legislation  which  enables 
group  or  organized  pressure,  potential  and  political,  to  get  not  what 
the  supply  and  demand  entitles  it  to,  but  protected  higher  value. 
There  must  be  a leveling  down  that  is  horizontal  before  we  can  hope 
for  a real  cure. 

The  public  of  this  country  have  been  deceived  by  financial  state- 
ments which  show  assets  which  are  fictitious  in  so  far  that  they 
are  potential  assets  only,  or  assets  or  accumulations  during  a war 
period  which  cannot  bring  dividends,  after  a war.  The  printing  pres 
ses  have  been  running  overtime  for  a number  of  years  issuing  stock 
certificates  on  buildings,  lands  and  inventories  which  can  never  be 
converted  into  cash,  while  the  banking  interests  seem  to  expect  the 
public  to  acquire  these  certificates  and  bonds  and  are  promising  re- 
turns. 

Capital  ought  to  have  a return  on  its  risk  that  is  competitive.  If- 
it  is  idle,  it  is  useless.  Many  industries  have  tied  up  vast  sums  of 
money  which  they  might  just  as  well  charge  to  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count. What  we  need  is  to  get  down  to  bedrock. 

Semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor,  which  is  organized,  and  is  deliber- 
ately refusing  to  accept  a lower  rate  of  pay  for  what  it  can  do  compel 
itively  with  other  men  not  organized,  must  recognize  that  the  time  is 
coming,  whether  we  have  an  Adamson  or  a Clayton  Bill,  that  the  in- 
dustrial situation  demands  a reduction  or  accept  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  a great  many  people  out  of  work. 

Now,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  we  are  to  argue 
for  or  against  the  various  human  elements,  they  are  so  varied  and  so 
interdependent,  that  whatever  hurts  one  hurts  the  other,  and  this 
Nation  cannot  deal  with  this  as  an  exceptional  question  for  or 
against  organized  labor,  we  must  eliminate  class  legislation  which 
protects  special  interests  and  all  kinds  of  labor,  semi-skilled,  skilled, 
clerical,  special,  technical  and  fiduciary  and  financial.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  labor ; and  if  they  don’t  get  down  to  bed  rock  and  recognize 
the  principle  that  they  must  give  more  than  they  have  been  giving 
during  the  war  period  for  less,  the  industrial  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  continue  to  be  stalled,  and  any  attempt  to  correct 
them  is  purely  artificial. 

I have  read  a good  deal  about  the  desirability  of  governmental 
public  work  in  order  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation.  Now  let 
us  be  logical.  If  the  Nation  could  appropriate  a billion  dollars  to- 
morrow for  the  purpose  of  building  additional  roads,  monuments, 
bridges  and  river  improvements,  and  bids  were  called  for  the  work,  it 
would  only  temporarily  provide  employment  and  retard  a real 
sound  betterment  of  industrial  conditions.  Everybody  that  supplied 
materials  for  public  work  would  find  an  opportunity  to  stiffen  prices 
and  to  estimate  on  the  present  basis  of  money  and  labor,  and  higher 
prices  would  obtain,  and  real  improvement  tyould  thereby  be  deferr- 
ed, 
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To  improve  the  industrial  situation  everyone  must  be  satisfied  with 
a square  and  fair  share,  living  wage,  a reasonable,  not  an  extraordin- 
ary profit,  on  real  valuations.  Now,  at  the  base,  and  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  all  industrial  development,  there  are  three  important  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  The  most  important  is  the  human  element, 
and  there  must  be  confidence  and  justice  and  equity  between  human 
beings  in  a nation  which  wishes  to  go  ahead  industrially.  The  next 
thing  that  is  needed  is  an  acceptation  of  the  principle  that  with  labor 
you  need  fuel  and  energy.  The  basic  materials  cannot  be  worked 
calling  on  nature’s  forces,.  Last  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  means 
of  transportation  and  distribution.  That  is  the  third  factor,  and 
this  third  factor  should  be  as  free  as  the  king’s  highway.  It  won’t 
do  to  build  highways  for  automobiles  and  starve  steel  rails  on 
which  most  of  the  nation  depends.  We  need  railroads  as  much  as 
we  need  arteries  in  the  human  body.  They  must  be  elastic  to  our 
needs,  they  must  not  be  overloaded ; they  must  be  responsive  to  the 
nation’s  needs;  and  you  can’t  be  critical  of  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation ; it  is  wise  to  be  liberal,  if  you  want  to  be  critical;  and  we  have 
not  been  liberal.  Now,  that  is  a very  difficult  question  to  discuss. 
We  need  our  trunk  line  carrying  charges  reasonable.  We  cannot 
. make  the  distribution  of  goods,  raw  and  manufactured,  so  great, 
that  it  is  prohibitive.  The  grower  of  fruits  in  California  cannot 
deliver  the  fruits  on  the  other  side  of  this  continent  today  and  make 
a dollar  in  competition  with  the  fruits  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  and 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  these  countries  are  competing  in  this 
market.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  slow  up  industry  than  to  make 
the  cost  of  transportation  prohibitive.  We  think  it  is  quite  right 
that  we  should  have  perfect  and  fine  roads,  free  to  the  people  without 
tolls,  free  bridges,  and  we  are  willing  to  maintain  them  out  of  the 
public  taxes;  but  the  cry  that  went  up  from  the  American  people 
at  the  fact  that  we  had  to  reinburse  the  railroads  for  a part  of  the  loss- 
es they  sustained  during  the  war  has  been  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other. 

It  seems  qute  evident  that  you  can  have  no  industrial  revival  with- 
out adequate  means  of  transportation.  It  is  equally  true  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  scrape  your  farms  of  their  soil  and  dump  it  into 
Europe  or  rivers  at  prices  which  do  not  return  to  the  farmer  any- 
thing for  the  fertility  of  his  land.  It  is  equally  true  that  you  have 
no  right  to  rob  this  nation  of  its  supplies  of  ores  and  minerals  and 
fuel,  oil  and  coal,  and  scatter  it  broadcast,  if  it  does  not  bring  a 
return  to  the  nation  equivalent,  to  its  cost  of  production  and  its 
intrinsic  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  as  good  as  gold, 
and  its  exchange  value  ought  to  be  measured  in  gold.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  you  cannot  take  human  beings  and  harness  them 
to  labor,  and  expect  them  to  work  unless  you  give  them  subsistence 
or  equivalent  pay,  combined  with  an  opportunity  to  get  higher  pay 
because  they  work  harder  or  better  than  their  fellow  men.  They 
must  have  that  inspiration.  We  need  those  three  fundamentals 
clearly  stated. 

Now,  what  is  the  cure?  The  cure  is  psychological,  and  it  rests 
with  you  and  me.  This  nation  is  oppressed  with  fear ; it  has  lost 
its  courage;  it  sees  shadows  and  black  clouds;  it  does  not  see  the 
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dawning  ot  the  new  day.  Oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  what  is 
coming  upon  us  today,  nine-tenths  of  the  business  men  1 have  talked 
to  dread  the  invasion  of  products  from  other  countries,  competition 
that  is  going  to  come  from  overseas.  Retailers  have  shelves  for 
much  that  they  ought  to  have  in  stock ; wholesalers  refuse  to  produce 
anything  in  quantity  ready  for  the  retailers’  quick  demand ; wherever 
you  go  there  is  fearful  apprehension ; and  you  cannot  bring  about 
even  a beginning  of  a revival  of  new  business  unless  you  have  faith 
in  your  own  land,  faith  in  the  outlook,  faith  in  perfecting  your 
process  of  manufacture;  introduce  economies,  eliminate  bad  man- 
agement, cut  out  loafers  and  the  lazy,  and  introduce  good,  sound, 
thorough  methods;  whatever  you  do,  do  better  and  cheaper  than 
your  competitor,  you  can’t  fail  any  more  today  than  you  could  have 
failed  ten  years  ago,  before  the  war.  You  are  absolutely  sure 
of  an  ultimate  market  if  you  will  use  this  opportunity  and  this 
time  to  get  ready  for  the  time  when  we  shall  have  a horizontal 
liquidation  such  as  I have  tried  to  describe. 

Now,  the  curse  of  unemployment  today  rests  upon  the  men  who  have 
the  power  in  their  hands,  but  are  afraid  to  use  it.  Mr  Harding 
is  going  to  face  a great  test  in  this  strike  threat  of  the  railroads. 
If  it  is  compromised  and  we  don’t  have  a strike,  one  of  two  things 
will  have  happened ; either  this  administration  will  have  endorsed 
the  program  which  permits  class  legislation  under  threat,  as  the 
previous  administration  did,  or  the  organized  forces  which  are 
threatening  to  strike  are  going  to  have  a change  of  heart,  and  are 
going  to  begin  to  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  a fair  and  square 
liquidation  which  is  not  based  on  any  generalities  which  cover  impos- 
sible and  irreconcilable  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  are  going  to  accept  a reasonable  amount  of  self-determination 
by  every  organized  industrial  enterprise,  and  I say,  therefore,  that 
President  Harding  has  a great  part  to  interpret  this  government  as 
a government  for  all  the  people,  and  without  respect  to  any  class.  It 
is  a great  responsibility.  The  forces  which  ask  him  to  make  a strike 
impossible  by  governmental  interference  are  very  strong,  indeed ; 
the  other  forces,  which  say  to  him,  “We  demand  thus  and  so,”  are 
very  strong;  but  there  is  a bigger  and  stronger  force  than  either 
one  of  these  two,  and  that  is  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people, 
who  are  neither  investors  nor  owners  nor  workers  of  the  railroads; 
and  that  great  ninety-odd  millions  of  people  who  are  not  affiliated  in 
any  way  with  the  railroad  interests  look  to  this  administration  to 
reverse  the  postion  of  its  predecessors  and  stand  full  four-square, 
and  say  that  these  are  questions  which  do  not  permit  of  special 
privilege.  I know  that  when  I speak  this  way  I antagonize  the 
views  of  many  people,  but  I feel  certain  that  we  can  look  for  a cor- 
rection in  our  industrial  conditions  if  we  face  these  problems  with 
facts,  and  open  them  to  all  people. 

We  can  reestablish  confidence  when  our  government  has  definitely 
and  for  all  time  stated  that  it  will  not  permit  itself  through  force  to 
do  other  than  what  it  thinks  is  right  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
it  will  accept  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  expediency  drove 
our  represtntatives  to  take  as  the  means  to  eliminate  a temporary 
cessation  of  transportation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I have  taken  a great  deal  more  time  than  I 
anticipated,  but  I want  in  conclusion  to  say  to  you  in  this  indus- 
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trial  relations  situation  and  in  this  conference  that  if  .you  can  as  one 
people  submerge  all  your  private  interests,  be  forgetful  of  what 
happened  yesterday,  and  keep  your  minds  and  thoughts  and  eyes  on 
tomorrow,  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  team  play  and  cooperation,  and 
push  back  those  clouds  of  fear,  and  courageously  attack  the  un- 
economic phases  of  your  business  and  produce  at  less  cost  and  with 
less  material  the  articles  of  commerce,  you  will  see  quick  revival  of 
industry.  That,  instead  of  your  being  gathered  together  to  discuss 
questions  of  unemployment,  you  will  rather  be,  as  you  have  been  for 
some  years  before  this,  in  the  position  of  wanting  to  know  where  you 
are  going  to  get  the  men  with  which  to  meet  the  demand. 

(Applause ) . 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

I am  really  sorry,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible,  or  it  has  not  been 
the  custom,  to  have  this  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  l)r.  Hammerschlag  has  laid  before  you.  I am  very 
sure  that  some  of  us  differ  with  him,  though  I am  sure  that  some 
agree  with  him ; and  I believe  a general  discussion  would  be  profit- 
able. 

Early  in  the  spring  Dr.  Frederick  Willson  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrote  the  Department  that  he  was  planning  to  go  to  Europe  to 
investigate  conditions  there  from  a business  standpoint.  He  asked  if 
he  might  not  he  permitted  to  tell  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  her 
industries,  particularly  as  to  the  enforcement  of  her  labor  laws  from 
the  standpoint  of  accident  prevention.  Due  to  the  help  given  the  De- 
partment by  Dr.  Willson,  particularly  in  the  drafting  of  a head  and 
eye  protective  code,  the  State  Industrial  Board  was  pleased  to  supply 
the  necessary  data  and  furnish  a letter  of  introduction.  Interesting 
correspondence  followed  as  a result  of  Mr.  Willson’s  work  abroad, 
and  it  is  a pleasure,  therefore,  to  present  Dr.  W’illson  at  this  time,  to 
make  his  full  report  on  the  Industrial  Situation  in  Europe,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Conference. 
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THE  FOREIGN  OUTLOOK. 

Dr.  Frederick  Willson. 

There  was  a day  when  the  American  business  man  thought  the  best 
way  to  manage  his  affairs  was  to  stick  closely  to  his  desk  at  all  times 
and  to  write  a complaining  letter  to  his  Congressman  once  in  a while 
when  things  did  not  seem  to  be  going  well.  However,  changed  con- 
ditions induce  new  activities  and  so  of  late  we  are  timling  it  advan- 
tageous to  leave  our  desks  occasionally  and  visit  other  countries. 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  attitude  is  not  far  to  seek.  During 
the  late  war,  all  industries  in  the  United  States  were  stimulated  to 
larger  production  thru  increase  in  their  physical  equipment  and  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  many  factories  hnd  they  must  develop  an  export 
outlet  for  25%  to  35%  of  their  production  if  plants  are  to  be  operated 
on  a profitable  basis.  It  becomes  highly  important  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain, therefore,  whether  it  is  possible  now,  or  in  the  near  future  to 
find  an  export  market  for  our  products,  while  along  with  this  question 
and  overshadowing  it  is  the  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  American  man- 
ufacturers to  continue  even  to  hold  their  domestic  market  against 
foreign  invasion. 

With  idle  factories  and  millions  of  workmen  deprived  of  the  means 
of  livelihood,  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance.  So  involved 
are  the  fundamental  conditions  underlying  business  in  these  days 
that  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  live  executive  to  get  under 
the  surface  of  things  and  to  do  a little  thinking  for  himself.  Follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  general  tendency  is  to  concern 
ourselves  with  effects  rather  than  with  causes,  but  the  present  indus- 
trial crisis  has  so  shaken  our  equanimity  that  we  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  looking  about  a bit. 

The  field  of  export  inquiry  is  of  course  very  wide  but  we  naturally 
turn  first  to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  since  this  area  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  most  gigantic  struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a 
struggle  blunging  in  its  wake  sinister  effects,  social  and  industrial, 
that  have  spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Conditions  in 
South  America,  in  the  Orient,  and  elsewhere,  but  reflect  the  disordered 
state  of  Western  Europe  and  we  can  expect  no  improvement  in  these 
remote  countries  until  a certain  degree  of  equilibrium  has  been  re- 
stored in  the  affairs  of  the  greater  powers.  Our  industries  find  most 
competition  from  the  Western  European  countries,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  market  for  our  products,  so  the  community  of  interest  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  is  very  strong  indeed. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  space  of  a brief  paper  to  summarize  ac- 
curately, conditions  abroad.  In  very  general  terms,  the  impression 
one  gets  in  every  country  of  Western  Europe,  including  Great  Britain, 
is  one  of  social  unrest,  with  general  complaint  of  unemployment, 
high  cost  of  living  and  great  discomfort  thru  lack  of  housing  facili- 
ties. These  troubles  seem  to  be  general  but  otherwise,  conditions 
differ  greatly  in  various  countries. 

The  group  of  nations  that  were  neutral  during  the  war,  including 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Spain,  are  undoubtedly  in 
better  shape  in  many  particulars  than  the  belligerent  countries,  but 
they  too  have  their  troubles  at  the  present  time  because  of  greatly  in- 
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creased  commodity  prices,  a tremendous  advance  in  labor  cost,  and 
all  the  other  evils  which  accompany  development  of  trade  and  indus- 
try under  the  forced  and  unnatural  conditions  induced  by  the  war. 
Seafaring  countries  like  Denmark  and  Holland  were  particularly 
affected  this  year  by  the  decrease  in  shipping.  While  in  Copenhagen 
I saw  literally  hundreds  of  large  ocean-going  steamers  lying  at  an- 
chor, the  condition  at  that  time  being  more  than  usually  acute  owing 
to  the  protracted  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain.  For  _ this  reason 
largely,  the  unemployment  figures  in  Denmark  last  Spring  were  23- 
.2%,  while  in  Holland  the  total  number  of  workers,  out  of  employ- 
ment was  somewhere  between  eighty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. With,  hardly  any  deflation  in  commodity  prices  and  labor 
costs,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  even  in  the  neutral  countries 
conditions  of  life  are  far  from  normal. 

Anyone  visiting  France  at  this  time  will  be  deeply  impressed  by  the 
changes  wrought  by  war.  A country  that  not  only  has  been  bled 
white,  but  has  had  600,000  homes  either  totally  or  partially  destroy- 
ed, cannot  be  expected  to  revive  very  quickly,  but  when  we  consider 
also  that  she  still  has  nearly  800,000  men  under  arms  we  can  realize 
that  her  financial  and  industrial  problems  are  acute  indeed.  In  some 
lines  of  trade  the  French  unemployment  figures  run  very  high,  par- 
ticularly in  the  textile  industry  and  in  certain  other  trades  where 
German  competition  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

While  in  France,  I visited  quite  a number  of  manufacturing  plants 
and  was  much  impressed  by  the  manual  skill  of  French  workers  of 
both  sexes.  Manufacturing  processes  are  not  of  the  same  intensive 
nature  as  our  own  and  labor  saving  devices  are  certainly  not  so  much 
in  use,  but  the  natural  ability  of  the  French  workman  and  his  serious 
application  to  the  task  in  hand  is  very  striking:  the  reason  is  readily 
found  for  the  preeminence  of  the  French  in  industrial  work  of  artis- 
tic or  novel  character.  If  business  does  not  begin  to  revive  in  France. 

T should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  financial  conditions 
and  to  a certain  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  Capital,  rather  than 
to  any  defect  in  the  character  or  ability  of  the  French  workmen  him- 
self. FrF!:"? 

Industrial  conditions  in  Belgium  are  very  much  depressed,  owing 
to  lowered  consumption  at  home  and  inability  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. Belgian  Trade  Unions  reported  in  February  of  this  year 
that  22-7/10%  of  their  membership  of  621,000  were  unemployed;  the 
textile  trades,  as  in  France,  suffering  very  heavily.  The  slow  revival 
of  trade  in  Belgium  is  also  due  in  part  to  a lowered  demand  from 
many  countries  which  during  the  war  found  ways  to  produce  their 
own  supplies.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  glass  industry  where 
the  United  States  and  .Japan,  both  formerly  large  customers  of  Bel- 
gium, are  now  producing  more  than  sufficient  glass  of  certain  kinds 
to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Aside  from  the  evidence  of  property  destruction  seen  in  Flanders 
and  in  Northern  France,  nowhere  in  Western  Europe  is  one  more 
keenly  reminded  of  the  war  than  in  England  where  social  and  labor 
conditions  seem  to  be  so  complexly  changed  and  disorganized.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  American  Bepresentative  of  the 
Labor  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Great  Britain  is  facing 
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a crisis  as  serious,  if  not  more  serious  than  our  own.  Of  12,000,000 
registered  workers  there  were  last  June,  2,127,400  unemployed  de- 
spite the  British  Government’s  extensive  program  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  works.  Commodity  costs,  rents  and  taxes  are  of  course 
very  high  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Government’s  efforts  to  stabilize 
conditions  have  not  been  successful.  At  the  present  time  millions 
of  British  subjects  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  one  way  or 
another  receiving  assistance  from  the  Government  but  the  observer 
cannot  but  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Governmental 
assistance  and  subsidies  in  cases  where  employers  and  their  work- 
men in  certain  industries  have  failed  to  place  their  relations  on  a 
mutually  satisfactory  basis.  Governmental  intervention  under  such 
conditions  seems  only  to  postpone  the  inevitable  social  adjustment 
consequent  to  the  working  out  of  natural  economic  laws. 

The  impression  a stranger  gets  in  Great  Britain  is  that  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  between  Capital 
and  Labor,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  instead  of  all  interests 
getting  together  for  the  common  good  there  is  a tendency  to  lean 
upon  trade  organizations  formed  for  purpose  of  conflict  rather  than 
to  promote  industrial  peace.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  cost  of  production  of  most  fabricated 
articles  has  risen  to  such  a point  in  Great  Britain  that  great  fear  is 
expressed  of  her  ability  to  retain  either  her  domestic  or  foreign 
trade. 

In  many  cases  the  cost  of  production  of  British  made  goods  ex- 
ceeds the  selling  price  of  similar  German  goods  in  foreign  markets 
and  the  effort  of  the  Government  to  control  the  situation  by  means 
of  reparation  duties  and  “Anti -Dumping”  restrictions  apparently 
lias  not  improved  a condition  due  in  so  large  a part  to  raal-adjust- 
ment  at  home.  A nation  divided  against  itself  thru  dissension  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labor  cannot  help  but  present  a weak  front  to  its 
competitors.  Tt  is  said  in  Europe  that  “Peace  is  but  the  prolonga- 
tion of  war  but  in  a different  way”  and  if  this  be  the  case,  a nation 
must  be  just  as  strongly  united  to  reap  the  fruits  of  peace  that  she 
was  to  meet  the  strain  of  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  many.  Germany  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
European  country  to  visit  at  the  present  time.  A people  with  many 
ideals  different  from  our  own,  traits  of  character  which  we  may  not 
like  and  internal  problems  still  awaiting  solution,  may  yet  teach  us 
much  or  at  least  yield  us  food  for  reflection.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  life,  the  financial  burden,  and  the  internal  troubles  which 
Germany  is  called  upon  to  meet,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  remark- 
able progress  that  is  being  made.  In  1919  there  were  more  than 
l.OOO.'OOO  workers  in  Germany  out  of  employment  but  at  the  present 
lime  hardly  a quarter  of  that  number  are  idle.  Tt  is  said  that  Ger- 
man industries  on  an  average- are  working  55%  or  60%  of  full  capac- 
ity and  from  personal  observation,  T know  that  this  degree  of  activ- 
ity is  even  exceeded  in  certain  lines  of  industry.  Factories  still 
suffering  limitation  in  fuel  and  materials,  everwhere  appear  to  be 
husilv  planning  for  future  extension.  There  is  manifested  a.  degree 
of  resourcefulness  that  is  remarkable.  Tf  coal  is  not  available,  Ger- 
man factories  further  develop  their  water  power  facilities  or  burn 
lignite  and  keep  right  on  the  job,  while  substitute  materials  are 
cheerfully  employed,  when  just  the  right  supplies  cannot  be  had. 
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(Jue  i.s  greatly  impressed  by  t lie  ambitious  plans  of  Government, 
Trade  Associations  and  individual  manufacturers  for  the  future  in- 
dustrial development  of  Germany.  Inland  waterways  for  cheap  trans- 
portation are  to  be  extended  and  further  facilities  for  technical  and 
commercial  education  are  to  be  made  available,  even  to  the  extent 
of  providing  a school  for  the  training  in  economic  subjects  of  those 
who  expect  to  become  secretaries  of  Trade  Unions;  tins  latter,  an 
innovation  which  we  could  well  adopt  here  at  home. 

Unquestionably  in  its  industrial  life  Germany  is  forging  ahead 
and  I feel  that  we  need  fear  German  competition  more  because  of 
the  indomitable  energy  manifested  in  the  country  than  because  of 
the  temporary  export  advantage  which  they  seem  to  enjoy  thru  the 
depression  in  the  value  of  their  currency.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  ability  of  German  merchants  to  undersell  us  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  because  of  this  difference  in  Exchange,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  taxes  and  wages  are  rising  in  their  country  as  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Mark  falls  and  consequent] v the  cost  of 
production  of  fabricated  articles  expressed  in  their  currency  is  even 
now  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  times  greater  than  before  the  war 
—thus  neutralizing  to  a considerable  extent  the  commercial  advant- 
age about  which  we  hear  so  much. 

Without  dwelling  on  certain  points  of  difference  in  our  point  of 
view,  Germany  impressed  me  as  a giant  nation  temporarily  prostrat- 
ed but  vibrant  with  awakening  energy  and  ambition.  In  the  long- 
run  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  Ger- 
many. her  years  of  painstaking  attention  to  the  smallest  detail,  her 
scientific  attainment  and  her  full  understanding  of  natural  conser- 
vation. A country  where  waste  land  is  transformed  by  scientific 
forestry,  where  water  power  is  conserved  and  utilized,  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated  intensively,  and  where  labor  puts  heart  and  soul 
into  its  work,  cannot  help  but  command  commercial  preeminence  if 
other  nations  do  not  excel  in  the  same  virtues. 

World  markets  can  be  won  and  held  by  sheer  force  of  science  and 
industry.  To  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  German  competition  by  re- 
sorting alone  to  tariff  legislation  may  afford  temporary  relief,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  nation  with  the  best  industrial  methods,  with  the  least 
economic  waste,  and  the  closest  application  of  science  to  business, 
will  win  out  and  this  fact  should  be  clearly  understood  and  rec- 
ognized by  American  business  men.  If,  indeed,  as  has  already  been 
quoted,  “Peace  is  but  the  prolongation  of  war  but  in  a different  way” 
then  we  must  mobilize  our  resources  for  peace  or  not  complain  if 
other  nations,  more  far-seeing,  mobilize  theirs. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  our  American  writers  on  inter- 
national conditions  recently  said.  “It  is  no  time  for  bubbling  optim- 
ism. The  world  is  in  straits — We  among  all  the  rest — and  side-stepp- 
ing the  real  issues  will  not  make  for  security.”  I wonder  just  how 
clearly  Labor  and  Capital  in  this  country  realize  that  if  we  are  to 
bold  our  foreign  markets  and  retain  our  domestic  trade  we  must 
develop  a greater  degree  of  industrial  peace,  a higher  mechanical 
efficiency  and  a closer  cooperation  of  all  industrial  agencies,  than  we 
have  yet  been  able  to  command. 
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Foreign  labor,  particularly  German  labor,  will  for  years  be  less 
costly  than  our  own  because  the  standards  of  living  abroad  are  still 
much  lower  than  with  us.  So  it  is  evident  that  to  overcome  this  per- 
manent handicap  we  must  cultivate  thru  the  economy  of  mass  produc 
tion  and  improved  mechanical  equipment,  a corresponding  if  not 
greater  reduction  in  manufacturing  costs. 

To  compete  with  Germany  in  staple  lines  of  manufacture  will  not 
be  an  easy  thing  at  best  but  we  cannot  too  earnestly  point  out  that  in 
attempting  to  meet  this  situation  we  should  study  to  improve  me- 
thods of  production,  rather  than  to  depend  on  tariff  protection  alone, 
for  permanent  relief.  The  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Federated  Engineering 
Societies  gives  sufficient  evidence  that  we  in  America  have  been 
thoughtlessly  wasteful  to  a degree  that  imperils  our  future  prosper- 
ity. If  we  do  not  develop  better  methods  we  shall  have  no  one  but 
ourselves  to  blame  if  foreign  competitors  steal  our  business  prestige 
from  us.  Particularly  in  the  line  of  industrial  relations  is  it  im- 
portant that  conditions  should  be  stabilized.  In  1920  this  nation 
lost  thru  strikes  alone  a total  of  over  11,000,000  days  of  labor. 

Considering  the  gigantic  task  of  business  defense  that  confronts 
us.  should  not  Capital  and  Labor  each  undertake  its  proper  and  fair 
part  in  the  readjustment,  uniting  their  forces  to  help  uphold  the 
supremacy  of  American  Industry?  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  the 
present  depression  and  our  doubtful  future  is  due  to  economic  causes 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  Entrench  ourselves  as  wre  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  industry  as  in  other  games  of  skill,  the  best  man 
wins.  What- Capital  and  Labor  in  this  country  need  most  to  take  to 
heart  is  the  naked  truth  about  the  foreign  situation,  so  that  they  may 
realize  we  are  facing  a struggle  in  which  victory  and  affuence  will 
come  only  to  the  nation  whose  spirit  of  industry  and  unselfish  cooper- 
ation rises  supreme  over  all  other  considerations. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Morning,  October  25,  1921, 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 
J.  B.  Douglass,  Presiding. 


SUBJECT:  The  Four  Factors  in  Industry. 

(a)  The  Employer.  Sherman  Rogers,  Industrial  Correspon- 
dent, The  Outlook,  New  York. 

(b)  The  Employe.  John  A.  Voll,  President,  Glass  Bottle 

Blowers’  Association,  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Public.  George  E.  Maclllwain,  Babson’s  Statistical 
Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

(d)  The  State.  Hon.  Edward  E.  Beidleman,  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Pennsylvania. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION:  THE  EMPLOYER 

Sherman  Rogers 


Before  I launch  into  the  meat  of  my  address,  1 want  to  first  assure 
this  audience  that  I have  “no  axe  to  grind” ; 1 do  not  represent  any 
individual  or  any  organization  whatsoever  and  1 am  not  going  to 
speak  on  something  1 have  read  about.  I have  been  a working  man 
all  my  life;  still  consider  myself  one  and  hope  I always  will  be.  1 
worked  in  northern  logging  camps  for  many  years  and  from  the 
“school  of  hard  knocks”  1 was  forced  to  draw  the  conclusions  1 have 
announced  from  various  platforms  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  the  columns  of  its  leading  magazines,  from  results  of  actual 
experience.  I am  nut  going  to  spring  something  new.  1 am  simply 
trying  to  bring  to  the  light  a method  of  dealing  between  the  man  who 
signs  the  pay  check  and  the  man  who  receives  it,  that  will  both  grant 
and  command  mutual  respect;  an  application  of  impartial  justice 
without  imposing  on  the  rights  of  either  party. 

1 now  believe;  1 always  have  believed  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all 
disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  have  been  caused 
either  by  lack  of  understanding  or  a refusal  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
want  to  understand,  and  in  this  respect  1 do  not  cmdemn  nor  ap- 
prove the  employer  any  more  than  1 do  the  employee.  My  sympathies 
are  wholly  with  labor  for  the  simple  reason  that  1 have  gone  hungry 
with  laboring  men;  I have  packed  blankets  with  them  over  three  of 
the  northwestern  states.  I have  suffered  with  them  and  prospered 
with  them,  and  1 am  one  of  those  peculiar  individuals  chat  whole- 
heartedly believes  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  at  least  ninety-nine 
percent  of  (be  men  that  wear  overalls.  Since  my  experience  on  the 
platform  and  with  the  pen  I have  come  in  contact  with  hundreds  of 
the  leading  employers  of  the  United  States,  and  I cun  frankly  state 
that  1 believe,  generally  speaking,  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  employers  want  to  do  the  square  thing.  I believe  that  in  the 
crisis  that  we  are  going  through  thousands  of  employers  have  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes  in  trying  to  keep  men  employed 
when  the  goods  they  were  selling  were  not  bringing  in  as  much 
money  as  the  salaries  and  wages  they  were  paying  out.  I am  not 
talking  through  my  hat  when  I say  that  either.  I am  intimately 
acquainted  with  several  men  who  were  very  wealthy  two  years  ago 
but  are  almost  in  bankruptcy  today,  although  these  men  could  have 
shut  down  their  works  years  ago  and  have  had  a big  healthy  bank 
balance  whenever  they  desired  to  again  start  the  wheels  going.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  what  I call  shouldering  individual  responsibility.  Of 
course,  many  employers  have  not  done  that  but  we  should  not  con- 
demn the  majority  of  honest  employers  because  of  the  shortcomings 
of  a few  arrogant  cold-hearted  ones. 

I believe  that  a great  deal  of  the  trouble  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee has  been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  labor  to  place  confidence  in 
honest  employers  and  the  refusal  of  many  employers  to  place  confi- 
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deuce  in  the  great  majority  of  honest  labor.  That  happens  to  be  my 
mission  in  life.  To  point  out  to  the  suspicious  ones  on  both  sides  that 
before  we  can  have  prosperity  in  this  country — I mean  of  the  perma- 
nent kind — we  must  do  it  across  a table,  where  confidence  will  be  a 
monitor  and  good  faith  the  judge. 

When  1 was  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  doing  the  most  menial  kind  of 
work  1 always  bitterly  resented  all  employers  being  held  up  as  graf- 
ters and  payroll  robbers.  The  fact  that  about  ninety  percent  of  em- 
ployers go  into  bankruptcy  sooner  or  later  proves  that  it  takes  a first 
class  manager  to  “make  both  ends  meet,”  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  they  were  paid  the  tremendous  profits  in  industry  that  so  many 
irresponsible  agitators  tell  us  they  are.  In  my  acquaintance  with  em- 
ployers during  the  past  two  years,  1 have  just  as  bitterly  resented  the 
statements  of  some  of  those  who  employ  labor,  that  most  working 
men  are  time  thieves,  clock  watchers  and  slackers.  Although,  in 
both  cases  — in  the  ranks  of  botli  the  worker  and  the  employer — there 
is  and  always  has  been  a small  percentage  that  do  not  play  the  game 
square,  and  until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn,  there  always  will  be  a 
small  percentage  of  both  that  not  only  are  not  fair  with  themselves  and 
those  they  come  in  direct  contact  with  but  stir  up  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble  by  gross  misrepresentation  and  by  agitating  class  preju- 
dice. I believe  that  every  man  who  is  playing  the  game  squarely  is 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  the  community  can  give  him,  no  matter 
whether  that  man  be  a banker,  a contractor,  manufacturer  or  a la- 
borer. And  I have  been  surprised,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  note 
that  the  average  large  employer  that  I have  come  in  contact  with  has 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the  men  who  spend  six  days  a week 
in  overalls.  I have  attended  councils  of  employers  where  three 
fourths  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in  sincere  endeavor  to 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industiy  going — and  the 
laboring  man  on  the  job.  I have  a case  in  mind  where  I met  three 
large  employers  in  an  hour  and  a half  conference  and  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  all  three  of  them  when  the  grim  fact  stared  each 
one  of  them  in  the  face  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  lay  off 
part  of  their  working  forces.  A few  days  later  1 read  a labor  paper, 
edited  by  a radical,  and  in  the  editorial  he  pictured  two  of  these  three 
men  as  financial  ogres  who  had  closed  down  part  of  their  works  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  putting  working  men  in  the  “bread  line”,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  think,  as  I read  that  editorial,  that  so  long  as  that 
spirit  prevailed  we  were  never  going  to  get  very  far  in  establishing 
prosperity  on  a permanent  basis. 

The  day  has  arrived,  gentlemen,  when  the  honest,  industrious  mem- 
bers of  the  forces  who  work  with  their  hands  for  a living  and  the 
progressive,  conscientious,  fair  employers  must  come  together,  under- 
stand each  oilier  and  work  in  harmony.  And  when  this  great  ma- 
jority of  workers  and  employers  get  together,  I can  assure  you  that 
the  dishonest,  suspicious,  unreasonable  employers  and  employees  will 
soon  find  themselves  out  in  the  cold  and  to  get  warm  they  will  have 
to  turn  both  honest  and  fair  minded. 

We  have  made  tremendbus  strides  in  the  past  four  years.  Thou- 
sands of  employers  who  never  thought  of  anything  else  but  profits  and 
more  profits  are  now  spending  the  major  part  of  their  time  in  trying 
to  make  their  business  pay  all  right  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
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earnestly  and  honestly  endeavoring  to  raise  labor  to  a much  higher 
plane,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  labor  but  for  the  entire  community, 
which  in  the  long  run  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  The  far 
sighted  employer  has  found  that  out.  Not  a score;  not  a hundred 
but  thousands  of  them,  and  if  the  honest,  reasonable  men  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  will  cooperate  with  these  employers  who  have  seen  the  light, 
we  will  really  and  truly  establish  prosperity  on  a foundation  that 
won't  crumble  every  few  years  in  ruinous  depressions  which  are 
mainly  caused  by  lack  of  confidence  of  the  people,  in  both  unreason- 
able labor  and  unreasonable  capital.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  fool 
ourselves.  There  is  no  necessity  of  labor  leaders  trying  to  hoodwink 
the  public,  or  certain  employers  trying  to  ‘‘get  across”  with  propa- 
ganda. The  tremendous  depression  in  this  county,  especially  in  the 
building  trades,  was  caused  primarily  by  preposterous  restrictions 
among  building  trades,  labor  organizations  and  shameless  profiteer- 
ing among  certain  elements  of  building  material  men. 

I am  one  of  the  great  army  of  home-seekers.  I want  to  build  a 
home.  Have  wanted  to  for  two  and  a half  years.  I am  being  held 
up  today  by  a legal  bandit,  twelve  times  a year ; he  calls  himself  a 
land-lord.  I want  to  get  out  of  his  clutches,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  rather  be  stung  once  a month  than  to  build  a home  under  past 
or  even  present  conditions,  when  I know  that  when  I have  my  home 
completed  it  will  only  represent  sixty  or  seventy-five  cents  of  real 
value  for  every  dollar  expended.  The  reason  that  I have  not  built 
a home — and  there  are  about  750,000  just  like  me — is  because  I have 
honestly  believed  that  neither  building  trades  labor  or  building  ma- 
terial men  were  Avilling  to  give  me  an  honest  run  for  my  money. 

I think  the  investigations  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia have  brought  to  light  enough  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  build- 
ing laboring  men  and  profiteering  on  the  part  of  building  material 
men  to  justify  our  refusal  to  build  houses  until  such  a time  as  we  are 
assured  an  honest  run  for  our  money.  There  are  enough  people  in 
the  United  States  right  now — and  especially  six  months  ago — who 
want  to  build  homes  to  put  two  or  three  million  men  in  the  country 
to  work.  The  housing  shortage  is  alarming,  and  yet  there  is  little 
chance  of  people  building  the  much  needed  homes  until  building 
trades  labor  will  guarantee  a fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  wage, 
and  building  material  men  commodities  at  a reasonable  figure.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  people  are  living  in  cramped  conditions  and 
paying  legal  bandits  tribute  monthly,  solely  because  of  the  arrogant 
and  arbitrary  attitude  of  many  building  trades  labor  councils  and 
building  material  associations  in  the  past  and  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  unreasonable  men  in  these  two  bodies  lies  most  of  the  blame  for 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  unemployment  and  the  high  rents 
that  we  are  all  compelled  to  pay.  It  is  foolishness  to  talk  about  a 
return  of  permanent  prosperity  until  there  is  a different  attitude 
displayed  in  the  building  trades  industry,  both  by  the  men  who  build 
and  the  men  who  furnish  the  material  to  build  with. 

We  have  an  unemployment  conference  on  in  Washington  with  great 
labor  leaders  refusing  to  even  discuss  a readjustment  of  wages  and 
this  at  a time  when  most  employes  have  accepted  as  high  as  a forty 
per  cent,  reduction  in  the  goods  they  are  manufacturing  and  selling. 
Suppose  the  manufacturers  and  the  bankers  would  have  gotten  to- 
gether a year  ago  and  agreed  that  there  would  be  no  price  cutting. 
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Suppose  we  were  now  paying  the  same  high  prices  for  clothes, 
shoes  and  foods.  Where  would  we  be,  and  yet  that  is  not  a bit  mor« 
unreasonable  than  the  present  attitude  of  some  of  the  greatest  labor 
leaders  in  the  country.  There  are  mighty  few  employers  who  wish  to 
see  a reduction  in  wages.  They  are  only  doing  so  where  the  public- 
demands  it,  and  the  public  is  the  great  judge  after  all.  What  tbe 
people  do  demand — the  employer  demands — is  an  honest,  fair,  full 
day’s  work  for  the  high  wages  that  are  being  paid  and,  gentlemen, 
that  is  the  surest  road  to  prosperity — for  labor  to  furnish  100%  serv- 
ice for  every  dollar  received  and  the  employer  and  the  merchant 
to  give  a dollar’s  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  expended. 

I think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  call  a spade  a spade.  We 
cannot  any  longer  tolerate  intolerance  on  the  part  of  either  labor 
leaders  or  leaders  of  industry,  and  I think  the  sooner  both  capital 
and  labor  find  that  out  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I do  not  believe  in  the  closed  shop,  neither  do  I believe  in  an  open 
shop  that  means  a closed  shop  to  a union  card.  I do  not  believe  in 
walking  delegates  or  business  agents.  I will  tell  you  why  I do  not. 

I made  a speech  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  a year  ago.  I was  addressing 
fifteen  hundred  men,  a great  many  of  them  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. I had  made  my  plea  for  co-operation  by  the  employer  and 
employee,  to  meet  across  the  table  and  adjust  their  differences  by 
arbitration  instead  of  resorting  to  arbitrary  force.  When  I had  fin- 
ished the  audience  gave  me  a great  ovation  but  one  man  stood  up  in 
the  rear  of  the  hall  and  said,  “Kogers,  you  sound  sincere  enough  but 
in  this  scheme  of  affairs  you  are  talking  about,  where  does  the  busi- 
ness agent  come  in.”  My  reply  was,  “Sir,  he  doesn’t  come  in.  He  is  a 
third  party.  I have  had  dealings  with  a third  party  in  private  life. 
It  hasn’t  been  a bit  satisfactory  in  industrial  life.  I am  a married 
man.  I have  got  a young  wife.  She  is  full  of  pep.  I am  not  dead 
myself.  Every  once  in  awhile  I can  see  by  a look  in  her  eyes  that 
all  is  not  well  and  when  that  happens  we  sit  down  across  a table 
and  we  discuss  the  matters  in  dispute,  like  we  would  talk  over  a 
ball  game.  We  argue  pro  and  con  sometimes  for  several  hours,  but 
as  long  as  we  are  left  to  ourselves  we  look  our  differences  squarely 
in  the  face;  give  and  take  and  as  a reuslt,  everything  is  ironed  to  her 
satisfaction  as  well  as  mine.  But,  Sir,  when  my  mother-in-law  comes 
butting  in,  there’s  hell  to  pay-and  that’s  why  I don’t  believe  in  the 
third  party  in  industry.  My  mother-in-law  has  nothing  at  stake  in 
my  home-neither  has  the  third  party  in  industry  anything  at  stake.” 

I have  every  respect  for  organized  labor  ; its  leaders  have  put  an 
end  to  sweat-shop  conditions  in  the  east;  they  have  pulled  the  chil- 
dren off  of  the  coal  breakers.  There  is  no  question  but  what  thef 
have  been  a great  instrument  of  progress  but,  they,  in  turn,  have 
abused  their  power  just  the  same  as  arrogant  employers  did  fifteen 
years  ago.  As  a result  of  their  attitude,  they  have  almost  divorced 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  American  public  and  they  are  not 
going  to  get  back  in  the  good  graces  of  the  American  people  again 
to  that  point  where  confidence  is  re-established  in  them,  until  they 
remove  a great  many  of  their  px-esent  unreasonable  restrictions  and 
play  the  game  “according  to  Hoyle.” 
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Lab  of  leaders  blame  the  bankers  for  not  loaning  money,  as  being 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  lack  of  building.  That  accusation  is 
too  silly  to  merit  serious  rejoinder.  The  best  security  on  earth  for 
a banker  is  a home  owner.  The  biggest  guarantee  of  community 
prosperity  is  a community  composed  of  men  who  own  or  are  paying 
for  their  homes.  The  prosperity  of  a bank  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  cpmmunity,  therefore  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  charge  the  bankers  with  deliberately  “cutting  off  their  noses  to 
spite  their  faces’'.  Bankers  are  simply  custodians  of  public  monies. 
No  banker  has  a legal  right  to  loan  money  for  construction,  when 
he  knows  full  well  he  won’t  have  a safe  security  value  when  the 
building  is  completed.  If  the  bankers  in  1919  would  have  loaned 
indiscriminately  for  building  purposes,  with  the  outrageous  wages 
and  building  restrictions  and  building  material  profiteering,  there 
would  be  mighty  few  solvent  banks  in  the  county  to  day. 

1 have  realized  for  a long  time  that  the  prosperity  of  thisi  country 
depended  on  the  ability  of  the  employer  and  employee  to  work  out 
their  misunderstandings  on  a basis  that  would  protect  both  labor 
and  employer  and  the  public,  and  guarantee  each  one  of  these  three 
factions  against  the  arbitrary  unjust  influences  of  either  faction. 
You  may  say  that  is  hard  to  find.  It  is  not.  It  has  been  found.  It 
is  working  out  in  several  hundred  factories  and  is  proving  a wonder- 
ful sucess,-that  is,  where  the  relationships  have  been  established  by 
the  employer  agreeing  to  the  necessary  safe-guards  to  protect  the 
employee  in  all  of  his  individual  rights.  Gentlemen,  Employee  Rep- 
resentation, carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  has  solved  the  labor 
problem.  It  won’t  solve  it  in  a day — a Aveek — or  a month — but  by 
painstaking,  patience  and  sincere  application,  a confidence  is  estab- 
lished that  produces  labor  efficiency  and  a mutual  understanding  and 
puts  an  end  to  strikes,  threats  of  strikes  and  unreasonable  actions  on 
the  part  of  either  executive  or  workers.  It  was,  first  tried  out.  success- 
fully in  the  State  of  Washington,  when  the  I.W.W.  had  for  a short 
time  gained  control.  The  employers  soon  found  that  they  could  not 
change  a man’s  mind  by  force.  They  found  out  that  radicalism 
was  not  a passing  fancy  but  was  a result  of  a cleverly  thought  out 
plan  of  propaganda  of  misrepresentation  among  laboring  men  by  ir- 
responsible agitators.  So,  instead  of  resorting  to  force  and  jails, 
the  employers  beat  the  agitators  at  their  own  game.  They  got  the 
truth  to  th§  men  in  the  same  manner  the  agitators  had  gotten  the  lie 
to  them.  They  had  the  working  men  elect  representatives  from  each 
department  in  the  plant  to  meet  at  a joint  conference  council  room 
with  a like  number  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  management.  They 
quickly  found  out  that  in  open  discussion — when  all  cards  are  on  the 
table — labor  was  amazingly  fair.  In  this  respect  labor  was  not  led 
around  by  the  hands  of  irresponsible  agitators  or  by  outsiders  whose 
only  object  Avas  to  stir  up  trouble.  The  delegates  at  these  confer- 
ences were  men  Avho  Avorked  inside  the  plant ; aaTio  Avere  settling  their 
difficulties  with  the  employers  without  outside  interference.  I was  in 
this  logging  camp  three  years  ago.  At  that  time  a vast  majority  of  the 
men  Avere  I.  W.  W.’s.  1 visited  the  same  centre  of  operations  a year 
ago  and  there  was  not  an  I.  W.  W.  or  dissatisfied  working  man  in  the 
Avorks.  There  had  not  been  a strike  or  even  a threat  of  strike  since 
the  council  meetings  had  been  established  but  the  employer  had  es- 
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tablished  a relationship  with  the  employees  on  a sincere,  honest,  open 
basis.  They  have  been  repaid  by  labor  reciprocating  honestly,  open- 
ly, fairly. 

1 came  east  with  that  idea  two  years  ago.  I have  talked  it  from 
two  hundred  platforms;  have  written  many  articles  in  various  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

This  system  has  been  established  in  hundreds  of  factories  and 
where  it  lias  been  honestly  and  sincerely  applied,  it  has  been  a great 
success,.  Where  the  employer  has  tried  to  impose  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  machinery  of  adjudication,  it  has  failed.  Where  the 
employer  has  not  placed  liis  faith  in  the  worker,  it  has  failed — and 
by  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  should  have  failed.  I could  stand  here 
from  now  until  tomorrow  morning;  I could  relate  instances  in  these 
factories  where  the  most  intricate  disputes  have  been  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  settled.  These  same  disputes,  under  the  old  method  of 
labor  dealing,  where  class  hatred  was  preached,  would  have  resulted 
in  long  strikes  where  both  labor  and  the  employer  suffer.  It  is  the 
shining  hope  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  not  an  effeminate, 
Utopian  system.  It  is  a red-blooded,  honest-to-goodness  democratic 
and  just  method  of  dealings  between  honorable  men.  It  works  out 
this  way.  The  employees  within  a factory  elect  delegates  by  secret 
ballot,  each  delegate  representing  a certain  number  of  men  and  these 
delegates  meet  in  a joint  council  the  employers  and  representatives 
of  the  employers,  where  disputes  are  openly,  sincerely  and  fairly 
discussed.  Ninety -eight  per  cent,  of  all  disputes,  in  the  several  hun- 
dred factories  that  have  tried  out  the  system,  have  been  settled  at 
this  general  council  meeting. 

Of  course,  there  always  are  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  at  this 
council.  They  are  rare,  quite  true.  In  that  case,  after  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  have  agreed  that  they  cannot  agree,  the  next  step 
in  the  adjudication  of  the  dispute  is  the  formation  of  an  impartial 
tribunal.  In  some  of  the  factories  this  impartial  tribunal  is  com- 
posed of  five  delegates  of  the  employees,  five  delegates  of  the  manage- 
ment; and  these  ten  delegates,  by  unanimous  consent  select  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  The  dispute  is  again  thrashed  out,  a vote  taken 
and  the  majority  result  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  This 
guarantees  the  employer  against  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  employee.  It  protects  the  employee  from  any  undue  financial  or 
arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  It  acts  im  a guarantee 
to  the  public  that  they  are  getting  a fair  deal  from  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  matter  how  powerful 
either  side  may  be  they  are  unable  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the 
other  side.  It  gives  labor  everything  they  are  entitled  to  without 
spending  months  of  enforced  idleness  to  do  it.  It  protects  the  em- 
ployer from  the  disastrous  influence  of  a few  leading  agitators.  It 
protects  the  public  from  unreasonable  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  and  it  protects  him  against  unreasonable  demands  and  on- 
erous restrictions  on  the  part  of  labor. 

The  plan  is  both  fool  and  boss  proof.  It  is  being  applied  today 
on  some  of  the  great  railroad  systems,  in  particular,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad — The  Bell  Telephone  Company — Bethlehem  Steel 
Company — The  American  LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Company — Inter 
national  Harvester  Company — -General  Electric  Company — Phila- 
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delphia  Rapid  Transit — Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company — and  many 
other  important  concerns  employing  large  forces  of  workmen.  It 
will  sound  the  death  knell  of  kaisers  in  the  ranks  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  It  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  force,  violence  and  class 
hatred.  It  will  guarantee  stability  of  industry  and  as  a natural  re- 
sult, when  this  system  is  universally  adopted  we  will  enter  an  era  of 
permanent  prosperity.  It  is  not  a chimerical  dream  but  a practical, 
hard-headed,  sound  policy  of  honest  dealing  between  those  who  work 
and  those  who  direct  work. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the  leaders  of  industry  could 
get  across  the  table  at  the  present  time,  admit  their  faults,  their 
shortcomings  and  enter  a conference  with  a genuine  desire  to  lend 
mutual  co-operation,  our  present  depression  would  vanish  in  a remark- 
ably short  time  and  the  day  has  arrived,  I believe,  that  the  reason- 
able, responsible  members  of  both  groups  will  get  together  and  compel 
the  adoption  of  a policy  where  class  hatred  and  arbitrary  influence 
will  be  relegated  into  the  scrap  heap  of  things  that  were.  And,  when 
this  policy  has  become  an  established  fact  in  the  majority  of  our  in- 
dustrial institutions,  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  the  most 
desirable  spot  on  earth  for  both  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

In  all  great  crises,  the  American  public  have  always  arisen  to  the 
occasion.  I believe  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  this  one,  but  we  cannot 
come  out  of  it  half  way.  We  are  in  the  crucible — before  we  get 
through  with  it  we  are  either  going  to  come  out  steel  or  slag  and  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  steel. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION:  THE  EMPLOYE 

John  A.  Voll. 

This  subject  of  industrial  cooperation  extends  over  a very  wide 
latitude.  In  practice  I would  say  it  is  boundless,  because  it  covers 
the  psychology  of  industry  that  seems  to  be  so  little  understood  by 
the  different  factors  therein,  hence  the  misunderstanding,  disputes 
and  chaos  within  industry.  Man  by  nature  is  a cooperative  being 
through  a natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  working  out  ol 
his  own  destiny — his  own  civilization.  However,  the  selfishness  of 
men  aided  by  different  systems  of  government  throughout  the  ages 
has  prevented  the  human  family  from  exercising  its  natural  bent; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  war,  famine  and  pestilence  to  which  we 
now  bear  witness  even  in  this  civilized  age.  Narrowing  cooperation 
down  to  industry  we  find  the  root  of  the  cause  for  lack  of  real  co- 
operation the  same  as  has  prevailed  at  all  times  in  the  progress  of 
civilization ; selfishness  of  men  and  autocratic  systems  of  control  and 
management.  This  mere  statement  of  a fact,  however,  naturally 
leaves  doubt  in  the  mind,  therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  delve  into  the 
operation  of  industry  and  elaborate  to  some  extent  on  the  points  of 
fact  mentioned. 

There  is  little  real  or  true  cooperation  in  industry  to-day ; neither 
will  there  be  any  until  the  principal  factors  therein,  capital,  manage- 
ment and  labor  get  closer  together  and  thoroughly  understand  one 
another,  conceding  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  each  other  in  the 
joint  production  of  commodities  or  until  society  at  large  comes  out 
of  its  state  of  complacency  and  forces  full  publicity  relative  to  in- 
vestments, expenditures,  wages,  costs  and  profits,  followed  by  a per- 
emptory demand  that  equal  rights  and  justice  be  established  and 
guaranteed  to  each  of  the  three  groups.  Until  this  relationship  is 
established  or  condition  forced  not  only  will  there  be  little  real  co- 
operation, but  there  will  be  no  peace  in  industry  resulting  in  continu- 
ance of  loss  in  production  and  consequently  wealth. 

This  statement  and  position  may  be  startling  to  some  and  seem 
visionary  and  impractical  to  others.  However,  when  we  glance  over 
time  and  reflect  that  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  Era  on  a pagan 
world  found  the  laborers  actual  physical  slaves  wherein  one  man, 
owned  hundreds  of  men  in  body,  and  as  he  thought,  also  in  soul,  then 
follow  the  changes,  developement  and  progress  through  the  cen- 
turies up  to  the  present  time  and  note  especially  the  change  in  the 
status  and  rights  of  the  laborer,  it  must  be  apparent  that  we  have 
reached  that  stage  in  civilization,  and  especially  in  our  own  dem- 
ocracy, through  education  and  the  exercise  of  political  liberty,  where- 
by there  can  no  longer  be  assumption  of  rights  and  privileges  that 
are  denied  others  either  by  force,  intimidation,  statute  or  injunction. 

The  principal  reasons  for  lack  of  hearty  cooperation  in  industry 
to-day  on  the  part  of  the  employe  is  on  account  of  his  suspicion,  his 
distrust  and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been  exploited  and  is  still 
being  exploited,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
past  owing  to  his  organized  insistence  for  a square  deal.  Suspicion 
and  distrust  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  has  no  way  of  determining 
what  his  fair  share  of  production  is  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
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other  two  factors  in  industry,  capital  and  management,  exercise 
rights  and  privileges  that  are  denied  to  him.  In  addition,  the  psy- 
chological effect  upon  the  employe  is  given  little  or  no  attention  or 
ignored  and  repudiated  as  not  worth  considering  or  bothering  about 
when  changes  are  made  in  employment  within  the  plant ; Avhen  men 
are  laid  off  and  no  provision  made  for  a division  of  time ; when  they 
are  simply  notified  their  wages  will  be  reduced  or  their  hours  length- 
ened or  their  work  increased  for  the  same  wages ; when  there  is  fear 
of  discharge  and  particularly  where  absentee  ownership  continually 
drives  management  to  increase  production,  regardless  of  how  it  is 
accomplished ; where  there  is  no  fair  and  just  method  of  presenting 
grievances  or  insuring  consideration  and  action  after  they  are  pres- 
ented. These  are  some  of  the  things  that  militate  against  true  co- 
operation in  industry  on  the  part  of  the  employe,  yet  in  the  face  of 
the  disheartening  tilings  mentioned,  it  can  be  said  with  truth  and 
pride  that  there  is  no  workman  in  the  world  who  produces  in  quan- 
tity witli  the  American  workman  and  in  quality  he  will  compare  with 
the  workman  of  any  other  country.  The  employe  of  to-day  is  not 
the  employe  of  a century  or  a half  century  back.  Machinery,  com- 
bination and  monopolization  have  placed  him  in  a much  different 
position  in  relationship  with  his  employer  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  human  touch  is  lacking  and  lie  naturally  looks  rather  coldly 
upon  his  position  in  industry;  add  to  this  domination  and  dictation 
without  representation  trained  to  take  up  his  legitimate  contentions 
for  him  and  we  have  a fundamental  reason  why  cooperation  is  not 
freely  given  and  why  there  will  be  no  peace  in  industry.  In  other 
words,  the  failure  of  real  and  hearty  cooperation  in  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  employe  is  the  refusal  of  the  stewards  of  industry  to 
democratize  industry.  There  are  too  many  men  in  industry  to-day 
holding  responsible  positions  of  trust  and  stewardship  looking  back- 
ward who  fail  to  realize  or  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of  the  changed 
and  changing  conditions  throughout  the  world  that  are  forcing  dif- 
ferent relationship  between  employer  and  employe  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  past  and  it  is  to  this  phase  of  industry,  and  the  phase 
wherein  the  employe  in  unsound  reasoning  is  carried  too  far  forward 
that  society  must  turn  its  attention  if  it  expects  to  maintain  its 
balance.  -jSto  doubt  practical  men  will  challenge  the  statement  that 
there  is  little  real  cooperation  in  industry  to-day.  Our  answer  to 
the  challenge  is  that  there  may  be  some  “make  believe”  cooperation 
forced  through  economic  control  and  the  use  of  methods  other  than 
democratic  by  management.  But  real  cooperation  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  earning  it  and  to  earn  it  there  must  be  incentive  given  by 
management.  Half  baked  formulas  and  make-shift  systems  of  dem- 
ocracy for  bringing  this  about  will  not  suffice  or  satisfy  any  longer — 
the  human  family  is  moving  forward  in  its  process  of  civilization 
and  developement,  consequently  things  that  might  have  appeased  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago  will  not  do  so  now.  The  employe  is  becoming 
more  intelligent  every  day.  Illiteracy  is  being  stamped  out  through 
the  child  labor  laws  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  different 
states  and  he  is  also  beginning  to  peer  into  and  take  part  in  things 
that  heretofore  he  believed  were  largely  reserved  for  the  elect  only, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  asking  questions  and  preparing  for  action 
to  obtain  for  himself  that  which  is  justly  his. 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploye with  management  for  production  will  not  be  given  or  entered 
into  unless  there  is  an  adequate  remuneration  coupled  with  a guar- 
antee of  fair  treatment  in  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  work  and 
regularity  of  employment  or  a stake  in  the  industry  through  which 
he  will  share  enough  of  its  profits  at  least,  to  make  it  attractive. 
This  is  best  demonstrated  in  tire  Henry  Ford  system  of  cooperation. 
Under  this  system  every  employe  is  guaranteed  a minimum  of  six 
dollars  per  day.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  payment  of  a bonus 
if  certain  requirements  are  met.  In  addition,  the  eight  hour  day 
is  guaranteed.  This  system  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  automobile  plant  for  several  years  has  been  extended  to  all 
emploj-es  of  his  railroad  which  extends  from  Detroit,  Michigan  to 
Jackson,  Ohio.  Through  the  cooperation  received  from  the  employes 
in  return  for  wages  paid  and  hours  guaranteed  a deficit  was  turned 
into  a profit  on  the  railroad  property  though  wages  were  consider- 
ably increased.  And  not  only  did  Mr.  Ford  show  up  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  railroad  management,  which  is  at  all  times  detrimental 
to  the  employes  and  the  public,  but  lie  also  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
big  business  can  be  conducted  without  combination  or  monopoly. 
Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ford’s  methods  for  obtaining  coopera- 
tion and  thus  intensive  production,  is  not  germane.  The  point  is, 
that  cooperation  and  production  have  been  gained  and  maintained 
and  the  labor  turnover  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  employe  asks  if 
this  minimum  wage  and  eight  hour  day  can  be  made  profitable  in 
one  plant,  and  on  one  railroad,  why  cannot  it  be  made  so  in  other 
plants  and  on  other  railroads  when  they  can  get  the  same  coopera- 
tion by  establishing  the  same  conditions? 

This  is  best  answered  in  the  book — The  Church  and  Industrial 
Reconstruction  which  the  Committee  on  War  and  the  Religious  Out- 
look has  published  through  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  and  wherein  it  says:  “Our  present  industrial  system  is  wrong 
because  men’s  motives  are  wrong  and  it  cannot  be  made  really  right 
until  the  controlling  motive  is  right.”  Dr.  John  Ryan  in  his  book 
Distributive  Justice  says:  “A  steady  growing  number  of  keen  sight- 
ed social  students  are  coming  to  realize  that  an  industrial  system 
which  permits  a comparatively  small  section  of  society  to  own  the 
means  of  production  and  the  instrumentalities  of  distribution,  leav- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  the  workers,  nothing  but  their  labor 
power,  is  fundamentally  unstable  and  contains  within  itself  the 
germs  of  inevitable  dissolution.  No  mere  adequacy  of  wages  and 
other  working  conditions  and  no  mere  security  of  the  workers  livli 
hood  can  permanently  avert  this  danger  nor  compensate  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  lack  of  power  to  determine  those  activities  of  life  which 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  property.  Through  cooperation  this 
unnatural  divorce  of  the  users  from  the  owners  of  capital  can  be 
minimized.  The  worker  is  converted  from  a mere  wage  earner  to  a 
wage  earner  plus  a property  owner,  thus  becoming  a safer  and  more 
useful  member  of  society.  In  a word  cooperation  produces  all  the 
well  recognized  individual  and  social  benefits  which  have  in  all  ages 
been  evoked  by  the  “magic  of  property.”  And  the  Catholic  Bishops 
in  their  reconstruction  program  in  reviewing  the  means  of  increas 
ing  production  say:  “The  full  possibilities  of  increased  production 
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will  not  be  realized  so  long  as  the  majority  of  workers  remain  mere 
wage  earners.  The  majority  must  somehow  become  owners,  at  least, 
in  part,  of  the  instruments  of  production.  They  can  be  enabled  to 
reach  this  stage  gradually  through  cooperative  productive  societies 
and  co-partnership  arrangements.  In  the  former  the  workers  own 
and  manage  the  industries ; in  the  latter  they  own  a substantial  part 
of  the  corporate  stock  and  exercise  reasonable  share  in  the  manage- 
ment. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  particular  modification 
of  the  existing  order,  though  far-reaching  and  involving  to  a great 
extent  the  abolition  of  the  wage  system,  would  not  mean  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  ownership.” 

Here  are  reminders  from  sources,  the  integrity  of  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  real  cooperation  and  production  cannot  be  secured 
under  the  present  system  of  capitalistic  ownership  and  control  of 
industry.  The  natural  result  of  this  is  waste  and  inefficiency,  which 
with  monopoly  and  profiteering,  is  responsible  for  high  prices,  re- 
duced wages,  discontent  and  unrest.  That  there  is  great  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  all  industry  was  brought  out  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Engineering  Society  in  its  report  to  that  body’s  conven- 
tion held  in  St.  Louis  recently  on  six  great  industries,  stating  that 
68  per  cent,  of  waste  was  due  to  management  and  16  per  cent,  due 
to  labor,  the  most  of  which  could  be  eliminated  through  whole  heart- 
ed cooperation  between  management  and  employe. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  deadlock,  as  it  were,  between  employ- 
er and  employe?  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  and  many 
schemes  tried  but  with  the  exception  of  isolated  cases  of  small  units 
all  have  been  failures  and  the  contention  to-day  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world  is  more  aggravated  than  ever,  but  there  is  a 
solution.  It  is  a fairer  and  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  has  been  advanced  so  often  and  so  long,  however,  that  repeti- 
tion would  seem  like  the  want  of  something  to  talk  about,  yet  when 
we  glance  over  the  world  and  note  what  is  going  on  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  going  to  be  a more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  vital  question  at  this  time  is:  In  what  form 
is  it  going  to  be  brought  about?  A short  time  ago  when  the  Soviet 
system  of  government  threatened  to  engulf  Germany,  the  employers 
of  that  country  rushed  to  the  trade  unions  for  agreements,  thus  a 
combination  was  formed  that  warded  off  the  threatened  catastrophe. 
Relative  to  this  Colonel  House  of  international  fame  says  in  his  copy- 
righted letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  that  the  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  trade  unionists  in  Germany  are  the  most  potent  factor 
in  averting  crisis  of  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  does 
not.  solve  the  problem.  Systems  of  government  that  through  man 
made  law  allows  individuals,  trusts  or  corporations  to  accumulate 
unlimited  wealth  and  holdings  thus  permits  and  fosters  selfishness 
and  creates  incentive  for  men  to  take  advantage  of  and  pauperize 
their  fellowmen  even  in  a land  of  plenty.  The  greater  the  wealth  of 
the  individual  or  corporation  the  greater  their  power  and  it  is  the 
exercise  of  this  power  in  industry  and  in  government  that  has  finally 
brought  us  to  our  present  condition  of  serious  conflict  in  industry 
wherein  the  employer  and  employe  alike  refuse  to  cooperate. 
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As  for  the  employe’s  position  he  is  determined  that  the  power  for 
extortion  and  oppression  that  comes  through  great  wealth  and  mon- 
opoly must  be  curbed  as  its  practice  in  industry  has  clearly  proven 
that" human  beings  cannot  be  trusted  with  these  opportunities.  The 
employe  in  industry  is  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  em- 
ployer when  the  cooperation  is  mutual  and  upon  an  equitable  basis, 
meaning  thereby  when  the  employer  recedes  from  the  position  that 
he  “will  run  his  business  to  suit  himself”;  when  he  recognizes  that 
the  employe’s  physical  energy  and  skill  is  put  up  against  his  capital 
and  that  through  this  cooperation  there  is  joint  production  of  com- 
modities, thus  giving  right  to  the  workman  to  have  something  to  say 
relative  to  conditions  under  which  he  works;  when  he  recognizes  the 
moral  and  lawful,  though  not  guaranteed  rights  of  the  employe ; when 
he  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  exercise  any  control  whatsoever  over 
the  politeal  and  social  life  of  his  employe;  when  there  is  joint  con- 
ference on  changes  that  affect  the  material  income  or  living  stan- 
dard ; when  he  concedes  to  the  employe  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
in  joining  an  organization  for  his  welfare  and  for  the  protection  of 
his  interests  as  he  himself  exercises ; when  he  recognizes  that  reform* 
of  a substantial  and  lasting  character  are  the  only  ones  that  will  meet 
the  situation  to-day. 

Men  in  this  material  age  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a moral  law 
that  supersedes  man-made  law  or  to  realize  that  when  man-made  law 
repudiates  moral  law  there  is  bound  to  be  a reaction.  It  seems  as 
though  we  have  about  reached  that  stage  in  our  present  civilization. 
Apropos  of  this  is  the  matriculation  address  of  Dr.  James  R.  Angell, 
President  of  Yale,  at  Yale  University,  Sunday  October  2,  in  which  he 
called  for  leadership — men  with  vision  and  character  and  hope  and 
confidence,  saying: 

“Modern  society  has  been  for  seven  years  undergoing  the  most 
tremendous  indictment  which  it  has  ever  sustained,  and  whether 
it  is  to  survive  in  its  previous  forms,  is  to  be  materially  modified  or 
is  to  go  the  way  of  the  civilizations  of  antiquity  is  still  uncertain. 

“The  indictment  has  been  ostensibly  directed  against  its  political 
and  economic  organization,  but  essentially  it  is  an  assault  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  fabric  of  the  social  order.  If  capitalism,  for 
example,  is  the  evil  thing  often  alleged,  it  is  evil  primarily  because 
men  do  not  conceive  themselves  as  members  one  of  another.  If  mon- 
archical absolutism  is  an  evil,  it  is  so  in  the  first  instance  because 
men  possessing  the  supreme  power  regard  themselves  and  their 
interests  as  wholly  superior  to  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind. 

“If  democratic  forms  of  government  have  failed  wholly  to  secure 
that  increase  of  human  happiness  and  justice  which  has  often  been  so 
confidently  predicted  for  them,  it  is  in  part  at  least  because  no  form 
of  government  merely  as  such  can  protect  against  malfeasance  of  men 
whose  purposes  are  sinister  and  selfish.” 

The  question  arises.  Will  capitalism  heed  the  warnings  and  put 
its  own  house  in  order,  or  will  it  be  necessary  for  society  to  dras- 
tically curb  its  power  and  regulate  and  stipulate  its  accumulations 
through  methods  of  taxation?  Since  capitalism  is  necessary  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  however,  and  so  recognized  by  the  great  majority 
of  our  people,  I have  abiding  faith  that  whatever  change  the  future 
may  bring  forth  will  be  through  orderly  process  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION:  THE  PUBLIC 
George  E.  Macllwain. 

The  man  that  comes  to  the  bat  first  in  a game  like  this  has  a 
decided  advantage.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I have  appeared  in 
a four  ringed  circus  of  this  kind.  I think  the  next  time  I go  in, 
particularly  if  I am  third  or  fourth  down  the  line,  I am  going  to  put 
cotton  in  my  ears  until  it  comes  time  for  me  to  speak.  When  I came 
in  here  I had  a.  fair  idea  of  what  I wanted  to  say,  but  these  gentle- 
men, with  their  varying  types  of  eloquence,  have  me  so  confused  in 
my  mind  I scarcely  know  whether  I am  going  to  school  or  coming 
home.  I fancy  that  l look  more  like  a Bolshevik  than  either  one  of 
the  sleek  gentlemen  who  preceded  me.  May  I say  I am  not  going  to 
lambast  anybody  in  what  I say,  either  after  the  fiery  fashion  of  Mr. 
Rodgers  or  after  the  smooth  fashion  of  Mr.  Voll.  This  is  going  to 
be  a very  comfortable,  pleasant  kind  of  talk,  and  I think,  in  the  first 
place,  one  or  two  definitions,  or  one  definition  may  be  helpful  to  us. 

1 want  to  call  your  mind  to  the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  coopera- 
tion is  working  together,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it  we  know  that 
that  is  what  cooperation  is,  and  perhaps  the  Anglo  Saxon  phrase 
working  together  will  mean  more  to  us  than  the  Latin  word  coopera- 
tion. People  cooperate  when  they  work  together,  and  I suppose  the 
type  of  cooperation  between  employer  and  employee  that  the  framers 
of  this  program  had  in  mind  was  when  employer  and  employee  work 
together  as  persons  in  a common  enterprise.  That  is  the  ideal  kind 
of  cooperation,  but  two  people  can  work  together  quite  successfully, 
perhaps  not  in  a celestial  manner,  but  in  a very  terrestial  manner 
and  they  who  work  as  partners  in  a common  enterprise  and  when 
two  men  join  together  they  do  so  because  they  feel  that  they  can  get 
what  they  want  by  working  with  the  other  fellow  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  cooperation  we  are  most  likely  to  get  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, it  is  of  this  terrestrial  sort,  rather  than  the  celestial  kind.  I 
am  not  very  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  either  of  these  substi- 
tuted very  soon,  but  when  you  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee  working  together  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  you  come  upon  the  interesting  fact  that  employer  and 
employee  are  themselves  the  public.  The  public  is  more  or  less  an 
imaginary  entity.  It  is  like  the  average  wages  and  the  average  man 
and  so  on,  something  like  statisticians  and  theorists  like  to  talk 
about  but  nobody  ever  earned  average  wages,  nobody  ever  saw  the 
average  man,  and  so  after  all  when  you  come  to  think  about  it  no- 
body ever  saw  the  public  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  often 
used,  because  the  public  is  the  same  people  that  my  two  friends  here 
have  been  talking  about  from  their  point  of  view.  For  example, 
here  is  a shoe  shop,  here  are  a thousand  people  engaged  in  making 
shoes  under  one  roof.  A few  of  them  happen  to  be  employers  and 
as  such  they  have  a special  interest  in  that  shoe  shop.  The  bulk  of 
that  thousand  are  employees  and  as  such  they  have  their  special 
interest  in  that  shoe  shop,  but  all  hands  of  them  are  at  some  time 
the  public;  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  the  public  consist- 
ing of  employer  and  employee,  organized  for  political  purposes,  but 
the  public  is  simply  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  their  capacity 
of  consumer  of  the  things  that  are  made. 
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It  strikes  ine  then  that  the  question  that  is  before  me  is  how  are 
the  special  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  in  that  shop 
to  he  modified  by  the  interest  -which  they  both  have  as  consumer? 
Now  we  have  a capital  case  of  this  issue  in  the  railroad  strike  that 
is  now  going  on.  Here  on  one  side  are  the  employers.  They  have 
their  special  interest  in  the  railroad  game.  They  are  trying  to  run 
the  railroads  under  the  handicap  of  two  generations  of  vicious  capi- 
talization so  as  to  make  an  income  for  the  security  holders.  I sub- 
mit to  you  that  that  is  quite  a specialty.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
employees,  who  are  service  men,  and  who  are  urging  their  side  of 
the  case,  from  an  equally  special  point  of  view.  And  now  the  state 
steps  into  the  situation  and  says  to  these  two  people,  “You  must 
each  of  you  give  of  your  claims  in  order  that  the  public  may  buy 
your  product,  transportation,  at  a reasonable  price.  Now  each  one 
of  the  parties  to  that  contest  buys  transportation  and  as  buyers  of 
transportation  they  each  of  them  just  as  much  are  interested  in  hav- 
ing transportation  cheap  and  reasonable  as  you  and  I are  . 

We  have  then  the  spectacle  of  a company  of  men  doing  business 
in  one  capacity  which  works  against  their  own  interest  in  another 
capacity.  Noav  the  question  is  “Are  there  any  laws,  limitations, 
which  can  be  stated  which  will  clear  up  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parties  to  such  a controversy?”  To  be  specific,  is  there  any  limita- 
tion to  the  activities  of  those  thousand  shoemakers  that  1 referred 
to  a minute  ago?  These  employers  in  that  shop  want  to  make  all 
the  profit  they  can  out  of  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  and  the  employ- 
ees in  that  shop  want  to  get  the  highest  possible  wages  they  can  get 
for  making  shoes.  Is  there  any  point  beyond  that  either  or  both  of 
them  can  go?  Is  there  any  reason,  for  example,  why  the  employer 
should  not  double  his  percentage  of  profit  on  shoes,  or  why  the  em- 
ployee should  not  multiply  his  wages  by  two?  Are  there  any  rules 
which  limit  this  thing?  That  is  what  you  and  I and  they  as  the 
public  are  interested  in.  I think  there  are.  If  making  shoes  was 
the  only  industry  in  the  world  these  shoemakers  might  make  up  their 
minds  successfully  that  the  sky  was  the  limit.  They  could  shoe 
themselves  at  a reasonable  price  and  they  could  charge  the  rest  of  us 
whatever  prices  they  had  a mind  to  set.  That  thing  happened  in  the 
City  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  on  a small  scale,  about  25  years 
ago.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  came  in  there  about  25 
years  ago  and  they  organized  the  shoe  workers  of  Brockton  right  up 
to  the  handle  and  they  went  to  work  and  raised  wages  in  the  shoe 
industry  in  Brockton.  I don’t  know  just  how  it  happened,  but 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Association  in  Brockton,  in  the 
beginning  went  in  cahoots  with  them  and  worked  together  on  that 
problem.  They  raised  wages  and  the  price  of  shoes  in  consequence, 
it  came  about  for  awhile  that  Brockton  became  the  mecca  of  shoe 
workers  all  over  the  country,  shoe  wages  were  higher  there  than  any- 
where else  in  the  whole  men’s  shoe  business  and  they  said  “We  have 
got  it”,  but  the  trouble  was  that  just  about  as  soon  as  they  got  the 
mecca  made  the  mecca  commenced  to  set  standards  for  other  shoe 
towns  and  the  consequence  is  now  that  shoe  wages  are  no  higher  in 
Brockton  than  they  are  anywhere  else,  the  standards  established 
there  have  been  passed  along  all  through  the  industry.  Now  the 
limitation  upon  the  process  was  that  other  industries  got  into  the 
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same  game;  they  organized,  they  set  about  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions, raised  the  wages  and  boosted  the  prices  and  the  total  con- 
sequence of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  wages  that  were  made  by 
the  Brockton  shoe  workers  were  nullified.  The  Brockton  shoe 
worker,  when  he  goes  out  to  buy  clothes,  is  like  Mr.  Bodgers,  he 
pays  for  clothes  that  are  made  under  the  same  condition  and  under 
the  high  cost  that  the  shoes  are  made  in  Brockton,  and  the  result 
is  that  with  all  his  high  wages  he  is  not  better  off  than  he  was  before 
and  that  his  wages  today  >>re  really  not  higher  than  they  were  35 
years  ago.  Now  1 make  that  statement  with  some  hesitancy.  We 
have  had  recently  a very  exhaustive  article  upon  the  subject,  bring- 
ing things  down,  I think,  to  1918,  and  demonstrating  clearly  all  that 
I have  said.  I do  not  want  to  make  the  same  statement  about  1921 
until  somebody  writes  another  article,  but  of  this  I feel  quite  con- 
fident, that  when  you  take  into  account  the  same  standards  of 
living  as  compared  with  35  years  ago,  the  real  conditions  of  the 
worker  today  as  to  the  wages  are  no  greater  than  they  were  35 
years  ago.  That  is,  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  employee  as 
purchasers  have  been  limited  automatically  by  their  interest  as 
consumer,  as  the  public  on  the  one  hand  they  are  fighting  themselves 
as  purchasers  on  the  other.  Now  the  only  thing  that  we  need  in  the 
United  States  is  to  have  the  employer  and  employee  see  it  and 
realize  it.  They  cannot  go  ahead  much  farther  on  either  side,  all 
agree.  They  cannot  help  themselves  by  simply  dipping  into  the 
pocket  of  the  public  for  before  there  is  anything  in  the  pocket  of  the 
public  for  them  to  dip  into  the  producer  has  got  to  put  that  something 
into  the  public’s  pocket  and  unless  he  puts  that  something  in  at 
least  as  fast  as  he  takes  it  out  he  simply  is  neutralizing  himself. 
Now  I think  there  is  a beginning  of  an  appreciation  of  this  kind  of 
thing  on  labor’s  part.  I think  they  realize  that  they  are  not  getting 
ahead  very  much,  not  all  of  them,  only  a few,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  take  more  out  you  have  got  to  put  more  in.  That  is  the  doctrine 
and  you  cannot  get  away  from  it.  You  can  in  the  long  run  take 
out  only  what,  you  put  in.  That  is  the  doctrine,  if  you,  as  an  em- 
ployee, over  a long  term  of  years,  take  out  more  in  wages  than  you 
put  in  in  work,  you  are  simply  heading  for  economic  annihilation. 
Your  interests  as  an  employee  are  identical  with  the  interest  of  the 
industry. 

Down  here  in  New  Jersey  they  had  a suit  last  summer  by  the 
clothing  manufacturers  to  dissolve  a union,  to  put  it  out  of  business, 
because  of  its  dangerous  theories  and  policies.  Of  course  the  manu- 
facturers out  in  Chicago  and  Bochester  are  working  along  with  the 
same  union  and  I suppose  the  union  must  be  different  in  Chicago 
and  Bochester  than  it  is  in  New  York.  Everybody  knows  employers 
everywhere  are  high-minded,  noble  men,  but  I heard  it  said,  not  of 
respectable  companies  like  these,  but  at  a meeting  of  their  own  men 
and  women,  who  were  members  of  that  union,  it  was  said  “we  can 
get  ahead  only  as  our  industries  get  ahead,”  and  a corollary  of  that 
is  “our  industry  can  get  ahead  only  as  it  serves  the  public.”  That 
is  the  doctrine  realized  among  those  people.  Now  this  thing  esta- 
blishes the  converse  on  the  employer’s  side.  What  is  the  employer 
in  business  for  at  the  present  time?  I think  I say  fairly  that  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  organized  and  conducted  for  profit. 
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I do  not  think  that  is  any  socialistic  charge  to  bring  against  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  It  is  organized  for  profit  and  if  we  did 
not  make  profit  we  would  not  be  in  business.  Have  you  read  that 
remarkable  book  of  Henry  L.  Ghent,  published  after  lie  died?  You 
can  read  it  in  45  minutes  or  an  hour,  and  it  will  take  you  the  rest, 
of  your  life  to  realize  what  he  means  by  it.  But  try  it.  That  is 
the  idea  of  organized  business  for  service,  and  I think  if  there  is  a 
limit  to  wages  set  by  the  public,  there  also  ought  to  be  a limit 
of  profit  set  by  the  public.  There  is  a legitimate  wage  for  capital, 
there  is  a legitimate  wage  for  management,  there  is  a legitimate 
payment  for  labor  and  anything  else  belongs  to  the  public.  I think 
we  have  got  to  settle  down  upon  that.  Anyway  there  must  be  an 
end  of  this  war  between  employer  and  employee.  The  public  says  so. 
We  cannot  sit  by  and  witness  this  dipping  into  the  pocket  and  it 
seems  that  the  immediate  answers  are  two:  in  the  first  place,  a limit- 
ation of  profit,  as  I have  just  said,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  esta- 
blishment by  some  means  or  other  of  production  standards  as  the 
basis  for  wages.  I think  those  are  the  next  steps.  I think  they 
are  the  things  that  are  most  likely  to  be  done  in  this  world  that 
we  live  in. 

You  know  I have  an  idea  that  the  employer  might  very  well  unload 
this  whole  area  in  which  the  employer  and  employee  at  present  are 
fighting  upon  the  employee.  For  example,  why  should  not  the  em- 
ployer say  to  the  men  that  work  for  him  “Here,  I will  furnish  the 
machinery,  I will  furnish  the  power  and  the  heat  and  the  light  and 
I will  furnish  the  material.  I will  also  supply  inspection  of  your 
finished  product  and  I will  pay  you  a certain  set  price  for  the  out- 
put per  week.  You  can  work  just  as  many  hours  per  day  as  you 
want  to,  you  can  have  in  wages  what  you  want  to  have,  you  can  have 
just  as  many  days  work  in  a week  as  you  want  to  have,  here  is  the 
shop  and  material  for  you,  just  give  me  the  goods  and  I will  stay 
out  of  it.”  By  doing  that  he  would  be  giving  labor,  of  course,  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  industry,  a share  that  rightfully  be- 
longs to  it,  but  he  would  be  getting  rid  of  this  whole  industrial 
struggle  and  unloading  it  on  people  that  are  most  comfortably  set- 
tled. I imagine  that  things  like  that  will  be  done  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  of  this,  however,  T 
am  very  confident,  that  industry  cannot  survive  on  its  present 
war  basis.  That  is  principally!  on  account  of  the  question,  of 
the  standard  of  living.  What  does  labor  want  anyway?  Why  they 
say  they  want  more  pay  and  less  work.  Those  are  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  What  they  really  want  is  an  improved  standard  of  liv- 
ing. They  want  to  live  better  tomorrow  than  they  live  today  and 
so  on.  Now  when  you  get  to  that  territory  you  are  on  ticklish 
ground.  I remember  when  I was  a boy  in  Michigan  we  used  to  get 
all  our  water  from  a pump  in  the  back  yard.  We  had  eleven  com- 
mandments in  our  family,  the  eleventh  one  was  “Thou  shalt  not  run 
off  in  the  morning  and  leave  the  water  pail  empty”  and  that  com- 
mandment was  broken  more  than  any  one  of  the  other  ten.  Many 
times  1 looked  out  from  behind  the  barn  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon to  see  my  mother  in  the  yard  getting  a pail  of  water  and  tak- 
ing it  in.  I did  not  have  any  compunctions  about  it,  I merely 
squirmed  a little  bit  when  I thought  she  might  tell  my  father  when 
I came  home  and  there  might  be  consequences.  I don’t  know  but 
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what  in  those  da^s  it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to  be  persuaded  to 
marry  as  it  is  now  and  I don’t  know  but  what  in  the  home  they 
treated  us  better  than  they  do  now,  perhaps  they  knew  their  places, 
as  they  sometimes  say,  better  than  they  do  now.  Anyway,  the  time 
came  that  somebody  got  the  idea  of  taking  that  pump  into  the  house 
and  putting  it  in  the  sink.  It  was  the  same  pump  perhaps,  anyway 
it  was  the  same  water  and  the  same  well.  It  was  brought  into  the 
sink  in  the  house  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  trouble.  No 
sooner  had  woman  gotten  the  pump  into  the  kitchen  sink  than  she 
wanted  to  have  running  water,  she  did  not  want  to  pump  at  all,  anil 
the  next  thing  was  hot.  and  cold  water  and  the  next'  thing  was  the 
bath  room  and  the  next  thing  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  vacuum 
cleaners,  all  of  those  household  conveniences  which  combine  to  make 
domestic  work  easy,  that  the  average  woman  today  despises  the  whole 
operation.  It  all  came  about  on  account  of  the  initial  mistake  of 
that  man  who  brought  the  pump  into  the  house.  If  he  would  have 
left  it  out  in  the  yard  we  would  never  have  had  any  trouble.  That 
is  the  way  it  goes  with  this  question  of  standard  living,  wherever 
you  come  in  contact  with  it.  When  once  you  get  the  thing  started 
if  expands,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  expand,  just  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  bean  to  swell ; when  you  put  it  into  the  ground  if  it 
does  not  swell  in  the  springtime  it  is  not  a live  bean.  In  the  City 
of  Brockton  that  1 referred  to,  you  can  go  in  there  and  divide  the 
population  of  that  city  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  class  you 
put  people  who  ride  around  in  high  priced  cars,  in  the  second  class 
people  who  ride  around  in  cheap  cars,  and  in  the  third  class  people 
that  do  not  ride  at  all  except  in  public  conveyances.  What  was  the 
situation  there  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?  There  were  mighty  few 
of  them  riding  around  in  high  priced  cars,  comparatively  few  riding 
around  in  cheap  cars,  the  great  bulk  of  that  shoe  population  rode  on 
electric  cars,  steam  cars,  and  they  walked.  Nowadays  you  come 
there  and  find  a big  lot  of  them  riding  around  in  high  priced  carsi, 
often  times  the  one  that  can  least  afford  it,  it  is  the  same  way  in 
in  Harrisburg,  I suppose,  you  find  a great  lot  of  them  riding  around 
in  the  cheaper  cars  and  it  is  the  minority,  the  almost  negligible 
minority  of  that  shoe  population  that  does  not  have  some  kind  of 
a gasoline  conveyance  at  present.  It  all  happened  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Just  look  ahead  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  years 
more  and  you  can  sit  right  down  here  and  write  down  the  state- 
ment and  put  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  it  today  that 
twenty-five  years  from  now  there  is  going  to  be  just  the  same  ex- 
pansion and  elevation  of  the  employee  as  there  has  been  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  that,  I say,  is  the  most  serious  economic 
problem  that  confronts  industry  in  the  United  States  to-day,  be- 
cause somebody  has  to  pay  that  bill  and  it  is  the  industry  that  has 
to  pay  the  bill  and  it  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  I say  the  most  serious  thing  we  have  today  is  how  we 
can  so  increase  the  income  of  industry  as  to  be  able  to  pay  that  bill. 
I know  of  but  two  ways  to  do  it:  One  is  to  have  some  nice  fellow 
tome  along,  as  he  did  one  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  and  give  us 
something  like  the  steam  engine,  that  will  multiply  human  activi- 
ties by  100,  something  like  that.  Then  we  can  get  along  for  another 
generation,  and  the  other  thing,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  probable, 
at  least  more  ip  line  with  the  thing  we  are  talking  about  now,  is 


the  getting  together  of  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  the  man  that  1 am  looking  to  at  the  present  time  with 
the  greatest  faith  and  hope,  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  is  not 
any  of  these  men  that  go  around  talking  to  conventions  like  this, 
on  a day  like  this,  but  he  is  the  industrial  engineer,  that  can  go  into 
a plant,  machine  plant,  humanize  it  and  show  the  men  how  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  output  out  of  the  human  machinery  that  is  there 
that  his  predecessor  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  done,  to  show 
him  how  to  get  it  out  of  the  cogs,  the  wheels  and  the  pulleys,.  I 
think  that  is  where  we  have  got  to  look. 

I want  to  say  one  'or  two  things  more.  I do  not  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  cooperation  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee by  campaigning.  1 know  we  are  a nation  of  campaigners.  I 
discovered  during  the  war  that  we  can  sell  anything  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  we  want,  if  we  just  go  about  it  right,  and  we  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  a great  lot  of  campaigning  at  the  present  time. 
If  you  want  to  create  an  impression  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  cut 
the  price  down,  start  on  the  street,  do  a little  whooping,  yelling  and 
singing  and  the  depression  will  disappear  and  prosperity  come  in. 
It  may  be  so,  I doubt  it.  I do  not  believe  we  can  bring  about  co- 
operation between  employer  and  employee  by  campaigns,  because 
after  your  campaign  is  gone  you  have  still  got  the  same  people  left, 
and  the  problem  is  how  to  get  those  people  to  work  together.  Now 
we  are  having  a beautiful  time  over  in  Boston.  We  are  having  a 
cleanup  over  there.  We  have  two  or  three  judges,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  a lot  of  lawyers  in  high  positions,  the  bar  association  in 
Suffolk  and  Essex  counties  have  gotten  together  and  they  have  recoin 
mended  that  those  fellows  be  disbarred  from  the  practice  of  law.  1 
do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it.  but  I think  when  a lawyer  gets 
to  the  point  where  the  rest  of  the  lawyers  think  he  is  not  fit  to  prac- 
tice law  there  is  just  one  place  where  that  fellow  belongs  and  that 
is  behind  the  bars  for  life.  Of  course  they  are  not  going  to  get  there, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  a cleanup  compaign  we  are  going  to  put 
those  fellows  out  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  honest  government  in 
Boston  for  awhile ; not  very  long,  we  are  going  to  have  it  from  the 
time  the  folks  who  are  now  in  turn  the  key  and  get  out  and  the  time 
when  under  the  new  administration  there  is  something  to  take  up. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that?  Because  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  Boston  are  rascals,  always  have  been.  We  had  Captain  Mather. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  we  had  Boger  Williams,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Billy  Sunday,  and  this  winter  we  are  going  to  have  somebody 
else,  and  this  is  going  to  be  the  best  winter  for  saving  souls  for  many 
a day,  and  after  it  is  all  over  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  people, 
the  same  old  rascals  in  there  to  do  business  with  that  we  had  before. 
Captain  Mather  himself  was  something  of  a rascal.  I don’t  know 
whether  Irish,  or  what,  when  you  eliminate  the  nationality  you  have 
the  rascal  left  just  the  same. 

Take  a conference  like  this,  held  in  this  beautiful  room  where  we 
sit  today,  we  are  here  talking  about  co-operation  between  employer 
and  employee,  about  the  various  standards.  The  result  of  it  is 
not  going  to  be  much,  excepting  the  lowering  of  the  steam  pressure 
on  the  dial  of  three  or  four  of  us  that  stand  up  here  on  the  platform. 
After  we  go  out  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  kind  of  people  that 
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we  had  before  and  there  is  not  going  to  be  very  much  more  cooperation 
in  the  world  as  the  result  of  this  conference  or  as  the  result  of  our 
talk.  If  you  really  want  cooperation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee you  ought  to  pray  that  our  major  industries  get  into  the  same 
shape  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  in  today.  I really 
think  there  is  a fair  chance  of  a reasonable  degree  of  cooperation* 
I mean  the  kind  of  cooperation  I spoke  of  at  the  outset,  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Why  is  it?-  It  is  because  they 
have  come  to  a place  on  the  railroads  where  neither  side,  neither 
the  employer  nor  the  employee  can  get  what  he  wants  without  co- 
operation. The  consequence  is  wre  are  probably  going  to  have  co- 
operation on  the  railroads  before  very  long.  That  is  to  say,  we,  you 
men  and  women  that  are  here,  and  others  that  are  like  us  and  better 
than  we  and  worse  than  we  are,  all  over  the  United  States,  we  co- 
operate when  we  have  to  and  we  do  not  cooperate  when  we  do  not 
have  to.  We  are  going  to  get  a better  day  when  we  demonstrate  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  things  we  are  doing  today.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  the  better  things  brought  in  (by  campaigning  eloquence.  It  is 
going  to  come  simply  when  we  demonstrate  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
way  we  are  doing  it.  Then  we  shall1  have  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  settlement  by  such  econo  mi  c and  social  pressure  as  we  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  them,  then  perhaps  we  will  have  something  like 
cooperation,  but  I imagine  that  in  the  year  3000  A.  D.  you  may  per- 
haps be  having  a meeting  in  this  same  room  discussing  the  same  sub- 
jects that  we  are  talking  about  today.  You  will  not  call  them  by  the 
same  name,  if  you  did  you  would  not  get  anybody  here,  but  the  wise 
people  of  the  year  3000  will  know  how  to  invent  new  names  for  these 
old  things,  but  it  will  be  the  same  old  things  that  you  are  talking 
about  in  the  year  3000  A.  T>.  that  you  are  talking  about  now  and  there 
will  be  a whole  new  generation  of  people  in  those  days,  just  as  these 
persons  today,  there  will  be  good  coming  out  of  ^he  fight  of  3000  just 
as  there  is  good  coming  out  of  the  fight  of  1021,  and  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  in  the  year  3000  you  may  have  some  smart  chap  from 
Boston  to  come  on  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION:  THE  STATE 
Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  E.  Beidleman. 

The  government  factor  in  industrial  relations  is  so  new  as  to  almost 
verge  upon  the  radical.  For  years  there  were  but  two  sides  to  the 
industrial  problem — capital  and  labor.  The  economic  was  waged  be- 
tween these  two  has  been  so  persistent  and  relentless  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  names  suggests  enmity.  A big  step  toward  better 
industrial  understanding  was,  made  when  the  terms  employer  and 
employee  began  to  supplant  the  names  capitol  and  labor.  Another 
great  advance  was  made  when  the  public  was  considered  as  a factor  in 
industrial  relations.  The  consumer,  being  the  common  denominator 
in  all  industrial  problems,  although  we  were  slow  to  recognize  it,  has 
already  helped  considerably  towards  arriving  at  right  solutions.  The 
new  partner  in  industry — the  state  or  government — is  still  looked 
upon  with  considerable  suspicion. 

There  is  a reason,  of  course,  for  the  hesitation  in  bringing'  the 
government  into  our  industrial  affairs.  To  some  people  this  means 
government  ownership.  In  the  minds  of  others  it  suggests  a form 
of  autocracy  that  does  away  with  certain  inherent  rights  of  those 
who  work  and  those  who  employ.  There  is  precedent  enough  for 
either  contention.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  not 
the  function  of  the  government  to  control  industry,  but  rather  to 
regulate  it.  The  relation  of  government  to  industry  and  commerce 
must  be  primarily  that  of  preserving  equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
Rightly  conceived,  it  stands  for  the  square  deal  in  all  industrial 
issues. 

It  moves  in  the  realm  of  law.  The  business  of  the  state  in  its 
service  to  labor  and  industry  is  to  administer  and  enforce  the  labor 
laws  upon  the  statute  books.  In  this  Commonwealth  this  means  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  constituted  by  law  to  ad- 
minister some  twenty-live  or  more  laws,  nobody  knows  how  many 
more,  showing  the  necessity  for  the  codification  of  our  labor  laws. 
In  addition  there  are  some  thirty  or  more  safety  standards  or  codes 
which  are  drafted  under  the  law  and  intended  primarily  to  protect 
the  life,  limb,  health  and  morals  of  workers  in  industry.  The  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  organization  to  administer  and  to 
enforce  them  to  apply  to  the  employer  and  employe  and  in  more  remote 
sense  to  the  public.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  place  of  government 
in  industry  is  by  the  side  of  the  other  three  factors  and  in  a real  sense 
completes  the  partnership.  The  state  is  the  law  partner  of  the  firm. 

A closer  view  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
for  example  gives  an  idea  of  the  type  of  service  rendered.  The 
present  plan  of  organization  pi'ovides  for  two  Boards  - (1)  the  In- 
dustrial Board  and  (21  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Board,  five 
bureaus,  - (1)  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  (2)  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  (3)  the  Bureau  of  Employment,  (4)  the  Bureau  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  and  (51  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and 
one  Division  - the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering.  The  In- 
dustrial Board  in  its  organization  epitomizes  the  industrial  co- 
operation with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence. It  is  composed  of  the  Commissioner,  who  represents  directly 
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the  state,  a representative  of  employers,  a representative  of  employes, 
a representative  of  the  public  and  a representative  who  must  be  a 
woman.  In  fact  this  organization  is  almost  prophetic  of  what  per- 
haps is  the  next  advance  in  industrial  do-operation,  that  of  giving 
womanhood  her  due  recognition  as  the  fifth  partner  because  of  her 
increasing  participation  in  industry.  The  Industrial  Board  has  a 
two  fold  function  - (1)  to  .investigate  the  enforcement  to  I'  the  labor 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  and  (2) 
to  regulate,  or  to  make  rulings,  applying  the  labor  laws  to  specific 
cases.  Through  its  rulings  and  safety  codes  it  has  a direct  contact 
with  the  various  industries  of  the  state  and  serves  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employe. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  administer  the  Compensation  Laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  have  rendered  a very'  notable  service  that  has  won 
the  commendation  of  the  employer  and  employe  and  has  reached  into 
the  home  in  its  beneficent  decisions.  The  Bureau  of  Inspecton,  as 
“the  ieye  of  the  department”,  covers  the  entire  state  in  its  work  of 
inspecting  factory  conditions,  places  of  public  assembly  from  the 
standpoint  of  fire  and  panic,  and  similar  work,  covering  boilers, 
elevators,  and  the  guarding  of  machinery.  The  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitraton  is  empowered  to  offer  its  services  in  settling  indus- 
trial disputes  and  the  records  show  that  considerable  work  has  been 
done,  much  of  which  has  been  along  the  line  of  prevention  or  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties  before  an  open  -break  took  place.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment,  with  its  representative  councils  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  has  been  doing  an  excellent  piece  of  work  which 
is  showing  to  advantage  during  the  present  unemployment  crisis.  The 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is  doing  a humane  piece  of  work  in  restoring 
the  industrial  cripples  to  jobs  in  industry  which  make  them  happy 
and  self-supporting.  The  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  is 
offering  expert  service  along  such  lines  as  industrial  sanitation,  indus- 
trial medicine  and  engineering  problems  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  department. 

This  hurried  survey  of  the  scope  and  kind  of  work  covered  by  the 
Department  indicates  how  industry  may  profit  by  the  co-operation 
with  the  state.  The  old  idea  that  the  state  interferes  with  industrial 
progress  does  not  hold  good  when  one  knows  the  facts.  Of  course 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  kind  of  laws  that  are  enacted  by  our 
legislative  bodies.  It  is  just  as  important,  or  more  so  perhaps,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  right  persons  are  elected  and  selected  to  administer 
labor  laws.  Finally,  the  employer,  the  employe  and  the  consumer 
must  learn  to  call  upon  the  State  to  help  work  out  their  problems  in 
conferences  and  conventions  as  well  as  in  the  shop  or  factory. 
My  appeal  to  the  employer,  employe  and  the  consumer  is-  don’t  let 
the  state  be  your  prosecutor,  make  it  your  defender  and  protector. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

If  there  are  no  questions  on  papers),  or  if  you  do  not  care 
to  discuss  them  I would  like  to  make  an  announcement.  A reception 
and  dance  will  be  held  at  Willa  Garden,  Fourth  and  Chestnut  street 
at  9 o’clock.  Delegates  and  guests  can  secure  cards  at  the  Inform- 
ation Bureau.  We  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  have  all  delegates 
and  guests  come  to  this  party,  as  the  girls  call  it. 

I wish  also  to  state  this:  That  this  afternoon  the  topjc  “Women 
and  Children  in  Industry’’  will  be  discussed  from  four  different 
angles.  To  those  of  you  that  have  come  from  a distance  it  will  be 
quite  edifying  to  have  you  attend  this  session  because  of  the  promin- 
ence of  the  people  that  are  going  to  deliver  the  papers  and  subjects 
which  they  are  going  to  discuss. 

Our  meeting  will  adjourn  now  until  2 o’clock,  when  we  would  like 
to  have  the  men  come  here  as  well  as  the  women. 

On  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  the  speakers  “For  their  very  eloquent  dissertation  on  the  subjects 
and  the  splended  speeches  that  have  been  made”. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2 o’clck  1’.  M.,  October  23,  1921. 


* 
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WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  25,  1921. 


Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fels,  Presiding. 


SUBJECT:  Womeu  and  Children  in  Industry. 

(a)  Employment  of  Minors.  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director, 
Women’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(b)  Industrial  Fatigue  and  Seating.  Miss  Nelle  Swartz,  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Women  in  Industry,  State  Industrial  Commission, 
N.  Y. 

(c)  The  Massachusetts  Forty-Eight  Hour  Week  vs.  The  Eight 
Hour  Day.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Johnson,  Asst.  Commissioner, 
Departmtut  of  Labor  and  Industries,  Massachusetts. 

(d)  Employment  of  Women,  Miss  M.  Emmaline  Pitt,  Specialist 
in  Industrial  Relations,  Pittsburgh. 


Informal  Tea  at  Women’s  Club,  101  S.  Front  Street,  for  all  women 
attending  the  Industrial  Relations  Conference. 

Meeting  of  Representatives  of  Women’s  Organizations  at  Women’s 

Club. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Semple.  Woman  Member  State  Industrial  Board 

Chairman. 
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REMAKKS  OF  CHAIRMAN 

MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE:  Following  the  example  of  the  General 
Chairman,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  l am  going  to  call  your  attention  first  to  the  evening 
session,  to  be  held  in  this  house  tonight.  I also  call  your  attention 
to  the  safety  exhibit  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  and  ask  that  you  visit 
that  and  examine  it  carefully. 

Representing  the  General  Chairman,  Dr.  Connelley,  it  is  my  pleasure 
and  my  honor  to  introduce  the  Chairman  for  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Samuel  S.  Fels,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Fels,  as  President  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Consumers’  League,  is  well  known  to  every- 
one in  Pennsylvania  as  a leader  of  progressive  movements,  and  as  a 
woman  very  specially  interested  in  the  industrial  question  and  as 
being  very  specially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  women  and  children 
in  the  industries  and  that  is  the  subject  for  this  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Fels. 


Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fels: 

I am  not  going  to  take  any  of  your  valuable  time  to  make  an  ad- 
dress myself,  because  we  have  interesting  speakers  and  I am  sure 
you  are  all  waiting  to  hear  them.  The  first  speaker  on  the  program 
this  afternoon  is  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director,  Women’s  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  O.,  who  will  address  you  on 
the  “Employment,  of  Minors”.  Miss  Mary  Anderson  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINORS 
Miss  Mary  Anderson 

No  single  group  of  either  men,  women  or  children  can  be  considered 
by  itself  when  the  problems  of  industry  are  under  discussion.  If 
manufacturers  are  planning  a factory  where  women  are  needed,  they 
select  a city  where  men’s  wages  are  low.  If  mill  owners  want  workers 
they  advertise  for  whole  families,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  The  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  a local  paper  in  a large  southern 
city — “Wanted:  Families  of  spinners  and  spoolers  for  night  work. 
We  can  use  members  of  families  in  other  departments  of  the  mill 
and  can  let  some  members  of  families  work  in  the  day-time,  if  neces- 
sary.” The  work  of  women  is  frequently  the  result  of  insufficient 
wages  paid  to  men,  but  even  more  frequently  when  children  work, 
do  they  work  to  help  out  the  family  income.  The  result  of  this  early 
wage  earning  for  children  is  not  so  noticeable  until  they  become  men 
and  women.  When,  as  was  found  in  a recent  survey  of  a large  State, 
one-fourtli  of  the  women  had  either  not  gone  to  school  or  had  left  at 
ten  years  of  age  or  under  in  order  to  go  to  work,  you  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  woman  who  said,  “I've  never  had  a chance.”  If  a child 
goes  to  work  at  12  or  14,  can  you  wonder  when  she  grows'  old  if  she 
feels  as  one  old  woman  did,  “I’ve  had  nothing  but  hard  times  all  my 
life  and  I don’t  see  any  bright  spots.”  Even  from  the  manufacturers 
point  of  view  the  employment  of  children  is  not  all  sunshine.  One 
manufacturer  explained  that  lie  was,  letting  all  his  workers  under 
16  go,  leaving  only  women.  “Of  course,  you  pay  minors  less  but  they 
can’t  work  so  long  and  they  are  not  so  steady  and  I find  it  doesn’t 
pay”,  was  his  verdict. 

The  employment  of  minors  is  largely  the  employment  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years.  In  some  States,  as  in  Minnesota, 
they  carry  the  ages  of  minors  up  to  21  years,  and  the  minimum  wage 
is  set  for  minors  and  women.  A very  important  question  is  the 
setting  of  the  minor's  wage,  if  it  is,  a different  wage  from  that  set 
for  adult  women.  The  guiding  principle  in  setting  the  minimum 
wage  for  women  is  that  it  should  be  a living  wage  for  the  individual 
woman  and  it  is  usually  determined  according  to  budgets  and  the 
budgets  am  the  least  that  a woman  can  maintain  herself  in  food, 
clothing,  and  housing,  and  with  possibly  20  or  30  cents  a week  for 
amusements  and  10  to  20  centsi  for  donation  to  church  or  other  organ- 
izations and  a like  amount  for  self-improvement,  which  means  buying 
of  magazines  or  newspapers.  From  that  point  of  view  then  it  seems 
that  minorsi  should  not  be  treated  differently  from  the  adult.  It  is 
also  a fact  that  a minimum  wage  is  determined  upon  in  industries 
where  there  is  the  least  amount  of  skill  and  where  a 16-year  old  girl 
or  boy  could  do  practically  asi  much  work  as  an  IS  or  19  year 
old  and  with  practically  the  same  preparation  for  the  work.  We 
have  in  the  minimum  wage  legislation  provision  made  for  the  setting 
of  wage  for  apprenticeship  and  it  seems  to  me  that  provision  is  much 
more  wholsome  than  the  provision  for  the  setting  of  different,  wage 
for  minors.  After  all  we  think  of  the  apprenticeship  stage  as  being 
in  the  early  youth.  True  it  often  goes  into  the  more  mature  age  * 
but  that  is  likewise  taken  care 'of  by  the  apprenticeship  clause. 
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Another  problem  of  women’s  work  where  women’s  wages  are  more 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  minor  is  work  taken  home  from  the  fac- 
tory and  done  in  the  .home.  In  a study  made  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau  in  1919,  it  was  found  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  women  and  the  children  in  the  same 
family.  It  was  estimated  that  hourly  earnings  for  the  family  group 
averaged  11  cents  an  hour,  and  per  person  each  hour  3 cents.  In 
another  survey  of  home  work  made  by  the  Woman’s  Bureau,  one  wo- 
man said,  “Home  work  is  not  worth  bothering  with  if  the  children 
don’t  help.” 

Instances  were  found  of  very  young  children  working  hard  at  home 
work.  One  little  girl  of  nine,  whose  'mother  had  died  six  months 
before,  was  operating  a foot  press  at  the  noon  hour  when  she  was 
home  from  school.  She  seemed  to  be  the  principal  home  worker,  but 
it  was  her  aunt  with  whom  she  lived  who  took  the  work  from  the 
factory.  A younger  brother  and  a little  cousin  helped  slip  on  the 
rubber  bands  while  the  9-year-old  girl  worked  the  press.  When  she 
was,  asked,  “When  do  you  have  time  to  play?”  her  answer  was,  “Some- 
times on  Sunday”.  In  addition  to  taking  part  in  the  home  work  the 
children  often  carry  the  work  to  and  from  the  factories.  The  problem 
of  home  work  can  not  be  regulated  as  in  factory  work,  with  certain 
legal  limitations  for  women,  and  (others  for  children.  If  we  do  not 
believe  that  children  of  nine  should  Kvork  on  punch  presses,  it  isl  not 
enough  to  pass  laws  forbidding  their  employment  in  factories  where 
such  work  is  done,  but  it  must  be  made  equally  impossible  to  do  such 
work  at  home.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard women  from  themselves  for  the  law  would  have  to  be  against 
home  work,  not  that  women  could  do  it  and  not  children.  Women 
with  young  children  and  households  to  care  for,  are  the  ones  who  do 
the  home  work  and  the  right  of  any  woman  to  be  so  burdened  is  not 
an  individual  but  a social  question. 

The  problem  of  the  work  of  women  and  children  is  one  for  society 
as  a whole  to  consider,  and  no  one  interested  group  should  decide  on 
the  rules.  It  is  a just  rule  that  no  member  of  a jury  should  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  case  to  be  tried.  The  old  countryman  who 
charged  well  on  summer  for  cutting  a strip  of  grass  because  “it  was  a 
considerable  strip”,  the  next  year  when  another  man  did  the  cutting, 
said,  “He  ought  not  to  charge  you  much  for  that  little  snack”,  shows 
how  even  thei  size  of  a piece  of  land  looks  different  when  it  is,  a per- 
sonal problem. 

More  and  more  the  women  of  the  country  are  realizing  that,  al- 
though their  children  may  not  be  going  to  work,  it  concerns  them 
closely  that  other  children  areL  Hue  largely  to  this  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  laws  have  been  passed  in  all  but  two  States,  Utah  and  Wy- 
oming, fixing  a minimum  age  below  which  children  are  not  allowed  to 
work.  In  one  State,  Montana,  the  age  limit  is  1,6  years,  but  usual- 
ly it  is  14.  In  1916  a Federal  Law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  minors,  under  16  years  of  age  by  firms  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  191 S.  In  1919  another  Federal  Law  was  passed 
placing  a tax  on  all  products  of  child  labor  of  10%  of  the  entire  year’s 
profit.  This  is,  at  present  being  contested. 
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The  number  of  wage  earners  from  10  to  16  reported  by  the  1910 
Census  was  1,990,225.  These  included  workers  in  all  trades  and 
comprised  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  reported 
at  that  time.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  child  labor  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. A special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  Wo- 
men and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  tiro  Textile  Industry  shows  a decrease 
between  1880  and  1905  of  4.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  under 
16  employed  in  that  industry. 

In  two  large  cotton  manufacturing  sections,  the  New  England  and 
Southern  States,  the  former  shows  a decrease  from  1880 — 1905,  of  8.1 
per  cent  in  the  employment  of  children  in  the  textile  industry  and  the 
latter  2.2  per  cent.  This  report  was  issued  in  1910.  In  1920  and 
1921  surveys  made  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  showed  but  1.9  per  cent  of 
children  employed  under  16  years  of  age  in  Georgia  out  of  a total  of 
17,565  workers.  In  Rhode  Island  the  proportion  was  slightly  higher 
2.1  per  cent  of  28,269  workers.  These  figures  do  not  include  workers 
in  transportation,  agriculture  or  street  trades  and  in  Rhode  Island 
textile  workers  were  not  included  in  this  survey. 

These  figures  then  show  that  there  has  been  a considerable  de- 
crease in  the  employment  of  children  due  largely  to  the  very  effective 
education  carried  on  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
other  organizations  which  have  constantly  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic the  fact  that  the  children  have  a right  to  their  child  life,  to  their 
play  and  to  their  education,  and  the  right  to  grow  in  a healthy  atmos- 
phere to  be  strong  men  and  women.  The  first  child  labor  bill  as 
administered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  and  later  followed  by  the 
Revenue  Act  now  being  administered  by  the  Revenue  Bureau,  had 
a large  share  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  futility 
of  the  employment  of  children  in  factory  and  workshop.  But  the 
best  education  of  all  I believe  has  been  carried  forward  by  the  em- 
ployers themselves.  In  studying  the  problem  they  found  that  child 
labor  was  wasteful  labor — wasteful  to  the  children  and  to  the  in- 
dustry alike.  They  found  that  play  could  not  be  taken  away  entirely 
from  the  children  and  that  they  carried  it  into  the  factories — that 
they  were  not  dependable  workers  and  that  instead  of  employing 
two  or  three  childi’en  one  adult  worker  could  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  and  do  it  much  more  effectively  for  approximately  the  same 
pay  that  the  two  or  three  children  had  been  receiving. 

Industry  is  also  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  education,  as 
workers  more  and  more  take  part  in  discussions  and  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  they  have  knowledge  and  grasp  of  life  in  relation  to  these  ques- 
tions. During  the  war  we  found  an  appalling  amount  of  illiteracy 
among  the  four  and  a quarter  million  soldiers.  After  all  the  four 
and  a quarter  million  wrere  only  a small  proportion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  million  people  in  the  United  States;.  The  advance 
census  figures  are  now  telling  us  wdiile  illiteracy  has  decreased  to  a 
considerable  extent  since  the  1910  census  it  is  still  very  large — far 
too  large  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  citizens  as  a whole.  In 
the  experiment  at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  in  In- 
dustry where  the  only  qualifications  for  entrance  wTere  the  reading 
and  writing  of  English  and  a good  physical  condition  wre  found  girls 
who  had  only  gone  through  the  third  grade  in  school  and  some  had 
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entered  the  factories  and  mills  as  early  as  ten  years  of  age.  This 
situation  is  not  a healthy  one  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
country  as  a whole  and  while  we  have  remedied  this  condition  to 
a large  extent,  we  still  need  to  provide  better  facilities  and  extend 
the  compulsory  age  limit  so  that  the  minors  will  have  better  oppor- 
tunity for  education  before  entering  into  industrial  pursuits. 

The  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people  are  dependent  upon  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  and  the  foundation  for  this  can  be 
laid  if  we  give  opportunity  for  education  and  enlightenment  in  the 
early  youth.  On  this  opportunity  for  the  children  rests  the  future 
of  men  and  women  in  industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FATIGUE  AND  SEATING 
Miss  Nelle  Swartz 

T received  a wire  several  clays  ago  that  the  subject  of  my  talk  this 
afternoon  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  in  New  York 
Slate,  with  especial  reference  to  industrial  relations,  and  I was  very 
much  surprised  today  to  see  that  my  topic  on  the  program  was 
Industrial  Posture  and  Seating.  If  I had  known  that  it  was  down  a,s 
Industrial  Posture  and  Seating,  like  the  minister,  I should  simply 
have  brought  a speech  which  I gave  last  week  in  Boston  before  the 
Industrial  Safety  Council  on  Industrial  Posture  and  Seating. 

The  function  of  state  departments  of  labor,  as  they  are  popularly 
conceived,  is  that  they  are  simply  a law  enforcing  body.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  Chief  Inspector  of  one  of  our  large  departments  of 
labor  said  that  the  value  of  a state  department  of  labor  and  the 
measure  of  success  achieved  by  a state  department  of  labor  may  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  prosecutions  instituted  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  labor  law.  This  is  tantamount  of  saying,  of  course,  that 
the  efficiency  of  a policeman  depends  upon  the  number  of  thieves  in 
his  district,  or  that  the  success  of  a school  teacher  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  grammatical  and  other  errors  made  by  his  pupils. 

The  function  of  a state  department  of  labor,  as  we  see  it  in  New 
York  State,  is  that  it  is  first  a law  enforcing  body,  then  it  is  a policy 
making  body,  and  then  it  acts  as  a consultant  body.  In  order  to 
fulfill  these  obligations  a state  department  of  labor  should,  of  course,, 
employ  industrial  engineers,  industrial  positions,  employment 
workers,  personnel  workers,  statisticians  and  positions  of  all  kinds. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  have  at  all  times  an  ever  increas- 
ing fund  of  knowledge  scientifically  collected.  It  is  only  on  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge  that  intelligent  industrial  standards  can  be 
formulated  and  the  state  departments  of  labor  should  take  the  lead 
in  the  formulating  of  these  standards.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that,  practically  the  only  thing  that  state  departments  of  labor  did 
was  to  enforce  laws  regularizing  the  hours  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  the  granting  of  working  certificates  to  children.  To  do 
this  work  it  meant  not  much  more  than  detective  work,  as  important 
as  this  work  is,  which  we  realize,  the  kind  of  people  who  were  en- 
gaged at  that  time  by  the  state  departments  of  labor,  parctically  all 
that  they  needed  to  do  was  to  swoop  down  on  the  employer  after 
hours  to  see  if  he  was  violating  the  law  governing  the  employment 
of  women,  and  that  all  the  children  which  he  was  employing  had 
working  certificates. 

The  state  departments  of  labor  must  follow,  of  course,  the  new 
tendencies  of  labor  legislation,  they  must  watch  and  follow  the  new 
standards  in  industry  and  watch  the  development  of  industry.  The 
basis  of  labor  legislation  today  is  not  merely  the  limitation  of  hours. 
The  basis  of  legislation  today  is  the  fixing  of  standard  for  lighting 
and  for  ventilation,  the  looking  into  the  cause  of  industrial  accidents 
and  industrial  disease  and  trying  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  industrial  victims,  and  now  the  defective  method  of  the  old 
department  of  labor  must  give  way  to  the  scientific  work  on  the  part 
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of  the  personnel.  The  detective  inspection  used  to  be  performed  by 
rather  ignorant  and  inexperienced  men,  but  it  is  not  so  with  preven- 
tive work.  There  is  a growing  need,  of  course,  in  every  state  for 
specific  legislation.  There  is  a growing  need  for  specific  .rules  for 
certain  districts  and  for  certain  industries.  Special  industries 
must  have  exemption  and  so  the  whole  tendency  of  industrial  factory 
legislation  has  changed  and  our  state  departments  of  labor  have 
changed  with  them.  Because  of  the  realization  of  the  need  for  in- 
telligently coping  with  some  of  the  industrial  ills  and  because  these  ills 
were  particularly  apparent  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women, 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of  New  York  State  several  years  ago 
created  a Women’s  Bureau  as  a part  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Xow  the  function  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  is  primarily  in- 
formational and  policy  making.  In  the  organization  of  our  State 
Department  of  Labor  the  Women’s  Bureau  comes  under  the  heading 
of  informational  and  policy  making.  The  function  of  the  Bureau 
may  be  said  to  be  the  study  and  collection  of  material  which  can  be 
used  as  a basis  to  formulate  policies  and  standards  regarding  women 
workers,  to  promote  conditions  which  will  call  forth  the  best  energy, 
make  them  effective  workers,  increase  their  opportunities  for  sucess- 
ful  employment  and  provide  for  the  protection  of  their  life  and  their 
health.  The  actual  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  Xew  York  is 
determined  by  the  actual  needs.  As  for  example,  during  the  period 
of  the  war  when  women  were  replacing  men  in  such  large  numbers 
the  contribution  which  we  made  at  that  time  was  the  study  of  the 
replacement  of  men  by  women.  We  endeavored  to  inform  employers 
the  process  on  which  women  work  most  sucessfully,  of  the  dangers 
of  employing  them  at  certain  industries  on  certain  processes  and 
of  the  dangers  to  workingmen  and  women  of  underselling  their 
labor.  Several  years  ago  when  we  in  Xew  York  suffered  from  in- 
adequate telephone  service  the  government  of  the  State  of  Xew  York 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Women  Industry  to  make  a study  of  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  telepathy,  so  that  we  could  help  the  Public 
Service  Commission  in  the  fixing  of  rates.  We  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  telephone  industry  at  that  time,  made  definite  recommen- 
dations to  our  Public  Service  Commission.  The  contribution  which 
we  have  made  to  employers  on  the  safety  movement  is  a study  of  the 
working  accidents  which  affect  women.  The  compensation  and 
accident  material  which  have  been  collected,  the  sexes  have  never 
been  separated  and  so  employers  and  safety  engineers  did  not  know 
which  accident  the  women  suffered  and  so  our  Bureau  made  this 
study  in  cooperation  with  our  Compensation  Bureau,  to  find  the 
cause  of  accidents  among  women.  We  discovered,  for  example,  that 
the  working  women  of  Xew  York  State  played  no  part  whatever  in 
the  safety  movement.  Ever  since  1881  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
of  Xew  York  a law  requiring  that  all  owners  of  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  should  provide  seats  for  their  women  workers, 
and  yet  our  state,  nor  any  state  in  the  Union,  had  ever  collected 
material  to  help  employers  understand  i he  question  of  industrial 
posture  or  to  help  them  in  fixing  standards,  of  seating  their  workers. 
Our  Bureau  last  year  made  a report  on  the  question  of  industrial 
posture  and  seating.  Out  of  which  has  grown,  1 think,  in  the  last  three 
months  requests  from  121  employers  to  come  into  their  factory 
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and  help  them  in  meeting  the  problem  of  industrial  posture.  The 
last  report  which  our  Bureau  lias  made  is  the  study  of  conditions 
of  employment  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores  in  New  York  State.  This 
industry  as  you  know,  is  a growing  industry,  and  87  per  cent  of  the 
employed  are  women  and  we  were  called  upon  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  employment  of  women  in  this  very  growing  industry,  with 
particular  reference  as  to  what  standards  could  be  formulated  to 
increase  efficiency  of  the  salespeople  and  to  advance  their  opportun- 
ity for  profitable  employment.  We  particularly  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  wages,  to  throw  light  on  the  wage  payment  in  this  industry, 
to  present  the  attitude  of  the  managers  and  workers  towards  wage 
payment  and  to  suggest  a line  of  development  which  would  be  more 
acceptable  and  scientific  payment  procedure. 

In  closing  may  I say  that  if  departments  of  labor  are  to  fulfill  the 
trust  and  the  responsibility  which  has  been  placed  upon  them  and 
if  we  are  to  have  the  confidence  of  all  classes  in  a community,  and 
if  we  are  to  make  a genuine  contribution  toward  that  most  difficult 
of  all  industrial  problems,  human  problem,  you  must  see  to  it  that 
departments  of  labor  secure  the  most  efficient  and  most  highly 
equipped  personnel. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Miss  M.  Emmaline  Pitt. 

Madam  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  this  assembly.  I 
thought  perhaps  I might  deviate  a little  from  the  set  program.  I 
was  to  speak  just  a few  minutes  on  what  is  closest  to  my  heart, 
and  that  is  industrial  relations.  So  with  your  permission,  Madam 
Chairman,  I will  make  the  change,  perhaps  not  out  of  place,  since 
we  have  so  many  gentlemen  in  the  audience.  Out  of  the  yoke  of 
Egyptian  bondage  came  the  redemption  of  God’s  people;  out  from 
under  the  rod  of  Israel  came  a great  power  and  so  1 believe  out  of 
this  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  present  will  come  a higher 
standard,  at  least  I hope  so,  though  perhaps  slow  and  gradual,  comes 
a higher  standard  than  we  have  ever  known  of  industrial  relations. 
When  we  pause  to  consider  what  we  face  today,  when  we  trace  along 
through  time  the  different  upheavals  in  the  industrial  world,  w'hen 
we  glance  back  to  the  Constitution,  when  we  look  at  the  trouble  out 
in  Indiana,  the  outbreaks  in  Allegheny  County,  what  we  had  on 
Irvin  field  in  Pennsylvania,  where  men  and  children  lived  in  tents 
on  the  hillside,  where  they  suffered  all  that  misery  during  the  winter- 
time; when  we  look  at  all  those  things  and  see  perhaps  what  we  are 
approaching  now,  it  certainly  impresses  us  as  a very  serious,  critical 
situation  today.  Down  in  West  Virginia  we  see  today  the  most  vivid 
lesson  of  how  men  look  at  the  industrial  world  today.  They  are 
men  who  look  at  you  calmly  and  tell  you  what  they  intend  to  do. 
It  would  touch  a heart  of  stone  perhaps  to  go  into  that  district  and 
see  and  to  know  how  they  are  losing  faith  in  men,  and  I regret  to 
say,  some  in  God.  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  who  have  gathered 
here  on  this  great  mission  today,  I hope  you  will  think  seriously. 
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very  seriously,  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  each  one  of  us 
in  trying  to  solve  this  greatest  problem  of  the  age.  The  temper  of 
the  present  age  shows  men  do  not  desire  generosity,  they  want 
justice.  Instead  of  alms  they  demand  work.  In  the  light  of  these 
two  characteristics  that  are  before  us  today  we  find  a strange  link, 
in  a way  strange,  in  some  of  the  radical  methods  being  pursued,  and 
that  is  the  link  to  Christianity,  and  if  there  are  any  ministers  in 
the  audience  I wish  to  make  my  apology  now,  not  that  1 differ  with 
you  in  your  aim,  for  I try  earnestly  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Teacher,  but  I believe  the  paramount  thought  1 bring  to  you 
today  is  that  the  church  is  not  fullillling  its  mission  on  the  side  of 
industrial  relation.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  an  obvious  kinship  be- 
tween this  spirit  of  new  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. As  we  look  back  through  the  silent  centuries  of  the  past 
we  see  each  period  marked  by  certain  central  problems  as  paramount 
issues  to  be  battled  with.  We  speak  with  confidence  of  the  mission 
of  Christ  to  civilization,  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  of  the 
epoch  of  Napoleon.  So  through  the  warnings  against  greed  for 
gold  or  lust  for  power  we  have  reached  this  critical  hour  of  the 
twentieth  century,  with  our  greatest  problems  still  unsolved.  By 
universal  consent  I believe  industrial  relations  constitute  the  over- 
shadowing problem  of  the  day.  We  have  been  exempt  from  certain 
intensive  periods  of  this  industrial  struggle,  not  that  we  as 
Americans  have  solved  this  problem,  but  because  we  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  face  them,  but  today,  I believe,  the  battle  is  ours 
and  in  it  we  must  face  all  the  characteristics'  of  American  life  which 
are  combined  to  make  the  struggle  perhaps  more  intense  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world.  The  vastness  of  our  concentrated 
wealth  on  the  one  side,  independence,  vigor  and  political  power  of  the 
common  people  on  the  other  side,  unless  we  get  busy  at  once,  seems 
to  forecast  a long  drawn  out  struggle.  Nations  do  not  die  for  wealth 
by  the  socialistic  assailants  but  they  die  through  injustice.  History 
tells  us  that  often  through  some  age  or  other  the  historical  oppor- 
tunity comes,  such  as  this,  perhaps,  we  have  just  passed  through, 
which  stimulates  the  production  of  wealth,  as  in  our  war  period, 
which  breaks  up  the  rigid  order  of  the  past  and  frees  the  energy  of 
aggressive  personalities  and  new  classes,  quickens  the  intelligent 
life,  intensifies  the  sense  of  duty  along  patrotic  lines.  But  there 
comes  a moment  when  progress  stops,  and  that  is  when  perhaps  as 
one  side,  a certain  class,  appropriates  the  results  of  labor  and  forti- 
fies the  right  by  suppression  and  consumes  perhaps,  as  we  are  told, 
in  luxury  what  it  has  taken  from  the  other,  which  is  a condition  that 
we  must  help  to  correct.  Then  comes  bitterness  and  strife  and  dis- 
tress and  waning  service  and  duty  to  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
seems  to  come  the  stopping  place  of  noble  action.  Men  no  longer  love 
the  Commonwealth  because  it  does  not  represent  the  real  Common- 
wealth of  the  common  people,  it  does  not  stand  for  the  great  rank  of 
labor  which  upholds  its  greatest  power.  Exploiting  creates  poverty 
and  poverty,  we  know,  is  followed  by  physical  degeneration.  Educa- 
tion, art,  wealth  and  culture  may  continue  to  advance  and  may  even 
attain  to  its  most.  The  trouble  was  intensely  felt,  as  the  industrial 
question  today  is  bound  to  find  some  channel  of  expression  and  we 
see  it  in  our  midst  today  and  in  this  subject  of  industrial  relation 
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we  want  to  know  what  men  in  these  days  think  of  duty  and  what 
women  think  of  business  obligation  and  how  they  are  endeavoring  to 
fulfill  the  great  end  of  life.  The  philosophy  of  the  common  people 
is  faith  with  God  but  as  soon  as  the  philosophy  of  the  business  world 
encounters  philosophy  such  as  this  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  that  the  Christian  law  of  love  is  valuable  and  an  obligation 
for  business  as  well  as  private  life  we  hear  such  expressions  as  “do 
not  mix  religion  in  business,  business  is  business.”  These  common 
maxims  show  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a radical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  life  and  the  Christian  realizes  the  conduct 
would  forbid  many  transactions  common  in  our  industrial  world  to- 
day. 

Thus  wealth  is  perhaps  on  two  different  sides,  each  governed  by  a 
law  all  its  own.  When  a man  lives  a respectable  and  religious  life 
in  one  part,  of  the  city  and  a life  of  business  in  the  other  they  say 
lie  leads  a double  life,  and  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  condi- 
tion forced  upon  Christian  businessmen  today  by  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Christianity  and  competitive  commerce.  They  have  tried  to 
do  what  Christ  declared  impossible,  to  serve  God  and  mammon.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  many  try  to  maintain  their  faith  in  their  own 
integrity  by  denying  that  business  methods  of  today  antagonize 
Christianity.  But  the  rest  of  the  community  judges  very  differently. 
The  moral  sincerity  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  churches 
today  are  questioned  by  the  public,  which  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  situation  in  which  the  great  business  man,  the  captain  of  in- 
dustry, finds  himself  today.  This  condition  deeply  affects  the  moral 
prestige  of  the  church  and  they  are  forced  into  the  defensive  attitude 
instead  of  the  challenge  of  the  community  to  measure  up  to  a higher 
standard  of  moral  ethics.  When  two  moral  principles  are  thus 
forced  into  antagonism  in  daily  life  the  question  is  which  will  be 
stronger?  If  the  church  cannot  Christianize  commerce  then  com- 
merce will  commercialize  the  church.  When  churches  buy  and  sell 
they  frequently  drive  hard  bergains  and  when  they  hire  and  dismiss 
their  employees  they  are  giving  criticism  to  the  method  of  the  labor 
market.  In  the  usage  of  the  church  these  domestic  and  moral  ethics 
which  savor  of  antagonism  and  commercial  methods  today  are  con- 
siderably toned  down,  or  the  edge  is  so  blunted  by  some  sort  of  an 
exegesis'  that  it  is  shown  by  the  one  explaining  it  that  it  is  not  intended 
for  this  hour  of  industrial  and  social  life  but  perhaps  for  the  millen- 
ium.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I believe  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I say  to  you  that  the  church  is  not  fulfilling  its  mission  as  far  as 
industrial  relations  are  concerned. 

If  we  travel  out  over  the  great  industrial  centers  today  and  look 
at  the  thousands,  of  men  and  women  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  when 
we  look  at  innocent  little  children  scarcely  clad,  with  hardly  anything 
to  eat, — suidi  homes  I have  been  in  within  the|  last  ten  days, — we  ask 
ourselves  “Where  is  the  blame?”  Surely  s,u|ch  conditions  demand  a 
cause  and  in  this  conference  you  will  get  the  cause  and  seek  a solution 
for  many  of  these  grievous  questions.  While  we  are  here  let  us  seek 
to  erystalize  at  least  some  plan  that  will  relieve  the  intensity  of  the 
situation.  The  ideal  standard  of  industrial  relations,  I believe,  will 
only  be  attained  when  the  hearts;  of  men  become  filled  with  that  spirit 
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of  the  Master,  when  the  selfishness  of  greed  on  both  sides,  when  the 
criticism  and  fault  finding  of  labor  is  thrust  aside 'for  a greater  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  the  captain  of  industry  leans  forward  to  meet  him 
half  way,  then,  I believe,  we  will  come  near  that  better  and  stronger 
life  which  means  much  to  our  nation  today. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FORTY-EIGHT  HOUR  WEEK 
vs.  THE  EIGHT  HOUR  DAY. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Johnson. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss,  the  forty-eight  week  and  the  eight 
hour  day  I think  it  might  be  well  to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  eight 
hour  day.  I say  this  decidedly  after  the  experience  I had  here  last 
Avinter,  when  I spoke  in  this  chamber  for  the  eight  hour  day,  I sup- 
posed, only  to  discover  after  I had  concluded  that  what  I was,  expected 
to  advocate  was  not  the  forty-eight  hour  Aveek,  as  I had  done,  but  the 
forty-four  hour  week,  as  I had  not  done.  Under  the  circumstances 
I accept  as  poetic  justice  that  I should  be  asked  to  speak  on  this 
subject  again. 

I am  going  to  assume  the  form  of  legislation  to  be  considered  as 
the  eight  hour  legislation  is  not  the  type  in  vogue  in  Montana,  Arizona, 
California,  but  rather  the  form  embodied  jin  the  measure  as  it  was 
introduced  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  last  winter  and  which 
obtains  in  actual  practice  in  certain  branches  of  organized  industry, 
notably  garment  and  printing  trades. 

There  is  another  matter  I want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset,  and  that 
is  that  I have  no  particular  acquaintance  with  this  particular  form 
of  legislation,  its  pticualiar  advantages  or  disadvantages,  so  that  I 
shall  haATe  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  telling  you  about,  the  Massa- 
chusetts law,  what  it  is,  Iioav  it  functions  and  the  principal  respects 
wherein  it.  differs  from  the  eight  hour  day. 

The  forty-eight  hour  Iuav  of  Massachusetts,  went  into  effect  in  July, 
1919,  so  it  has  bcfen  in  operation  for  something  more  than  two  years. 
This  year  an  important  amendment  was  enacted,  effective  last  August, 
which  extends  the  scope  of  the  law  so  that  it  now  covers  practically 
the  women  avIio  are  actively  employed  outside  of  professional  and 
clerical  lines,  private  domestic  sendee  and  farm  labor.  Specifically 
the  law  covers  women  and  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  both 
syxes,  employed  in  laboring  in  factories,  workshops,  mercantile,  me- 
chanical, manufacturing  establishments,,  for  exjiress  transportation 
companies,  in  telegraph  exchanges  or  telephone  offices,  in  hotels, 
laundries,  manicure  and  hair  dressing  establishments,  private  tele- 
phones, switch  boards  or  as  elevator  operators.  You  see  the  Massa- 
chusetts laAv  enumerates  the  type  of  operation  covered  instead  of 
making  a>  blanket  provision,  as  the  Pennsylvania  laAv  does.  For  the 
women  and  minors  in  the  occupations  listed  )the  law  provides  a max- 
imum nine  hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  AA^eek.  There  is  no  limi- 
tation confining  the  number  of  days  that  may  be  Avorked  a week,  as  in 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through  the  operation  of  two  other  laws  that 
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result  is  secured  for  practically  all  the  workers  affected  by  the  forty- 
eight  hour  law.  For  example,  the  one  day  rest  in  seven  law,  which 
applies  to  all  employees  in  manufacturing  establishments!  and  all  the 
other  establishments,  with  certain  insignificant  exceptions,  among 
which  are  hotels,  restaurants  and  drug  stores,  and  tbe  child  labor  law, 
which  provides  for  boys  under  eighteen  and  girls  under  twenty-one  for 
most  of  the  occupations  covered  by  the  forty-eight  hour  law  and  six 
day  week. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  child  labor  law  in  connection  with 
the  forty-eight  hour  law,  which  I will  mention  here,  and  that  is  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  employees  under  sixteen  to  an  eight  hour 
day.  For  minors  under  sixteen  in  the  Massachusetts  law  is  an  eight 
hour  law.  Then  in  connection  with  the  continuation  school  law, 
which  requires  attendance  of  employed  minors  from  foiirteen  to  six- 
teen at  continuation  schools  at  least  four  hours  a week,  with  the 
further  requirement  that  time  must  be  counted  as  time  actually 
worked,  which  brings  the  actual  working  schedule  for  such  minors 
to  a forty-  four  or  in  some  cases  to  a forty  hour  -week,  according  to 
the  running  schedule  of  the  establishment  where  they  are  employed. 

The  Massachusetts  law  makes  no  provision  for  overtime  to  make 
up  the  time  lost  on  adcount  of  legal  holidays.  There  is,  however, 
provided  for  overtime,  when  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  danger  and 
health,  property,  public  health  or  public  safety.  Most  laws  limiting 
the  hours  -of  labor,  asi  you  know,  make  provision  for  some  exemption. 
The  Pennsylvania  law',  I believe,  exempts  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ners.  The  Massachusetts  law'  provides  for  exemption  for  manufac- 
turing establishments  where  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
lias  deemed  the  occujiation  to  be  seasonal.  In  such  cases  the  weekly 
limit  may  be  fifty-tw’o  hours,  provided  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays^  does  not 
average  more  than  forty-eight  a week.  So  much  for  the  law  itself. 

I assume  that  you  would  be  deeply  interested  in  the  effect  of  the 
law,  whether  it  has  driven  industry  out  of  the  state  because  of  re- 
placement of  women  by  men,  reduced  women’s  wages,  or  had  an}r  of 
the  other  dire  results  predicted  when  it  was  first  enacted.  Also  what 
is  the  attitude  of  employers  and  employees  towards  it?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  made  no  special  investigation  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  its  acceptance.  The  general  inspection  work 
of  the  department  and  the  complaints  received  regarding  violations 
give  an  indication  of  the  results  and  these  indicate  for  the  great 
majority  of  employers  a ready  acceptance  of  the  law,  a willingness  to 
put  it  into  operation.  The  law  went  into  effect  with  practically  no 
difficulty  and  apparently  little  inconvenience  to  those  affected.  A 
good  many  employers  anticipated  the  time  when  the  law  would  be- 
come operative  and  adopted  a reduced  schedule  prior  to  that  time. 
Where  violations  were  found  they  were  ususally  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  law  rather  than  to  any  intent  to  evade  and  very  largely  they  were 
in  small  establishments  and  point  for  more  need  of  educational  work 
in  explaining  the  labor  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  on  wages,  the  investigations  and  inspec- 
tions made  by  the  minimum  wage  commission,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
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branches  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  give  some  indi- 
cation. For  tho  occupations  covered  the  inspection  work  showed  that 
in  most  cases  where  workers  Avere  employed  there  had  been  just  prior 
to  the  date  the  law  went  into  operation  increases,  usually  just  the 
amount  compensated  for  shorter  hours,  although  in  some'  instances 
it  was  larger  than  it,  so  that  employees  benefitted  not  only  by  reduced 
hours  but  by  increase  in  wages. 

The  Federal  Women’s  Bureau  made  a study  of  the  operation  of  the 
forty-eight  hour  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1920,  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  They  collected  as  a basis  for  that  study  two  types  of  establish- 
ments whore  women  and  men  were  employed  and  where  women  did 
not  predominate,  so  that  it  would  give  a fair  indication  of  the  results, 
the  industry  selected  being  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  and  elec- 
trical appliances.  Becords  were  taken  for  the  establishment  in  April, 
three  months  prior  to  the  date  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  again  in 
October,  three  months  after  it  had  been  in  operation.  The  records 
were  taken  for  the  total  number  of  months  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women,  to  show  whether  there  was  any  change  in  the  proportion  of 
women  employed.  The  result  of  that  study  showed  that  during  the 
six  months’  period  there  was  an  increase  of  something  like  9 per  cent 
in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the  establishment  in  question 
and  practically  no  change  in  the  proportion  which  women  represented 
of  the  entire  working  force,  there  was  a decrease  of  a fraction  of  1 per 
cent.  The  effect  on  wages,  as  found  by  Stlie  Women’s  Bureau,  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  inspection  work  in  the 
minimum  Avage  division.  That  is,  after  the  majority  of  piece  rate 
workers  received  increases  in  rates  and  that  there  were  something  like 
21  establishments  that  report  on  the  change  in  rates  and  out  of  that 
number  17  had  increased  both  time  and  piece  rates,  7 had  increased 
time  rates  and  1 increased  piece  rates  and  only  1 out  of  the  group 
had  made  no  change  in  rates.  There  Avas  only  one  case  reported  Avhere 
a decrease  in  compensation  resulted  in  lessening  the  price  for  Avomen. 
That  Avas  in  one  of  the  electrical  plants  and  with  that  one  exception 
no  case  discrimination  against  women  on  account  of  the  change  was 
either  found  or  reported. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
change  in  hours  on  production,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  form  of 
evidence  in  which  employers  are  most  interested.  There  have  been 
a number  of  attempts  to  get  information  but  there  are  so  many  factors 
involved,  rate  of  pay,  kind  of  work,  Avhether  manual,  machine  or  hand 
work,  type  of  workers  and  kind  of  management,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascribe  any  particular  result  to  any  particular  factor.  Very 
significant  testimony  with  respect  to  the  effqct  of  shorter  hours  and 
production  Avas  given  by  one  of  the  largest  textile  concerns  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  largest  employers  of  women  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  that  was  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  this 
testimony  was  given  in  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Out- 
look six  months  after  the  law  had  been  in  operation.  The  (article  was 
entitled  “Clothing  and  Value”  and  the  section  to  which  I refer  Avas 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  and  increased  output.  I intended  to 
read  an  excerpt  from  that  to  you  to  illustrate  the  point,  but  unfor- 
tunately I am  unable  to  do  so,  as  I Avas,  relieved  of  all  my  papers  and 
other  belongings  in  New  York  this  morning.  However,  the  writer 
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stated  that  the  reduction  in  hours  and  increase  in  wages  which  had 
accompanied  that  reduction  had  resulted  in  increased  output  and  in 
greater  efficiency  than  the  concern  had  ever  known  in  the  past.  I 
think  the  most  signiicant  testimony  given  asi  to  the  effect  of  the  law 
comes  through  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  passed  this  year  ex- 
tending very  widely  the  scope  of  the  law,  including  certain  few  women 
and  girls  who  had  not  previously  been  covered,  women  in  hotels, 
laundries  and  manicure  and  hair  dressing  establishments  motion 
picture  houses  and  private  switch  boards  and  elevator  operators,  who 
had  not  previously  been  covered. 

The  enactment  of  that  law,  under  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
action  by  legislatures  in  neighboring  states  on  some  measures,  and 
in  view  of  the  time  of  the  fact  that  this  work  on  account  of  business 
depression  was  considered  a particularly  unfavorable  one  to  secure 
labor  legislation  of  any  sort,  because  I think  pretty  definite  proof  as 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  that  original  legislation  was  brought 
in  by  the  working  men  and  women  themselves.  There  was  practically 
no  opposition  to  its  passage  and  apparently  lawyers  and  the  public 
accepted  it  as  the  natural  correlary  to  the  existing  law. 

The  Massachusetts  law  has  certain  defects.  I do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  with  you  that  the  Massachusetts  law  is  ideal,  because, 
it  is  not.  There  are  certain  very  serious  defects  in  the  measurei  and 
1 should  like  to  take  just  a few  minutes  to  call  your  attention  to  these. 
Particularly  among  these  are  the  provisions  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
words  “in  laboring”,  which  restricted  the  operation  of  the  act  to 
women  employed  in  laboring  as  distinguished  from  clerical  work. 
The  inclusion  of  the  seasonal  exemption,  the  provision  for  a nine 
hour  day  and  the  lack  of  any  limitation  on  the  number  of  days 
worked  per  week,  and  most  serious  of  all  is  the  lack  of  a definition 
of  the  terms  day  and  week.  Because  of  this  last  mentioned  fact  it  is 
possible  in  establishments  which  are  not  covered  by  the  one  day’s 
rest  in  seven  law,  to  so  arrange  the  working  schedule  as  to  practically 
defeat  the  intent  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of  drug  .stores,  for  example, 
it  is  possible  by  starting  the  shift  on  some  day  other  than  Sunday  and 
by  having  a short  shift  one  week,  to  require  women  to  work  as  many 
as  57  hours  the  following  week,  and  such  practices  are  not  only  pos- 
sible but  they  are  actually  being  put  into  effect,  and  according  to  a 
recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  do 
that,  because  the  term  week,  as  used  in  the  law,  is  not  defined  and  it 
is  defined  by  the  Attorney  General  as  meaning  a calendar  week,  so 
that  the  prohibition  that  a woman  may  not  bei  employed  more  than 
48  hours  in  any  one  week  means  simply  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  48  hours  in  a week  beginning  on  Sunday,  but  tin  a week 
beginning  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  any  other  combination, 
the  limit  restriction  does  not  apply. 

The  same  condition  would  hold  with  the  term  “day”  so  that  it  only 
waits  for  some  enterprising  employer  to  arrange  his  schedule  so  that 
17  consecutive  hours  do  not  come  within  a calendar  day  to  establish 
that  as  a new  limit  for  the  working  day.  The  possibility  for  hotels 
and  all  night  restaurants  are  interesting,  but  from  the  health  stand- 
point the  value  of  such  an  elastic  forty-eight  hour  law  is  somewhat 
questionable.  The  inclusion  of  the  term  “in  laboring”  as  I mentioned, 
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restricts  apparently  tlie  application  of  the  law  to  the  manual  worker 
as  distinguished  from  the  clerical  worker.  There  have  been  conttict- 
ing  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  some  of  the  lower  courts. 
As  the  law  is  administered  it  applies  to  women  in  industrial  service 
as  distinguished  from  the  stenographer  or  bookkeeper. 

The  reason  for  the  seasonal  exemption  has  very  little  to  commend 
it.  That  otters  an  opportunity  to  break  down  the  intent  of  the  law. 
It  also  encourages,  or  tends  to  encourage,  a tendency  in  industries, 
which  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  unemployment.  That 
is  seasonal  and  when  once  granted  it  applies  for  all  time  practically 
and  not  only  to  the  establishment  which  asks  for  it  but  to  all  establish- 
ments in  the  occupation  and  not  to  a certain  group  only  but  to  all 
women  and  to  all  minors  over  16. 

The  nine  hour  limit  is  the  least  serious  of  the  defects  in  the  law, 
if  it  may  be  found  a defect.  I am  not  entirely  sure  that  it  is,  because 
it  provides  for  a certain  elasticity  in  the  operation  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  secured.  It  means  possibly  the,  meeting  of  individual 
needs  and  is  some  times  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  employee  just 
as  much  as  to  the  employer  It  means  in  many  cases  instead  of  the 
half  holiday,  which  would  not  be  secured  in  the  case  of  a rigid  eight 
hour  law  for  the  eight  hour  working  day.  I think  the  majority  of  the 
women  workers  prefer  the  Saturday  half  holiday  to  a somewhat  long- 
er schedule  possibly  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  eight  hours 
straight  through  six  days.  In  actual  practice  it  means  eight  and  one 
half  hour  days  for  say  five  days  in  the  week,  with  five  or  five  and  a 
half  hours  on  Saturday,  and  in  some  cases  it  means  actually  an  eight 
hour  day  and  the  forty-four  hour  week. 

With  reference  to  the  forty  four  hour  week  by  legislation,  so  far 
as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  more  im- 
portant to  remove  the  inconsistencies  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
law,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  hour  limit  further.  There 
are  doubtless,  operations  and  processes  where  a forty -eight  hour  week 
is  too  long,  where  an  eight  hour  day  even  is  too  long,  but  in  such 
special  cases  the  problem  can,  or  should  be,  met  b}’  intelligent  busi- 
ness management  somehow  or  other,  by  public  opinion  or  through 
collective  bargaining.  The  basis  for  legislative  action  must  be  evi- 
denced for  a general  need  of  the  change  and  it  must  be  supported  by 
strong  public  opinion.  We  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  adoption  of 
the  forty-eight  hour  week.  There  is  need  for  greater  uniformity  in 
the  labor  laws  and  I think  more  benefit  will  be  secured  to  employees 
by  trying  to  secure  uniformity  in  labor  laws.  liaise  the  standards 
of  given  states  to  those  that  have  already  been  adopted  and  approved 
in  other  states  rather  than  trying  to  perfect  substitute  standards  in 
single  states. 

The  adoption  of  a forty-eight  hour  week.,  an  effective  one,  1 do  not 
mean  one  like  the  Massachusetts  law,  but  tin*  adoption  of  a model 
forty-eight  hour  law  by  an  industrial  state  in  the  east  like  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York,  would  accomplish  more,  I think,  than 
anything  else  in  securing  the  general  adoption  of  a forty-eight  hour 
week.  It.  would  certainly  be  followed  by  some  legislation  in  the 
neighboring  states  and  I feel  confident,  if  we  persist,  in  securing  a 
more  effective  forty-eight  hour  law  in  Massachusetts.  1 do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  secure  much  farther  advance  in  effective  labor  legisla- 
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tion  in  Massachusetts  until  some  of  the  other  industrial  states  have 
taken  action.  In  this  connection^!  should  be  remembered  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  still  the  only  large  industrial  state  which  has  enacted  a 
forty-eight  hour  law, just  as  it  is  the  only  eastern  state  and  large 
industrial  state  that  has  enacted  minimum  wage  legislation,  or  any 
board,  and  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  competition  is 
frequently  shattered,  there  is  greater  variation  in  working  conditions 
within  the  state  than  outside.  The)  bugbear  of  competition  from 
other  states  with  less  stringent  labor  lawsi  persist  as  the  chief  object- 
ion and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  securing  high  standards  for  the  exist- 
ing laws.  So  I am  not  wholly  disinterested  in  the  position  I am 
taking  and  not  only  of  the  working  women  of  Pennsylvania  but  the 
working  women  of  Massachusetts  as  well,  in  saying  that  1 hope  Penn- 
sylvania will  enact  a model  labor  law  providing  for  reasonable 
restrictions  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children. 

DISCUSSION 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  With  Mrs.  Semple’s  permission  I would  sug- 
gest that  if  any  questions  are  to  be  asked  the  different  speakers  they 
may  be  asked,  or  any  discussion  in  the  subject  that  has  been  present- 
ed. Mrs.  Semple,  will  that  be  allowed? 

MRS.  SEMPLE:  Yes.  May  I ask  Miss  Johnson  a qustion? 
What  she  would  consider  a model  labor  law  for  women,  for  instance, 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  reflex  action  on  Massachusetts. 

MISS  JOHNSON:  I think  that  the  California  eight  hour  law  is 
a very  desirable  one.  That  provides  for  an  eight  hour  day  and 
forty-eight  hour  week.  I do  not  feel,  however,  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  an  absolutely  rigid  limit  on  the  number  of  hours 
per  day,  because  I think  that  where  you  have  a forty-eight  hour  week 
and  eight  hour  day  the  tendency  is  to  work  eight  hours  for  six  days  in 
a weqk  much  more  than  if  there  is  elasticity  in  the  schedule,  such  as 
is  secured  by  the  nine  hour  day,  and  that  feature  in  the  Massachu- 
setts law  is,  I think,  not  particularly  objectionable,  because  it  is 
definitely  limited  by  a forty-eight  hour  week.  It  does  not  apply  to 
minors  under  sixteen,  it  applies  only  to  those  over  sixteen,  and  it 
means  that  there  would  be  one  or  two  long  days  in  a week  possibly,  or 
possibly  a schedule  of  eight  and  a half  and  then  a shorter  schedule, 
but  aside  from  that  I think  the  California  law  is  desirable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  other  questions? 

I have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  a tea  that  is  to  be  given 
this  afternoon  by  the  Woman’s  Club,  from  4:30  to  6 o’clock,  an  infor- 
mal tea  at  thei  Woman’s  Club  of  Harrisburg,  101  South  Front  street, 
Front  and  Chestnut  streets.  All  Avomen  attending  this  conference 
are  invited  to  this  tea.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  1 think  Ave 
will  call  the  meeting  adjourned. 

MRS.  SEMPLE:  May  I explain  that  Mrs,.  Sackett  is  the  Avife  of 
the  Dean  of  Engineering  at  State  College.  Mrs.  Sackett  is  also  the 
Chairman  of  Education,  in  Pennsylvania  Organization  of  Women, 
known  as  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women,  an  organ- 
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ization  of  the  State.  As  the  Chairman  of  Education  in  that  organ- 
ization and  as  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Engineering  at  State  College, 
Mrs.  Sackett  is  tremendously  interested  in  extension  work  in  indus- 
trial education,  which  Professor  Sackett  is  carrying  on  from  State 
College  as  a centre.  I understand  that  Dr.  Sackett  has  in  extension 
classes  over  the  state  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  industrial 
workers, — men.  Mrs.  Sackett  feels  that  it  would  be  highly  disirable 
to  extend  that  work  to  the  industrial  women  of  the  state,  and  it  was 
the  hope  that  this  afternoon  she  would  be  able  to  present  and  speak 
rather  briefly  of  her  plans  in  that  direction. 

1 take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  state- 
ment in  order  that  the  women  who  are  here,  a number  of  whom  I 
know  were  interested  in  club  activities  throughout  the  state,  may  be 
prepared  for  a request  from  Mrs.  Sackett  that  they  be  interested  in 
that  particular  developement  of  education  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
and  may  I add  too,  Madam  Chairman,  to  the  gracious  invitation  to 
the  tea,  that  the  ladies  who  are  giving  it  would  be  pleased  also  to  have 
the  men  present  attend  that  tea.  The  invitation  is  to  all,  and  may  I 
add  also  this  item  of  information  concerning  the  program  of  this  even- 
ing. I am  told  that  this  evening’s  program  is  an  echo  of  the  great 
conference  on  unemployment,  in  which  we  have  been  so  much  interest- 
ed, held  in  Washington.  So  that  those  of  us  who  wish  first  hand 
information  on  what  was  done  there  may  secure  it,  I think,  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  by  attendance  on  this  evening's  session. 

I am  wishing  that  we  might  hear  also  from  Miss  Swartz  and  Miss 
Johnson  along  the  lines  of  this  discussion  of  legislation  that  would 
be  ideal  for  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  what  would  be  ideal  for  Penn- 
sylvania might  be  a guide  a little  bit  as  to  what  is  good  for  New  York 
and  what  Miss  Johnson  has  discussed  is  good  for  other  states  of  the 
Union  . Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  E.  CONNELLEY:  I would 
like  very  much  if  the  ladies  of  this  conference  would  be  at  the  meet- 
ing tomorrow  on  Industrial  education.  I do  not  believe  there  ever 
was  a time  in  our  history  in  training  the  young  people  the  way  in 
which  the  state  would  like  to  have  them  as  now,  and  if  the  women, 
both  in  other  states  and  here,  if  they  could  come  and  stay  tomorrow 
and  get  the  idea  of  just  wliat  it  means  to  have  these  extension  schools 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  I 
think  it  really  would  be  worth  while.  It  is  a serious  problem  with  us 
now  because  we  heard  this  morning  just  what  it  meant  for  the  people 
of  the  country  to  be  educated  along  certain  lines  and  last  summer  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  college  world 
there  was  a course  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Now  we  do  not  know,  as  laymen 
in  our  work,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  has  been  a good 
thing.  We  do  say  that  all  education  is  good,  but  we  are  not  sure) 
that  is  a step  in  the  proper  direction,  as  was  anticipated  by  the  people 
who  first  started  it.  Many  of  us  believe  that  it  is,  but  we  are  not 
sure  and  tomorrow,  if  in  the  papers  that  are  being  discussed  and  will 
be  read,  the  discussion  can  come  up  to  show  just  what  this  means  to 
the  country,  because,  as  I have  said  there  has  been  no  time  ever  in 
our  history  where  the  people  are  seeking  education  as  now  and  I 
would  like  so  much  to  have  you  come,  if  you  can,  to  this  meeting  to- 
morrow. 
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There  is  another  thing,  Madam  Chairman,  that  I would  like  to  ask, 
and  that  is’  this:  We  find  a-  great  deal  of  trouble  in  interpreting 
the  law  on  the  eight  hour  day  and  forty-eight  hours  a week.  Welhave 
after  all  had  to  consult  the  people  that  were  deeply  interested  in  it, 
the  workers.  Now  I say  this,  and  1 trust  1 will  not  be  misunderstood, 
1 say  this  to  those  who  are  handling  any  civic  body,  the  law,  not 
the  state,  but  those  who  are  destined  to  handle  the  law  and  go  into 
placesi  where  the  eight  hour  day  is  supposed  to  be  prevalent  according 
to  law,  and  where  they  will  work  for  the  summer  months  on  their 
own  direction  nine  hours  a day  and  work  less  on  Saturday,  I say 
that  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  people  who-  handle  the  law  outside 
of  the  state,  and  those  people  who  do  the  work.  In  the  Industrial 
Board  we  found  it  frequently  that  they  make  application  to  us  in 
many  of  the  houses,  in  many  of  the  shops,  during  the  summer  that 
they  would  like  to  work  the  forty-eight  hours  a week,  they  would  like 
to  work  as  they  want  to  work,  rather  work  ten  hours  a day,  some  of 
them,  but  they  do  not  want  to  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a 
week.  Now  I would  like  a great  deal  if  we  could  have  that  clearly 
understood  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  tries  to  do  the  very  best  it 
can  in  the  manipulation  of  its  laws  for  its  people  and  that  if  its  people 
who  arc|  employed  to  work  forty-eight  hours  a week  according  to  the 
statute  books',  care  to  work  one  day  ten  hours  and  another  day  nine 
hours  in  order  to  be  released  on  Saturday,  I wish  that  they  might 
take  time  before  they  begin  their  prosecutions,  to  look  into  it,  that  the 
state  is  doing  the  very  best  we  can.  You  see  we  are  just  a medium 
between,  if  you  please,  the  men  who  employ  people  and  the  people 
employed,  but  we  would  like  very  much  if  that  could  be  done  in  the 
few  minutes  you  have,  if  that  matter  could  be  discussed  here. 
If  I am  asking  too  much  1 am  perfectly  willing,  Madam  Chairman, 
to  do  as  we  did  before,  smile  and  sit  down. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  still  have  a few  minutes  at  our  disposal, 
I should  say  such  a discussion  is  in  order.  Will  you  open  such  a 
discussion,  Mr.  Connelley? 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY:  I have 
just  asked  the  question,  and  that  is  this:  Mr.  Macllwain  said  this 
morning,  who  is,  the  public  and  who  are  the  people?  Now  if  our 
law  says  eight  hours  a day  and  forty-eight  hours  a week,  those  of  you 
that  interfere  with  the  law  in  that  case  will  have  to  go  to  the  legisla- 
ture and  change  it,  and  we  would  like  awfully  well  to  know  now,  or 
at  any  time,  just  what  would  be  eight  hours  a day  or  forty-eight  hours, 
a week,  when  the  very  people,  working  in  July  and  August,  during 
daylight  saving  time,  we  have  many  times  been  corrected,  tried  to  be 
corrected,  and  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia  they  have  sent  petitions 
to  us  so  that  they  can  plan  their  work,  so  that  they  will  not  work 
Saturdays  at  all.  I wish  the  women  of  this  conference,  the  other 
people,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  would  try  to  define,  if 
they  can,  eight  hours  a day  and  forty-eight  hours,  a week.  We  want 
.just  a little  light  on  the  subject  in  administering  the  law,  because 
after  all  the  law  is  administered  for  the  people  and  for  the  best  that 
can  be  done.  Now  that  is  all,  Madam  Chairman,  I just  wanted  to  say 
that  while  we  were  in  this  meeting. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Miss  Swartz,  have  you  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject? 

MISS  SWARTZ:  In  New  York  State  we  have  a fifty -four  weekly 
law  and  nine  hour  day,  allowing  one  day  to  be  longer  than  nine  hours 
providing  that  one  day  is  made  shorter.  In  other  words,  we  allow 
a longer  day,  for  example,  on  Friday,  so  that  the  workers  may  have 
a half  holiday  on  Saturday.  The  tendency  in  New  York  State  is  to- 
ward a shorter  work  day.  The  employers  voluntarily  are  introducing 
the  eight  hour  day  in  their  shops  and  factories.  The  workers  them- 
selves and  many  of  the  employers  are  advocating  closing  all  day  Sat- 
urday, especially  during  the  Summer  months,  and  there  are  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  New  York  City  that  close  all  day  on  Sat- 
day  the  whole  year  through.  These  workers  and  these  manufacturers 
advocate,  of  course,  limiting  a work  week  rather  than  work  day,  be- 
cause many  of  them  feel  that  having  two  free  days,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  at  the  end  of  the  week  makes  up  for  any  long  day  which 
they  may  have  during  the  week.  The  fight,  if  I may  call  it  a fight,  in 
New  York  State,  that  we  have  had  during  the  last  few  years  on  a 
forty-eight  hour  week  has  been  cleared  up  around  this  argument  as 
to  whether  we  shall  allow  longer  work  days  during  the  week  in 
order  to  provide  Saturday  closing  all  day.  The  sentiment  in  New 
York  State  is  somewhat  divided,  although  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  employers  and  workers  themselves  are  in 
favor  of  closing  all  day  on  Saturday  and  thus  allowing  a longer 
work  day  during  the  week. 

MISS  JOHNSON:  1 think  that  the  workers  are  as  a rule  very 
much  desirous  of  having  a Saturday  half  holiday  or  if  they  can  all 
day  Saturday  and  a reasonable  extension  beyond  the/  eight  hour 
limit  is  usually  acceptable  to  the  employee  if  they  can  be  assured  of 
the  shorter  day  on  Saturday  and  shorter  work  week.  In  actual 
practice  where  a forty-eight  hour  week  is  adopted  it  really  means 
shorter  working  schedule  for  a great  many  establishments.  The  em- 
ployers in  Massachusetts,  many  of  them,  have  voluntarily  adopted  a 
fort-eight  hour  week  before  the  forty-eight  hour  law  was  enacted, 
and  at  the  present  time  many  of  them  are  operating  on  a forty-four 
or  forty-five  hour  schedule.  1 think  it  was  last  September,  at  the 
last  conference,  there  was  voluntarily  adopted  a seven  and  a half 
hour  day,  which  was  starting  work  at  9 o’clock  in  the  mornng  in- 
stead of  8:30  and  during  the  summer  they  closed  all  day  on  Satur- 
day. They,  of  course,  have  had  a shorter  working  week  than  most 
manufacturing  establishments.  I think  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments there  are  some  in  Massachusetts  that  operate  on  a five  day 
week,  and  that  in  those  cases  the  workers  prefer  the  longer  days  on 
other  days  with  the  provision  for  holidays  on  Saturdays. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  9:30  A.  M.,  October  20,  1921, 
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STABILIZING  INDUSTRY  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Evening.  October  26,  1921. 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 


Hon.  E.  E.  Beidleman,  Lieutenant  Governor  Penna.,  Presiding. 


SUBJECT:  Stabilizing  Industry  and  Employment. 

(a)  Prof.  H.  G.  Moulton,  University  of  Chicago, 

O’ 

(b)  Samuel  A.  Lewisolm,  New  York, 
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REMARKS  OF  GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CONNELLEY 

I have  one  or  two  announcements  to  make.  The  first  is  in  refer- 
ence to  a misprint  on  the  program  of  Thursday,  for  the. session  on 
workmen’s  compensation.  It  should  read  8 o’clock  instead  of  2 
o'clock ; as  it  is,  it  is  a misprint.  I hope  that  you  will  all  take  notice 
of  it.  We  consider  that  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  meetings, 
and  those  of  you  who  can  we  hope  will  remain  for  this  session.  ! 
also  notice  that  the  luncheon  tomorrow  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  inspectors  is  to  be  at  12:15  p.  m.  It  will  take  place  in 
the  grill-room  of  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Spicer,  who  has 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  must  know  those  who  will  attend  before 
10  o’clock.  It  is  quite  necessary,  indeed,  to  have  a full  meeting  of 
the  inspectors,  as  it  will  be  the  only  time  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  talk  over  some  work  for  the  balance  of  the  year;  and  i trust 
those  in  mv  hearing  who  are  acquainted  with  those  not  in  my  hear- 
ing will  carry  the  news  to  them. 

I feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  singularly  blest  this  evening,  because 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  two  years  I have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  to  you  as  chairman  of  this  meeting  a man,  I will  say  a 
young  man — he  will  always  be  a young  man  to  me — the  man  who 
will  preside  at  this  meeting.  And  when  I consider  what  he  has  done 
for  some  of  his  friends,  when  I consider  for  a moment  what  he  has 
carried  on  in  the  last  four  years,  a man  who  believes  in  human 
nature,  a man  who  tries  to  help  his  fellow-man.  if  the  fellow-man  be- 
comes discouraged  in  life  and  can  only  see  the  black  things  instead 
of  the  silver  lining,  and  one  who  has  never  failed  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment when  he  makes  one.  In  our  program  arrangements  here  it 
is  hard  to  get  a man  in  public  life.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  have  all 
the  men  who  would  like  to  appear,  even  though  they  are  willing  to 
appear.  The  conditions  of  the  country  are  such,  and  the  busy  men 
with  a tremendous  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do,  make  it  many 
times  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the  meetings  even  though  they 
want  to ; but  between  their  official  duties  and  the  railroads  and 
other  things  combined,  they  fail  the  people;  but  our  good  lieutenant- 
governor  lias  always  made  it  possible,  and  only  last  week  I have 
known  him  to  keep  an  engagement — there  are  no  state  police  here, 
so  I can  tell  you  he  rode  over  forty-five  miles  at  over  sixty-five  miles 
an  hour  to  keep  an  engagement.  So  if  you  get  in  trouble  for  speeding 
you  might  cite  this  thing,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  magis- 
trate who  has  made  the  charge  and  get  you  out.  He  is  noted  for 
helping  the  other  fellow  always.  I take  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  everybody’s  friend  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Lieut- 
enant-Governor Edward  E.  Beidleman. 
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REMARKS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Beidleman. 

Mr.  Commissioner,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  speeding  the  other 
night  was  provided  for  by  act  of  assembly;  so  there  is  authority  of 
law  and  reason  for  it.  Pennsylvania  was  mighty  proud  to  open  its 
triangle  road  between  York  and  Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg  and 
Harrisburg,  and  that  night  I was  away  late  by  reason  of  tilling  an 
engagement  at  York.  That  was  admissible;  but  you  have  no  reason 
to  break  the  speed-limit  on  account  of  its  having  been  exceeded  on 
that  night. 

The  conference  is  meeting  now  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
subject  of  stabilizing  industry  and  employment,  and  Dean  Donnelley, 
iii  his  usual  way,  has  selected  two  men  who  are  leaders  in  their  lines 
in  the  country ; in  fact,  he  has  selected  a student  of  Princeton  and  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  places  Princeton  on  the 
list  first,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  second  ; but  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  last  Saturday  defeated  Princeton  in  football,  it  is 
rather  a strange  coincidence  that  Chicago  would  rather  speak  first 
instead  of  Princeton  to-night.  It  is  not  because  there  is  any  feeling 
between  the  two  universities,  but  because  Professor  Moulton  desires 
to  take  an  early,  train,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
happens  to  be  a graduate  of  Princeton,  has  generously  acceeded  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  A gentleman  met  me 
tlie  other  day  and  asked  me,  “Who  is  Professor  Moulton?”  I replied, 
“Professor  Moulton  is  a professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  he  was  a member  of  the  war  policies  labor  board 
under  the  federal  government  during  tlie  war-period,  and  a student 
of  industry.”  That  much  1 knew  about  him;  and  when  I endeavored 
to  find  out  something  more  about  him  that  I could  say  in  introducing 
him — well,  you  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  took  liis  little  niece 
out  in  the  park  and  came  across  a colored  woman,  the  first  colored 
woman  the  niece  had'ever  seen.  She  was  taken  with  the  colored 
woman,  and  she  asked  her  uncle  about  it,  and  lie  said,  “That  woman 
is  that  way  all  over;”  and  she  said,  “O,  Uncle,  you  know  everything, 
don’t  you?”  Now,  Professor  Moulton  knows  everything  about  the 
stabilizing  of  industry  and  employment,  and  I take  very  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  him  to  you. 

Professor  IT.  G.  MOULTON,  University  of  Chicago.  Mr  Lieutenant 
Governor,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

The  subject  under  discussion  this  evening  is  in  no  sense  a new  one. 
It  has  been  with  us  ever  since  industry  became  complex,  ever  since 
industrial  society  became  highly  developed.  As  a background  of  what 
I am  going  to  say  this  evening,  I shall  therefore  read  to  you,  first, 
a brief  statement,  which  was  not  written  yesterday,  nor  the  day  before, 
nor  last  year,  it  was  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  after  I have 
read  tlie  statement,  which  I think  will  sound  familiar,  I will  tell  you 
when  it  was  written: 

“Ample  evidence  abounds  on  all  sides,  besides  the  returns  of  the 
board  of  trade,  to  show  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  commercial 
depression  in  England.  In  the  foremost  place  stands  the  iron-trade, 


one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  nation.  Lifter  a period  of  overflowing 
prosperity,  adversity  has  stepped  in  with  unprecedented  severity. 
Brices  were  run  up  to  extravagant  heights ; coals  were  easily  sold  at 
rates  unheard  of  before;  new  coal-mines  were  opened;  so  were  iron- 
mines;  immense  industrial  activity  spread  over  large  populations; 
laborers  were  eagerly  sought  after;  unions  found  a splendid  Held  for 
tneir  action;  strikes  urged  on  masters,  already  panting  to  hire  new 
workmen,  so  abundant  were  the  orders  coming  in,”  were  forced  by  the 
threat  of  strike  "to  concede  unwarrantable  wages;  profits  still  held 
on  successfully;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  how  wide  would  be  the  con- 
quests of  British  iron.  But  where  has  the  iron-trade  been  during 
tlie  past  few  years.  Let  Cleveland  answer,  with  her  shut  up  mines, 
her  unemployed  population,  her  depressed  wages,  her,  in  many  cases, 
extinguished  profits.  Finished  iron,  steamers,  rails  and  other  depart- 
ments of  iron  production  are  all  faint  with  slackness.  In  Wales, 


some  of  the  greatest  iron-works,  of  the  kingdom  were 


brought  to  a 


standstill.  The  export  of  British  iron  to  America  has  become  so 
slack  as  to  seem  on  the  poiut  of  extinction  altogether.  The  heart 
of  business  men  has  become  sick  with  disappointment  over  announced, 
but  never  realized  revivals.  Both  the  prosperity  and  the  depression 
of  the  coal  and  iron-trades  have  a very  significant  bearing  on  the 
cause  and  on  the  remedy,  if  any,  of  depressions,  such  as  that  which 
now  weighs  down  upon  England ; the  one  needs  as  much  attention  as 
the  other,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  Throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom (of  Great  Britian)  the  blow  has  fallen  heavily  on  wages,  in 
vain  have  unions  combined  with  extreme  combativeness  to  resist  the 
fall;  natural  forces  were  too  mighty  for  them.  Wages  which  were  not 
earned  by  the  value  of  the  products  created  could  not  last  without 
the  ruin  of  the  employers.  The  products  had  ceased  to  be  demanded 
in  the  same  quantities ; to  submit  to  half-time  or  lengthened  hours, 
which  would  cheapen  the  goods,  manufactured,  was  inevitable  under 
the  alternative  of  a total  cessation  of  work.  None  knew  better  the 
strength  and  range  of  the  depression  than  the  wage-receiving  work- 
men in  British  factories.  Even  members  of  parliament,  selected  to 
protect  the  wages  of  the  working  classes,  have  come  forward  to 
press  on  their  constituents  and  sympathizers  the  stern  necessity  of 
submitting  to  law  which  could  not  be  extinguished  by  vehement 
clamor  and  artificial  doctrines.  But  now,  let  us  widen  our  horizon, 
and  direct  our  eyes  to  foreign  lands.” 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  this  report  goes  on  to 
say,  the  depression  existed  throughout  industry.  That  was  written 
in  1877,  after  three  years  of  business  depression.  But  1877  is  not 
the  first  depression  date  in  England  or  the  United  States.  I have 
here  a series  of  dates  of  financial  panics  and  depressions  running 
back  for  turn  hundred  years.  The  first  one  of  note  wasi  in  1701,  then 
followed  one  in  1711  1712,  1731  and  1732,  1712,  1752,  1763,  1772  and 
1773,  1783^  1793,  1801  and  1805,  1815,  1825,  1836,  1817,  1857,  1866,  all 
of  these  in  Great  Britian  before  the  one  of  which  I have  just  been 
reading. 

With  reference  to  the  United  States,  a very  brief  summary  and 
statement  of  what  we  have  gone  through  in  the  way  of  oscillations  in 
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business  and  depressions  may  prove  of  interest,  because  somehow  or 
other  it  is  not  generally  realized  and  understood  that  business  moves 
always  in  cycles. 

While  there  were  some  early  disturbances  of  importance,  it  is 
generally  stated  that  the  first  panic  and  depression  in  the  United 
states  occurred  in  August,  1814.  It  was  a direct  result  of  the  capture 
of  Washington  by  the  British,  though  the  disruption  of  trade  and  the 
exigencies  of  war-finance  were  contributing  factors.  This  panic, 
however,  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  ordinary  commercial  and  financial 
conditions;  it  was  special  in  its  nature.  The  first  genuine  crises 
followed  by  depression  in  the  United  States  occurred  in  1819,  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  war.  It  was  in  general  the 
outgrowth  of  the  abnormal  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries, 
occasioned  by  the  embargo  of  1807  and  the  Avar  of  1812,  and  by  the 
necessary  readjustments  that  follow  a period  of  paper  currency.  Not 
until  late  in  1821  did  commerce  and  industry  begin  to  revive.  There 
followed  a period  of  great  prosperity  and  rapid  territorial  and  busi- 
ness expansion,  which  continued  with  but  slight  interruptions  in  this 
country  until  1837.  In  1824  there  was  an  industrial  boom,  and  in 
1S2G  there  was  a reaction  due  in  part,  to  the  European  crises  of  De- 
cember, 1S25;  but  these  were  merely  temporary  deviations  from  an 
otherwise  fairly  continuous  expansion.  The  crisis  culminating  in 
the  disastrous  panic  of  May,  1837,  is  associated  with  an  undue  exten- 
sion of  banking  and  credit,  an  over-provision  of  public  roads,  canals 
and  railways,  and  excessive  speculation  in  western  lands.  Recovery 
Irom  the  panic  was  very  slow ; indeed,  it  was  more  than  a year  before 
the  banks  resumed  specie  payments,  A period  of  depression  followed 
until  the  summer  of  1843,  and  did  not  revive  until  the  autumn.  A 
general  revival  of  trade  began  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  and  continued 
without  much  interruption  until  1857.  The  European  crisis  of  1847 
exercised  relatively  little  influence  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  very 
large  crops  and  heavy  exportations  of  grain.  There  was*  however, 
a minor  crisis  in  1848,  occasioned,  in  the  main,  by  the  Mexican  War. 
The  period  of  rapid  expansion  came  to  a head  in  the  very  sudden  and 
sharp  crisis  of  August,  1857.  While  the  financial  disturbance 
appears  to  have  been  more  acute  than  in  1837,  industry  and  commerce 
were  much  less  seriously  affected,  and  in  consequence,  the  succeeding 
period  of  depression  was  less  universal  in  its  effects.  The  depression 
reached  its  worst  phase  in  1859.  Conditions  Avere  rapidly  on  the 
mend  in  1860,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Avar  in  1861  so  completely 
disarranged  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  nation 
that  the  return  of  prosperity  Avas  postponed  for  a half-dozen  years. 

FolloAving  the  Civil  Avar,  we  entered  upon  a new  era  of  industrial 
expansion.  Wide  areas  of  agricultural  lands  Avere  opened  up,  immi- 
gration was  heavy,  railroads  were  built  on  a scale  hitherto  undreamed 
of;  built  far  ahead  of  settlements  and  the  demands  of  trade.  The 
great  crisis  of  1873  affected  practically  every  operation  of  .commerce 
and  finance,  and  shook  the  credit-structure  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  succeeding  depression  was  unprecedented  in  severity  and  dura- 
tion, continuing,  in  most  branches  of  industry,  until  the  end  of  1878, 
and  in  many  lines  until  the  end  of  1879.  The  largest  number  of 
failures  occurred  in  the  year  1878.  After  five  years  of  practically 
continuous  depression,  prosperity  returned,  however,  with  bountiful 
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harvests  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879.  A period 
of  world-wide  prosperity  was  marked  in  the  United  States  by  another 
era  of  enormous  railroad-building,  industrial  expansion  and  extrava- 
gant living,  which  ended  in  the  minor  crisis  of  May,  1884.  The  down- 
ward movement  continued  until  1886.  After  the  recovery  there  was 
a season  of  moderate  activity  until  1890.  The  great  crisis  in  Europe, 
attending  the  failure  of  the  famous  English  banking-house  of  Baring 
Brothers,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  was  felt  acutely  in  the  United 
States,  though  we  escaped  a complete  breakdown,  the  enormous  crops 
and  heavy  exports  of  1891  tiding  us  over  the  threatening  situation  for 
another  year  or  two.  But  in  May,  1S93,  we  again  went  to  the  wall 
with  a panic,  which,  in  many  respects,  was  even  more  severe  than  that 
of  1873.  Thisi  crisis,  however,  was  complicated  by  the  unstable  mone- 
tary standard  of  the  time ; and  by  many  it  has  been  called  a monetary 
rather  than  a financial  crisis.  It  was  doubtless  a result  of  combined 
influences.  The  depression  continued  until  1S96.  Along  with  the 
entire  commercial  world,  in  1S97,  we  entered  upon  another  great 
period  of  expansion,  which  was  accelerated  after  the  Spanish  war. 
It  continued  wifii  but  minor  reactions  until  the  autumn  of  1907.  The 
crisis  which  ended  in  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  manifestations,  of  such  periods,  and  the  depression  which 
followed  continued  for  more  than  a year.  The  succeeding  years  were 
marked  by  business  and  banking  uncertainty,  consequent  upon  exten- 
sive legislative  experiments,  Mexican  troubles,  and  the  European  war ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  which  occasioned 
a severe  financial  crisis  and  near-panic  in  the  United  States,  that  we 
again  entered  upon  the  upwa.rd  swing  of  the  business  cycle. 

I have  given  you  thisUrief  summary  history  of  crises  in  the  United 
States  in  order  that  you  may  see  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
periodicity,  a fairly  definite  cycle-swing.  For  those  of  you  who  may 
be  interested  in  politics,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  five  peri- 
ods of  panic  and  depression  that  we  have  had  since  the  formation  of 
the  Republican  party  there  have  been  three  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  office,  and  two  when  the  Democrats  were  in.  When  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  in  power,  and  we  have  a depression,  they  can  always  prove 
it  is  due  to  the  misrule  under  the  preceding  administration ; and  the 
Republicans,  when  in  office,  can  prove  that  it  started  during  the  pre- 
ceding Democratic  administration.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
business  cycles  move  through  the  various  stages  of  depression,  re- 
recovery  and  prosperity,  crisis  and  panic,  and  back  again  to  depres- 
sion, quite  regardless  of  political  influences.  The  forces  that  produce 
these  crises,  the  fluctations  and  oscillations  of  industry,  are  rooted  in 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  modern  industrial  system ; they  have 
relatively  little  to  do  with  politics.  In  fact,  we  find  the  cycle  move- 
ment all  over  the  world ; we  find  it  when  the  Liberals  are  in  power 
in  England,  and  we  find  it  when  the  Conservatives  are  in;  we  find  the 
business  cycle  under  all  governments  and  parties  in  every  land.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  the  cause  in  other  than  political  factors. 

So  much  for  the  background  of  the  situation.  If  I may  be  per- 
mitted, I would  like  to  speak  briefly  of  the  forces  at  work  during  a 
period  of  prosperity  which  compel  a period  of  depression.  I may  say 
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at  the  beginning  that,  whether  or  not  a period  of  prosperity  is  fol- 
lowed by  a financial  panic,  it  is  followed  by  a period  of  depression 
more  or  Less  prolonged.  A -great  many  people,  after  the  federal 
reserve  system  was  established,  thought  depressions  were  impossible. 
Any  close  student  of  finance  or  banking,  however,  knew  perfectly  well 
that  tlie  federal  reserve  system,  was  not  designed  to  prevent  business 
depression.  It  was,  designed  only  to  prevent  a breakdown  of  the 
whole  financial  machinery,  such  as  occurs  when  we  have  a suspension 
of  specie  payments.  The  federal  reserve  system  could  no  more  pre- 
vent a period  of  depression  than  could  the  central  banking  institutions 
of  European  countries.  All  it  could  do  was  possibly  to  break  the 
effects  of  a depression  simply  through  giving  better  support  to  the 
banking  system. 

Coming  more  directly  to  the  question,  Why  must  a period  of  pros- 
perity give  way  toi  a period  of  depression?  When  business  is  going  on 
smoothly,  and  everybody  is  happy,  and  employment  is  steady,  and 
prices  advance  and  profits  are  large,  why  can  not  that. continue  for- 
ever? Why  must  there  come  a period  of  business  depression?  The 
answer  is  hot  altogether  simple;  but  1 think  1 can  point  out,  in  a 
very  general  way  the  forces  at  work  which  sooner  or  later  compel  a 
halt  in  every  period  of  prosperity.  You  are  all  familiar,  from  recent 
experience,  with  the  phenomenon  of  a boom  period.  Yoii  are  familiar 
with  the  vicious  spiral  of  rising  prices,  rising  wages,  rising  costs. 
Whenever  a period  of  business  prosperity  begins  and  an  aettive 
demand  in  the  markets  occurs,  when  the  orders  on  the  books;  of  busi- 
ness men  are  greater  than  they  can  fill,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  prices 
will  rise,  for  the  reason  that“  the  traffic  will  bear”  somewhat  higher 
prices  than  prevailed  before.  Now,  the  moment  impaired  business 
conditions  begin  there  is  an  active  demand  for  raw  materials  for  use 
both  in  manufacturing  finished  products  and  in  the  construction  of 
additional  plant  and  equipment.  In  consequence  there  is  shortly 
a rise  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  sold  to  manufactures.  This 
results  in  rising  prices  of  the  manufacturers’  finished  products.  And 
as  soon  as  the  finished  products  have  risen  in  price  there  sets  in  a 
new  chain  of  influences  leading  to  increased  prices  in  other  lines,  be- 
cause the  finished  product  of  one  line  is  the  raw  material  of  another 
line.  It  is  not  merely  a case  of  profiteering,  for  the  manufacturer 
has  to  pay  an  increased  cost  for  the  materials  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure. With  the  increased  cost,  if  he  is  going  to  maintain  a margin  of 
profit,  he  finds  that  he  must  raise  prices.  Not  only  that,  but  you 
soon  have  a secondary  influence.  As  soon  as  prices  advance  some- 
what, a demand  is  made  by  the  wage-earners,  who  assert  that  they 
must  have  higher  wages;  and  if  they  are  going  to  maintain  their 
position,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  they  must  secure  higher  wages,. 
Then  wage  bills  are  raised,  either  because  a threatened  strike  forces 
the  hand  of  the  employer,  or  bcause  a sense  of  fairdealing  leads  the 
employer  to  grant  the  increase  voluntarily. 

Now  as  soon  as  wages  have  gone  up  another  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  cost.  Then  through  the  joint  action  of  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  the  burden  of  price  advances,  is  passed  to  the 
final  consumer.  Hence  prices  mount  rapidly;  rising  wages,  rising 
costs,  rising  prices ; rising  wages,  and  rising  costs,  A vicious  spiral, 


we  say,  because  no  one  factor  alone  is  responsible  for  the  rise  in 
prices. 

Now,  you  ask,  why  cannot  this  spiral  go  on  forever?  Why  can’t 
we  continue  indefinitely  raising  wages,  costs  and  prices?  We  can’t 
go  on  forever,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  run  up  against  a sharp 
limitation  in  our  banking  machinery.  It  takes  money  to  conduct 
business;  business  men  borrow  a large  portion  of  the  money  they  use 
in  conducting  business  from  the  commercial  banks.  The  larger  the 
volume  of  business,  the  more  they  must  borrow  from  the  banks,  and 
the  higher  the  level  of  costs  at  which  business  is  conducted  the  more 
they  must  borrow  from  the  bank.  During  such  a period  as  that  of 
1919  and  the  early  months  of  1920  prices  were  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ; so  that  in  late  1919  it  took  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent  more  to  do  a given  volume  of  business  than  it  did  a year  or  so 
earlier.  In  1919  it  took  double  the  currency  to!  do  the  same  volume 
of  business  that  it  took  in  1914.  This  of  course  meansi  doubled  de- 
mands on  the  banks  for  loans. 

Now  the  banks,  contrary  to  popular  notion,  do  not  possess  un- 
limited supplies  of  funds  to  loan.  The  amount  of  loans  a bank  may 
make  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  cash  reserve  that  it  has.  The 
cash  comes  partly  from  capital  subscriptions,  partly  from  earning", 
and  partly  from  the  funds  received  from  depositors.  There  is  a total 
amount  of  it,  and  you  can’t  increase  it  by  artificial  means.  What 
happens  when  we  are  on  the  upward  swing  of  the  business'  cycle  is 
that  the  reserves  of  banks  gradually  decline  as  bank  loans  increase. 

I need  not  go  into  details ; it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
our  banking  experience  has  led  us  to  fix  a forty-per-cent  cash  reserve 
as  the  minimum  required  for  safety.  In  the  spring  of  1920  we  got 
down  to  42.2  percent.  We  could  go  only  a little  further  without 
serious  danger  of  an  old  fashioned  financial  panic.  The  federal  re- 
serve system  was  not  fire  proof ; but  it,  did  provide  machinery,  which, 
if  utilized,  could  prevent  panics,  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  The 
machinery  at  hand  was  the  centralized  control  of  interest  rates.  By 
sharply  raising  interest  rates  business  could  be  made  so  costly  that 
business  men  would  have  to  retrench.  This  device  was  finally  utiliz- 
ed ; and  this,  among  other  factors,  brought  on  the  business  depression 
which  began  in  May,  1920. 

Now,  when  we  once  get  into  a business  depression,  we  have  the 
vicious  rising  spiral  reversed,  and  have  an  auger  boring  downward. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1920  there  were  many  who  argued  it  was  im- 
possible for  prices  to  fall  further,  because  costs  of  production  would 
not  permit  it.  But  what  happened?  As  prices  in  certain  lines  went 
down,  raw  materials  needed  by  another  line  were  reduced  in  cost; 
then  wages  were  reduced  here  and  there;  thus  another  element  in  the 
cost  of  production  was  reduced.  Ever  since  we  have  had  a gradual 
reducing  of  the  price  of  labor,  a gradual  reducing  of  the  prices  of 
raw  material,  and  hence  a cumulative  reduction  of  costs  through  all 
the  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  modern  business  cycle.  The  great 
question  now  is  how  long  a business  depression  must  last.  This 
brings  us  to  the  real  crux  of  the  problem  of  finding  some  means  of 
stabilizing  industry.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
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a depression  by  consideration  of  the  comparative  duration  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  past.  There  is  one  general  view  with  reference  to 
business  depressions  which  Iras  been  given  quite  a good  deal  of 
publicity,  namely,  to  the  effect  that  depressions  never  last  beyond 
from  six  to  ten  months.  Those  who  advance  this  doctrine  apparently 
forget  the  industrial  history  of  this  and  other  countries.  I have  al- 
ready given  you  a brief  outline  of  our  own  industrial  cycles,  but  I 
want  to  refer  once  again  to  the  duration  of  some  of  the  previous 
depressions.  The  one  following  1837  lasted  practically  six  years, 
with  brief  intervals  when  there  was  a sharp  rally,  only  to  be  followed 
by  a series  of  new  complications.  The  one  after  1857  lasted  practical- 
ly two  years.  The  one  following  the  great  panic  of  1873  lasted  almost 
exactly  six  years.  The  one  of  the  early  nineties  lasted,  with  slight 
variations  in  the  volume  of  business1  being  conducted,  practically  five 
3rears.  The  one  following  1897  lasted  only  about  one  year.  So  far 
as  history  goes,  one  might  conclude  that  they  may  last  anywhere 
from  one  to  six  years. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  it  was  that  brought  us  out  of  the 
depression  of  the  late  seventies.  What  were  the  forces  at  work  which 
finally  started  us  on  the  up-grade  again?  As  I have  already  said, 
we  had  five  or  six  years  of  business  depression  ending  late  in  the  year 
1S79.  What  happened,  to  turn  the  tide?  The  United  States  at  that 
time  was  even  more  largely  dependent  upon  agricuture  than  now. 
Whether  or  not  there  would  be  agricultural  prosperity  in  1879 
depended  largely  upon  whether  we  would  have  large  exports  of  grain 
and  cotton.  Now,  the  year  1878  had  been  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  a year  of  tremendous  wheat-yield,  one  of  the 
largest  in  their  history,  and  they  had  a great  over-supply.  Con- 
sequently it  looked  in  the  year  1879  as  if  they  would  demand  even 
less  wheat  from  the  United  States  than  ever  before.  It  looked  that 
way  until  well  on  in  the  spring  of  1879.  But  there  suddenly  develop- 
ed in  England  and,  on  the  continent  the  most  untoward  weather  known 
to  the  memory  of  living  man  and  the  continuous  cold  and  rain  led  to 
an  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  wheat-crop  in  England  and 
most  of  the  continent.  At  the  same  time,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
there  developed  in  the  United  States  the  most  remarkable  wheat- 
growing weather  we  had  had  in  a generation,  and  our  wheat-crop  in 
the  year  1879  was  by  far  the  largest  on  record  up  to  that  time,  and  was 
not  equalled  again  until  1891.  Save  in  that  year,  it  was  not  exceeded 
again  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  As  a result  of  the 
complete  failure  of  the  European  wheat-crop  and  the  very  large  wheat- 
crop  in  the  United  States,,  which  could  then  be  marketed  at  a very 
high  price,  prosperity  came  to  the  American  wheat-farmer.  At  the 
same  time,  due  to  another  curious  coincidence,  the  cotton-crop  of 
India  failed,  and  in  consequence  the  foreign  demand  for  American 
cotton  was  larger  than  it  had  been  in  many  years ; and  by  another 
coincidence,  in  that  year  the  Standard  Oil  Company  succeeded  in 
finishing  its  pipe  line  from  the  middle  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  made  it  possible  to  extend  its  exports  of  American  oil.  These 
three  factors  combined  gave  us  a very  large  export  demand,  and  with 
the  large  export  demand  came  a revival  of  prosperity  to  American 
agriculture. 
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With  a revival  of  purchasing-power  among  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  in  every  little  hamlet  and  town  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  the  retailers  ordered  more  from  the 
wholesalers,  and  the  wholesalers  ordered  more  from  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  manufactures  ordered  more  from  the  producers  of  raw 
material.  And  when  these  producers  of  raw  material  reemployed 
labor  and  set  them  to  work,  there  were  set  up  a new  series  of  demands 
which  worked  back  through  the  wholesale  and  manufacturing  chan- 
nels to  other  producers  of  raw  material.  In  turn  the  increased  out- 
put of  manufacturing  industry,  led  to  the  re-employment  of  labor  in 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  industrial  centers:  and  this 
increased  demand  was  in  its  turn  passed  back  through  wholesale  and 
manufacturing  channels  to  the  still  other  producers  of  raw  materials. 
The  whole  industrial  system  is  thus  intricately  tied  together.  Once 
initiated  a business  revival  spreads  rapidly  throughout  all  industry. 

It  was  an  accident  you  see,  that  finally  brought  us  out  of  the  great 
depression  of  1873 — 79.  From  my  reading  of  industrial  history,  I 
have  come  to  tire  conclusion  that  in  all  the  great  depressions  which 
we  have  had,  the  recovery  was  due  to  accidental  factors.  When  we 
are  on  the  way  up  in  the  business  cycle  there  is  something  definite 
which  sets  the  brakes  to  industry,  namely  exhausted  bank  reserves. 
When  we  are  on  the  way  down  there  is  no  such  brake.  What  is 
needed  is  some  application  of  power  to  start  the  wheels  going  again. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  As  I have  already  said,  what  the  federal 
reserve  system  does  in  a period  of  prosperity  is  to  raise  interest  rates, 
thus  making  it  too  costly  for  men  to  undertake  new  business  operat- 
ions; it  compels  retrenchment.  The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
way  to  overcome  depression  is  to  reverse  this  process. 

The  federal  board  should  lower  interest  rates  sharply  down  to  five 
or  four  or  three  or  two  per  cent,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate 
a revival  of  borrowing,  and  hence  a revival  of  business  activity 
generally.  This  argument  has  been  advanced  by  many  economists 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  I think  it  overlooks  two  very 
important  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  cheap  money  alone 
will  not  bring  us  out  of  the  depression.  Cheap  money  alone,  I say. 
1 do  not  mean  to  argue  that  low  interest  rates  do  not  constitute  one 
cf  the  important  factors,  but  cheap  money  alone  will  not  accomplish 
business  revival.  In  the  first  place,  a business  man  will  not  borrow 
money  in  a period  of  depression  at  six  per  cent  or  five  per  cent  or 
four  per  cent,  or  even  at  one  per  cent,,  if  he  cannot  find  a profitable 
means  of  employing  it;  and  he  cannot  find  a profitable  means -of 
employing  it  unless  there  is  a demand  for  his  products.  And  even 
if  business  men  were  willing  to  borrow  they  would  have  to  reckon 
with  the  banks.  The  bankers  must  scrutinize  the  security  with  un- 
usual severity  in  time  of  depression.  The  banker  will  not  loan  money 
for  four  or  even  for  two  or  three  per  cent  if  he  does  not  see  the  money 
coming  back  out  of  a profitable  employment  of  the  funds  borrowed. 
Is  there  any  remedy?  If  cheap  money  is  not  the  remedy,  what  is? 

I am  not  here  to-night,  to  present  any  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
society,  but  T do  believe  that,  if  society  will  take  adequate  thought 
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of  the  problems  involved,  there  is  a way  whereby  we  can  gradually 
overcome  business  depressions.  But  it  requires  forethought;  it  re- 
quires preparation,  in  addition.  In  periods  of  prosperity  make  pre- 
paration for  the  lean  years  that  lie  ahead.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  take  a step  in  this  direction 
through  the  creation  of  an  Emergency  Public  Works,  Commission 
and  the  creation  of  an  emergency  public-works  fund.  In  brief,  the 
thought  of  lying  back  of  this  development  is  that  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  public  work  to  be  done  every  year,  for  which  preparation 
should  be  made  by  every  state  of  the  Union,  by  a majority  of  the 
municipalities  in  this  country,  and'iby  the  federal  government.  In 
periods  of  good  times,  in  the  up  swing  of  the  business  cycle,  for  the 
government  to  go  ahead  and  spend  all  the  money  it  has  raised,  is  not 
only  showing  a lack  of  foresight,  but  it  tends  to  intensify  the  evils 
which  exist  in  the  later  stages  of  that  period  of  active  business.  It 
tends  to  draw  capital  and  labor  away  from  ordinary  enterprise.  That 
does  not  mean  that  important  public  works  shall  not  be  undertaken 
every  year ; it  merely  means  that  of  the  total  funds  raised  in  any 
given  year  some  percentage  should  be  set  aside,  so  that  when  the  next 
period  of  depression  comes  government  bodies  would  have  funds  laid 
up  with  which  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  program  of  public  construc- 
tion. As,  to  how  much  should  be  set  aside,  people  will  disagree. 
Some  say  set  aside  ten  per  cent  every  year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  you  will  have  double  the  amount  to  spend,  in  the  event  of  a 
depression.  Others  say  work  it  out  for  a shorter  cycle,  and  so  that 
there  would  be  three  times  the  ordinary  amount  to  spend  in  a year 
of  depression.  These  details  need  not,  however,  concern  us  here,  for 
we  are  interested  only  in  the  principles  involved.  The  point  that  needs 
emphasis  is  that  if  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  our  national  government,  our  state  governments,  and  our 
municipalities  would  put  by  funds  in  good  years  and  have  them  ready 
to  spend  in  a period  of  depression,  we  would  succeed : (1)  In  increas- 
output  in  the  building  materials  trades,  thereby  increasing  employ- 
ment in  one  important  branch  of  industry;  (2)  The  increased  employ- 
ment in  the  building  trades  would  increase  the  demands  for  con- 
sumption of  goods  at  retail  stores  and  this  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  orders  at  the  wholesalers  and  hence  at  the  manufacturers,  who 
would  then  increase  outpout.  (3)  The  increased  employment  in  gen- 
eral manufacturing  would  in  turn  stimulate  new  consumption  de- 
mands at  the  retail  stores  of  the  industrial  centers,  and  the  effects) 
would  shortly  be  manifested  in  a further  stimulation  of  business,. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  the  moment  you  have  given  employment 
on  public  works  a chain  of  demands  is  set  up  which  reaches  back 
through  all  the  industrial  channels.  Then  private  employment  is 
shortly  resumed,  and  the  situation  shortly  takes  care  of  itself. 

T think  T should  add  to  the  suggestion  that  our  governments,  federal, 
state  and  municipal,  should  engage  in  the  construction  of  public 
works,  a further  suggestion,  namelv,  that  business  men  generally 
should  in  periods  of  very  active  business  prepare  for  the  depression 
which  is  certain  to  come.  This  could  be  done  through  the  establish- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance  funds,  and  through  the  setting  aside 
of  funds  out  of  earnings  in  the  good  years  to  be  used  in  the  period  of 
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depression.  During  the  last  years  of  the  upward  swing  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  there  is  always  a very  great  amount  of  new  building  under- 
taken by  public  utilities,  railroads,  and  industrial  establishments  of 
every  kind.  Those  new  undertakings  are  begun  when  costs  are  very 
high  and  labor  hard  to  get,  with  strikes  frequent,  and  the  price  of  raw 
materials  exorbitant,  a costly  time  to  do  it ; and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  wait  and  postpone  some  of  these  needed  constructions  until 
the  period  of  depression  comes,  you  can  get  labor  more  cheaply,  you 
can  get  materials  more  cheaply,  and  then  your  new  capital  construc- 
tion is  incurred  without  exorbitant  costs.  In  1907  one  of  the  lead- 
ing railroads  of  the  country  did  make  such  provision,  and  as  a result 
they  built  in  the  year  1908  large  extensions  to  their  track  and  equip- 
ment. It  was  done  at  a relatively  low  cost.  They  profited  by  it, 
the  labor  which  they  hired  profited  by  it,  and  through  the  influence  of 
that  demand  coming  from  labor,  all  industry  profited  by  it.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  not  enough  railroads,  not  enough  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  particularly  not  enough  governments,  federal,  state 
and  municipal  were  ready  to  step  into  the  breach  and  create  new  de- 
mands. 

You  may  ask  why  not  do  these  things  anyway  in  a time  of  depres- 
sion, even  if  you  haven’t  made  preparation  in  advance?  The  trouble 
is,  you  can  do  very  little  if  you  haven’t  made  preparation  in  advance. 
In  a time  of  depression,  with  wages  low  and  profits  small,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  raise  the  quantity  of  funds  required,  either 
from  taxation  or  by  bond-issues.  The  time  to  prepare  for  the  period 
of  depression  is  during  the  good  years  which  go  before. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  A.  LEWISOHN.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

At  Princeton  we  used  to  say  that  a perfect  definition  of  an  anticli- 
max was,  “For  God,  for  country  and  for  Yale.”  I feel  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  Yale  this  evening  after  the  profound  and  well-balanced 
speech  of  Professor  Moulton.  As  your  chairman  has  said,  I am  no 
longer  a lawyer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  1 first  met  him  this 
evening  he  said,  “I  hear  you  are  a New  York  lawyer ; What  do  you 
know  about  the  problem  of  stabilizing  industry  and  employment?” 
And  I explained  that  I was  either  converted  or  1 was  a renegade,  but 
that  I was  no  longer  a lawyer,  and  was  now  an  employer.  I just 
want  to  say  one  word  before  going  into  the  body  of  what  I have  to 
say,  and  that  is  to  supplement  what  Professor  Moulton  has  said,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  president’s  unemployment  confer- 
ence has  gone  on  record  unanimously  in  favor  of  just  the  sort  of  reme- 
dies that  Professor  Moulton  has  proposed.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  economists  and  business  men,  the  thinkers  and 
publicists  there  assembled,  that  the  very  measures  he  has  mentioned 
would  go  a long  way  towards  mitigating  this  condition  of  cyclical 
depression. 

Now,  I am  an  employer,  as  I have  said,  but  I feel  that  it  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  that,  as  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
business  world  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  employing  management 
and  financiers,  that  theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  adopting  measures  to  minimize  these  unemployment  con- 
ditions. Now,  I do  not  mean  in  any  way,  of  course,  to  suggest  that 
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unemployment,  is  the  fault  of  these  groups,  or  that  they  are  respon- 
sible in  the  least  for  bringing  about  the  conditions  antecedent  to 
unemployment.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  the  forces  Professor 
Moulton  has  pointed  out.  But  what  I Avish  to  emphasize  is  that  these 
groups  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  of  large  influence  in  mitigating 
these  conditions.  In  this  connection,  seasonal  and  so-called  normal 
unemployment,  occurring  in  ordinary  times,  or  in  times  of  prosperity, 
must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  unemployment  caused  by 
the  cyclical  depressions  which  Professor  Moulton  has  so  interestingly 
and  instructivly  and  authoritatively  described.  The  power  to  adopt 
measures  for  reducing  ordinary  year-in  and  year-out  unemployment 
lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  employing  management,  though  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  government,  both  federal  and  state,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  an  adequate  employment  service,  which, 
if  well  conducted,  can  certainly  be  counted  upon  at  all  times,  to  re- 
duce a certain  amount  of  unemployment. 

I shall  first  take  up  the  year-in  and  year-out  problem,  which,  of 
course  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  extraordinary  unem- 
ployment. which  takes  place  at  such  a time  as  this.  Though  it  varies 
from  year  to  year,  Ave  might  call  it  normal  unemployment.  It  is  due 
to  various  causes,  as  you  all  know.  1 think  one  of  the  chief  causes, 
if  you  can  assign  any  cause,  is  the  so-called  seasonal-industry 
problem.  There  are  many  industries  such  as  the  industry  in  which, 

1 am  engaged,  metal  mining,  where  in  ordinary  times,  the  men  are 
engaged  almost  every  Avorking-day  of  the  year,  and  eight  hours  of  the 
day.  But  there  are  many  other  industries  Avliich,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  are  seasonal.  In  such  industries  they  have  the  problem  of 
what  electrical  engineers  call  the  peak  load.  The  particular  business 
is  concentrated  at  one  time  of  the  year ; and  unless  something  is  done 
to  meet  the  problem,  there  is  no  work  for  the  employees,  in  those  in- 
dustries and  the  plant  remains  idle  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Such  a condition  has  many  evil  effects.  It  is  demoralizing  to  the 
Avorkers.  and  piles  up  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  With  human 
•nature  such  as  it  is,  continuous  employment  is  a prerequisite  to  the 
stabilizing  of  man’s  character,  and  it  is  also  a prerequisite  to  the 
loAvering  of  costs. 

Now,  this  is  in  no  way  a neAV  problem,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
many  of  the  common  devices  for  meeting  it.  For  example,  in  many 
communities  we  knoAV  of  the  man  Avho  goes  into  the  coal  business  in 
winter  and  the  ice  business  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  migrating  hotel-organization,  which  balances  Bermuda  in 
winter  with  the  Poconos  in  summer.  But  it  has  only  recently  been 
recognized  as  a widespread  problem  that  requires  careful  thinking 
and  solution  in  many  industries;  only  recently  has  the  attempt  been 
made  to  meet  it  in  a country-wide  Avay.  Curiously  enough,  though 
there  has  been  quite  considerable  recent  interest  in  the  subject,  only 
one  or  two  young  investigators  have  delved  into  the  subject  in  anv 
comprehensive  way.  A questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  economic  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  president’s  unemployment  conference,  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  Avhat  emergency  measures  Avere  being  taken  by 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  present  critical  situation,  incidentally 
disclosed  that  there  were  a large  number  of  establishments  that 
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were  very  seriously  attempting  to  meet  this  problem  of  seasonal 
unemployment.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  retail  all  the  different  ex- 
amples of  these  attempts  to  meet  this  problem.  The  measures  used 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  particular  industry. 

If  we  attempt  a rough  classification  these  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
main  three  ways  of  meeting  the  problem.  The  first  is  by  concen- 
trating upon  the  distributive  side  of  the  business.  For  example, 
walnuts  and  cranberries,  which  were  formerly  used  mostly  during  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  season,  have  been  made,  by  advertising, 
an  all  year  round  business.  The  present  enormous  sale  of  the  citrous 
fruits  of  California  and  Florida,  formerly  considered  as  foods  for  a 
brief  season  of  the  year,  lias  been  developed  to  an  all-year  or  year-in 
and  year-out  business  by  the  ingenuity  of  salesmanship  and  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  We  have  of  course  the 
well-known  example  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  with 
their  night  rates  which  offer  substantial  reductions  from  their  day 
rates.  A well-known  glass  company  lowered  prices  on  goods  ordered 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  with  a consequent  regularizing  of  its 
business.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  possible  to  get  customers  to 
order  well  in  advance  of  the  season.  Another  method  is,  of  course, 
the  stimulation  of  foreign  trade,  though,  of  course,  that  is  pretty 
difficult  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  exchange  situation.  The 
seasons  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  the  exact  reverse  of  ous 
and  it  may  thus  be  possible  to  meet  the  seasonal  difficulty. 

Now,  the  first  is  the  distributive  method  of  meeting  the  seasonal 
problem  by  the  device  of  better  distribution.  The  second  method 
is,  the  introduction  of  supplementary  lines.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  either  introducing  wholly  new  lines,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
studying  the  product  intensively  and  adapting  it  so  as  to  meet  other 
than  the  seasonal  needs.  The  difficulty  of  course  here  met  is  that  a 
sales  organization  that  understands  how  to  introduce  one  line  may 
possibly  not  understand  how  to  introduce  another.  This  feature 
should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  sale  organization  properly  edu- 
cated to  introduce  new  lines.  A good  example  of  adaption  of  a product 
is  found  in  a manufacturer  of  tags  „who  has  supplemented  his  regular 
business  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  napkins,  for  which  there  is  a 
big  demand  in  the  summer;  whereas  the  demand  for  tags  is  usually 
concentrated  during  the  winter.  Diversification  is,  of  course,  a 
healthy  condition  for  any  company,  not  only  to  meet  the  seasonal 
problem  but  also  the  problem  of  trade-depression,  which  often  does 
not  affect  the  same  article  at  the  same  time. 

The  final  method  is  that  of  manufacturing  for  stock,  which  may  be 
made  possible  by  providing  the  necessary  storage  facilities  and 
financing.  It  may  involve  also  the  necessity  of  introducing  a staple 
line  that  it  is  safe  to  manufacture  for  stock  at  all  times.  The  slack 
season  can  be  filled  in  by  the  manufacture  of  such  staple  articles. 
The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  of  the  president’s  unemployment 
conference  indicated  that  a great  many  employers  are  at  the  present 
time  using  this  device. 

Of  course,  in  many  cases  we  have  a combination  of  all  these 
methods,  viz-  the  method  of  facilitating  distribution,  the  method  of 
introducing  supplementary  lines,  and  the  method  of  manufacturing 
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staple  articles  for  stock.  For  example,  we  have  a company  which  has 
advertised  dates  which  are.  given  the  name  of  a brand  that  is  in  de- 
mand at  all  ti  mes.  In  addition,  careful  packing  and  warehousing 
makes  possible  all-round  manufacturing ; and  we  all  know  the 
well-known  Dennison  Company,  which  adopts  practically  every  de- 
vice which  has  been  above  suggested. 

Now,  we  must  not  forget  that  one  possible  method  of  meeting  the 
situation  is  the  planning  of  inter-departmental  needs  well  in  advance, 
and  the  balancing  of  decreased  work  in  one  department  against  the 
surplus  of  work  in  another,  by  the  transferring  of  employes.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  the  individual  plant,  there  have  also  been  very 
interesting  experiments  where  whole  industries  have  made  an  effort 
to  meet  the  seasonal  problem.  Such  attempts  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Cleveland  clothiers,  by  the  national  association  of 
dyers  and  cleaners,  and  by  the  macaroni  and  sugar  industries. 

The  most  comprehensive  plan  is  that  of  the  Cleveland  clotniers. 
They  have  adopted  several  different  new  policies  in  their  attempt 
at  regularization.  They  are  all  very  interesting,  and  I will  mention 
each  one.  They  are,  first,  the  creation,  through  extensive  advertising, 
of  a permanent  demand  for  a few  styles,  the  steadiness  of  which  de- 
mand permits  manufacturing  in  advance  of  orders ; second,  the  manu- 
facture of  so-called  fillers,  such  as  wash  skirts,  during  the  slack 
seasons  of  the  year ; third,  the  insistence  upon  reasonably  long  ue- 
livery-dates,  which  will  not  necessitate  extensive  employment  of 
casual  help ; and,  fourth,  the  engaging  in  some  contract-work  for  an 
allied  trade,  such  as  that  of  men’s  clothing,  during  the  dull  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  Cleveland  we  have  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  the 
union  leaders  exerting  their  influence  in  this  constructive  side  of 
the  industrial  problem.  Instead  of  merely  concentrating  on  the 
daily-wage  problem  or  playing  a purely  negative  role,  the  unions 
have  pressed  for  regularization.  For  example,  the  referees,  in  grant- 
ing a wage-decrease,  caused  an  unemployment-fund  to  be  set  aside 
equal  to  seven  and  a half  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor-payroll  in  each 
plant.  In  the  twenty-six  weeks  following  June  1st  of  this  year,  each 
worker  is  being  guaranteed  at  least  twenty  weeks  of  employment. 
Failing  to  secure  this,  he  is  permitted  to  draw  upon  the  unemploy- 
ment fund  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  his  minimum  wage.  This, 
of  course,  is  a direct  incentive  to  the  manufacturers  to  bring  about 
the  regularization  of  the  industry.  I feel  that  it  would  be  well  if 
union  leaders  would  more  generally  follow  this  example,  and  become 
more  interested  in  the  constructive  side  of  business,  bringing  pres- 
sure upon  employers  to  adopt  more  modern  methods.  This  is  far 
better  than  merely  concentrating  on  the  wage  question,  or  upon  the 
question  of  negative  regulations.  If  unions  would  adopt  a policy 
generally  of  this  kind,  it  would  mean,  I feel  sure,  a larger  national 
dividend  and  a larger  per  capita  income  for  every  one  of  us. 

The  experience  in  Cleveland  suggests  the  possibility  of  industries 
with  different  seasons  arranging  to  interchange  their  employees.  Of 
course,  it  is  here  that  an  adequate  public  employment  system  could 
materially  help.  A central  municipal  office  could  well  arrange  to 
have  each  employer  notify  the  employment  offices  of  his  intention  to 
lay  off  workmen,  the  number  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  tneir 


occupations.  The  office  could  thereupon  call  the  attention  of  other 
employers  in  the  community,  who  are  using  this  particular  class  of 
labor,  to  the  fact  that  a given  number  of  men  would  be  available  on 
a certain  day.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sub-committee  on  employment  agencies  of  the  I resident  s recent 
Unemployment  Conference,  composed  of  influential  employers,  labor 
leaders  and  economists,  recommended  to  the  conference  that  the  ex- 
isting provision  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  for  all  branches 
of  public-employment  work  should  be  strengthened,  that  the  work 
should  be  recognized  as  a job  for  men  of  first-grade  ability  from  the 
top  down,  and  that  adequate  salaries  should  be  provided.  This 
recommendation  was  one  of  those  recommendations  that  w as  un- 
animously adopted  by  the  entire  conference. 

Aside  from  the  seasonal  problem,  there  are,  of  course,  many  other 
conditions  in  various  industries  causing  year-in  and  year-out  unem- 
ployment, which  can  be  successfully  eliminated  by  proper  manage- 
ment ; what  one  competent  observer  has  called  “unemployment  within 
employment.”  Faulty  planning  and  organization  within  the  produc- 
tion department  is  still  all  too  common,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  of  the  American  Federated 
Engineering  Societies,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  formerly  Chairman 
before  he  was  called  to  Washington,  sets  forth  very  interesting  ma- 
terial on  this  subject.  This  faulty  planning  and  faulty  organization 
often  causes  an  intermittency  of  labor  from  day  to  day  or  from 
week  to  week,  as  well  as  from  month  to  month.  The  main  trouble 
with  the  coal  industry,  for  example,  seems  not  so  much  to  be  a question 
of  the  seasonal  problem  as  of  daily  intermittency.  In  most  of  the 
mines  the  men  are  only  employed  a few  days  a week.  The  result  in 
demoralization  among  the  men,  and  high  prices  to  the  consumer  are 
all  too  evident.  One  union  leader  has  called  it  “a  diseased  industry.” 
Improved  methods  of  scheduling  of  cars  may  help,  but  the  difficulties, 
go  much  deeper  than  that.  That  seasonal  and  intermittent  unem- 
ployment is  quantitatively  a serious  problem  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  published  by  the  committee  on  elimination  of  waste.  These 
indicate  that  in  ordinary  times  the  clothing-worker  is  idle  about 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  year,  the  average  shoemaker  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  year,  and  the  building  trade  worker  about  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  year.. 

One  interesting  fact  was  noted  from  the  questionnaires  that  were 
sent  out  by  the  economic  advisory  committee  of  the  President’s  Un- 
employment Conference  previous  to  the  convening  of  the  conference. 
As  I stated,  the  inquiry  was  directed  towards  ascertaining  how  far 
manufacturers  were  adopting  emergency  measures  to  mitigate  pre- 
sent unemployment,  such  as  rotating  jobs,  adopting  part-time  meas- 
ures, or  manufacturing  for  stock.  From  the  replies  that  came  in,  11; 
was  interesting  to  note  that  those  companies  that  had  adopted  meas- 
ures for  meeting  seasonal  problems  and  inter  departmental  problems 
were  the  better  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  created  by  the  present 
depression.  For  example,  the  company  that  had  developed  a staple 
article  could,  at  such  times  as  this,  more  easily  manufacture  for 
stock,  particularly  if,  in  addition,  it  had  provided  ample  warehouse 
facilities. 
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Then,  of  course,  there  are  various  other  means  of  meeting  this 
question  of  unemployment.  Every  establishment  should  have  proper- 
ly organized  employment  department  within  the  plant,  so  that  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  men  may  be  done  in  a scientific  manner. 
Fortunately  many  of  the  larger  companies  have  set  up  well  organ- 
ized employment  departments.  The  experience  of  the  past  has 
shown  just  what  enormous  wastes  have  been  incurred  by  slack  meth- 
ods of  hiring  and  firing.  The  problem  of  unemployment  caused  by 
cyclical  depressions,  such  as  we  are  experiencing  at  the  present  time 
has  already  been  covered  authoritatively  by  Professor  Moulton.  Let 
me  just  add  one  emphatic  word  of  agreement,  and  that  is,  that  the 
employers,  and  for  that  matter,  the  bankers  also,  could  do  much  to 
prevent  an  excess  of  inflation  by  a more  careful  study  of  conditions 
generally,  and  the  use  of  better  judgment  while  we  are  on  the  up 
grade.  This  would  do  away  with  a large  amount  of  the  over-exten- 
sion of  plant,  the  over-purchase  of  materials  and  merchandise,  and 
the  over  straining  of  credit  resources  that  takes  place  at  such  a time. 
The  result  it  is  believed  would  be  to  prevent  the  crest  of  inflation, 
as  Professor  Moulton  has  pointed  out,  from  becoming  excessively 
high,  and  thus  reduce  the  depth  and  length  of  the  depression.  Here 
is  a problem  for  both  financiers  and  management.  Labor  can  not  be 
held  primarily  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  produce  the 
initial  inflation. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  stress  one  point,  whether  it  be  the 
problem  of  seasonal  or  cyclical  unemployment,  it  is  we  employers  that 
must  assume  the  onus  of  finding  method  to  mitigate  these  conditions. 

The  task  of  stabilizing  industry  and  employment  is,  after  all, 
mainly  ours.  (Applause.) 


DISCUSSION. 

Lieutenant-Governor  BEIDLEMAN.  I know  you  are  very  well 
pleased  with  the  message  that  Mr.  Lewisohn  has  brought  to  you.  1 
would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  entertain  a motion  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  conference  to  him  and  to  Professor  Moulton. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  thanks  of  the  conference 
were  unanimously  extended  to  Mr.  Lewisohn  and  Professor  Moulton. 

Lieutenant-Governor  BEIDLEMAN.  I might  suggest  that  if  there 
is  any  one  present  in  the  conference  who  desires  to  ask  any  questions 
of  either  of  the  two  gentlemen,  I know  they  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer  them  for  you.  If  there  are  no  such  questions,  I will  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  Dean  Connelley  to  make  any  announcements  he  has, 
and  then  adjourn. 

Commissioner  CONNELLEY.  I wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  journeyed  from  Chicago  and  New  York 
to  talk  to  us  to-night,  and  to  say  also  that  if  those  present,  either 
guests  or  delegates,  care  to  attend  a reception  and  dance  that  is  given 
by  the  department  at  Willa  Garden,  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
which  is  going  on  at  this  time,  wTe  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  you 
come.  The  admission  is  by  card,  and  if  you  do  not  have  that,  you 
will  get  it  now  at  the  information  bureau  in  the  lobby  of  the  Penn- 
Karris  Hotel. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned  until  9:30  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 
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Wednesday  morning,  October  26,  1921. 


> 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 


L.  H.  Burnett,  Pittsburgh,  Presiding. 


(a)  Industrial  Disputes.  Dr.  William  Leiserson,  Chairman,  Board 
of  Arbitration,  Men’s  and  Boys  Clothing  Industry,  New  York. 

(b)  Unemployment.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary,  Fed 
erated  American  Engineering  Societies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(c)  Accidents  and  Sickness.  Cecil  G.  Rice,  President,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Division,  National  Safety  Council,  Pittsburgh. 

(d)  Fire  Hazards.  T.  Alfred  Fleming,  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  New  York. 


Wednesday  Noon. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Luncheon  at  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 


REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

General  Chairman  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

T have  one  or  two  announcements  to  make.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  session  the  official  photographer  would  like  to  have  you  assemble 
at  the  center  door  of  the  building  to  have  a photograph  taken,  and 
at  12:15  there  will  be  a luncheon  at  the  Penn-Harris  for  the  Inspec- 
tion Department  and  those  who  care  to  take  part  who  are  associated 
and  in  the  employ  of  the  State.  Tickets  must  be  secured  an  hour  or 
two  beforehand  in  order  to  give  the  hotel  people  a chance,  from  Mr. 
Spicer,  who  has  charge  of  the  exhibits. 

I have  before  me  a telegram  that  just  came,  very  much  to  my 
regret,  as  well  as  the  regret  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  the  people  of  this  conference.  I talked  with  Mr.  Hoover 
three  times  from  the  time  we  arranged  this  program  five  month* 
ago,  until  the  day  of  the  opening  session,  and  I have  had  one  con- 
ference with  him  on  the  long  distance,  I believe,  since  that  time. 
Up  until  he  was  appointed  yesterday  the  Chief  Arbitrator  of  the 
railroad  dispute,  lie  expected  to  be  here.  He  had  his  mind  fully 
made  up  for  that.  He  has  a method  perhaps  as  no  other  man  in  the 
United  States  has,  at  least  he  is  in  the  limelight  and  he,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  control  of  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  there  that  his 
opinions  will  be  worth  perhaps  as  much  as  any  man’s  in  the.  United 
States  and  for  that  reason,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I was  truly  anx- 
ious to  have  Mr.  Hoover  here  to  tell  us  his  story,  and  with  your 
permission  I will  read  you  his  telegram: 

“I  had  hoped  to  say  something  on  industrial  wastes  in  their  larger 
aspects.  Our  American  industry  in  its  capacity  of  individual  manu- 
facturers is  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  and  the  larger  questions 
of  waste  lie  in  directions  beyond  the  control  of  individuals,  for  in- 
stance, the  great  seasonal  fluctuation  in  certain  productions,  the  con- 
sequent necessity  to  pay  wages  on  only  part  year  employment. 
Again  the  many  industries  whose  irregularity  of  production  arises 
out  of  the  failure  of  other  industries  to  give  adequate  service  as  in 
the  case  of  inadequate  railway  service  to  our  great  coal  industry. 
There  are  also  great  wastes  arising  out  of  under  production  due  to 
labor  conflicts,  jurisdictional  disputes  and  many  other  items. 

The  correction  of  these  wastes  does  not  lie  at  the  hand  of  the 
government,  but  through  the  intelligent  education  of  public  opinion. 
I hold  strongly  to  the  belief  that  if  the  American  people  can  be 
given  an  understanding  of  the  problem  they  will  of  themselves  find 
the  solution.  The  service  of  the  government  is  to  assist  in  arriving 
at  this  understanding  rather  than  in  an  attempt  to  manage  and  regu- 
late industry.” 

He  was  to  tell  the  story  to  us  in  that  way,  but  now  since  the 
people  of  the  country  want  him  as  their  arbitrator  in  the  railway 
dispute,  we  will  have  to  do  without  his  services.  The  meeting  to- 
night will  be  postponed  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  which 
we  have  here,  I trust  will  have  something  ready  for  you  in  the  way 
of  a social  nature  tonight.  The  condition  is  such  that  it  makes  it 
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impossible  for  us  to  tell  wliat  that  will  be  but  1 do  not  know  any- 
body that  does  not  enjoy  music  and  enjoy  dancing,  so  you  might  look 
forward  to  that.  However,  it  may  be  something  else,  and  at  the 
afternoon’s  session  we  will  be  able  to  tell  you  just  what  that'  is  going 
to  be. 

Your  chairman  this  morning  is  a young  man  whom  I knew  perhaps 
twenty  years  ago,  one  of  the  South  Side,  or  Monongahela  District, 
when  he  worked  up  at  Homestead.  He  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
the  Company,  or  the  managers,  were  watching.  He  was  a boy  who 
came  right  out  of  school  into  the  works.  When  1 received  a tele- 
gram from  the  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Burnett,  stating  that  he  could  not  be  here,  1 thought  “Oh 
well,  we  have  an  understudy  here  that  is  almost  as  good  as  the  man 
we  had  selected”,  and  in  fact  in  handling  this  particular  business 
and  officiating  here  today,  I am  sure  he  is  just  as  good,  aud  1 am 
handing  over  this  meeting  now  to  John  Ortell,  Safety  Engineer  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

Chairman  John  Ortell. 

Dr.  Connelley,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Dean  Connelley,  as  we  like 
to  call  him  in  Pittsburgh  where  we  know  him  and  love  him,  has  told 
you  why  I am  here,  so  1 do  not  need  to  make  any  explanation  or 
excuses.  I do  want  to  say,  however,  that  I am  very  much  delighted 
to  be  here  at  this  conference,  and  1 wonder  if  we  in  the  industries 
fully  realize  the  benefits  that  come  to  us  through  such  meetings  as 
this,  and  I want  to  take  at  this  time  just  a minute  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  his  great  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  thejthings  it  is  doing  for  the  people  in  the  industries. 
I am  very  happy  to  state  that  Dr.  Connelley,  his  force  of  inspectors, 
and  his  different  bureaus,  are  putting  over  a work  that  is  absolutely 
essential,  that  is  very  much  needed,  and  that  the  help  we  get  from 
them  along  the  lines  of  safety  and  its  allied  branches  is  very  much 
welcomed. 

Our  program  this  morning  deals  with  a big  subject,  “Industrial 
Waste”.  A couple  of  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  a town 
in  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  give  a talk  on  safety  at  a plant  picnic 
and  after  having  given  the  talk  and  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen, 
I was  taken  in  an  automobile  down  to  the  town  of  Uniontown  where 
I was  to  stop  all  night,  an:l  as  we  dropped  down  the  mountain  side 
that  evening  I saw  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  that  I had  ever  seen 
in  my  life.  It  was  the  smoke  and  flame  arising  from  the  hundreds 
of  coke  ovens,  and  yo\i  perhaps  have  seen  so-mething  like  that.  It 
was  a pretty  sight,  but  it  was  a wasteful  sight,  because  I knew  that 
in  that  smoke  and  flame  some  very  valuable  bi-products  of  the  coal 
were  being  wasted,  and  that  thing  has  been  typical  of  America. 
America  has  truly  been  called  wasteful.  She  has  wasted  her  natural 
resources,  and  more  than  that  she  has  wasted  human  life,  and  so  I 
think  it  is  indeed  a good  thing  that  we,  at  least,  come  together  on 
occasions  like  this  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  have  things  brought 
to  our  attention,  and  so  I am  indeed  very  glad  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  this  meeting  and  do  what  I can  this  morning.  We  have  a number 
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of  things  to  talk  about.  The  time  is  limited  and  so  I will  not  take 
any  more  time  in  remarks,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  papers. 

We  are  going  to  change  the  order  of  the  program  just  a little  and 
the  first  speaker  who  will  appear  before  you  is  Dr.  William 
Leiserson,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Clothing  Industry,  New  York,  who  will  talk  on  “Industrial 
Disputes”. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES. 

Dr.  William  Leiserson. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a job  where  I have 
had  to  consider  the  reasons  for  industrial  disputes  from  both  sides, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides,  and  it  has  been  my  job  to  arbi- 
trate these  industrial  disputes.  The  one  great  fact  that  that  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  is,  I think,  to  look  at  industrial  disputes 
much  in  the  same  way  that  business  men  would  look  upon  waste  in 
their  industry  or  as  biologists  would  look  upon  the  waste  of  life. 
That  is  to  say  a certain  amount  of  waste  is  absolutely  essential  in 
order  to  get  the  results  that  we  want,  the  result  that  human  beings 
want,  or  that  our  communities  want,  and  if  we  cannot  get  those 
desired  results  without  the  waste  we  will  have  to  take  the  waste  as 
one  of  the  bad  things  along  with  the  good,  but  the  problem  is  to 
study  these  wastes  and  find  out  if  we  cannot  get  the  good  that  is 
desired  and  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  waste.  In  a war 
everything  that  is  wasteful  is  not  bad.  We  know  that  nature  wastes 
life,  wastes  seed  enormously  in  order  to  maintain  the  specialized 
species,  but  as  the  forms  of  life  reach  a higher  plane  it  does  manage 
to  eliminate  a great  deal  of  that  waste.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life 
millions  of  eggs  are  born  and  millions  are  killed  in  order  that  a 
few  may  survive.  When  we  get  up  to  human  beings  we  have  learned 
to  reduce  the  death  rate  and  when  we  can  reduce  the  death  rate  we 
do  not  need  to  have  such  a high  birth  rate  and  the  whole  progress 
of  mankind,  if  you  study  biological  statistics,  you  will  find  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  birth  rates,  not  that  that  decreases  popula- 
tion but  rather  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste  in  human  life  that  conics  from  a high  birth  rate 
if  we  can  have  a comparatively  low  death  rate,  but  if  we  know  of  no 
methods  of  reducing  the  death  rate,  then  it  is  inevitable  and  prob- 
ably it  is  better  to  have  the  wasteful  method  of  maintaining  the 
lives  of  our  community.  Just  in  the  same  way  with  the  question  of 
war.  All  of  us  know  that  war  is  wasteful  and  cruel,  yet  most  of  us 
believe  that  until  the  time  can  come  ivhen  all  people  will  feel  alike 
that  disputes  should  be  settled  in  a peaceful  manner,  until  that  time 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  enormous  amount  of  wasteful  taxation 
and  cruel  deaths  in  order  that  we  may  maintain,  even  if  it  is  done 
* by  this  wasteful  method,  what  we  consider  is  the  best  in  civilization. 
Now  in  indiistrial  disputes  the  waste  is  very  much  like  that  of  war. 
If  wre  mean  that  every  industrial  dispute  is  a waste  and  we  just 
ought  to  stop  the  disputes,  wre  are  taking  the  vwong  attitude.  True. 
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even'  industrial  dispute  is  a waste,  but  if  it  means  the  maintenance 
of  essential  and  improved  human  rights  for  the  wage  earner,  and 
those  human  rights  cannot  be  maintained  in  any  other  way  then  we 
have  got  to  have  the  dispute;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  means 
the  maintenance  of  improved  rights  of  the  employer  that  involve 
the  existence  and  the  efficiency  of  industry  and  they  cannot  be 
secured  in  any  other  way  except  by  a wastfeul  dispute,  by  a strike 
or  a lockout,  then  it  is  better  to  have  the  thing  settled  by  that  kind 
of  a strike  or  a lockout,  rather  than  to  let  the  rights  and  the  effic- 
iency and  the  existence  of  industry  suffer  to  avoid  this  particular 
waste. 

Now  that  is  a little  highbrow  and  general  and  up  in  the  air  and 
suppose  I bring  that  down  to  concrete  cases.  I spent  this  summer 
in  a little  town  in  Connecticut  and  they  were  building  a state  road 
through  that  town  and  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  I was  living. 
One  of  the  most  reputable  firms  in  New  England,  a construction 
company,  was  building  those  roads.  It  had  taken  the  contract  when 
common  labor  was  paid  SO  cents  an  hour  and  its  bids  were  based 
on  that  basis.  It  had  taken  the  contract  before  the  slump  came  and 
when  the  slump  came  and  labor  became  unemployed  and  more  plenti- 
ful they  began  to  reduce  the  wages  and  by  the  time  I arrived  in 
this  place  they  were  paying  50  cents  an  hour  and  shortly  afterwards 
40  cents  an  hour.  They  reduced  the  wages  simply  by  the  employer 
reducing  the  wages.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  1 knew  every 
reduction  meant  straight  velvet  in  the  pocket  of  this  reputable  com- 
pany. On  one  Saturday  night  the  company  suddenly  informed  all 
the  men  in'  that  particular  gang,  that  SO  or  90  men  they  had  that 
worked  at  various  places,  and  they  practically  told  them  that  all 
the  gang  would  have  their  rates  cut  to  30  cents  an  hour.  Out  of 
the  90  men  60  or  70  immediately  quit  and  left.  The  work  of  the 
state  was  held  up.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  job  said  “Oh  there  are 
lots  of  other  men  down  in  New  Haven  that  the  employment  agencies 
will  send  up.  Those  men  did  not  strike,  they  just  quit  their  jobs.  I 
don't  know  what  your  sense  of  justice  is,  but  that  was  an  absolute 
injustice.  It  was  bad  and  the  reason  they  did  not  strike  was  those 
men  were  foreigners,  but  had  they  been  Americans  they  would  have 
struck  and  it  would  have  been  a good  thing  if  they  had  struck.  Had 
these  foreigners  struck  this  American  company  would  have  said  that 
they  were  for  the  American  principle. 

Now  rather  than  have  that  sort  of  thing  the  industrial  waste  of 
a strike  is  good  because  it  makes  the  employer  consider  whether  a 
man  can  maintain  a family  on  30  cents  an  hour  working  on  public 
roads,  with  the  amount  of  time  they  have  to  do  work  during  the  year, 
and  unless  we  find  a method,  a peaceful  method  of  compelling  the 
employer  to  consider  that  question,  then  the  waste  of  an  industrial 
dispute,  of  the  strike,  is  a mighty  fine  thing. 

Another  example:  A company  whose  stock  is  selling  for  over  $750 
when  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100  a share,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
making  enough  profit  to  pay  on  every  $100  share  of  stock  a dividend 
that  will  amount  to  six  or  seven  or  eight  per  cent  on  $750.  That 
company  suddenly  announced  to  something  like  15,000  employees 
that  the  conditions  of  the  business  were  such  that  wages  were  too 
high  and  they  must  take  a 20  per  cent  cut  in  wages,  and  the  people 
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being  unorganized,  had  to  take  it.  A strike  that  would  compel  dis- 
cussion, public  discussion,  if -you  please,  as  to  whether  or  not  profits 
ar.e  also  too  high,  and  higher  than  wages,  and  whether  a 20  per 
cent  cut,  under  those  circumstances,  is  reasonable  or  not,  would  have 
been  a mighty  good  thing  and  until  we  have  a method  of  bringing 
that  kind  of  discussion  up  the  waste  in  industrial  disputes  is  a good 
thing. 

Now  on  the  other  side:  A firm,  which  during  the  period  of  pros- 
perity and  shortage  of  labor  were  compelled  to  pay  rates  of  labor 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  and  then  com- 
pelled by  the  unions  to  change  from  piece  work  to  week  work,  so  that 
men  were  guaranteed  on  the  weekly  basis  as  high  as  $90  and  $110  a 
week,  when  they  were  not  producing  that  amount,  the  firm  went  to 
the  union  of  the  employees  and  to  the  people  in  their  plant  and  told 
them  “We  cannot  stand  that  now,  we  have  got  to  have  a new  deal 
in  this  thing;  we  want  to  go  over  this  question  of  wages  and  make 
a readjustment,  so  that  we  can  give  you  a fair,  reasonable  wage,  to 
be  sure,  but  to  get  our  labor  cost  down  to  a reasonable  basis.”  The 
union  and  the  people  refused  to  do  it  and  they  were  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  employer  from  forcing  doAvn  the  wages  so  that  that 
employer  had  to  go  out  of  business  and  throw  between  1200  and  1500 
people  out  in  the  streets.  In  a case  like  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  the  employer,  instead  of  going  out  of  business,  would  have 
forced  a lockout  and  a strike  and  brought  before  the  public  the  in- 
justice of  the  situation  on  the  other  side,  and  simply  because  work- 
men are  on  the  other  side  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  they  have 
any  better  sense  of  justice  than  the  employers  have.  They  too  are 
human  beings  just  like  the  others  and  they  are  likely  to  let  their 
personal  self  interests  blind  them  as  to  what  is  fair  and  just,  and  in 
a case  like  that,  unless  we  have  a method  of  settling  that  dispute 
peacefully  and  amicably  and  bringing  up  the  injustice  of  the  wage 
earners  stand  there,  then  a lockout  and  a fight  is  a mighty  good 
thing.  It  makes  for  the  progress  of  industry. 

In  the  same  way  I know  of  a shop  where  the  union  had  absolute 
control  and  would  not  permit  the  employers  even  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union.  They  dictated  to  the  employer  what  they 
shall  do,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  open  shop  employers  dictated 
to  their  employees  what  they  shall  do,  and  a man  was  discharged 
for  a very  just  reason,  and  most  of  the  people  in  the  shop  knew  that 
the  man  was  discharged  for  a very  just  reason,  and  when  they  met 
at  the  shop  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  a few  loud  mouth  fellows 
said  of  those  who  sided  with  the  employer  that  this  man  had  gotten 
all  that  was  coming  to  him,  they  called  these  other  workmen  traitors 
and  these  workmen  were  afraid  to  talk  up  as  to  what  was  the  fair 
and  just  thing,  and  they  called  a strike  to  compel  the  reemployment 
of  that  man  who  was  discharged,  but  the  employer  fought  them  and 
whipped  them,  and  in  a case  like  that  a dispute  Avas  a good  thing. 

Noav  that  I have  given  tAvo  cases  on  each  side  you  cannot  say  I am 
partial  to  either.  Noav  how  eliminate  this  waste?  That  is  to  say, 
hoAV  present  a substitute  that  Avill  prevent  either-  side  taking  an 
unjust  stand?  I can  only  very  briefly  outline  to  you  the  sort  of 
machinery  for  bringing  about  public  discussion  of  problems  that 
haAre  to  be  settled  without  a dispute  that  has  been  worked  out  in  the 
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clothing  industry  with  which  1 happen  to  be  connected.  There  the 
employees  are  organized  into  a union,  the  employers  are  organized, 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  labor,  into  an  employer’s  association, 
and  they  agree  in  advance  that  every  question  in  dispute,  every 
grievance  whether  the  employer  has  the  grievance  or  the  wage  earner 
has  the  grievance,  shall  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  what  is  right  and  fair,  regardless  of  who  happens  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  or  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  whether  there 
is  a shortage  of  labor  or  over  supply  of  labor,  and  they  decide  what 
is  the  just  and  fair  thing  in  accordance  with  some  abstract  principle 
that  all  of  us  may  not  agree  to,  not  in  accordance  even  with  what 
the  arbitrators  on  both  sides  agree  on  that  is  fair  and  just,  because 
after  all  each  man’s  notion  of  justice  in  a particular  situation  is 
likely  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  other,  but  they  meet  in  advance 
and  lay  down  what  they  call  a collective  bargain  or  agreement,  which 
is  law  for  the  industry,  and  they  say  in  this  agreement  these  are  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice  which  shall  prevail  in  settling  all  of 
these  disputes.  In  other  words,  they  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  we 
do  when  we  set  up  a House  of  Representatives  and  a Senate.  We  say 
no  judge  shall  decide  a case  in  accordance  with  the  judge’s  notion  of 
what  is  fair  and  just,  because  we  do  not  want  judge-made  law,  but  we 
say  that  the  people  shall  send  representatives  to  lay  down  the  law 
and  the  judge  will  merely  apply  and  interpret  that  law  and  adminis- 
ter it,  applying  it  to  particular  cases.  And  so  they  lay  down  this  col- 
lective agreement,  which  is  law,  and  whenever  a dispute  occurs  and 
they  cannot  settle  it  themselves  they  have  elaborate  machinery  for 
trying  to  settle  it  themselves.  First,  when  they  cannot  do  that, 
then  one  side  or  the  other  or  both  together,  file  a petition  or  com- 
plaint to  their  industrial  court,  set  up  voluntarily  by  themselves, 
and  the  chairman  of  this  board  of  arbitration,  as  it  is  called,  then 
has  a hearing.  He  makes  investigation  and  all  such  facts  as  I have 
outlined  in  the  four  cases  I mentioned  to  you  are  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  and  then  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  arbitration  hands 
down  a written  decision  and  he  says  that  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  with  the  laws,  that  you  yourselves  set  up  when  you  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  dispute  was  coming  up,  the  thing  that  is'  to 
be  done  in  this  particular  case  is  so  and  so,  and  then  both  sides  are 
compelled  by  their  agreement  to  live  up  to  that  kind  of  a decision, 
and  they  do  live  up  to  it,  and  when  you  establish  some  machinery  of 
that  kind  then  we  have  a right  to  condemn  a strike,  or  condemn  a 
lockout,  but  until  we  have  some  machinery  of  that  kind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  grievances,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  informing 
public  opinion,  so  that  their  sympathies  on  one  side  or  another  will 
be  based  on  information  and  not  on  prejudice,  until  then  the  waste 
of  industrial  disputes  are  necessary  for  human  progress  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  wage  earner,  as  well  of  the  rights  of 
industry. 

Now  how  can  this  be  brought  about,  in  a general  way,  throughout 
the  country?  Some  people  think  that  we  ought  to  do  it  by  some 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  such  as  they  have  in  Kansas.  I wel- 
come the  Kansas  experiment  because  every  experiment  is  a good  thing 
so  long  as  we  know  it  is  an  experiment.  We  do  not  say  a man 
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should  not  work  in  a chemical  laboratory  because  maybe  there  will 
be  an  explosion  or  maybe  he,  will  fail  to  get  the  reaction  that  he  is 
trying  to  get.  Every  chemist  fails  many  times  a day  in  his  efforts 
by  not  getting  at  the  proper  solution.  Just  so  in  these  social  or 
industrial  experiments.  Maybe  compulsory  arbitration  is  wrong,  may- 
be it  is  right,  nobody  knows  until  we  try  it  out.  Personally  1 do  not 
like  it,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  long  as  we  can  isolate  it 
in  one  place  and  not  commit  the  whole  country  to  it  first  and  have 
the  experiment  I say  it  is  a good  thing  and  we  should  all  watch  that 
experiment  and  see  its  results,  but,  as  1 have  said,  1 doubt  whether 
the  people  of  this  country  are  of  the  type  of  mind  that  would  want 
compulsory  arbitration.  I think  they  are  more  likely  to  work  it  out 
through  their  own  efforts  voluntarily  along  the  lines  of  that  arrange-  . 
ment  I have  just  described  to  you.  I think  there  is  another  reason 
why  this  experiment  is  likely  to  fail  in  Kansas,  or  it  may  succeed 
in  Kansas  and  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  states,  and  that  is  that 
when  you  make  a law  for  industry  you  have  to  make  a different  kind 
ot  law  for  the  steel  industry  from  what  you  make  for  the  clothing 
industry,  and  you  have  to  have  a decidedly  different  kind  of  law  for 
the  millinery  industry  from  what  you  will  have  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  that  merely  says  dis- 
putes shall  be  settled  and  would  mean  that  they  would  be  settled  by 
arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  justice  that 
the  arbitrators  happen  to  have  and  that  cannot  be  satisfactory  and 
that  is  not  law  in  industry  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. fashion.  And  so  1 think  the  way  in  which  we  can  prevent  indus- 
trial disputes  by  forming  a method  of  handling  the  disputes  peace- 
fully is  for  every  side  to  pass  along  encouraging  voluntary  agree- 
ments of  this  kind  and  the  state  saying  that  if  they  do  make  that 
kind  of  an  agreement  between  employers  and  employees  that  the 
state  will  help  to  administer  and  enforce  the  voluntary  agreement, 
provided  every  such  agreement  has  in  it  a provision  for  arbitration 
of  their  disputes  and  1 think  if  the  state  passed  that  sort  af  a law, 
not  compelling  anybody  but  merely  encouraging  the  making  of  collect- 
ive agreements  between  employer  and  employee,  the  filing  of  those 
agreements  with  the  State  Departments  of  Labor,  the  administering 
and  enforcement  of  those  agreements  by  the  state  and  the  making 
of  the  arbitrators  more  or  less  public  officials  so  that  the  third  party 
to  the  dispute  will  also  be  repesented,  namely  the  public,  I think  if 
that  were  done  we  would  go  a long  way  toward  eliminating  the  indus- 
trial disputes  in  the  only  way  that  it  is  right  and  fair  to  eliminate 
them  or  even  wise  to  eliminate  them,  namely,  by  substituting  a peace- 
ful method  of  getting  the  desirable  results  that  often  come  from  dis- 
putes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dr.  Connelley  has  suggested  that  we  with- 
hold discussion  until  the  papers  have  all  been  given.  Of  course, 
as  Dr.  Leiserson  is  leaving  at  this  time  we  cannot  have  such  a dis- 
cussion of  his  paper  in  the  way  of  question  and  answer. 

The  next  topic  for  our  consideration  is  “Unemployment”  and  I am 
very  sure  we  are  all  interested  in  that  just  at  this  time  and  the  speak- 
er is  Mr.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Executive  Secretary,  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies,  Washington,  D.  C.  I am  very  happy  at  this 
time  to  introduce  Mr.  Wallace. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 

L.  W.  Wallace 

MR.  WALLACE.  1 exceedingly  regret  tliat  you  are  not  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  M.  Hoover  tonight,  because  I know 
he  would  have  brought  you  a message  of  great  significance,  not  only 
to  this  particular  group,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  had  rather  close  association  with  Mr.  Hoover 
since  the  first  of  January  of  this  year.  I know  the  thought  that  lie 
has  given  to  this  question  of  industrial  waste.  I have  some  concept- 
ion of  the  broad  viewpoint  that  he  has  with  reference  to  it  and  of  his 
hope  that  ultimately  industrial  life  in  this  country  will  become  so 
readjusted  that  the  enormous  waste  that  now  is  occurring  in  Ameri- 
can industry  will  be  very  materially  curtailed.  1 also  know  that  lie 
has  in  contemplation  some  plans  for  carrying  out  some  of  his 
thoughts  in  the  hope  that  by  carrying  them  out  there  will  be  set  up 
action  and  equipment  or  agency  whereby  there  will  come  about  a 
material  reduction  in  the  waste  in  industry. 

In  January,  1921,  Herbert  Hoover,  as  President  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies,  named  seventeen  engineers  to  make 
a study  of  waste  in  industry.  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  eighteenth  member 
of  the  committee.  The  federation  of  engineering  societies  was  new ; 
Mr.  Hoover  was  its  first  president.  At  the  organizing  meeting  held 
in  Washington  in  November,  1920,  Mr.  Hoover  proposed  the  study 
and  was  authorized  to  make  the  investigation. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  the  subject  thus  undertaken  by  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  inasmuch  as  the  object 
of  the  organization  is  to  further  public  welfare  whenever  technical 
knowledge  and  engineering  experience  is  involved,  and  to  consider 
and  act  upon  matters  of  common  concern  to  the  engineering  and 
allied  technical  professions.  The  “assay  of  waste'’  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  was,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
outlined  it,  to  be  three  months’  investigation  of  a series  of  “samples” 
from  which  might  be  deducted  general  recommendations  applicable 
to  American  industry  as  a whole. 

The  personnel  of  the  comitttee  consisted  of  eighteen  carefully  se- 
lected engineers.  In  selecting  the  members  of  the  committee  care 
was  taken  to  secure  men  of  broad  experience,  clear  concepts,  and  un- 
biased attitude  towards  industrial  problems.  Representatives  of 
managerial,  consultant,  educational  and  editorial  activitiesi  were 
chosen,  with  an  eye  also  to  their  widely  distributed  and  varied  indus- 
trial contracts. 

When  the  “assay”  began  the  committee  itself  selected  with  great 
care  the  engineers  who  conducted  the  field  investigations.  The  engin- 
eering firm  employed  to  investigate  a given  industry  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  had  a long  and  a favorable  record  in  that  particular  type  of 
industry.  Thus  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plans,  findings  and 
recommendations,  the  accumulated  and  composite  knowledge  and 
experience  of  some  fifty  or  more  engineers.  In  many  phases  of  the 
work  other  specialists,  such  as  economists,  statisticians,  employment 
managers  and  industrial  physicians  had  an  important  part  in  collect- 
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ing  the  material  and  in  drawing  up  the  conclusions.  An  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  advice  and  the  accumulated  information 
of  every  known  agency  or  individual  that  could  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject  in  the  time  allowed. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  was  to  gather 
quickly  such  information  as  might  be  used  to  stimulate  action  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  other  studies.  It  was  believed  that  a 
limited,  yet  carefully  studied  volume  of  findings  obtained  through  a 
rapid  intensive  study,  would  not  impair  the  value  of  the  facts  disclosed 
or  the  validity  of  the  recommendation  based  upon  them.  So  within 
less  than  five  months  the  committee  completed  an  “assay”  of  analysis 
of  waste  iu  six  typical  branches  of  industry,  and  presented 
a summary  of  its  findings  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  which  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies.  This  took  place  on  June  3,  1921,  in 
St.  Louis,  at  which  time  a condensed  news  abstract  was  given  to  the 
press.  The  complete  report  is  now  being  printed  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  written  the  Foreword  in  which  he  says:  “This 
reconnaissance  report  on  waste  in  industry  is  the  result  of  five  months 
of  intensive  study,  carefully  planned  and  rapidly  executed.  A part 
of  its  value  lies  in  the  speed  with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  it  presents  definite  lines  for  future  action. 
It  reveals  facts  which  may  serve  as  a foundation  for  an  advance  in 
American  industry.  It  has  a special  message  for  government  officials, 
financial,  industrial  and  commercial  leaders,  labor  organizations, 
economists,  engineers  and  research  groups,  the  general  public  and  the 
press. 

We  have  probably  the  highest  ingenuity  and  efficiency  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  industries  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  industrial  machine  is 
far  from  perfect.  The  wastes  of  unemployment  during  depressions ; 
from  speculation  and  over-production  in  booms;  from  labor-turn  over; 
from  labor  conflicts;  from  intermittent  failure  of  transportation  of 
supplies  of  fuel  and  power;  from  excessive  seasonal  operation;  from 
lack  of  standardization;  from  loss  in  our  processes  and  materials — 
all  combine  to  represent  a huge  deduction  from  the  goods  and  services 
that  we  might  all  enjoy  if  we  could  do  a better  job  of  it.” 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  this  verv  im- 
portant and  stimulating  report,  but  to  confine  our  remarks  to  indus- 
trial waste  due  to  unemployment. 

There  are  five  types  or  categories  of  unemployment. 

First:  Mass  Unemployment— -that  occurs  in  periods  of  depression. 

Second:  Enforced  Unemployment — through  the  strike  or  lockout. 

Third:  Voluntary  Unemployment. 

Fourth:  Unemployment  within  employment. 

Fifth:  Intermittent  or  seasonal  unemployment. 

The  significance  and  ill  effects  of  mass  unemployment  is  now  fresh 
in  our  minds,.  Its  seriousness  was  evidenced  by  the  president  calling 
an  Unemployment  Conference,  however,  such  mass  unemployment 
has  occurred  before,  in  fact,  such  occurs  with  surprising  regularity. 
Every  seven  to  ten  years  witnesses  a large  mass  unemployment.  The 
present  is  unusual  only  through  a somewhat  larger  number  being 
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involved  and  because  it  is  a more  pronounced  world  condition  than 
ever  before.  And  it  is  especially  noteworthy  because  our  highest 
governmental  officials  have  taken  cognizance  of  it  in  time  to  stimulate 
and  to  direct  measures  of  alleviation  previous  to  much  suffering.  It 
is  further  marked  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  scientific  approach  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  determining  the  primary  causes  of  such  a 
condition  and  by  developing  permanent  measures  of  prevention  or  at 
least  of  determining  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  such  cycles. 

That  a scientific  method  is  essential  is  everywhere  apparent.  In 
the  first  place  no  one  knows  with  any  approach  to  scientific  accuracy 
the  number  of  unemployed  at  the  present  time,  nor  the  amount  of  loss 
in  wages  and  in  production.  The  amount  of  unemployment  has  been 
variously  estimated  from  3,00>0,000  to  6,000,000.  The  waste  re- 
port shows  that  in  January  1921,  that  there  were  approximately 
3,500,000  industrial  workers  out  of  employment,  which  was  i35%  of 
the  number  so  employed  in  January  1920.  There  is  not  available 
data  to  show  in  what  industries  or  trades  or  sections  of  the  country 
that  this  great  waste  of  human  energy  is  occurring,  nor  do  we  know 
what  the  monetary  loss  is.  The  engineer  who  made  the  study  in  the 
building  industry,  estimates  that  the  loss  in  wages,  for  this  year  in 
that  industry  alone  will  be  a half  billion  dollars. 

The  number  of  reductions  in  the  pay  roll  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  There  are  many  thousands  who  work  only  part  time  during 
such  periods.  It  is  conceivable  therefore  that  the  total  wage  loss 
is  far  in  excess  of  that  indicated  by  the  actual  number  shown  out  of 
employment.  This  important  factor  has  not  always  been  reckoned. 

But  aside  from  the  purely  monetary  loses,  to  workers  and  society 
resulting  from  unemployment,  there  are  other  effects  that  may  ! e 
more  serious  and  significant,  for  instance,  the  economic,  social  and 
moral  ill-effects  of  such  unemployment  are  beyond  our  conception,  it 
is  our  understanding  rthat  information  laid  before  the  unemployment 
conference,  showed  social  unrest  in  the  United  States  to  be  much  more 
widespread  and  serious  than  has  been  generally  recognized.  The  prev- 
alence of  discontent  is  so  wide-spread  that  those  that  are  best  in-  - 
formed  agree  that  there  must  be  a fundamental  improvement  of  our 
social  mid  economic  system.  The  fact  that  there  are  3,500,000  out 
of  employment  at  this  time,  is  referred  to  as  a disgrace  and  an  out- 
ward indication  of  the  need  for  inaugurating  more  intelligent  econ- 
omic policies. 

The  first  approach  is  to  bring  about  such  a change  of  policy  as  to 
secure  fundamental  facts,  a total  lack  of  which  now  prevails.  Each 
time  that  an  industrial  depression  with  its  attendant  unemployment 
measured  in  millions  of  men  and  women  occurs,  Unemployment 
Boards  or  Commissions  are  appointed  to  take  such  steps  as  will  al- 
leviate the  condition.  The  emergency  passes,  the  agents  disband, 
no  permanentrecord  is  made  of  the  methods,  used  or  the  results  accom- 
plished, consequently  upon  each  recurrence  the  problem  is  again 
approached  in  an  ineffective  wav,  resulting  in  the  vicious  cycle  of 
economic  loss,  human  suffering  and  a lowering  of  social  values. 

A permanent,  an  authorative  and  a competent  agency  should  be 
formulated  to  study  the  unemployment  problem  in  a broad  and  in  a 
scientific  way  to  the  end  that  ways  and  means  may  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent or  at  least  minimize  such  economic  debauches.  Such  an  agency 
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should  be  national'  in  scope,  in  that  it  secures  and  makes  available, 
fundamental  information  as  to_  causes ; as  to  extent ; as  to  duration ; 
and  to  develop  policies  of  prevention  and  of  correction,  but  not  to 
administer  or  to  execute.  To  administer  or  to  execute  isj  a com- 
.rnunity  function  as  the  Unemployment  Conference  very  wisely  decid- 
ed. 


ENFORCED  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Enforced  unemployment  is  the  second  type  to  consider.  In  this 
category  is  placed  the  unemployment  due  to  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  disclosed  by  the  waste  report 
concerning  strikes  and  lock-outs,  was  that  the  loss  due  to  them  is  not 
as  large  as  generally  thought,  however,  we  find  that  facts  are  lacking 
and  any  conclusion  must  be  quite  general.  Strikes  however  are  a 
real  menace  and  the  losses  involved  are  large.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  primary  causes!  of  such  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  direct  and  of  the  indirect  losses  resulting  there- 
from, but  since  these  essential  facts  are  not  known,  a great  amount  of 
time  and  effort  is  wasted  in  conferences  that  cannot  accomplish  any- 
thing constructive  because  no  one  participating  therein,  knows  the 
real  and  fundamental  facts.  For  example,  did  you  realize  or  know 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  that  occurred  between  1881 
and  1005  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  employees  thrown  out  of  work 
were  in  highly  seasonal  occupations?  Did  you  know  that  in  New  York 
State  in  1918  approximately  32%  of  the  time  lost  from  strikes  was  in 
a highly  seasonal  industry  of  building  and  clothing?  Were  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  more  coal  was  mined  in  1910  than  in  1911, 
although  the  former  year  witnessed  many  protracted  strikes  involving 
large  numbers  of  employes?  Did  you  know  that  in  1912  with  47% 
of  the  entire  labor  force  out  on  strike  and  with  an  average  loss  per 
man  of  40  days  that  there  was  an  increase  of  outpxit  per  man 
per  day  and  per  year,  and  six  days  more  per  man,  than  in  1911,  which 
was  relatively  strikeless?  Many  other  such  examples  gould  be  cited 
to  remind  you  that  there  is  a large  area  of  unknown  fact  pertaining 
to  this  important  industrial  and  economic  phenomena.  Until  this 
area  of  unknown  fact  is  carefully  surveyed  and  its  metes  and  bounds 
established,  and  become  known,  to  all  concerned,  there  will  continue 
to  be  large  economic  social  and  moral  waste.  There  is  no  phase  of 
industrial  life  that  so  needs  the  application  of  the  scientific  method, 
as  does  this  one.  Until  the  scientific  method  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, based  upon  fact,  is  applied,  there  will  be  no  rational  change — 
hence  no  lasting  industrial  peace. 

MINIMUM  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  discussing  mass  unemployment,  it  was  suggested  that  an  author- 
itative agency  should  be  organized  to  scientifically  study  and  experi- 
ment with  the  phenomenon  of  mass  unemployment.  It  was  further 
shown  that  such  mass  unemployment  occurred  at  rather  regular 
intervals.  However,  there  is  a large  amount  of  unemployment  at 
all  times,.  It  appears  that  in  the  phenomenal  years  of  1917  and  1918, 
during  the  peak  of  war  production,  there  was  a margin  of  unemploy- 
ment of  approximately  1,000,000  men  and  women.  Of  course,  much 
of  this  must  have  been  due  to  the  innate  desire  to  not  work  when 
there  is  no  urge  for  work.  However,  the  cause  or  reason  for  one  or 
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more  wage  earners  out  of  every  forty  always  out  of  work,  must  be 
deep  seated,  A scientific  study  should  be  made  of  the  causes  for  such  a 
condition,  for,  if  there  is  such  a large  amount  of  unemployment  always 
present,  there  must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  our  in- 
dustrial system,  which  should  be  understood  and  rectified.  Such  an 
unemployment  means  for  the  worker  a loss  in  wages,  for  industry  an 
increased  overhead  due  to  idle  equipment  and  idle  materials,  and  for 
the  public  a lessened  purchasing  power  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  EMPLOYMENT 

In  every  industrial  and  commercial  organization  there  isi  a large 
amount  of  unemployment  within  employment,  that  is,  men  and  women 
are  on  the  payrolls — they  are  at  their  respective  places  of  work,  but 
they  are  not  producing.  The  amount  of  such  unemployment  would 
lie  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  and  it  is  exceedingly  vicious 
because  it  may  be  and  is,  often  subtle. 

The  causes  for  unemployment  within  employment  are  many — some 
are  due  to  the  men — some  to  the  management  and  some  to  certain 
exigencies  that  will  arise  regardless:  of  the  best  efforts  of  men  and 
of  management.  Some  of  the  prominent  facts  that  contribute  to  un- 
employment within  employment  are — groups  of  workers  will  run  out 
of  work  because  of  the  failure  of  work  to  come  through  the  preceding 
operation  rapidly  enough,  or  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary  mater- 
ials or  tools  ; through  lack  of  instructions  as  a result  of  poor  planning 
or  production  control ; forced  to  be  idle  through  the  breakage  of  avail- 
able tools,  bolt  failure,  breakdowns  or  mal-adjustment  of  machines, 
through  a power  breakdown ; through  indifference  of  workers  or  be- 
cause of  a workers  strike  and  so  on. 

The  report  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  industry  indicates  an  unemploy- 
ment  within  employment  in  idleness  resulting  from  waiting  for  mater- 
ial amounts  to  35%  of  the  time.  In  this  same  industry,  at  least  ten 
hours  per  week  per  man  is  thrown  away  in  energy  wasting  and  time 
wasting,  work  resulting  from  lack  of  shop  methods — also  it  is  said 
that  from  2 to  3 hours  per  week  per  man  is  wasted  in  daily  unneces- 
sary work. 

All  such  idleness  or  unemployment  wastes  productive  capacity  and 
increase  overhead  expenses  regardless  whether  the  employes  are  paid 
by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour. 

No  one  knows  or  really  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  such  waste. 
That  it  is  large  and  in  many  instances  very  serious  is  generally  recog; 
nized  by  those  who  have  given  it  any  careful  thought.  The  manage- 
ment of  industry  should  ascertain  the  facts),  when  it  does  it  will  be 
astonished  by  the  magnitude.  Then  it  will  be  that  some  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  phase  of  unemployment. 

INTERMITTANT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

This  is  one  of  the  very/  serious  phases  of  unemployment.  It  may 
indeed  be  the  most  serious  of  all  because  of  the  very  large  amount 
of  waste  that  results  from  it.  It  is  not  as  spectacular  as  mass  un- 
employment because  at  a particular  time  so  many  are  not  involved, 
and  furthermore  it  is  not  so  universal.  However,  we  venture  to 
state  that  it  is  our  belief  that  a scientific  investigation  of  this  phase 
of  unemployment  would  disclose  that  it  is  more  serious  because  of  the 
amount  of  waste  involved  than  are  the  spectacular  mass  unemploy- 
ment. It  mav  be  more  serious  in  the  loss  of  wages  and  in  the  reduc- 
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tiou  of  production  than  mass  unemployment.  What  are  some  of  ths 
facts? 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufacturers  for  1914 — 
there  were  100,000  workers  employed  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry, 
whereas  not  more  than  50,000  were  employed  in  the  mid-winter 
months. 

In  the  coal  mining  industry  from  1913-1918  inclusive,  the  anthra- 
cite worker  lost  an  average  of  15}4%  of  the  possible  working  days,, 
and  the  bituminous  worker  27%. 

During  the  exceptional  year  of  1919  in  the  paper  box  industry  the 
workers  were  idle  10%  of  the  time;  confectionary  workers  23%;  in 
brick,  glass  and  chemicals.  15%.  In  most  years  the  per  cent  of  idle 
time  is  much  larger. 

The  seasonal  aspect  of  the  clothing  and  building  industries  is  very 
marked.  In  8 representative  clothing  plants  located  in  New  York, 
Baltimore  and  Chicago  the  average  plant  utilization  over  a period 
of  three  years  was  on  lan  average  69%  of  the  possible  maximum,  or  a 
seasonable  idleness  of  31%.  In  one  plant  the  utilization  was  only 
59%  of  possible  maximum.  In  |September  1918,  the  number  of 
cutters  employed  in  a given  plant  was  70%  of  a maximum,  in  October 
20%  and  in  February  80%.  In  another  clothing  plant  in  June  1917, 
100%  cutters  were  employed,  in  August  48%,  in  November  90%  and 
in  Februay  1918 — 60%.  The  fluctuation  indicated  was  typical  for  a 
four  year  period. 

In  a given  shoe  plant  over  a three  year  period,  the  production  fluc- 
tuated over  a range  from  168%  above  to  47%  below  the  average,  with 
a corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  workers  employed. 

In  the  building  industry  the  workers  average  only  about  i90  days 
per  year. 

The  foregoing  citations  of  facts  should  be  of  sufficient  significance 
to  convince  anyone  that  seasonal  unemployment  is  a very  grave 
matter  and  probably  the  sum  total  of  the  accountable  losses  are 
larger  than  that  from  mass  unemployment  experienced  every  7 to  10 
years. 

Such  intermittent  employment  not  only  reduces  the  production  in 
the  industries  where  it  exists  but  other  forms  of  waste  obtains.  The 
greatest  amount  of  labor  unrest,  discontent,  and  open  labor  distur- 
bances occur  in  those  industries  that  operate  upon  a highly  seasonal 
basis.  This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  the  building 
and  clothing  industries.  Over  30%  of  all  the  strikes  in  New  York 
State  in  1919  were  in  the  building  and  clothing  industries. 

The  labor  difficulties  in  both  of  these  essential  industries  could  be 
greatly  reduced  by  an  adoption  of  a more  uniform  production  sched- 
ule. That  this  can  be  done  is  apparent.  There  are  no  insuperable 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Such  change  of  policy  would  require 
a reversal  in  management  and  financial  methods  now  in  vogue.  Both 
such  changes  within  themselves  would  be  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

In  the  building  industry  the  workmen  are  employed  only  about  190 
days  per  year.  The  building  period  of  about  8 months  is  a large 
source  of  waste.  That  this  period  can  be  extended  materially  has 
been  proven  in  several  instances.  The  construction  period  can  be 
extended  by  labor  and  by  capital  taking  a smaller  margin  of  profit 
by  developing  methods  of  conducting  the  work  in  cold  weather,  by 
planning  the  work  so  as  to  provide  indoor  work  during  unfavorable 
weather  and  by  educating  the  public  that  it  is  vital  and  sensible  to 
distribute  the  work  throughout  the  year. 


That  the  seasonal  aspect  can  be  removed,  has  been  demonstrated  in 
a number  jof  industries.  The  calendar  industry  was.  once  thought 
to  be  a highly  seasonal — now  it  is  a year  round  business.  The  manu- 
facture of  motors  for  electric  fans,  was  once  conducted  only  a part  of 
the  year.  Today  it  is  considered  a full  year  production  problem. 

By  stabilizing  the  production  schedule  of  many  lines  of  industry, 
a very  important  cause  for  much  labor  trouble  will  be  removed.  The 
final  result  being  a material  reduction  in  the  economic  waste  now 
occurring. 

The  five  forms  of  unemployment,  viz — mass,  enforced,  voluntary 
minimum,  unemployment  within  employment  and  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment,  are  effective  factors  in  producing  industrial  waste.  The  ram- 
ifications, seriousness,  extent  and  scope  of  such  forms  of  Unemploy- 
ment are  not  recognized  and  are  not  known.  Workers  have  suffered 
because  of  such  types  of  mal-adjustment  and  not  understanding  the 
causes,  they  have  restored  to  all  sorts  of  ill  advised  measures  of 
correction  which  have  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employer  group  has  been  just  as  ignorant  and  as  a consequence 
has  employed  measures  of  correction  which  have  lead  to  disastrous 
results  all  of  which  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  a more  serious  problem  confronting  all  groups  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  industry  than  that  of  first  determining  the  causes  of 
various  types  of  unemployment,  second  their  extent  and  duration, 
third  the  application  of  scientific  analysis  and  synthesis  and  finally 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  authoritative  research  agency  on 
unemployment.  Until  these  matters  become  quite  universally  adopted 
and  understood  there  will  continue  to.  be  very  large  waste  in  Ameri- 
can industry  due  to  unemployment. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  SICKNESS. 

Cecil  G.  Rice. 

Waste  from  accident  and  sickness  amounts  to  not  less  than  $3,500,- 
000,  000  yearly  or  $35  for  each  of  the  100,000,000  inhabitants  of  these 
U.  S.  You  and  I pay  our  proportionate  share  of  this  enormous  em- 
bezzlement of  carelessness  and  neglect. 

Because  experience  of  groups,  sections  and  divisions  prove  this 
n mazing  expenditure  to  be  largely  preventable  this  unnecessary  by- 
prodiict  of  civilized  existence  constitutes  a distinct  indictment  vs. 
the  Nation  and  its  subdivisions  and  its  citizens  who  permit  its  con- 
tinuance. 

We  are  the  most  careless  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  For  each 
million  of  population  the  rate  of  accidental  death  is  860.  Compared 
to  this  is  Ireland  with  395,  Japan  with  446,  England  with  452  and 
France  with  477.  We  also  stand  high  in  the  national  rating  as  to 
sickness,  mortality  and  loss. 

Personally  I have  never  been  able  to  dissociate  this  stupendous 
waste  by  accident  and  sickness  resulting  directly  from  occupational 
activities  from  those  relating  to  the  home  and  the  public.  In  the 
last  anaylsis  the  individual  suffers  and  pays  his  share  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  knowingly  or  unknowingly.  Both  cause  an  economic 
loss.  Both  react  upon  the  cost  of  living  or  existing.  Both  arise 
from  the  same  neglect.  Both  are  preventable  from  the  same  funda- 
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mental  processes  of  prevention.  A safe  man  at  Ms  liome  will  be  ja 
safe  man  at  liis  work  and  vice  Versa.  Education  in  one  branch 
shows  results  in  unrelated  activities.  There  is  no  specialized  divis- 
ion of  safety. 

The  industries  of  the  Nation  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular 
were  the  earliest  aud  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  accident  and 
sickness  prevention  among  the  wage  earners.  They  have  received 
and  have  given  the  heartiest  cooperation  from  and  to  our  State  and 
its  department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  other  departments. 

Evidence  of  our  State’s  sincere  interest  in  this  greatest  of  all  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  work  is  found  in  this  extraordinary  confer- 
ence with  its  progressive  participants  and  broadminded  purpose.  It 
is  a credit  to  our  Commonwealth  and  its  capable  Governor  and  a 
crown  of  accomplishment  to  the  now  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  the  genial  and  accomplished  Dean  Connelley.  I am  but 
one  of  many  who  appreciates  his  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  and 
am  proud  that  he  is  a Pittsburgher. 

The  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  a most  potent  force  in 
collecting  and  presenting  facts  in  relation  to  accidents  and  sickness 
and  their  prevention.  Through  the  press  and  other  organized  agencies 
companies  and  individuals  not  yet  converted  will  be  won  to  the  cause. 
The  appeal  is  irresistable  when  the  facts  are  known.  In  Pittsburgh 
alone  the  7 large  daily  newspapers  have  printed  more  than  100  edit- 
orials on  automobile  accidents,  in  addition  to  many  other  relative 
articles  during  the  10  months  of  this  year.  The  direct  and  educa- 
tional value  of  this  force  cannot  be  overestimated. 

That  industrial  editors  are  gathered  here  to  organize  for  cooper- 
ative publicity  is  an  advance  movement  that  should  be  beneficial  to  us 
and  our  posterity. 

ACCIDENT  AND  SICKNESS  PKEVENTION 
Encouraged  by  the  Nation, 

Fostered  by  the  States, 

Supported  by  the  Counties  and  Municipalities, 

Featured  by  the  Press, 

Developed  by  Industry  and  Commerce, 

Embraced  by  the  Churches  and  Schools, 

Participated  by  the  Civic  Organizations, 

Exemplified  by  Groups  and  Individuals, 

is  but  a matter  of  education  and  time  until  our  Nation,  probably, 
and  progressive  Pennsylvania  certainly,  will  take  their  rightful  place 
as  the  safest  and  most  healthful  division  of  the  world.  Let  us  so  hope, 
work  and  pray. 

What  is  the  waste  from  accidents? 

Statistics  determine  and  estimate  the  cost  of  fatal  and  non-fatal 
accidents,  direct  and  indirect,  at  $1,500,000,000  annually.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  sickness  and  death  is  another  $1,500,000,000,  or  a total 
yearly  waste  of  $3,000,000,000.  My  own  estimate  is  in  excess  of  these 
figures.  This  is  but  the  dollars  and  cents  waste.  Other  elements  are 
not  reducible  to  such  a basis,  and  are  not  replacable. 
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Pennsylvania  has  a population  of  about  8,000,000.  Assuming  that 
her  share  in  this  waste  is  equal  to  the  conservative  average  rate  ol' 
§35  per  individual  the  great  people  of  this  grand  State  pay  in  various 
aud  unrecognizable  ways  the  staggering  sum  of  §300,000,000  yearly. 
Assuming  that  on-third  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  some  form  of 
gainful  occupation  then  they  are  burdened  with  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  §105. 

National  averages  show  about  65%  or  55.900  fatal  accidents  to 
be  of  a public  nature,  25%  or  21,500  to  be  industrial  and  10%  or 
8.600  to  be  the  result  of  home  accidents. 

And  of  this  number  20,000  are  children  of  school  age.  And  to  this 
total  of  fatal  accidents  may  be  added  2,000,000  injuries  more  or  less 
serious. 

What  are  the  causes  of  these  86,000  fatal  accdents  ? 


• 

Pa.’s  approximate  totals 

Automobile  and  other  vehicles.  , 

. . . 18% 

or 

15000 . . . . 

. . . .1,314 

Falls  

• • 14% 

or 

12000.  . . . 

. . . .1.022 

Burns  and  scalds 

...13% 

or 

11000 

949 

Brownings  

. . 9% 

or 

7500 .... 

657 

Bailroads  

...  9% 

or 

7500. . . . 

657 

Mills  

. ..  7% 

or 

6000 . . . . 

511 

Mines  

. ..  5% 

or 

4300 . . . . 

9Q9 

Street  cars  

. ..  3% 

or 

2500 . . . . 

219 

Firearms  

. ..  3% 

or 

2500 . . . . 

219 

Poison  

..2y2% 

or 

2000 

200 

Various  others  

. . .16% 

or 

13000 

7,310 

This  does  not  include  12,000  who  die  from  suicide — nor  those  who 
are  dying  of  thirst  since  prohibition.  Nor  does  it  include  the  365 
lynchings  nor  the  careless  motorist  who  should  be  handed  perhaps. 
And  still  they  say  the  female  of  the  species,  is  more  deadly  than  the 
male.  With  our  improved  mail  service  this  may  not  be  true. 

May  I be  permitted  to  dwell  briefly  upon  two  of  these  chief  causes, 
fire  and  automobiles. 

Fire  causes  a national  loss  of  §500.060.000  annually  and  the  death 
of  13,000  persons  and  the  injury  of  20,000  others,  82%  of  whom  are 
women  and  children.  In  the  United  States  900  homes  burn  every 
working  day.  The  value  of  new  building  is  §900,000,000.  The  value 
of  destroyed  buildings  is  §242,000,000 — By  cost  1 of  4,  65%  of  these 
fires  occur  in  homes.  Pennsylvania  alone  has  a fire  loss  of  §78,000,- 
000  in  5 years  and  in  1920  the  loss  was  §20,000,000.  We  are  said  to 
have  the  best  fire  departments  in  the  world.  Evidently  we  need  them. 
We  wonder  why  every  day  is  not  fire  prevention  day  as,  was  October 
the  10th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire.  They  say  that  fire  was 
started  by  a cow,  probably  the  same  one  that  jumped  over  the  moon. 
Even  milk  was  not  as  high  as  it  is  now.  Anyhow  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  more  general  now  a days. 

If  you  are  willing  to  concede  that  I have  proved  there  is  an  enorm- 
ous waste  I am  considerate  enough  to  prepare  for  the  finish. 

The  time  to  stop  me  is  now  for  once  I get  started  on  Automobiles 
I’d  never  know  when  to  stop — like  some  drivers.  What  of  the  auto- 
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mobile  hazard?  There  are  more  than  9,200,000  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  (This  includes  the  1,000,000  Fords  made  last  year). 
In  1914  there  were  but  1,750,000.  The  increase  last  year  wras  equal 
to  the  entire  number  iu  1912.  That  is  one  auto  for  each  14  inhabit- 
ants or  42  for  each  100  native  white  male  voters  (not  including  those 
who  may  vote  more  than  once).  Deaths  resulting  from  their  oper- 
ation have  increased  from  232  when  there  were  400,000  to  12,000  with 
the  present  number.  We  used  to  think  the  deadly  bicj^cle  would 
depopulate  the  county  but  we  have  learned  to  jump  farther  and  faster 
since  then.  But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come — Wait  until  the  airplane 
gets  a good  flying  start.  Pennsylvania  has  over  000,000  automobiles. 
This  is  1 for  each  others  saving.  This  is  also  14  for  each  of  our  44,- 
000  square  miles  of  200  population,  and  0 for  each  mile  of  highway. 
This  State  I am  told  collects  some  $8,000,000  registration  fees.  But 
while  this  is  a usuable  sum  and  ranks  high  with  other  states  yet  it 
does  not  equal  the  injury  and  damage  done  its  victims.. 

1,300  Fatalities  valued  at  $4,000  each  equals  $5,200,000 

20,000  non-fatal  valued  at  200  each  equals  $4,000,000 


$9,200,000 

This  leaves  nothing  for  destruction  of  roadway  and  breaking  of  per- 
sonal and  prohibition  morals.  The  automobile  is  a new  and  increas- 
ing hazard.  In  Allegheny  county  alone  there  have  been  1141  deaths 
and  but  3 convictions.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  100 
persons  were  killed,  56  being  children.  Streets,  once  comparatively 
safe  playgrounds  have  become  veritable  death  traps.  Only  one-tbml 
of  our  populaton  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  oecupaton  while  every 
man,  woman  and  child  who  ventures  from  his  home  are  potential 
victims  of  the  speeding  auto.  I don’t  own  a car,  but  I have  a friend. 

What  about  sickness?  Fatalities  due  to  accidents  are  but  5%  of 
the  total  deaths  as  1,500,000  persons  die  from  other  causes,  600,000 
of  whom  are  workers.  3,000,000  sick  beds  are  filled  constantly. 
Each  worker  loses  an  average  of  9 days  yearly.  Out  of  a numerical 
group  of  71  this  is  the  record: 

1 dies 

2 bedfast 

30  sick  all  the  time 
25  in  fair  health 

3 really  well 

Yearly  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  a normal  death  rate  of  125,000  or 
1470  per  100,000.  Testimony  has  been  given  that  in  one  town  in 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a maternity  death  rate  of  225  per  1000  births 
and  in  one  county  the  rate  is  170  although  the  rate  for  the  United 
States  is  but  7 although  12,000  mothers  and  125,000  children  thus  die 
annually. 

Speaking  as  a bachelor  it  would  seem  that  this  is  an  infant  indus- 
try in  which  both  the  workers  and  stockholders  need  protection  if 
not  prevention. 

Can  accidents,  sickness  and  their  resultant  waste  be  prevented? 
Yes. 

Mining  shows  a decrease  from  4.76  deaths  per  1000  employes  to  3; 
from  1 denth  ner  147,000  tons  mined  to  1 death  per  285,000  tens  mined. 
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Railroads  show  a decrease  from  10,087  to  7,480 ; street  railways  from 
35  per  million  population  to  29  ; drownings  from  9,650  to  6,000. 

Practically  all  accidents  except  those  occurring  in  the  home  and  in 
public  and  these  show  themselves  reducible  by  preventive  means. 
Industry,  once  the  leading  cause  of  fatalities  now  takes  a lower  and 
constantly  lowering  rating.  A man  is  now  safer  at  his  work  than  at 
home  or  in  public. 

SICKNESS  PREVENTION. 

Tuberculosis  has  decreased  40%  over  a short  time  ago.  Typhoid 
fever  has  been  practically  eliminated  where  prevencion  prevails. 
Venereal  diseases  are  reducible  but  a grave  menace.  In  fact  disease 
excepting  cancer  has  a downward  tendency.  Now  that  doctors  have 
begun  to  talk  prevention  instead  of  prescription  results  are  expected. 
The  Swat  the  Fly  campaign,  a Pennsylvania  specialty,  shows  a de- 
crease of  50%  in  infant  mortality  due  to  fly  infection. 

It  is  possible  to  continue  such  details  indefinitely.  My  purpose 
being  to  merely  visualize  the  immensity  of  conditions  and  in  consider- 
ation of  your  patience  and  the  prohibition  of  time  my  other  volume 
of  figures  may  as  well  be  withheld.  Anyhow  there  are  other  figures 
more  attractive. 

Speaking  of  prohibition. 

As  to  prevention. 

Schools  offer  most  constructive  and  fundamental  medium. 

1.  It  is  the  children  we  want  to  save  (20,000). 

2.  They  are  organized  and  easily  reached. 

3.  They  are  immediately  responsive. 

4.  Safety  instruction  with  their  studies  vitalizes  school  work. 

5.  They  ic-arry  the  idea  to  their  families  and  others. 

6.  They  become  the  workmen  of  to-morrow. 

7.  They  become  the  parents  of  the  future. 

Your  children  and  mine  will  profit  from  instruction  hospitals  now 
being  given  children — nor  likely  to— and  I am  not  even  a married 
man  yet  but  if  a community  will  not  provide  adequate— 

Automobiles 

1.  Sell  the  idea  of  safety  with  the  car. 

2.  Make  licensing  subject  to  examination  and  demonstrative  fit- 
ness. 

3.  Provide  uniform  traffic  laws. 

4.  Strict  and  impartial  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  by  -State, 
County  and  City. 

5.  Strict  and  impartial  justice  by  police,  magistrate  and  courts. 

6.  Revocation  and  suspension  of  permits  to  operate. 

7.  Organization  of  Vigilant  Committee. 

8.  Hang  them. 

CHURCHES  of  this  State’s  population  70%  are  in  cities. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  towns  and  boroughs,  so  that  concentrated 
BOY  SCOUTS  effort  is  practicable. 
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One-third  of  our  population  in  industry,  one-fourth  in  schools.  Few 
of  us  go  to  church.  Continued,  and  increased  activity  by  industries. 
We  must  not  forget  that  only  one-third  of  our  workers  are  employed 
in  concerns  of  500  or  over.  The  little  shops  are  the  bigger  responsi- 
bility. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  and  sickness  is  largely  a matter  of 
education.  It  is  not  a matter  of  rules,  regulations  or  bulletins.  But 
it  is  a mental  attitude  to  think  of  their  safety  to  themselves  and 
others.  The  means  are  incidental.  The  character  of  a state  or  com- 
munity is  measured  by  the  value  it  puts  upon  its  people.  There  are 
but  three  views  prevaling: 

1.  The  materialistic  to  which  man  is  so  much  matter. 

2.  The  commercial,  controlling  supply  and  demand. 

3.  The  humane,  by  rvhieh  life  is  the  most  sacred  and  valuable 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  Soul  is  above  service. 

Man  is  above  matter. 

Life  without  Liberty  is  loss. 

Liberty  without  freedom  from  accidents,  injury  and  prevalent 
sickness  is  unnecessary.  Always  for  safety,  all-ways  means  the  pre- 
vention of  death,  injury  and  loss  from  accident  and  illness  whether 
at  work,  at  home  or  in  public. 


FIRE  HAZARDS. 


T.  Alfred  Fleming. 

I am  sure  it  is  a very  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  morning 
and  to  enjoy  the  execellent  papers  which  have  been  given  at  this 
morning’s  session.  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellency  of 
this  program.  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  you  are 
able  to  get  together  on  these  vital  themes  at  a time  when  it  is  most 
important. 

In  looking  over  this  meeting  this  morning  I could  not  help  being 
reminded  about  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the  mountains  two  or 
three  years  ago.  I happened  to  the  railroad  station  at  one  place, 
we  were  supposed  to  go  up  to  the  mountain’s  highest  peak  and  I ap- 
proached the  ticket  agent  who  sold  me  a ticket  for  $1.  As  I stepped 
aside  from  the  window  I found  another  man  had  come  up  and  asked 
for  a ticket -to  the  same  place  and  he  got  his  ticket  for  75  cents,  and 
the  third  person  came  up  after  a while.  I watched  very  carefully 
and  he  asked  for  another  kind  of  a ticket  to  the  same  place  and  he 
bought  his  for  50  cents.  I could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  we  were  all  piled  into  the  same  coach,  drawn  by  the  same  horse, 
driven  by  the  same  driver,  and  we  were  sitting  on  the  same  seat,  until 
after  a while  we  had  come  almost  to  the  end  of  our  journey  and  we 
were  right  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain,  which  was  the  final 
climb.  The  driver  stopped  the  horse  and  he  said  “First  class  pas- 
sengers keep  your  seats,  second  class  passengers  get  out  and  walk, 
third  class  passengers  get  out  and  push”.  Now  I believe  that  there 
are  no  first  class  passengers  in  this  crowd  or  you  would  not  be  here 
I do  not  believe  in  the  fellow  who  hasn’t  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
man  at  heart  for  the  365  days  in  the  year.  I have  no  use  for  the 
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individual  who  wants  to  buy  his  way  through  this  world.  He  is  not 
a citizen,  he  is  not  a patriotic  individual,  he  is  not  a real  man.  1 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  that  kind  of  a selfish  individual  when  he  gets 
pushed  down  that  he  has  to  reach  up  in  order  to  touch  bottom,  has 
still  his  usual  smile,  that  you  could  blow  him  through  a humming 
bird’s  quill  into  an  ant’s  eye  and  never  make  him  blink.  That  is  the 
first  class  passenger.  The  second  class  passenger,  he  is  not  here 
either,  he  is  attending  to  his  own  affairs,  running  his  own  plant  and 
business,,  he  would  not  spend  the  money  in  order  to  secure  the  inform- 
ation given  in  the  papers  that  you  have  this  morning.  The  third 
class  passenger,  he  is  the  fellow  who  is  always  here  with  a vision 
and  the  breath  of  soul  and  the  height  of  ambition  and  the  eagerness 
of  spirit  that  will  enable  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  community  and 
do  always  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  That  is  the 
reason  you  are  here,  gentlemen,  and  therefore,  I congratulate  you. 

If  you  will  just  go  with  me  for  a little  while  to  the  little  town  of 
Collingwood  and  stand  outside  of  that  building  which  has  just  been 
announced  on  fire  it  will  give  you  a little  idea  of  why  I am  here.  Some 
person  in  that  school  had  built  in  a heating  plant  and  had  failed 
to  give  proper  clearance  as  the  pipe  came  through  the  floor;  there- 
fore it  carbonized  little  by  little  and  soon  was  in  such  a condition 
that  the  slightest  little  excess  heat  would  cause  that  carbonized  wood 
to  burst  into  a flame.  The  janitor  has  been  used  to  keeping  a sub- 
stance on  the  floor  which  made  it  very  easy  to  keep  that  floor  clean. 
It  was  a beautiful  floor.  Forty  six  percent  of  the  'schools  of  the 
United  States  use  the  same  substance,  possibly  those  where  your 
children  attend,  and  as  the  floor  was  treated  from  time  to  time  with 
that  combustible  material,  highly  filled  with  rosin  and  other  such 
substances,  it  made  it  just  as  available  for  that  little  spark  that 
originated  in  the  school.  Some  person  blundered  when  he  built  those 
doors  in  order  to  turn  inward  in  place  of  outward.  You  know  that 
the  architects  in  this  world  who  when  they  build  schools,  churches 
or  places  for  others  to  congregate  ought  to  learn  just  the  rules  of 
public  safety  to  this  extent,  that  they  would  put  themselves  inside 
of  that  building  and  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  out  in  case  an 
accident  or  panic  should  take  place.  These  doors  wTere  made  to  swing 
inward.  Another  mistake,  the  janitor  on  that  morning  was  more 
interested  in  his  winter  firewood  across  the  street  than  he  was  in  the 
safety  of  the  school  and  left  those  doors  locked  when  the  school  was 
in  session.  Fire  started  over  here  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
swept  over  to  the  door  and  that  substance  on  the  floor  carried  it  on 
the  other  side.  The  children  in  both  ends  of  the  school  rushed  away 
from  that  flame  toward  the  rear  door.  There  were  six  steps  that 
led  to  that  doorway,  and  they  pushed  each  other  down  those  steps 
until  bye  and  bye  when  two  or  three  of  us  reached  the  building  first, 
even  before  the  volunteer  fire  department,  and  after  we  pried  those 
massive  doors  from  the  property  we  found  those  children  piled  up 
at  least  13  or  14  feet  high,  every  one  of  them,  just  as  they  had  fallen 
or  as  they  had  tried  to  crawl  away  to  safety  over  the  bodies  of 
those  beneath  them,  every  one  of  them,  with  their  arms  and 
heads  reaching  outward  as  if  calling  in  their  last  agony  for 
help  down  in  the  lower  part  of  that  heap.  They  were  all  still  living 
and  I could  hear  their  voices  as  they  called  out.  for  help.  T can  see 
the  man  who  was  next  to  me  and  who  was  a public  official  of  that  city 
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recognize  the  voice  ,of  his  only  child,  a boy  ten  years  old,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  heap.  He  reached  down  to  extricate  him  from  the  pile  of 
humanity  and  as  he  put  his  monster  weight  against  the  bottom  of  the 
door  siil  those  two  arms  left  the  sockets.  The  affair  was  such  that  he 
turned  away  and  realized  that  there  was  a duty  to  perform  here 
to  keep  back  that  oncoming  mass  of  humanity  on  account  of  that 
awful  condition.  As  the  mothers  and  the  daughters  and  the  fathers 
were  coming  to  realize  that  first  duty  on  the  outside  was  to  keep  back 
that  mass  and  so  he  turned  his  back  on  the  one  tie  of  life  that  was 
left  in  the  family  which  he  had  given  to  the  world  and  in  so  doing 
saved  those  on  the  outside.  Friends,  I have  given  you  that  little 
recital  because  I happened  to  go  through  that  and  because  I want  to 
impress  upon  you  this  fact  that  last  year  alone  15,219  of  our  citizens 
were  burned  to  death,  just  in  a lire  of  that  kind  and  in  this  particular 
instance  173  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12,  with  their  fathers, 
who  stuck  by  them  to  the  last  minute,  gave  their  lives  in  order  to 
teach  the  world  the  lesson  on  real  carelessness  in  school  structures. 
J cannot  help  but  feel  this  morning  that  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  how  the  schools  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  because  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  family  is  interested, 
while  that  family  has  children  attending  at  least.  By  an  actual  sur- 
vey of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  a year  ago  it  was  found  that 
92  per  cent  of  them  were  in  worse  physical  condition  from  a fire  haz- 
ard standpoint  than  the  Collin gwood  school  was  before  it  took  fire.  It 
is  an  outrage,  an  outrage  that  we  cannot  even  consider  or  conceive  of 
to  realize  that  the  officials  over  this  country  have  attempted  to  modify 
safety  for  school  buildings,  in  many  cases,  have  made  them  more  haz- 
ardous than  they  were  before.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
I dislike  to  see  it  is  a fire  escape  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  element 
of  safety  to  the  children  inside  of  the  building  constructed  up  against 
the  building  in  order  to  save  money  in  its  construction  and  made  that 
it  will  pass  the  different  windows  and  doors  all  the  way  down  until  it 
reaches  the  ground.  At  the  Philadelphia  Apartment  House  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  I happened  to  see  one  particular  sample  of  that  kind  of 
escape,  where  flames  burst  out  of  the  window  on  the  second  floor, 
immediately  breaking  that  window  and  in  that  way  exposing  the  fire 
escape  and  before  the  individuals  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  realized 
ihere  was  a fire  this  was  red  hot  and  th,e  people  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  were  burned  to  death  simply  because  some  person 
blundered  in  building  the  escape  up  against  the  building. 
Some  person  blundered  even  if  they  had  not  built  it  against  the  build- 
ing in  not  putting  real  glass  and  metal  sash  in  that  would  keep  back 
the  flames  for  at  least  a period  of  time  so  as  to  render  safety  possible. 
If  you  will  look  over  some  of  the  other  schools  you  will  find  what  I 
found,  a building  32  rooms  and  an  average  of  46  to  a room,  one  of 
those  mammoth  schools  that  had  not  been  in  service  more  than  three 
years.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  made 
this  statement  to  me  coming  out  and  taking  exception  to  my  challenge 
of  the  schools  and  their  safety  at  a certain  meeting, — he  said  “the 
schools  of  this  city  are  absolutely  safe,  I can  guarantee  that.”  I said 
“I  would  like  to  be  shown  on  this  particular  point.”  We  went  out 
to  this  new  building,  it  was  the  last  word  in  school  construction,  and 
as  we  reached  it  I said  to  myself  “I  guess  you  are  up  against  it  this 
time.”  Soi  we  went  to  the  rear  of  the  building  and  the  first  thing  I 
wanted  to  know  in  connection  with  the  school  structure,  I said  “How 
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are  the  children  going  to  get  out  in  case  of  an  accident,  panic  or  fire,” 
and  1 found  three  of  these  barrel  shaped  escapes  in  the  rear.  I don't 
know  who  invented  them  but  the  man,  if  he  still  lives,  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life.  It  is  just  like  a 
monster  boiler  that  reaches  up  to  the  top  story.  There  are  three  stairs 
in  this  building,  1 found  at  the  back  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
put  a lock  and  latch  and  a padlock,  a good  solid  Yale  lock  on  each  one 
of  them  on  the  outside.  They  are  made  so  that  you  can  jump  in  on 
the  third  story  and  there  is  a special  stair  all  the  way  down.  You 
drop  the  inside  of  the  door  and  that  door  is  supposed  to  open  giving 
them  safety  at  all  times,  but  this  Board  of  Education,  like  a great 
many  boards  of  education,  were  more  interested  in  the  financial  situ- 
ation than  the  moral  and  physical  safety  of  the  children  under  their 
charge  and  they  had  ordered  latches  put  on  the  outside  and  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  school  was  in  session  and  all  these  children 
were  in  their  places,  at  the  mercy  of  that  board  of  education,  those 
were  found  locked  and  when  we  asked  about  the  locks  and  keys  for 
them  we  were  told  that  during  the  summer  time  when  they  were  clean- 
ing the  school  the  keys  had  been  lost  to  those  three  escapes  and  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  them  yet  and  the  children  representing  the 
homes  of  that  particular  city  were  under  the  constant  menace  of  fire 
and  disaster  of  panic.  That  is  not  an  extreme  case.  Up  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  country  in  one  of  the  schools  that  we  found  there, 
which  has  only  been  open  one  year,  one  of  the  latest  in  construction, 
we  found  there  three  of  the  great  panic  doors,  equipped  with  panic 
locks  which  would  not  open  and  which  could  not  be  opened  and  in 
case  of  a panic  these  are  depended  upon  and  they  would  not  in  any 
way  operate.  In  this  particular  school  I mentioned  a moment  ago 
where  the  barrel  shaped  escapes  were  in  the  rear  we  went  into  the 
basement  and  I said  the  next  thing  I want  to  see  in  this  building  is 
the  janitor’s  room,  I would  like  to  see  where  the  custodian  keeps  his 
property.  That  is  the  place,  Mr.  President,  where  you  are  going  to 
have  a lot  of  things  that  nobody  els'e  knows  about  and  after  we  had 
forced  those  two  doors  to  be  opened,  because  the  janitor  refused  to 
open  them,  we  found  that  he  had  chosen  a room  that  was  off  the  coal 
drive  in  the  inside  of  the  building,  because  it  had  double  doors,  and  he 
put  automobiiles  in  there  and  was  painting  automobiles  on  the  side  to 
accelerate  his  salary,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of  education 
or  any  person  else.  He  took  them  in  at  night  and  took  them  out  at 
might,  and  right  there  underneath  all  these  children  we  found  the  var- 
nishes, paints  and  the  old  rags  and  everything  of  that  kind,  with  every 
kind  of  oil  ready  for  spontaneous  ignition  at  any  moment.  Worse 
than  that  we  found  underneath  that  great  building  and  right  in  con- 
nection with  all  those  hazards  in  that  particular  room  four  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  as  you  possibly  all  know  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  in  ex- 
plosive effect  and  under  proper  conditions  of  evaporation,  is  equal  to 
82-2/3  pounds  of  dynamite.  Right  underneath  all  those  children 
there  was  a great  deal  more  force  contained  in  explosives  and  ready 
for  action  than  was  put  into  that  bomb  that  shattered  the  entire  cen- 
tral part  of  the  financial  district  of  Wall  street  a year  ago,  the  great- 
est calamity  that  was  ever  known  possible  in  financial  circles  of  the 
world. 

I would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  school  hazards  but  I do  not  want 
to  leave  that  gasoline  hazard  until  I am  through  with  it.  I told  you 
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there  were  15,219  persons  killed  last  year  by  lire;  987  of  those  were 
mothers  in  the  home  and  the  cause  of  their  death  was  trying  to  clean 
some  of  the  small  articles  in  the  home  with  gasoline.  One  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  in  July  of  this  year  was  invited  out  one  afternoon  to  a 
party.  She  did  not  have  an  extra  pair  of  gloves  to  use  for  the  occasion 
and  the  stores  were  closed.  It  was  on  a Wednesday  afternoon,  and  she 
made  up  her  mind  she  was  going  to  clean  a pair  of  those  gloves  that 
she  had.  Knowing  the  hazards  of  lire,  for  she  had  become  a student 
of  that  particular  subject,  she  took  her  gasoline  entirely  out  of  the 
house,  out  on  the  porch,  and  then  proceeded  to  clean  the  gloves',  In 
side  she  had  turned  off  the  gas  stove,  she  had  done  everything  in  the 
world  to  stop  any  possibility  of  lire  or  injury.  She  pulled  those 
gloves  on  her  arms  like  this,  proceeded  to  wash  them  and  after  they 
were  washed  she  proceeded  to  dry  them  by  rubbing  them  gently  to- 
gether. I know  that  some  of  you,  by  your  smile  know  just  exactly 
what  happened.  You  know  whenever  you  brush  the  fur  of  a cat 
you  get  a spark.  Sometime  ago  when  I had  lots  of  hair  I could 
take  a comb  like  this  and  I could  comb  it  through  and  get  the  same 
spark.  Static  electricity  would  give  that  spark  just  by  brushing 
any  silken  garment  together.  The  static  spark  ignited  the  gasoline 
that  was  vaporizd  around  about  her  and  she  just  lived  two  hours. 

I wonder  why  it  is  that  we  have  made  our  plants  practically  safe 
all  over  the  country  and  we  have  not  carried  the  same  degree  of  safety 
to  the  home.  I wonder  why  it  is  65  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  the 
United  States  today  take  place  in  the  homes.  T wonder  why  it  is 
that  5 school  buildings,  are  burned  down  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
I wonder  why  it  is  that  of  the  15,219  persons  7641  were  of  the  last 
mentioned.  If  you  put  the  two  of  them  together  and  analyze  the 
entire  total  of  each  case  you  wall  find  that  82  per  cent  of  them  are 
mothers  of  children  up  to  the  end  of  school  age.  I wonder  what  does 
that?  It  is  simply  this,  that  I simply  give  my  plant  everything  in  the 
world  that  experience  can  give. in  regard  to  public  safety  and  have 
kept  it  from  my  home.  I have  forgotten  my  home.  And  yet  these 
same  people  will  take  the  little  tots,  the  most  precious  jewels  that 
could  ever  come  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  family,  all  the  wealth  of 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  and  Ford  would  never  pay  for  one  of  them, 
and  yet  we  will  take  them  out  here,  we  will  build  a house  outside  of 
the  city  limits  without  the  idea  of  protection,  without  the  idea  of 
water  supply  or  fire  protection,  without  the  idea  of  the  safety  of 
that  builidng,  we  will  put  up  a tinder  box  of  a home,  built  of  wood 
and  on  top  of  it  put  a shingle  roof  and  on  account  of  one  spark  of  a 
passing  locomotive  or  a burning  chimney  will  put  it  out  of  business. 
Bless  your  hearts,  we  will  go  farther.  We  will  get  our  foremen  to- 
gether over  there,  have  our  meetings,  discuss  all  these  things,  give 
general  orders  and  have  equipment  all  over  the  plant  and  we  have 
never  taken  one  day  off  to  apply  the  safety  conditions  that  we  apply 
to  our  factory  to  the  school  where  our  children  attend,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  find  that  enormous  number  of  people  who  are 
burned  up  every  year. 

Do  you  know  that  at  the  present  time,  since  the  first  of  January, 
1920,  to  the  first  of  October,  1921.  that  is  all  of  nine  months,  it  cost 
the  United  States  citizens  one  million  and  a half  dollars  for  every 
day  to  pay  for  the  fire  hazards,  87  per  cent  of  which  are  due  to  care- 
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lessness?  Do  you  know  if  I lost  a boat  out  here  on  this  river,  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  navigable  or  not,  but  you  went  along  with  me 
and  were  part  owner  and  found  out  a half  dozen  leaks  after  it  was 
launched  you  would  say  immediately  '‘let  us  pull  that  boat  out  on 
the  land  and  cork  up  those  holes  and  as  soon  asi  you  have  the  holes 
fixed  and  safe  we  will  put  it  in  and  use  it”,  and  yet  the  United  States 
of  America  knowing  that  87  per  cent  of  that  loss  of  life  and  loss  of 
property  and  one  million  and  a half  for  every  day  in  the  year  of  the 
people's  money  have  never  taken  real  consideration  of  the  possibility 
of  obliterating  all  that  loss  and  bringing  our  nation  down  to  the  best 
economic  basis  of  constructive  activity.  Who  pays  that  loss?  The 
answer  was  primarily  or  immediately  possibly  80  per  cent  of  it  was 
paid  by  insurance  companies  and  the  balance  paid  immediately  by 
owners.  But  I wonder  if  that  is  true?  Insurance  companies  are 
but  collecting  and  distributing  agencies.  They  collect  today  and  pay 
out  tomorrow.  They  came  into  San  Francisco  and  paid  $283,000,000 
one  day,  after  the  San  Francisco  fire,  and  possibly  a year  after  that 
spread  over  the  entire  United  States  and  every  person  carries 
insurance,  every  person  pays  his  particular  share  of  that,  but  a man 
in  this  particular  audience  rose  and  said  Mr.  Fleming  I never  car- 
ried insurance  in  my  life,  therefore  I didn’t  pay  any  of  that  entire 
loss.”  The  fire  loss-  last  year  was  $5.63  per  person  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  30  cents  asi  the  average  for  the  entire 
countries  of  Europe.  Think  of  that  for  a moment!  That  is  what  we 
are  paying.  Who  is  it  that  pays  the  loss?  Here  is  a suit  of  clothes 
I bought  once  upon  a time,  1 believe  it  is  wool.  Now  when  it  start- 
ed its  existence  before  it  came  to  me  it  was  wool  on  the  back  of  the 
the  sheep  way  down  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  had  it  insured,  he 
computed  the  cost  and  sold  that  to  the  next  man  and  that  became 
his  cost.  He  added  all  those  costs  together.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
next  man  got  it  he  had  it  insured,  he  had  overhead,  he  had  rent,  he 
had  a good  deal  of  freight  to  pay,  and  all  those  different  charges  he 
put  to  his  original  cost,  then  he  added  his  profit  onto  it  and  he  sold  it 
to  the  next  man  and  finally  he  did  the  same  thing.  It  got  to  the  tailor 
and  when  the  tailor  had  it  he  took  the  orginal  cost,  added  his  rent, 
insurance,  added  every  other  cost,  to  it  and  when  I boTight  the  suit 
and  took  it  oat  of  the  store  I paid  for  the  entire  proposition  from  the 
beginning,  when  it  was  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  until  the  day 
I took  it  out  of  the  store.  It  doesi  not  make  any  difference  whether 
il  is  food  on  your  table,  a desk  for  your  office,  whatever  it  may  be. 
all  down  the  line,  all  products  that  change  hands  the  final  buyer 
Is  the  man  who  pays-  the  bill.  Now  why  should  we  have  to  pay  today 
in  the  high  cost  of  living  for  the  one  million  and  a half  dollars  per 
day  that  we  throw  into  the  ordinary  ditch?  87  per  cent  of  it  can 
be  eliminated  just  by  carefulness  of  our  people  all  over  the  country. 
The  National  Safety  Council  has  done  a wonderful  work  along  this 
line.  Labor  organizations  of  the  different  states  have  been  spectac- 
ular in  their  particular  interests  in  movements  for  safety  and  I can- 
not help  but  feel  that  what  we  need  today,  friends,  is  a wonderful 
cooperation  of  interest,  that  wonderful  cooperation  which  will  enable 
us  to  go  down  to  the  industries  and  bring  about  a change  of  consider- 
ation, for  after  all  92  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  of  the  United  States,  in 
homes,  schools  and  industries  originate  and  the  least  opening  is  large 
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in  proportion  to  the  unprotected  vertical  opening.  Those  openings 
opght  to  be  protected  so  that  they  would  stop  the  lire  from  starting 
at  sections  of  the  building.  It  is,  true  in  the  home,  it  is  true  in  the 
apartment  house,  true  in  industry,  any  place  that  you  can  cut  off 
the  fire  and  keep  it  and  confine  it  to  a certain  place  you  are  going  to 
stop  the  loss  of  life  and  you  are  going  to  stop  the  wonderful  loss  of 
property,  and  just  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I believe  I have  not 
touched  even  the  economic  loss,  the  loss  of  time  to  the  workman, 
the  loss  and  annihilation  to  business  all  the  way  through.  There 
are  three  divisions  1 want  you  to  remember  today,  first,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  lives  of  our  people,  second,  the  conservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  our  people,  which  we  can  supply,  and  thirdly,  the  conservation 
of  our  citizenship. 

I am  glad  today  to  see  behind  ps  on  the  platform  that  one  banner 
that  has  been  forgotten  ever  since  our  boys  came  back  from  France. 
1 am  glad  to  see  that  there  because  I have  counted  in  the  last  168 
addresses  that  I have  given  in  the  United  States  almost  continuously 
in  the  last  number  of  months  and  I only  found  the  people  in  those 
different  localities  interested  in  their  patriotic  nationality,  if  you 
please  in  39  cases.  I want  to  say  to  you  that  when  our  boys 
came  back  from  France  and  took  off  their  uniforms  we  put  away 
patriotic  signs  and  our  flags  and  we  put  them  away  and  they  are 
not  found  in  our  homes,  they  are  found  in  drawers.  We  do  not  find 
them  in  our  places  of  businessi,  they  are  not  found  almost  any  place. 
You  do  not  hear  patriotic  songs  sung,  you  do  not  hear  anything  of 
that  kind,  we  have  been  so  busy  in  making  money  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  very  root  and  grounding  of  this  entire  country,  and  that  is 
our  patriotism  and  in  this  time  the  element  from  across  the  sea  has 
been  attacking  our  liberty,  has  been  attacking  our  educational  system, 
has  been  attacking  us  all  the  way  along  the  line  and  has  been  demoral- 
izing to  a large  degree  the  very  vitality  of  our  industrial  system,  and 
I want  to  say  to  you  it  is  all  because  we  have  been  so  anxious  to  make 
money  that  we  have  forgotten  our  love  for  the  Country,  which  gave 
us  our  being.  I cannot  help  today  thinking  of  the  two  men  working 
at  a bench,  the  one  a good  American  foreigner  who  had  been  over  in 
this  country  about  ten  years  and  the  other  a paid  agent  of  Bolsheviki 
Russia  and  after  the  Bolshevik  had  attacked  America  and  after  he  had 
tried  to  undermine  his  patriotism,  undermine  his  love  for  country, 
undermine  his  ideal  of  the  relation  between  workmen  and  their 
employer,  after  some  time  the  American  turned  on  him  and  Edgar 
Gest-p’it  his  reply  in  poetic  form.  It  is  entitled  Dan  McCann. 

Men,  as  we  go  out  to  the  different  communities  in  this  country  let 
us  see  that  we  protect  our  home  and  our  schools  as,  truly  as  we  protect 
our  industrial  plants.  Let  us  throw  around  about  us  the  protection 
that  we  give  to  our  workmen  and  let  us  have  them  carry  the  message 
down  into  their  homes  that  they  will  be  able  to  eliminate  87  per  cent 
of  that  awful  waste  in  life  and  property,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  that  flag  standing  just  a little  bit  higher  and  just  a little  bright- 
er than  it  ever  did  before. 
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REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN 
General  Chairman  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

I regret  indeed  to  annouce  that  I received  a telegram  this  morning 
from  Mr.  Hoover  stating  that  on  account  of  official  business  at  Wash- 
ington it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  with  us  this  eve- 
ning. In  this  telegram,  which  I have  given  to  the  press,  he  very 
plainly  states  why  he  could  not* come  and  what  he  would  like  to 
have  stated  in  part  had  he  been  here.  Instead  of  us  having  a sub- 
stitute for  Mr.  Hoover  we  are  going  to  abandon  that  and  spend  the 
evening  in  a pleasurable  way,  in  the  way  of  being  amused,  either 
at  tlie  theatres  or  a little  dancing  and  so  forth.  However,  Mr.  Hoover 
has  been  selected  at  the  last  hour  as  the  arbitrator  between  the  rail- 
road managers,  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Labor  Railroad  Board  and 
it  is  due  to  that  that  he  could  not  come. 

In  arranging  for  the  program  we  people  here  around  Harrisburg 
never  falter  to  press  into  service  our  colleagues.  I did  not  even  go 
so  far  as  to  ask  Dr.  Finegan  if  he  would  be  the  Chairman  of  this 
meeting.  He  is  a member  of  our  family,  as  are  his  associates,  and 
I just  said  “We  would  like  you  to  serve,”  as  he  says  to  me  when 
he  wants  something  done.  So  the  Doctor,  having  illness  in  his  home, 
found  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  today,  but  he  sent 
over  his  anchor  sheet,  Dr.  Becht,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Dr.  John  George  Becht. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioner  Connelley,  men  and  women  of  the 
Industrial  Conference.  I am  sure  it  is  a matter  of  regret  to  you,  as 
it  is  to  me,  that  Dr.  Finegan  is  unable  to  be  present.  However  i 
might  say  some  of  the  things  that  he  would  like  to  say  on  an  occasion 
of  this  kind,  I am  sure  that  in  that  saying  you  would  miss  the  force 
of  his  compelling  personality  and  as  his  substitute  I promise  you 
that  I shall  make  the  occasion  of  my  officiating  as  painless  as  pos- 
sible. 

Pennsylvania  has  a very  definite  and  a very  concrete  industrial 
educational  program.  I doubt  if  any  state  in  the  Union  has  made 
more  definite  progress  than  has  this  state  during  the  past  six  years. 
Five  years  ago  the  organization  of  continuation  schools  and  of  in- 
dustrial classes  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  we  have  enrolled  now  in  the  continuation 
classes,  or  had  during  the  last  year,  within  a few  of  a little  more 
than  forty  thousand,  boys  and  girls,  these  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  who  were  doing  definite  industrial  work  as  a part  of  their 
school  work.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  regular  industrial 
classes  and  in  those  classes  there  are  about  twenty  thousand  pupils. 
The  range  of  work  done  by  those  students  is  from  simple  mechanics  to 
the  higher  forms  of  chemistry.  There  has  been  a very  marked  inter- 
est. on  the  part  of  the  local  communities.  Originally  there  were  only 
a few  districts  who  were  willing  to  introduce  these  forms  of  educa- 
tion, these  industrial  educational  plans.  Now  there  is  a general  ac- 
ceptance of  them  throughout  the  state.  The  problem  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one  here  in  Pennsylvania  because  of  our  very  multi- 
plied and  peculiarly  complicated  industrial  social  and  commercial 
life.  There  is  no  other  state  in  the  Union  that  has  such  a tre- 
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mendous  educational  problem  as  we  do  have  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  very  reason  that  our  industrial  activities  are  so  varied  and  so 
marked  in  their  characteristics  that  it  requires  an  unusually  complex 
organization.  We  believe  that  splendid  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  teachers  and  the  workers  throughout  the  state  and  increas- 
ing as  the  days  and  months  and  years  go  on  there  will  be  a paying 
increment  as  the  communities  recognize  the  worth  of  this  type  of 
education. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  feels  itself  peculiarly  fortun- 
ate in  the  various  persons  that  have  come  from  the  outside  world, 
or  outside  of  its  borders.  Recently  there  has  come  into  our  state 
one  who  has  achieved  distinction  in  a New  England  state  and  has 
given  a splendid  account  of  himself  there,  recently  called  to  the  head- 
ship of  Pennsylvania  State  College  he  is  making  a name  for  himself 
among  our  people  and  making  a reputation  for  a substantial  adminis- 
tration, and  I take  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  at  this 
time  Dr.  John  Milton  Thomas,  the  President  of  State  College. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OR  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Dr.  John  M.  Thomas. 

I count  it  a very  high  honor  to  be  your  guest  and  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject.  I may  ask  your  permission  to  deal  with  it  almost 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  institution  which  I represent 
for  the  reason  that  I am  personally  a newcomer  and  it  has  been  all 
I could  do  thus  far  to  become  familiar  with  conditions  in  that  one 
institution.  1 bave  had  the  help  in  the  preparation  of  my  remarks 
of  Mr.  M.  C.  Miller,  the  head  of  the  Extension  Engineering  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  is  in  the  audience  this  after- 
noon and  who  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  I am  sure,  ou 
matters  which  1 have  not  fully  covered  or  which  need  further  ex- 
planation, or  to  meet  and  confer  with  any  of  you  afterwards  re- 
garding the  work  which  I shall  outline. 

The  primary  endeavor  of  the  College  or  University  iu  industrial 
education  is  the  professional  training  of  young  men,  who  have  had 
at  least  a high  school  course,  in  the  technical  subjects  which  will 
equip  them  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  with  which  professional  training  must  be  associated 
such  general  and  liberal  culture  as  will  make  them  citizens  of  influ- 
ence and  men  of  mind  sufficient  to  deal  sucessfully  in  large  affairs. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  that  such  technical  edu- 
cation be  provided  for  all  youth  who  prove  themselves  competent 
to  undergo  the  severe  discipline  necessary  to  the  adequate  training 
of  an  engineer.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  too  many  masters  and 
directors  of  industry.  The  higher  the  rise  of  man,  the  more  ample 
and  refined  his  life,  the  greater  will  be  the  need  of  men  who  are 
skilled  in  turning  the  natural  resources  and  products  of  the  earth 
into  materials  for  human  use  and  enjoyment.  Savagery  had  no 
need  of  the  engineer,  but  civilization  has,  and  the  higher  the  civili- 
zation the  more  engineers  will  be  needed  and  the  more  skillful  they 
will  be  required  to  be. 

There  is  a limit  to  the  need  of  a commonwealth  for  physicians 
or  clergymen.  Enough  may  be  provided  to  respond  to  all  the  sick 
calls  and  to  preach  to  the  people.  But  there  no  limit  to  the  need 
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of  men  to  construct  and  operate  industrial  plants,  for  the  reason 
that  every  real  master  of  industry  creates  the  need  of  many  others. 
Alexander  Bell  invented  the  telephone,  and  today  a million  engineers 
are  required  to  apply  his  discovery  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the  electric  light,  and  every  city  and 
town  in  the  civilized  world  began  calling  for  men  educated  in  in- 
dustry to  make  the  invention  available  for  common  use.  Nor  is  it 
alone  the  men  of  genius  whose  toil  in  the  creation  of  industry  calls 
forth  the  toil  of  others.  Every  earnest  and  energetic  master  of  a 
shop  or  factory  starts  a demand- for  the  product  of  others,  which  in 
turn  send  out  their  calls  for  the  work  of  other  men,  and  those  sum- 
mon others  to  creative  activity,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  succes- 
sion. 

Employment  for  the  millions  of  the  increasing  population  of  the 
earth  waits  the  coming  of  the  men  of  skill  and  training  who  can 
oiganize  and  control  and  by  their  power  in  leadership  turn  the 
activities  of  many  into  useful  channels. 

In  a little  New  England  town  years  ago,  a little  crossroads  country 
hamlet,  with  a blacksmith  shop,  a store  or  two,  and  a run  down 
tavern,  lived  a Yankee  who  conceived  the  design  of  a machine  tool. 
Instead  of  selling  his  ideas  to  a promoter  in  Boston,  the  Yankee 
started  making  his  machine  in  a little  shop.  The  shop  grew  into  a 
factory,  where  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industries  of  New 
England,  and  the  cross-roads  hamlet  is  a thriving  city,  the  most 
rapidly  growing  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

You  can  not  have  too  many  men  like  that  inventive  Yankee.  You 
can  not  train  too  many  boys  of  mechanical  genius  in  the  principles 
of  machine  design  and  the  application  of  power  to  useful  construc- 
tion. Every  skilled  organizer  and  director  of  industry  you  produce 
will  provide  inviting  opportunity  for  many  others,  and  now  and 
then  you  will  find  a genius  who  will  build  a great  city  or  make  a 
whole  countryside  throb  with  the  life  of  a new  industry. 

Money  expended  in  industrial  education  of  the  highest  grade  is 
the  wisest  investment  any  commonwealth  can  make.  It  is  the  gross- 
est improvidence  and  short-sightedness  not  to  offer  to  the  youth  of 
the  state  who  are  ambitious  for  education  into  leadership  in  in- 
dustry the  best  advantages  they  can  use  and  to  offer  those  advan- 
tages to  every  youth  who  lias  the  ambition  and  courage  to  seek  them. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a technical  institute  with  buildings 
and  equipment  valued  at  $10,235,00  and  an  endowment  of  $9,616,000 
to  support  its  work.  On  a magnificent  site  by  the  Charles  River 
its  beautiful  buildings  welcome  students  from  every  country  in  the 
world  to  take  advantage  of  the  highest  grade  of  engineering  educa- 
tion anywhere  to  be  found.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  worthy 
engineering  and  technical  institutions,  but  in  the  only  school  of 
engineering  owned  by  the  State  a devoted  and  able  Faculty  is  giving 
instruction  in  buildings  which  cost  the  state  $660,000  with  equipment 
valued  at  $300,000,  and  the  only  funds  available  for  maintenance  are 
a grossly  inadequate  State  appropriation.  The  main  building  burned 
to  the  ground  three  years  ago,  and  not  yet  have  we  been  able  to  se- 
cure an  appropriation  to  replace  it.  Notwithstanding  we  have  more 
students  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  courses  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering  are  the  most  popular  in  the  entire  insti- 
tution. We  could  have  filled  each  of  them  this  year  foiir  times  over 
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with  well  qualified  Pennsylvania  boys  if  we  had  been  able  to  admit 
them.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  development  of  in- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania,  that  statement  seems  to  me  to  imply  almost 
criminal  short-sightedness  and  economic  waste. 

There  should  be  one  center  of  higher  industrial  training  in  the 
State  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  ad- 
ministered solely  with  an  eye  to  the  general  welfare.  Private  inter- 
ests may  support  their  oavu  institutions  and  direct  their  activities 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  contribute  to  them.  There 
are  not  likely  to  be  too  many  such  institutions,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  be  supported  too  generously.  But  the  people  as  a 
whole  have  a right  to  one  institution  where  no  man’s  dollars  influence 
policies  and  undertakings,  free  and  open  to  all  alike,  and  where  the 
boy  from  the  humblest  home  may  have  equal  chance  with  the  most 
favored  in  advantages  equal  to  the  worthiest  and  the  best.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  do  her  duty  by  her  boys  or 
by  herself  until  such  an  institution  is  adequately  and  generously 
provided  and  equipped  in  the  State’s  own  University. 

But  industrial  education  can  not  be  presented  fully  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  University  or  Technical  Institute  without  refer- 
ence to  the  secondary  endeavor  of  the  institution,  which  is  educa- 
tional extension  in  the  trades  and  industries.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  State  institution,  which  is  bound  by  the  principles  of  its 
foundation  and  by  the  obligation  of  its  public  support  to  regard  the 
whole  territory  of  the  state  as  its  campus  and  its  field  of  service. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  began  extension  work  in  1906  and 
was  thus  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  form  of  education.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  to  displace  the  formal  lecture  with  syllabi  and  outside 
reading  by  the  more  practical  shop  class  with  specially  prepared  out- 
line texts.  Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  the  attitude  of  employers 
and  superintendents  ten  years  ago  was  not  cordial  toward  the  offer 
of  educational  advantages  to  the  men.  Representatives  from  the  col- 
lege seeking  to  organize  classes  usually  met  with  indifference,  some- 
times with  rebuffs,  and  much  tact  and  persuasion  were  necessary 
to  gain  a foothold.  It  was  not  until  1910  that  the  first  class  was 
organized  in  Williamsport  with  the  cooperation  of  the  School  Board. 
It  was  an  evening  class  in  Shop  Drawing  and  was  conducted  in  the 
High  School.  The  following  year  an  apprentice  school  was  organ- 
ized in  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  conducted 
by  an  instructor  in  electrical  engineering  from  the  college.  Two  texts 
were  prepared,  one  in  “Practical  Applied  Mathematics”  and  the  other 
in  “Practical  Mechanics”.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  apprentice 
system  of  instruction  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  all  its  lines  in  the  east. 

The  industrial  extension  work  is  now  conducted  in  three  forms, 
by  classes,  by  supervised  home  study,  and  by  correspondence.  The 
classes  are  held  usually  in  the  plant,  a corner  of  the  shop  serving 
as  a class  room.  The  attitude  of  the  companies  is  now  such  that 
the  work  can  usually  be  done  on  company  time.  The  instructor 
is  often  a foreman,  sometimes  a plant  superintendent  or  engineer 
from  the  drafting  room.  The  men  are  mostly  in  overalls,  apprentices, 
machine  operators,  men  from  the  tool  room  or  pattern  shop,  any  who 
are  interested  in  the  practical  problems  being  demonstrated  at  the 
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rude  blackboard  hung  from  tlie  shafting.  At  each  weekly  lesson 
problems  are  given  out  for  home  work  and  the  papers  are  handed  in 
the  week  following.  1 difficulties  are  discussed  and  explanations  made. 
The  value  of  the  work  depends  lai’gely  upon  the  teacher.  In  every 
case  he  is  a practical  man  from  the  industry,  the  college  insisting 
upon  this  qualification.  Many  of  these  classes  have  been  extraordin- 
arily successful  and  the  results  have  been  extremely  valuable. 

The  great  difficulty  in  extension  classes,  however,  is  in  difference 
of  age,  ability,  and  previous  experience  of  the  members.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  the  home  study  method  was  inaugurated,  and  this  is 
gaining  rapidly  in  popularity^  By  this  method  lessons  are  prepared 
at  home,  sent  to  the  correspondence  staff  at  the  college,  where  they 
are  corrected  and  returned.  A local  supervisor  supplements  the 
work  of  the  college  by  meeting  the  students  at  regular  appointments 
and  assisting  them  in  their  difficulties.  Since  the  supervisor  is  not 
required  to  correct  and  grade  papers,  it  is  often  possible  to  secure 
a staff  executive  for  the  position.  Becently  the  plan  has  been  tried 
of  having  a travelling  supervisor  who  visits  the  men  in  a considerable 
section.  This  method  has  proved  to  have  many  advantages,  a high 
efficiency  in  the  number  of  completions  having  been  attained,  even 
with  an  enrollment  of  men  of  all  degrees  of  preparation.  The 
efficiency  has  equalled  that  of  classes,  and  by  this  method  instruction 
has  been  given  to  large  numbers  who  could  not  have  been  organized 
into  classes. 

The  third  method  of  extension  instruction  is  by  correspondence. 
This  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  isolated  individuals  who  cannot 
meet  with  a supervisor  or  in  classes.  Although  inaugurated  only  two 
years  ago  the  growth  of  the  correspondence  section  has  been  most 
rapid.  The  courses  now  offered  cover  a wide  range,  from  short 
courses  in  drawing  to  complete  courses  in  shop  engineering.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  serious  defects  in  the  ordinary  type  of  lesson 
material  both  in  range  and  content,  especially  for  correspondence  in- 
struction, and  therefore  an  original  series  of  texts  has  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  department.  Thirty-three  units  have  been 
completed,  ranging  from  elementary  shop  arithmetic  to  advanced 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  and  from  shop  sketching  to 
practical  machine  design.  These  are  mimeographed  and  supplied  at 
cost,  which  of  course  is  very  low.  By  this  unit  plan  a subject  is 
divided  into  short  sub-divisions,  each  complete  in  itself  and  yet  fitting 
into  subsequent  parts,  and  together  forming  a complete  text  on  the 
subject.  The  completion  of  a unit  forms  an  incentive  to  go  on  to 
the  next  and  avoids  the  discouragement  of  the  presentation  of  a 
seemingly  impossible  mass  of  material  at  the  start.  Allowance  is 
made  for  the  interpolation  of  practical  problems  arising  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  student,  and  these  local  and  original  problems  give  reality 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  more  general  terms  in  the  text.  These 
original  problems  are  a very  important  factor  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

These  units  have  already  been  adopted  very  widely  throughout 
the  State.  They  have  proved  their  value  in  over  a hundred  Pennsyl- 
vania industries  and  are  being  largely  used  in  Y.  LI.  C.  A.  schools 
and  in  night  classes  of  the  public  schools,  New  courses  are  continu- 
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ally  in  preparation  and  a thorough  revision  of  the  complete  series 
based  on  experience  with  large  numbers  of  students  is  already  under 

way. 

The  growth  of  the  extension  body  of  students  beyond  the  reach  of 
personal  visits  of  the  Extension  Division  representatives  suggested  a 
monthly  publication  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  maintain  their 
interest,  and  distribute  news  items  concerning  various  features  of 
the  work.  This  Engineering  Extension  News,  distributed  free  to 
students  in  classes,  correspondence  students,  school  heads  and  plant 
executives,  has  proved  of  great  value,  in  stimulating  and  preserving 
interest. 

The  college  believes  so  thoroughly  in  this  work,  and  in  the  actual 
knowledge  and  education  gained  by  it,  that  its  Faculty,  although 
jealous  of  its  academic  standards  and  the  integrity  of  its  degree,  is 
granting  college  credit  to  those  able  to  meet  college  entrance  require- 
ments for  extension  courses  of  college  grade  successfully  completed. 
Men  are  now  working  for  college  credit  by  correspondence  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  a variety  of  engineering  subjects.  The  regular 
college  texts  are  used  and  the  credits  are  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar.  The  students  are  men  who  have  been  in  college  and  have 
been  obliged  to  drop  out,  men  who  are  expecting  to  enter  later  and  are 
earning  money  for  their  course,  teachers  in  public  schools,  and  men  in 
engineering  positions  who  are  ambitious  to  master  advanced  subjects. 

The  Engineering  Extension  division  has  found  it  advisable  fre- 
quently to  make  a survey  of  the  educational  problems  of  a plant  or 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  the  work  best  adapted  to  its 
particular  needs.  This  involves  a job  analysis,  followed  by  a report 
and  an  outline  of  courses  of  study.  It  is  found  by  these  surveys  that 
usually  special  studies  are  required  and  re-arrangements  of  lesson 
material  are  desirable. 

We  have  now  two  hundred  extension  classes  in  thirty-five  cities  of 
the  State.  We  have  enrolled  in  classes  4,356  students,  for  Home 
Study  2,425,  in  courses  by  correspondence  604,— a total  of  7,385. 
Thirty-one  subjects  are  being  taught  and  we  have  127  teachers  and 
supervisors,  the  local  men  for  the  most  part  serving  without  pay. 
The  work  was  started  with  no  appropriation,  because  the  demand 
was  too  insistent  to  be  refused.  In  1915  the  State  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,000  for  engineering  extension  for  the  biennial  period. 
In  1917  this  was  increased  to  $5,000,  and  in  1919  to  $10,000’.  This  is 
all  we  have  ever  received  to  meet  the  educational  demands  of  the 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  industries.  The  cost  to  the  State  has  been 
$1.30  per  student  per  year. 

In  addition  to  this  question  of  how  to  drain  the  men,  there  arises 
the  question  of  whom  to  train  and  to  what  extent.  First  and  fore- 
most, I should  say  the  foreman. 

Most  foremen  should  have  some  training  in  shop  calculations,  in 
the  use  of  formulas  as  found  in  an  engineering  hand  book,  in  the 
use  of  curves  as  applied  to  shop  practice,  in  the  elementary  mechanics 
of  machines,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  in  such  things  as  new 
production  methods,  the  organization  and  policies  of  his  firm,  his 
relation  to  the  cost  department,  stores  department,  personnel  depart- 
ment and  the  like.  Lessons  in  all  of  these  subjects  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  College,  and  the  subjects  just  mentioned  can 
all  be  covered  in  a year’s  work. 
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In  connection  with  this  question  of  training  foremen,  there  is  also 
the  matter  of  developing  new.  men  for  future  foreman  positions. 
Other  men  who  look  promising  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  same 
course  of  study  so  as  to  be  better  prepared  when  the  opening  comes. 
In  fact,  if  the  future  foreman  is  to  be  the  man  he  ought  to  be,  his 
training  should  start  long  before  he  has  reached  the  foreman’s 
position  and  responsibilities. 

Who  else  should  receive  training?  In  general,  all  employees  whose 
work  necesitates  something  more  than  muscle.  Machinists^  repair- 
men, electricians,  carpenters  or  patternmakers  and  a host  of  others 
can  be  made  to  do  more  efficient  work  if  they  can  be  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  every  day  importance  in  the  shop.  Such 
instruction  opens  their  eyes  to  new  possibilities,  it  makes  them  more 
interested  in  their  job,  it  reduces  labor  turnover,  it  prepares  them 
for  future  advancement  and  it  makes  them  better  citizens.  There  is 
no  better  means  of  fighting  radicalism  than  through  education. 

As  our  Extension  men  travel  throughout  the  State  and  visit  indusr 
tries,  they  find  that  the  chief  reason  why  more  training  is  not  done 
is  because  the  companies  do  not  know  just  what  to  do  or  how  to  start. 
To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  services  the  Extension  Department 
offers  is  in  this  matter  of  taking  over  the  responsibilities  of  formulat- 
ing and  introducing  a plan.  Upon  the  authorization  of  the  Company, 
one  of  our  representatives  goes  to  the  plant,  makes  a survey  to  deter- 
mine what  training  should  be  started,  interviews  men  and  lays  out 
courses  of  study  suitable  to  their  positions,  previous  education  and 
experience,  selects  the  supervisor,  orders  the  lesson  materials  and 
performs  any  other  details  of  the  process  of  getting  a group  started. 
The  Company  has  nothing  to  worry  about  since  we  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility. At  various  times  after  organization  our  representative 
visits  the  Company  to  check  over  procedure  and  results,  and  give  any 
assistance  or  advice  to  the  supervisor  as  he  may  need  it. 

I have  spoken  only  of  engineering  extension,  but  a similar  story 
could  be  told  of  the  work  of  the  school  of  mines  in  mining  extension. 
In  the  mining  industry  the  demand  is  fully  as  keen  and  the  results 
are  fully  as  beneficial  in  greater  skill,  promotion  and  better  jobs,  and 
increased  earning  power  and  value  to  the  industry; 

There  is  great  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  such  work  by  an  educa- 
tional institution,  particularly  one  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
State.  The  men  prize  the  work  more  highly  because  it  is  offered  to 
them  by  a college.  Feeling  themselves  part  of  the  college  enterprise, 
as  indeeed  they  are,  they  gain  in  self-respect,  in  ambition,  in  feeling 
of  responsibility.  They  are  better  citizens  as  well  as  better  operatives. 
Knowing  that  the  motive  of  private  gain  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
endeavor,  their  sense  of  gratitude  impels  them  to  do  their  best.  The 
interest  of  the  institution  is  not  in  the  number  of  enrollments  and  fees 
paid,  but  in  the  number  who  complete  the  course  and  show  the  bene- 
fits of  it  in  more  efficient  service  and  promotion  to  positions  of  larger 
responsibility.  The  men  know  this  and  it  is  a stimulus  to  them  to 
realize  the  purpose  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish. 

There  are  at  least  100,000  workers  in  Pennsylvania  industries  in 
need  of  instruction  such  as  we  have  learned  how  to  give  and  such 
f>s  they  are  glad  to  accept  They  are  the  State’s  greatest  asset,  wo’tii 
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more  than  all  her  coal  and  iron.  There  is  no  interest  more  impor- 
tant to  the  commonwealth  than  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  her 
workers.  They  are  ready  for  instruction  and  their  self-respect  com- 
pels them  to  prefer  it,  not  at  the  hand  of  private  charity,  but  from  the 
State’s  own  instrument  of  education.  No  instrument  can  contribute 
more  to  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Pennsylvania  than 
an  adequate  and  worthy  State  University  at  whose  heart  is  the  ambi- 
tion to  carry  the  light  of  learning  to  all  the  people  as  they  are  able  to 
receive  it. 

The  Chairman: 

1 am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  splendid  presentation  by  President 
Thomas  of  State  College  and  1 wish  that  we  might  at  this  time  take 
time  to  ask  questions  and  enter  into  a discussion.  I fear,  however, 
that  will  not  be  the  best  thing  to  do  on  account  of  the  number  of 
speakers  on  the  program  and  though  I have  no  orders  from  the  Com- 
missioner, I shall  assume  that  we  will  take  up  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion for  discussion  any  questions  that  may  be  raised  regarding  the 
discussion  or  the  addresses  that  have  been  made.  I know  that  Pres- 
ident Thomas  and  Mr.  Miller  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions; however,  I think  it  inadvisable  to  throw  the  meeting  open  at 
this  time,  on  account  of  the  other  speakers  that  are  to  follow. 

Pittsburgh,  is  the  greatest  industrial  centre  in  the  world.  I am 
sure  that  Pittsburghers  think  so,  even  if  people  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
do  not  think  so.  Pittsburgh  also  has  the  greatest  educational  system 
of  any  city  in  the  world,  and  likewise  Pittsburghers  will  agree.  The 
head  of  that  system  is  here,  a little  late,  but  he  always  arrives,  and 
since  he  has  arrived  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  will  discuss  for  us,  or  explain  to  us  how  the  Pitts- 
burgh elementary  and  secondary  schools  prepare  the  boy  and  girl  for 
the  job  of  life  and  living. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
•Dr.  William  Davidson. 

Mr.  Becht  aud  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence, as  outlined  in  your  program,  constitutes  both  an  appeal  and  a 
challenge  to  those  engaged  in  educational  work  to  meet  what  you  may 
formulate  as  the  demand  upon  an  educational  system  to  properly  pre- 
pare its  youth  to  meet  and  fit  into  efficiently  and  effectively  the  work 
which  youth  is  to  do  in  life.  Fundamentally,  if  I caught  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Thomas’s  address,  I think  we  would  be  in  full  accord  and  agree- 
ment, not  only  with  him  but  with  you  in  believing  that  there  must  be 
a basic  preparation  from  the  standpoint  of  public  school  instruction 
which  prepares  in  the  field  of  general  education  the  boy,  or  the  girl, 
to  fit  into  the  job,  and  I am  assuming  that  we  would  all  hold  as  a 
fundamental  that  any*  school  system  that  would  presuppose 
that  its  function  was  to  immediately  begin  the  training  for  the  job 
first  and  to  give  nothing  else  would  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
by  any  group  of  people  in  any  nation  of  the  world.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  emphasize  more  and  more  as  we  contemplate  the 
things  practical  coming  into  education  and  into  the  curriculum  of 
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the  Public  School,  whether  it  be  in  its  elementary  or  its  secondary 
division,  where  we  must  realize  more  and  more  that  the  lad  who  is 
trained  and  the  girl  who  is  trained  to  do  a specific  piece  of  work  in  the 
held  of  industry  or  in  the  field  of  vacation,  must  have  an  opening  of 
the  mind  and  a vision  through  the  type  of  instruction  that  is,  given 
in  the  public  schools  that  will  enable  that  individual,  after  returning 
from  the  day’s  work,  to  sit  down  by  the  fire  side  and  enjoy  life  and  all 
that  life  may  bring  to  an  individual  as  a citizen,  or  any  community 
or  as  a citizeu  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  per  se  have 
a job  and  leave  out  some  of  the  cultural  things,  some  of  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living,  that  open  up  the  libraries  of  the  world, 
that  opeu  up  communication  and  intercommunication  between  souls, 
would  be  one  of  the  mistakes  which  America  in  the  pasit  has  iiever 
made  and  which  America  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the  public  schools 
never  will  make.  We  must  lay  fundamental  and  broad  preparation 
in  a general  way  that  will  affect  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
pass  through  the  public  schools  of  the  land,  and  while  doing  that  we 
have  come  to  recognize  that  the  old  so-called  type  of  book  culture 
that  was  all  culture,  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  that  we  must  have  a 
combination  of  the  practical  and  of  the  cultural  in  order  that  we  shall 
make  real  citizens  in  connection  with  training  in  the  public  schools. 
And  so  modern  education  has  been  tending  more  and  more  to  develop- 
ment of  that  type  of  curriculum  which  has  to  do  with  the  practical 
studies  and  has  to  do  with  the  cultural  studies  at  the  same  time  and 
there  has  come  a feeling  into  the  leadership  of  American  education  and 
into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  body  and  in  the  common  thought 
of  the  people  as  a whole,  that  those  two  thoughts  and  ideals  can  be 
made  to  fuse  and  produce  a better  type  of  training  in  the  public 
schools  than  if  it  were  all  one  thiug  or  all  the  other.  We  need  to 
train  to  make  a living  and  at  the  same  time  train  for  a life  itself  in 
all  that  living  means  to  the  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  so  into 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  curriculum  of  America  there 
has  come  infrequently  the  thought  that  the  whole  type  of  handiwork 
in  the  schools  which  went  under  the  title  of  manual  training,  is  so 
formal  and  academic  that  it  needs  to  be  definitized  in  many  instances, 
in  order  that  that  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  'desire  to  do  something 
definite  and  particularly  so  that  they  |may  more  easily  and  readily 
earn  a living  in  life,  shail  have  their  opportunity  to  be  trained  within 
proper  limits  at  the  public  expense  of  the  public  schools  of  tlm 
country,  and  Pittsburgh  has  conceived  that  as  the  present  day  thought 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  her  public  schools  and  in  both 
her  elementary  schools  and  in  her  high  schools  is  trying  to  reach  out 
and  definitize  the  work  along  the  line  of  the  practical,  while  still 
holding  on  strongly  to  the  things  that  are  cultural.  Our  high  schools 
are  all  of  the  type,  with  the  exception  of  one,  of  the  cosmopolitan  or 
subjects  which  he  may  elect  as  a major  in  connection  with  his 
general  course  high  school.  We  place  under  one  principal  and  under 
one  roof  the  recognized  three  groups  of  subjects  in  the  educational 
world,  the  academic  or  classical,  the  so-called  cultural  by  themselves, 
as  we’  think  of  that  term,  and  then  under  the  same  roof  the  com- 
mercial, which  have  to  do  with  the  vocation,  then  under  that  same 
roof  the  technical  courses  and  in  those  technical  courses  and  in  the 
commercial  courses  and  in  the  academic  course  we  give  every 
child  under  that  roof  an  opportunity  to  feel  himself  out  by 
means  of  the  elective  system,  in  any  one  of  the  groups  the 
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high  school  work.  That  is  to  say,  if  a student  elects  to  do 
academic  work,  that  student  by  the  nature  of  his  election  and 
requirement  of  our  rules  must  have  a feel  out  in  some  of  the  branches, 
though  they  be  limited  in  the  commercial  group,  and  likewise  in  the 
technical  group,  in  order  to  see  for  himself  what  his  feeling  may  be 
in  relation  to  the  things  that  are  offered  in  the  curriculum  before  he 
determines  for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to  be  wholly  academic 
in  his  case  and  cultural,  wholly  commercial  or  wholly  technical  and 
in  that  way  we  try  to  guide  our  pupils  vocationally  or  educationally, 
as  you  may  see,  by  means  of  establishing  in  our  schools  a vocational 
guidance  department  with  a director  at  the  head  and  a staff  of  assist- 
ants as  placement  secretaries  and  field  secretaries  to  go  out 
and  touch  up  with  industry,  to  go  out  and  touch  up  with  all 
places  w^here  they  are  likely  to  find  employment,  and  then  in  the 
smaller  high  schools  to  have  at  least  one  vocational  quide  and  in 
the  larger  high  schools  a provision  made  for  two.  This  staff  of  some 
twenty  people  in  Pittsburgh  are  trying  to  lay  hold  upon  the  question 
of  guiding  the  children  through  their  courses  of  study  intelligently 
after  all  the  facts  have  been  presented  through  the  vocational 
guidance  department  in  relation  to  the  individual  who  may  be  seeking 
guidance  or  whom  we  may  be  seeking  out  and  helping  to  guide,  and  so 
in  the  field  of  guidance  wre  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  what  the 
needs  are,  what  the  wishes  are,  wdiat  the  tastes  are  of  these  children 
in  our  schools,  who  shall  have  come  in  without  very  much  thought  as 
to  what  kind  of  a course  of  study  they  w^ere  going  to  take,  wdthout 
very  much  thought  of  what  they  wish  to  do  in  life  and  have  sort  of 
muddled  along  through  the  course  of  study  without  any  intelligent 
direction  being  given  to  the  problem  of  wdiat  they  wanted  to  be  or 
what  they  wanted  to  become  in  life.  This  organization,  wdiich  lias 
been  running  in  Pittsburgh  for  some  time,  is  at  last  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  is  becoming  effective  and  our  teachers  are  looking  move  and 
more  to  the  wisdom  of  that  sort  of  organization,  set  up  in  the  public 
school  system,  wdiich  will  be  able  to  not  only  guide  industry  bright 
but  will  be  able  to  guide  along  other  lines  in  connection  with  industry 
as  well. 

So  our  vocational  guidance  department  is  seeking,  in  a broad  way, 
to  particularize  the  work  in  such  fashion  that  we  may  in  time  be  able 
to  classify  and  does  classify,  the  inclination,  and  to  classify  the  bent 
of  the  children  in  the  school  system.  We  reach  dowrn  into  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  with  some  of  the  work  and  we  hope  to  discover 
before  the  boys  and  girls  come  into  the  high  school,  some  of  the  things 
that  will  be  of  value  wdien  we  more  intensively  study  the  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  child  w’hile  pursuing  the  high  school  course.  And  so 
one  of  the  things  that  wre  are  trying  to  do  in  Pittsburgh  is  to  deter- 
mine, if  we  can,  just  what  kind  of  guidance  can  be  intelligently  given 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system,  so  as  to  save  time, 
in  order  to  prevent  wastage  on  the  part  of  the  youths  who  attend  our 
public  schools  and  wre  believe  that  ultimately  that  sort  of  an  organiza- 
tion will  solve  many  of  the  problems  in  relation  to  the  question  of  edu- 
cation which  have  never  been  solved  properly  in  the  past,  for  we  have 
been  a little  indefinite  and  chaotic  in  relation  to  organization  of  our 
school  system,  usually  they  have  grown  up  a good  deal  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Topsy,  without  anything  very  definite  in  mind  so  far  as  their 
relation  to  the  individual  pupils  has  been  concerned.  Children  come 
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in,  some  parents  have  a knowledge  of  what  they  want  their  children 
to  do,  they  properly  direct  and  guide  their  children,  but  in  the  main 
it  can  be  taken  as  a truism  that  parents  themselves  are  not  properly 
prepared  to  guide  children  through  a curriculum,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  not  being  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  that  curriculum, 
and  so  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  question  of  vocational  guid- 
ance, we  feel  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  schools  working  out 
in  our  laboratory  as  we  are  with  our  staff  of  vocational  guiders,  that 
we  will  be  able,  through  our  counsellors  in  our  high  schools  and 
vocational  guidance  staff,  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  in  relation 
to  individual  pupils  in  the  future  more  intelligently  than  we  have 
been  able  to  solve  them  in  the  past,  and  where  indefiniteness  has  been 
tiie  order  of  the  day  in  the  lives  of  many  families  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  children  there  will  be  an  inquiry  just  as  soon  as  the  child  enters 
(he  school  as  to  what  course  such  child  ought  to  take  and  so  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  type  of  guiding  we  get  just  that  kind  of  inquiry  at  the 
present  time  from  pupils  and  from  parents,  in  order  that  their  child- 
ren may  be  properly  directed  in  their  work.  We  are  trying  today,  as 
an  off  shoot  of  that  sort  of  work,  in  connection  with  our  department 
stores  something  through  a study  with  Carnegie  Tech  that  enables  us 
to  select  on  the  cooperative  plan  groups  of  boys  and  girls  to  go  into 
department  stores  and  become  salesmen,  and  so  we  are  trying  to 
select  those  who  have  a feeling  that  they  desire  to  go  into  that  kind 
of  work,  and  'we  are  making  a study  of  all  the  things  which  Pitts- 
burgh has  to  offer  to  its  youth  in  order  that  we  may  lay  before  them 
a full  chart  of  what  Pittsburgh  really  needs  when  it  says  Help  Want- 
ed in  this  employment,  in  this  vocation  aud  that  vocation,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  list  and  in  our  salesmanship  courses,  under  the 
guidance  of  Carnegie  Tech,  its  department  of  sociology,  which 
institution  has  been  making  an  intensive  study  of  that  problem,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  whole  country,  wrn  have  been  able  to 
guide  many  children  in  courses  of  salesmanship  where  they  have 
soon  secured  positions  that  were  commensurate  with  their  training. 
Instead  of  drifting  about  from  place  to  place  hunting  positions  we 
have  in  connection  with  out  vocational  guidance  department  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  when  a boy  in  the  public  high  school  of  the 
city  or  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  comes  to  the  age  where 
he  is  seeking  employment,  our  placement  bureau  looks  after  that 
lad  or  that  lassie  and  places  him  or  her,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  in 
accordance  with  the  study  which  we  have  made  of  his  or  her  capa- 
bility, as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  that  way  we  feel  the  public  school 
in  an  intimate  way  in  its  present  study  of  the  individual  child  of 
Pittsburgh,  particularly  that  group  seeking  employment  in  the  voca- 
tion  and  in  industry,  is  doing  a work  which  was  never  conceived  of  in 
the  past.  What  is  true  of  Pittsburgh  is  true  of  every  representative 
public  school  system  at  the  present  in  America.  We  are  all  moving. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  same  direction,  to  take  care  of  the  product 
which  it  has  turned  out,  instead  of  turning  it  out  into  the  world  and 
we  sav  to  our  business  men  everywhere  we  hope  you  will  never  em- 
ploy anybody  from  the  public  schools  except  through  our  own 
channels,  so  that  you  will  know  from  us  the  standards  in  scholarship 
and  inability  of  the  child  whom  you  are  employing  in  your  establish- 
ment. This  is  something  about  which  criticism  very  frequently  comes 
upon  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  comes  a banker  and  says 
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“This  boy  I have  gotten  from  the  public  schools  cannot  add."  Here 
will  come  another  employer  along  and  say  “This  boy  or  girl  cannot 
spell,  what  are  the  public  schools  doing?”  I remember  while  living  in 
the  City  of  Omaha  one  of  my  banker  friends  was  constantly  challeng- 
ing me  with  that  statement.  I used  to  sav  to  him  if  you  will  take  your 
whole  group  of  employees  here  and  examine  100  of  them  in  the 
establishment  at  the  time  and  let  me  give  to  them  the  very  lesson 
that  was  recited  by  sixth  grade  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  then 
let  me  grade  the  papers,  taking  your  whole  group,  from  yourself 
with  your  gray  silver  hair,  down  to  the  last  employee  that  you  have 
here  and  then  strike  an  average  I will  guarantee  you  that  throughout 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  city  of  Omaha  1 will  find  a higher  average  in 
our  spelling  standard  than  your  own  employees  here  in  the  establish- 
ment will  stand.  We  never  have  made  10'0  per  cent  perfect  spellers  or 
100  per  cent  perfect  reckoners.  I found  that  the  individual  that 
was  to  be  employed  was  a lad  who  had  not  done  very  well  in  school 
and  that  if  they  had  made  inquiry  they  would  not  have  taken  him 
as  an  example  of  the  average  product  of  the  public  sc-hoolsi  and  so 
this  cooperation  spirit  will  have  two  effects,  it  will  enable  the  business 
world  in  industry  and  in  the  vocation  not  only  to  expect  from  the 
public  schools  but  to  look  to  the  public  schools,  through  its  place- 
ment bureau  and  secretary  when  they  are  seeking  help  for  their  es- 
tablishments, and  not  only  that,  it  will  even  go  right  down  into  the 
home  and  through  the  schools,  so  far  as  a matter  of  information  is 
concerned,  that  if  these  boys  and  these  girls  desire  employment  in  the 
outside  world  they  are  likely  to  secure  such  employment  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  public  schools,  and  a higher  type  of  work  will 
result,  because  as  a cooperation  of  the  employing  world  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  through  its  vocational  guidance  department  and 
through  its  educational  administration  in  this  way  not  only  Pitts- 
burgh, as  I say,  but  the  public  school  systems  of  America,  are  trying 
to  measure  up  and  meet  you  in  the  challenge  which  you  make  to  us, 
in  the  appeal  which  you  bring  to  us,  meet  you  more  than  half  way 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  type  of  the  public  schools 
as  they  come  into  all  these  vocations  and  into  the  field  of  industry, 
which  has  been  served  by  our  own  department  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  exactly  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  needs  of  vocation 
offered  in  any  definite  community  such  as  Pittsburgh  represents. 

But,  my  friends,  time  is  limited  here,  I have  already  had  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Chairman  that  there  are  other  speakers  to  follow  and  I can- 
not take  all  of  your  time  this  afternoon,  I simply  want  to  open  up 
to  you  what  1 believe  is  one  of  the  future  departments  of  public 
education,  that  which  has  to  do  not  only  with  a survey  of  each  city 
with  regard  to  its  business  in  the  employment  in  the  vocations  and 
industry  and  in  other  lines  that  may  be  open  to  boys  and  girls  every- 
where, but  to  establish  in  eonection  with  that  survey  a vocational 
guide  or  counsellor  that  will  make  the  children  know  and  feel,  and 
the  parents  know  and  feel  that  the  public  schools  are  not  only  con- 
cerned with  things  cultural  but  they  are  concerned  with  things  practi- 
cal, and  are  desirous  that  the  children  shall  be  trained  not  only  for 
life  but  for  the  making  of  a living  as  well,  and  that  is  the  standard 
and  ideal  set  up,  and  then  in  addition  to  that  it  shall  be  the  inclination 
of  the  public  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  great  employing  world, 
to  establish  placement  secretaries  through  its  schools  for  groups  of 
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children  here  and  groups  of  children  there,  so  that  When,  employers 
come  along  seeking  this  product  of  the  public  school  they  can  have 
some  intelligent  contribution  made  to  the  matter  of  the  recommend- 
ing which  the  public  schools  will' be  concerned  with  when  it  passes  out 
into  history,  passes  out  into  the  vocation,  the  product  which  it  has 
been  fitting  just  for  that  particular  field  of  work.  But  in  addition 
to  that,  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh  are  trying  in  every  way  to 
develop  some  tilings  along  the  line  of  training  within  its  own  affairs. 
We  link  up  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill.  We  get  some  money  through 
Dr.  Becht’s  Department  here,  from  the  National  Government  because 
they  have  seen  that  there  are  in  our  schools  certain  groups  of  boys 
and  certain  groups  of  girls  who  are  desirous  of  specializing  in  a more 
definite  way  than  other  groups  who  take  the  general  course  or  mix 
their  courses,  as  I have  outlined  in  my  opening  remarks.  In  other 
words,  we  teach  in  our  industrial  school,  known  as  the  Ralston  indus- 
trial School,  printing  to  the  extent  that  the  printers,  organization 
of  our  city  donated  last  year  to  us  $2000  worth  of  material,  in  order 
that  they  might  encourage  our  youth  to  continue  printing  in  that 
industrial  school,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  product  comes  out  from 
that  school  and  has  what  we  call  received  a diploma  of  proficiency, 
that  lad  goes  immediately  into  some  printing  office  in  the  city,  where 
he  is  treated  courteously  and  carried  along  until  he  becomes  a full 
fledged  printer,  under  the  guidance  of  the  unions  of  the  city. 

Not  only  that,  but  take  up  electric  wiring  and  machine  shop  in 
the  same  way,  take  up  carpenter  work  in  the  same  way  and  are  try- 
ing in  our  training  in  relation  to  this  work  to  make  our  work  not  to 
cover  mere  exercises,  but  to  touch  the  field  of  productivities  up  to 
the  point  that  any  one  in  that  body  will  be  offered  to  the  outside 
world  to  be  made  utilizable  by  the  school  district  itself.  In  other 
words,  last  year  we  were  able  to  make  in  our  own  shop  some  two 
dozen  folding  chairs,  of  a little  better  grade  than  we  can  buy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  bought  them.  But  we  would  never  have  bought 
those  chairs  in  the  outside  world,  we  were  simply  utilizing  the  class 
room  hours  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  practical,  instead  of 
making  a nice  exercise  that  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  the 
parents  with  favor  and  looked  upon  by  the  children  and  when  the 
child  had  left  school  to  be  thrown  into  the  junk  heap  or  scrap  pile. 
Those  two  dozen  chairs  enriched  the  school  by  turning  back  the 
energy  of  our  industrially  inclined  boys  and  girls  and  the  real  pur- 
pose in  making  the  school  more  completely  equipped  than  it  would 
have  been  if  we  did  not  have  this  prodiictive  idea  in  connection  with 
our  work,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  in  relation  to  our  printing. 
Understand,  we  do  not  go  out  in  the  outside  world  and  compete  in  any 
way.  What  we  do  is  to  limit  it  to  our  own  needs  and  cover  a field 
that  if  we  were  not  doing  this  for  ourselves  it  would  not  be  done 
at  all  by  anybody  outside  of  the  school  organization,  and  we  do  that 
in  machine  shop  work,  and  so  in  electrical  wiring  and  in  some  other 
branches  that  have  taken  up  along  the  line  in  connection  With  the 
Ralston  Industrial  school  in  that  city.  Some  1175  boys  are  carrying 
on  courses  along  the  line  which  they  hope  to  enter  when  they  go  out 
of  school  in  the  work  which  they  also  hope  to  make  their  life  work. 
That  is  making  the  public  school  fit  into  the  individual  who  has 
discovered  himself.  He  knows  where  he  is  going  and  what  he  is 
going  to  do  when  he  gets  there  and  the  more  we  can  do  of  that  sort 
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of  thing  in  the  .public  school  the  better  it  will  link  up  with  industry 
and  all  educational  work,  and  the  better  the  schools  will  be.  And 
so  in  our  Junior  High  Schools,  we  introduce  courses  of  the  same  na- 
ture so  that  certain  groups  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  industrially  and 
vocationally  minded,  put  them  on  a basis  of  fifty  per  cent  book  work 
and  fifty  percent  hand  work  and  graduate  them  from  the  public 
school  system  because  they  are  getting  the  things  that  after  all  are 
to  enhance  their  capacity  to  do  and  to  accomplish  and  to  succeed 
when  they  get  out  of  the  public  schools  into  the  real  work-a-day 
world.  Some  of  these  things,  that  Pittsburgh  is  doing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, other  school  systems  are  doing,  trying  to  make  the  public  school 
function  with  real  every  day  practical  life,  but  at  this  same  time 
holding  on  to  those  things  that  will  enable  the  boy  or  the  girl  when 
they  have  gone  through  the  public  school  system  and  they  go  home 
from  a hard  day’s  toil  and  sit  down  by  the  fireside  and  enjoy  the 
newspaper  or  enjoy  some  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  so  that  that 
individual  instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  vocation  per  se,  in 
terms  of  industrial  policy,  shall  be  a cultured  rounded  out  Ameri- 
can citizen  within  the  limits  of  the  schooling  which  he  has  been  able 
to  obtain  from  a public  school  system,  and  that  is  the  idea*  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  striving  for  in  America  and  the  idea  which  you  men 
have  been  challenging  us  to  tiptoe  up  toward  and  also  making  the 
appeal  that  we  meet  more  fully  and  more  completely  tlian  we  have 
done  in  the  past  with  your  cooperation  and  your  encouragement  in 
this  thing  which  I am  just  visioning  and  which  you  are  so  familiar 
with  yourselves.  1 believe  that  within  the  next  25  years  in  America 
education  will  have  gone  forward  by  such  leaps  and  bounds,  that 
there  will  come  forth  a curriculum  and  course  of  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  that  will  make 
of  the  American  children  well  trained  and  well  organized  useful 
citizens,  the  like  of  which  America  has,  not  yet  dreamed  of  and  that 
is  the  thing  which  your  challenge  brings  to  us  and  it  is  the  appeal 
which  you  make  to  us,  for  it  comes  from  patrons  everywhere,  and  this 
challenge  which  we  hope  to  rise  to  meet  in  a successful  way,  in  order 
that  the  old  type  of  academic  training  and  old  type  of  academic 
industrial  work  that  used  to  be  in  the  schools  shall  be  vitalized  and 
made  productive  and  useful  and  that  the  child  can  see  a purpose  in  the 
type  of  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  him  in  his  class  room, 
whether  in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  high  school. 

The  CHAIRMAN : I am  sure  we  are  not  in  doubt  at  all  as  to  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  school  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  and 
that  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh  exemplify  the  ideals  that  he  has  set 
forth. 

Education  expresses  itself  in  many  different  forms.  We  have  the 
free  public  school,  we  have  the  technical  college  and  we  have  also  a 
type  of  education  relatively  new,  in  which  the  industry  itself  looks 
after  the  education  of  its  employees.  This  has  been  developed  in 
’ many  parts  of  the  state,  probably  best  expressed  in  some  of  the 
communities  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Dr.  P.  E.  Wakefield,  who  will  discuss  the  “Plant 
School”  and  this  education  for  a better  shop. 
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THE  PLANT  SCHOOL. 

P.  E.  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  nearly  as  I was  able  to 
interpret,  the  requirements  of  this  conference,  from  the  communica- 
tiofi  that  I received  from  Dr.  Connelley  several  weeks  ago,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  purpose  of  my  discussion  should  be  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  a composite  description  of  the  modern  plant 
school,  making  up  this  picture  by  reviewing  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  the  development  of  the  plant  school,  defining  its  functions 
and  scope  and  stating  certain  general  principles  relating  to  its 
organization  and  management.  While  the  Chairman  has  referred 
to  my  connection  with  the  training  work  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, because  of  his  reference  to  that  connection,  I want  to  make  it 
pi  in  to  you  that  I have  not  confined  myself  to  description  of  their 
t:  riniug  work.  It  is  so  comparatively  undeveloped  and  unfinished 
that  such  a limited  description  would  not  meet  your  requirements 
this  afternoon,  and  the  general  principles  that  I refer  to  regarding 
the  •management  and  the  organization  of  the  plant  school  are  in  no 
sense  to  be  considered  as  statements  of  policy  of  the  company  that 
I represent,  because  I have  no  authority  to  make  public  statements 
of  policy  for  that  company.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  pre- 
sent a composite  description  of  the  modern  plant  school,  by  reviewing 
the  circumstances  that  have  lead  to  its  development,  defining  its 
functions  and  scope,  and  stating  certain  generally  accepted  principles 
relating  to  its  organization  and  management. 

The  expansion  and  developement  of  industry  during  the  past  fifty 
years  has  brought  into  being  a great  number  of  specialized  oc- 
cupations, which  call  for  a great  variety  of  specialized  knowledges 
and  skill.  As  this  condition  developed,  it  gradually  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  definite  facilities  were  needed  for  preparing  men 
and  women  for  these  occupations.  Public  educational  institutions 
did  not  provide  these  facilities.  At  no  time  have  these  institutions 
claimed  that  they  could  completely  prepare  their  students  for  part- 
icular occupations.  During  the  last  decade  notable  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  we  can  expect  even  farther  progress; 
but  at  this  time  it  has  not  been  definitely  determined  whether  or 
not  a public  educational  institution  can  completely  prepare  its  stud- 
ents for  particular  occupations,  or  even  to  what  extent  they  can 
contribute  to  this  preparation.  Meanwhile,  the  need  for  definite 
occupational  training  being  imperative,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
agencies,  industry  has  been  compelled  to  develope  its  own  plant 
schools. 

The  employees  of  an  industrial  plant,  for  whose  benefit  the  plant 
school  is  operated,  may  be  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  as  follows: 

1.  Common  Laborers — Whose  duties  require  neither  skill  nor 
knowledge,  and  no  special  qualifications  beyond  physical  strength. 

2.  Operatives — Whose  duties  are  cyclic,  that  is  they  consist  of 
actions  or  a series  of  actions  that  are  continually  being  repeater!, 
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and  which  require  mechanical  dexterity  or  manual  skill,  a very 
limited  amount  of  special  knowledge,  and  no  general  knowledge. 
Proficiency  is  acquired  mainly  through  practice. 

3.  Clerical  Workers — Whose  duties  include  the  routine  work  in 
offices.  Their  work  is  repetitive,  and  requires  certain  manual  dex- 
terity, a knowledge  of  English  and  Elemetary  arithmetic,  certain 
general  knowledge,  and  mental  alertness. 

4.  Mechanics — Those  whose  duties  are  non-repetitive  or  non-cyclic, 
and  which  require  manual  skill,  dexterity,  special  knowledge,  and  a 
degree  of  general  knowledge.  Their  proficiency  is  acquired  through 
experience  and  study. 

5.  Professional  Workers  and  Specialists — Those  whose  duties  are 
of  a technical  or  highly  skilled  nature,  requiring  much  knowledge  of 
a specialized  kind  with  more  or  less  knowledge  of  a general  nature, 
combined  with  manual  skill,  ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness. 

6.  Salesmen — Who  require  great  mental  alertness,  a pleasing 
personality,  perseverance,  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  manufacture 
and  uses  of  the  product  that  they  sell. 

7.  Executives — Those  charged  with  the  control  of  men  and  ma- 
chinery, or  the  management  of  the  business.  Their  proficiency  de- 
pends upon  certain  personal  characteristics,  the  ability  to  judge  and 
handle  men,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  processes,  and  operations 
under  their  charge,  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
company. 

Before  proceeding  to  a description  of  these  three  types  of  schools, 
the  discussion  to  this  point  may  be  summarized  briefly. 

The  function  of  the  plant  is  three  fold: 

1.  To  prepare  new  or  young  employes  for  particular  vocations. 

2.  To  increase  the  proficiency  of  employes  already  established  in 
a vocation. 

3.  To  qualify  employes  for  promotion. 

This  threefold  purpose  must  be  accomplished  with  reference  to 
six  classes  of  employes. 

1.  Operatives 

2.  Clerical  Workers 

3.  Mechanics 

4.  Professional  Workers  and  Specialists 

5.  Salesmen 

G.  Executives. 

Three  general  types  of  plant,  schools  have  been  developed. 

1.  Inducting,  or  Vestibule,  Schools 

2.  Apprenticeship  Schools 

3.  Improvement  Schools 

In  general,  the  management  of  the  plant  school  is  in  charge  of  a 
Committee  on  Education,  composed  of  officials  of  the  company  operat- 
ing the  school.  The  duties  of  this  committee  are  to  determine  the 
policies  of  the  school.  An  ex-officio  member  of  this  committee  is  the 
Director  of  Instruction,  who  is  responsible  for  executing  the  com 
pany’s  educational  policies.  If  the  size  of  the  school  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  arrangement,,  this  Director  of  Instruction  devotes  all  of 
his  time  to  the  school  work,  and  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  Assistant 
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Directors,  to  whom  may  be  assigned  responsibility  for  definite  parts 
of  the  school  work.  Under  the  Assistant  Director  come  the  instruc- 
tors, from  the  company’s  organization,  chosen  for  their  special  quali- 
fications to  give  instruction  on  particular  subjects. 

The  Vestibule  School,  in  its  most  elaborate  form,  consists  of  a spe- 
cial department  of  the  plant  in  which  is  installed  sucli  standard  equip- 
ment and  facilities  as  are  required  for  inducting  new  employes  into 
particular  jobs.  The  vestibule  school  trains  only  operatives  and  cler- 
ical workers,  or  employes  whose  work  is  cyclic,  and  this  elaborate 
form  is  practicable  only  when  a large  number  of  such  employes  are 
regularly  absorbed  into  the  organization.  However,  the  Vestibule 
School  may  be  so  simple  as  to  consist  of  only  an  organization  of 
part-time  instructors,  using  the  regular  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ments for  which  the  new  workers  are  being  trained. 

The  Apprenticeship  School  provides  a more  elaborate  training 
than  the  Vestibule  School,  and  is  devised  to  train  mechanics  or  spe- 
cialists. These  men  have  duties  of  a technical  or  highly  skilled  na- 
ture, non-eyelic  in  character,  and  requiring  manual  skill  or  dexterity, 
ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness.  Proficiency  in  such  occupations 
comes  from  experience  and  study,  and  requires  a training  period  of 
from  one  to  four  years. 

The  manual  skill  and  much  of  the  requisite  special  knowledge  can 
be  required  only  from  supervised  experience  in  the  particular  occupa- 
tion. Some  of  the  special  and  general  knowledge,  particularly  the 
theory  which  developes  the  employe’s  resourcefulness,  can  best  be 
taught  by  means  of  systematic  course  of  study.  Accordingly,  appren- 
ticeship schools,  provide  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
both  actual  experience  on  the  job,  and  classroom  or  book  instruction 
pertaining  to  the  job.  Special  instructors  supervise  the  apprentices 
through  a course  of  study  pertaining  to  their  work. 

The  Improvement.  School  serves  all  classes  of  employes,  from  the 
operatives  up  to  and  including  the  executives.  Its  activities  neces- 
sarily assume  a wide  variety  of  forms  and  cover  a wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, precluding  any  detailed  description  of  this  discussion.  To 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  field  that  can  be  covered  by  the  Improve- 
ment School,  it  conceivable  that  it  might  offer  a rigger  a series  of 
lessons  in  how  to  tie  knots,  and  the  head  of  the  shipping  department  a 
course  in  traffic  management. 

Where  no  plant  school  is  operated,  an  individual  employe  who 
wishes  to  increase  his  proficiency  in  his  vocation,  or  to  qualify  for 
promotion,  must  exercise  his  own  initiative  and  avail  himself  of  what- 
ever means  there  may  be  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  For  this 
condition  the  Improvement  School,  in  its  essential  features,  substi- 
tutes a system  under  which  the  company  takes  the  initiative  in  arrang- 
ing definite  opportunities  for  the  individual  employe  to  effect  his  own 
self  improvement. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING  WOMEN. 

Dean  Hilda  W.  Smith. 

A two  months  course  for  women  workers)  in  industry  was  started 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  last  summer. 

The  idea  originated  with  President  Thomas,,  who  thought  such  a 
course  would  be  the  most  constructive  contribution  a women’s  college 
could  make  in  the  solution  of  modern  industrial  problems.  The  more 
extended  use  of  the  college  buildings  was  also  a consideration. 

Plans  for  the  School  were  drawn  up  by  a Joint  Administrative 
Committee,  yonsisiting  of  representatives  of  the  Directors  of  the 
College,  the  Faculty  and  Alumnae  together  with  a group  of  women 
workers  in  industry,  selected  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Chief  of  the 
Woman’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  plan  was  to  offer  scholarships  of  $200. 
Covering  a student’s  expenses  for  two  months  at  the  School.  These 
scholarships  were  raised  throughout  the  country  by  local  committees 
made  up  of  college  Alumnae  and  women  workers  in  industry.  Trade 
Unions,  women’s  clubs,  or  interested  individuals  contributed  to  these 
scholarships.  Students  were  selected  according  to  the  following 
qualifications: 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English. 

A common  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

Good  health  (a  preliminary  medical  examination  was  required). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  school  the  term  woman  worker  in  industry 
was  defined  as  meaning  “women  who  are  working  with  the  tools  of 
their  trade  and  not  in  a supervisory  capacity’’  and  for  the  first  sum- 
mer at  least  not  to  include  teachers,  office  workers,  saleswomen,  house- 
hold workers  or  waitresses. 

Students  were  finally  selected  by  the  Local  Committees — 80  students 
from  a group  of  212  who  applied  for  scholarships. 

A special  group  of  ten  leaders  in  industry  were  admitted  for  more 
advanced  work. 

Among  the  students  all  groups  of  industry  and  of  the  Labor  Move- 
ment were  represented:  19  trades,  organized  and  unorganized;  13 
nationalities,  many  religious  beliefs^ 

Many  students  had  made  sacrifices  to  come.  Some  had  given  up 
jobs,  most  of  them  had  to  meet  family  obligations  while  they  were  at 
the  school,  feeling  a great  responsibility  that  they  had  been  chosen 
for  this  opportunity. 

Students  an  unusual  group,  eager,  keen  of  intellect,  with  mature 
minds  and  an  ambition  to  go  on  with  education.  Many  of  them  had 
left  school  at  12  or  13  to  go  into  factory. 

The  educational  problem  a serious  one.  Classes  in  small  sections, 
followed  by  hour  of  tutoring  or  individual  work.  Difficulties 
of  studying,  grasping  lectures,  writing  papers,  reading.  Gr£at  im- 
provements in  all  students  within  two  months. 

Courses  offered:  English  Literature  and  Composition,  Labor  Eco- 
nomics. Social  and  Political  History,  Hygiene,  Music.  Special  lec- 
tures on  Science,  Industrial  Organization,  Women  in  the  Labor 
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Movement,  Community'  Life.  Instructors  chosen  who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  adult  education. 

Difficulties  of  classification  of  students  according  to  previous  prep- 
aration— night  schools,  reading  done,  industrial  experience,  etc. 

Classroom  work  often  a mutual  give  and  take  between  students 
and  instructors,  each  giving  results  of  theoretical  training  or  prac- 
tical experience. 

Problem  of  finding  books  simple  enough  for  text  books. 

Organization  of  health  department.  Medical  examinations,  treat- 
ment, corrective  gymnastics,  hygiene  lectures.  This  feature  of  the 
school  much  appreciated  by  students,  and  doctor’s  recommendations 
followed  up  after  return  home. 

Athletics  popular,  baseball,  swimming,  tennis,  folk-dancing.  Great 
progress  made  by  students  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  for  these 
sports. 

Music  course  much  appreciated,  Concerts,  violin,  cello,  etc.,  a part 
of  the  school  program.  Informal  singing.  School  songs. 

Cooperative  store  started  by  students. 

“The  Daisy”  started  by  the  students  as  a weekly  paper,  a record  of 
events,  and  channel  for  expression  of  opinion. 

School  journal,  written  daily  by  one  girl  every  day  and  read  at 
Sunday  evening  meetings,  when  poetry  and  music  also  were  part  of 
programs. 

Excursions  during  the  summer  to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Atlan- 
tic City,  Valley  Forge,  etc. 

Students  elected  representatives  to  all  committees  of  management 
— Directing  Committee,  House  Comm.,  Health  Comm.,  etc.  Student 
Committee  met  with  faculty  for  conferences  on  matters  of  courses  and 
instruction. 

Debates  and  Open  Forums  arranged  by  students  for  discussion  of 
such  subjects,  as  Shop  Committees  vs.  the  Trade  Union,  the  Irish 
Question,  Legislation  for  Women,  etc. 

Freedom  of  speech  the  keynote  of  the  summer.  Discussion  of  every 
subject.  Relation  of  classroom  instruction  to  students  experience. 
Inter-action  of  various  groups  in  the  school-organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, etc.  Growth  of  tolerance  and  open  mindedness. 

Discussion  of  possible  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the  school. 
Conference  of  representatives  of  labor  organizations  called  at  Bryn 
Mawr  to  discuss  this  question. 

Freedom  of  teaching  and  no  propaganda  decided  on  by  the  Joint 
Administrative  Committee  as  two  policies  of  the  School. 

A certificate  stating  that  student  had  attended  this  two  months’ 
course  given  to  each  student  at  end  of  term. 

Reports  from  all  over  country  that  students  are  going  on  with 
studies,  and  demanding  courses  for  themselves  and  other  industrial 
workers  through  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  groups. 

Winter  program  of  school  includes  study  of  labor  Schools  and 
Workers’  Education,  visits  to  local  committees,  follow-up  work  with 
these  students,  organization  of  school  for  next  summer. 

Students  have  formed  an  Alumnae  Association  and  elected  officers. 
Plan  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  School. 

Hope  to  admit  100  students  next  year,  including  a group  of  second 
year  students. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN : There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  about  1,500,000 
children  and  youth;  there  are  in  the  graduate  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  state  45,000  or  50,000  students ; there  are  other  thousands 
in  the  private  and  parochial  schools ; all  in  all  there  are  probably 

2.000. 000  of  that  population  in  school  under  formal  instruction.  That 
probably  is  putting  it  high.  We  have  in  the  Commonwealth  about 

9.000. 000  of  a population  which  means  that  7,000,000  of  our  people  are 
not  engaged  in  formal  educational  activities,  and  yet  we  go  on  the 
principle  that  education  is  a never  ending  process  and  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  for  every  day  should  be  farther  on  educationally 
than  he  was  the  day  before.  So  you  see  there  is  endless  room  for  the 
multiplying  of  educational  agencies  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  of 
them.  We  have  as  one  of  the  comparatively  recent  developments  the 
Labor  Union  College  engaged  in  a work  and  in  a field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. We  have  the  privilege  this  afternoon  of  listening  to  one  who 
can  speak  with  authority  on  that  particular  subject,  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
the  Second  Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Phillips  at  this  time. 

MR.  JOHN  PHILLIPS:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
account  of  the  sub-heading  which  is  carried  under  the  general  subject 
for  discussion  this  afternoon  I was  somewhat  fearful  that  the  matter 
which  I propose  to  place  before  you  would  hardly  be  in  order,  but 
after  talking  over  the  situation  with  some  of  those  who  arranged  the 
program  I understand  that  it  is  perfectly  in  order  for  the  one  who  in 
the  presentation  of  his  subject  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  an 
educational  ordeal  to  go  right  through  with  his  paper. 

The  CHAIRMAN : At  the  outset  of  the  conference  we  had  hoped 
that  we  might  have  time  to  engage  in  some  general  discussion  by 
allowing  questions  to  be  asked.  The  time  is  growing  very  late,  so 
that  I shall  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  time 
being  for  any  suggestions  that  he  has  to  offer  to  us,  Commissioner 
Connelley. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY:  There 
has  been  handed  to  me  a suggestion  of  a resolution  by  one  of  our 
guests  and  with  your  indulgence  I will  read  it: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  guests,  speakers  and  combined  forces  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  in  session  assembled  at  the 
Industrial  Relations  Conference,  send  to  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover 
our  heartfelt  regret  over  the  unavoidable  cancellation  of  his  engage- 
ment to  personally  present  his  message  to  us  at  this  time,  which  we 
were  looking  forward  to  with  so  much  interest  and  pleasure,  and  con- 
vey our  hope  for  a successful  issue  of  the  important  mission  now  call- 
ing for  his  distinguished  services,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
our  nation  at  this  critical  period  of  our  history. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY:  This 
conference  has  taken  the  attitude  of  an  open  forum,  if  you  please,  and 
I would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  for  a moment  : In  the  ante  room 
at  my  left  there  is  an  exhibit  of  press  industrial  publicity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  some  other  of  our  sister  states.  I wish  that  you  all  might 
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come  to  the  meeting  tomorrow,  because  after  all  we  depend  largely 
on  the  publicity  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  journals  of  this 
country  for  education,  and  I am  sure  if  you  will  peruse  the  program 
you  will  find  that  the  men  that  are  there  on  the  program  will  give 
you  something  worth  while. 

This  morning  I was  called  out  to  the  ante  room  by  a young  man 
who  was  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  a man  from  New 
York,  who  asked  that  he  might  have  a few  minutes  at  the  end  of 
this  session  to  tell  something  about  his  experience.  It  will  take 
less  than  ten  minutes  to  give  you  some  thought  that  he  has  regarding 
the  building  condition  and  the  real  estate  conditon  and  the  banking 
condition  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Myers  wishes  your  indul- 
gence for  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  I hope  you  will  give  it.  Mr. 
Myers,  of  New  York. 

MR.  T.  H.  CARROW : With  what  firm  is  he  conected? 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY:  He  does 
not  represent  anybody  except  the  State  of  New  York. 

MR.  MYERS:  Commissioner  Connelley,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  I am  going  to  try  and  tell  you 
in  just  a few  words  what  caused  me  to  stay  over  this  afternoon,  be- 
ing in  Harrisburg  on  another  mission,  because  I realize  that  in  a 
group,  such  as  1 understand  this  is,  something  might  come  that 
would  help  you  and  help  us  in  New  York  to  solve  the  industrial  crisis 
that  we  are  going  through  today.  I believe  that  you  will  agree  that 
a resumption  of  building  means  a great  deal  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  I have  the  honor  to  have  been  born  and  raised,  and 
which  I still  call  home,  because  up  in  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
a little  town  called  Oil  City,  live  my  father  and  mother,  who  cele- 
brated their  golden  anniversary  less  than  a year  ago,  and  which  I had 
the  pleasure  of  attending,  and  I still  call  Pennsylvania  home. 

1 believe  that  the  use  of  building  materials  is  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  manufacturing  products  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  at  this  time  that  is  much  duller  than  the  fabricating 
of  steel  and  the  making  of  glass  arul  the  various  other  things  that  are 
used  in  buildings.  Now  there  is  no  reason  for  that,  because  we  have 
a house  shortage.  We  are  ten  years  underbuilt  in  New  York.  It  was 
my  duty  and  privilege  to  go  up  to  Albany  a year  ago  this  r>ast 
September  concerning  the  emergency  rent  legislation,  when  the  laws 
were  put  on  at  the  last  moment  to  prevent  evictions  in  New  York  on 
account  of  the  shortage,  and  at  that  same  time  assisted  in  a feeble 
way  to  get  fax  exemption  for  ten  years  on  anv  building  for  the  people 
to  live  in,  single  house,  double  house  and  multifamily  houses.  We 
felt  that  when  that  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  permit- 
ting the  granting  of  tax  exemptions  in  the  City  of  New  York,  that 
it  would  mean  a building  boom,  but  I am  sorry  to  say,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  it  did  not,  and  the  proposition  that  we  are  up  against 
today,  and  the  message  that  T would  like  to  have  some  of  you  take 
home  and  try  to  solve,  perhaps  some  Moses  will  bring  us  the  solution, 
and  it  is  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  That  on  account  of  the  income 
tax  on  mortgages  and  the  fact  that  those  people  who  are  with- 
drawing their  money  from  the  mortgages  today  and  investing  them 
in  organization  securities,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mortgage  money 
available.  Now  the  situation  cannot  be  solved  by  me,  but  if  I give 
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you  the  ills  and  perhaps  suggest  one  or  two  cures  maybe  you  can 
have  others.  The  commercial  banks  have  no  money,  the  saving  banks 
are  seething  with  mone}',  the  insurance  companies  have  more  money 
than  they  ever  had,  but  thej’  are  not  investing  it  in  lirst  mortgages, 
and  without  hrst  mortgages  there  can  be  no  building  and  without 
building  there  can  be  no  manufacturing  of  the  products  that  go  to 
make  the  buildings,  and  we  believe,  and  I think  you  will  agree,  that 
the  manufacturing  of  building  material  is  fundamental  to  a resump- 
tion of  business  throughout  the  country.  Now  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  will  set  you  to  thinking,  if  you  are  interested,  and  1 believe  that 
you  are  along  this  line,  and  perhaps  develop  something,  is  this:  On 
farm  loans  they  can  be  rediscounted  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Is  it  more  necessary  to  have  a rediscount  of  these  mortgages  than  it 
is  to  be  able  to  have  the  rediscounting  of  good  first  mortgages  on  a 
workingman’s  home  or  on  the  multifamily  home  such  as  we  have  to 
build  in  New  York?  Mandatory  legislation  by  the  state,  as  well  as 
Federal  mandatory  legislation  isi  being  considered,  so  that  the  savings 
banks  will  be  forced  to  loan  to  a greater  proportion  of  their  deposits 
on  first  mortgages  than  they  are  now  loaning.  To  eliminate  the 
income  tax  on  first  mortgages  is  a proposition  that  at  the  present  time 
would  be  a bad  one  to  press  down  in  Washington,  because  surely 
they  have  had  enough  trouble  with  the  income  tax  proposition  that, 
they  are  working  with  now,  but  the  point  I would  like  to  leave  in 
your  mind  is  just  this:  You  are  assembled  here,  I take  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  speed  up  your  factories,  to  speed  up.  your 
natural  resources,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  will 
speed  it  up  more  than  some  solution,  whether  it  is  mandatory  legis- 
lation. State  or  government,  but  some  manner  in  which  instead  of 
investing  this  vast  amount  of  millions  in  Belgian  bonds,  in  French 
bonds,  why  not  relieve  our  own  condition  first?  I could  talk  on 
this  thing  for  a long  time  but  I thought  some  of  you  might  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  conditions  that  we  are  up  against.  My 
time  is  about  up.  There  are  a few  things  I would  like  to  say  to  you 
but  I believe  that  many  of  you,  if  you  take  home  these  thingsi  I have 
told  you  and  discuss  them  with  some  of  your  people  at  home  we 
may  get  a solution  and  I would  like  to  see  something  done  with  regard 
to  construction. 

I thoroughly  apreciate  this  opportunity  and  if  there  is  any  way, 
should  you  decide  either  as  a body  or  individually,  that  we  can  be 
of  assistance  to  you,  1 represent  no  interest,  I have  no  selfish  motive 
in  this  proposition,  the  only  reason  that  I am  interested  and  stayed 
over  is  that  I thought  perhaps  something  constructive  might  come  out 
of  a few  words  that  I might  say  to  you  and  I thoroughly  appreciate 
this  courtesy.  1 thank  you. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY: 
There  is  an  industrial  exhibit  down  at  the  Hotel  Penn-Harris  and  we 
trust  that  all  of  you  will  see  this  exhibit.  I have  a meeting  with  the 
members  of  our  Department  there  in  five  minutes  and  I trust  you  will 
all  come.  This  meeting  stands  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  9:30. 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICITY  SESSION. 


Thursday  Morning,  October  27,  1921. 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 


E.  J.  Stackpole,  Presiding. 


(a)  The  Daily  Newspaper,  John  E.  McKirdy,  President. 

Pittsburgh  Press  Club. 

(b)  The  Industrial  Plant  Magazine.  A.  Ellis  Frampton, 

Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

(c)  The  Technical  Journal.  Win.  W.  Macon,  Editor  “Iron  Age.” 

(d)  The  Journal  of  Opinion.  Prof.  Francis  Tyson,  of  the 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

(e)  Value  of  the  Employe’s  Magazine,  Miss  Anna  Bezanson, 

Department  of  Industrial  Research,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Thursday  Noon.  Luncheon.  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 
Meeting  of  Industrial  Editors  Association  of  Penna. 


Addresses. 

Cooperation  of  the  Industrial  Editors  with  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  Commissioner  Connelley. 

The  Employe  Publication.  Miss  Bezanson. 
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REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

General  Chairman  Clifford  B.  Connelley:  There  will  he  a lunch- 
eon today  at  the  Penn-Harris  to  the  industrial  editors  at  12 :30.  You 
are  all  invited  to  be  present.  It  will  be  over  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
session  and  we  trust  that  we  will  make  merry  at  this  luncheon  and 
that  you  will  have  a good  time. 

1 would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a mistake  on  the  program 
of  tonight.  You  notice  on  the  compensation  program  where  it  reads 
2 o’clock  ; that  should  read  8.  The  rest  of  the  program  is  correct. 

We  would  like  very  much,  especially  the  industrial  editors,  to  visit 
the  exhibit  of  the  exhibitors  m the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  on  safety 
appliance  material  that  we  have  ther.  It  is  very  fine-  exhibit,  not 
very  large,  but  it  is  really  worth  while  and  I can  see  to  my  mind 
now  its  future  in  the  combination  of  the  industrial  editors  in  the 
United  States  and  the  manufacturers  of  safety  devices  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workers  of  the  country. 

Also  all  of  us  in  the  Department  would  like  you  to  visit  what  we 
know  as  our  permanent  safety  device  exhibition.  You  are  all  aware 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  before  the  Industrial  Board  passes  on  a 
device  that  a model  of  the  device  must  be  brought  to  Harrisburg  and 
examined  by  the  Industrial  Board  and  it  is  necessary  indeed  in  some 
cases  to  have  it  remain  here,  some  times  it  is  not,  but  we  have  a very 
good  exhibit  of  this  kind  and  we  hope  that  you  will  all  see  it. 

In  arranging  for  our  program  we  had  gone  over  the  field  of  the 
people  who  have  taken  care  of  us  at  the  other  convention  and  Mr. 
Stackpole  here,  two  years  ago  when  we  started  doing  things  a little 
bit  differently  to  what  we  had  done  before,  in  his  efforts  to  help  all 
the  time,  he  gave  us  all  the  assistance  he  could,  in  fact  he  gave  us, 
his  advice  as  well  his  space  in  his  paper  to  help  us  out  and  he  has 
been  more  than  fair  to  the  Department.  You  know,  gentlemen,  as  I 
know,  that  the  disgruntled  manufacturer  and  the  disgruntled  laoor 
leader  coming  together  it  is  so  easy  to  put  the  blame,  when  perhaps 
sometimes  they  are  at  fault,  on  the  Department  of  Labor  and  we 
have  always  found  an  extraordinary  good  friend  in  Mr.  Staekpole, 
and  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  now  to  you,  who  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  day.  , 

MR.  E.  J.  STACKPOLE.  Just  a word  of  congratulation  to  the 
Commissioner  and  his  associates  for  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  admirable  programs  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  connection 
with  this  conference.  Every  year  has  added  to  their  importance  and 
I do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
exchange  of  views  that  has  accomplished  so  much  in  bringing  together 
all  the  agencies  of  the  state  for  the  betterment  of  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  at  this  time 
there  is  nothing  so  important  as  getting  together  of  all  the  interests 
of  the  state  through  the  intelligent  representations  of  every  class, 
and  I want  to  suggest  that  today  is  the  most  appropriate  time  to 
consider  industrial  publicity,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  import- 
ant and  pressing  problems  of  this  readjustment  period.  All  patriotic 
Americans  honor  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  it  is  emin- 
ently fitting  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth,  that  we  should  give 
earnest  thought  to  those  principles  underlying  our  industrial  life 
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which  were  courageously  upheld  as  fundamental  in  his  unceasing 
battle  against  time  serving  and  opportunism.  When  the  employer 
was  right  the  great  American  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  every 
heart,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  nor  was  he  hesitant  or  timid  where 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  workingman  were  involved.  It  is,  well 
that  his  spirit  of  fair  play  and  justice  should  brood  over  this  confer- 
ence this  morning.  He  has  left  us  a proud  possession.  I do  not 
know  any  time  when  the  Roosvelt  theory  of  fair  play  should  more 
control  than  just  now. 

Ignorance  of  the  fact  is  the  basis  of  much  industrial  misunderstand- 
ing and  resultant  controversy.  While  I was  waiting  for  the  opening 
session  this  morning  I was  talking  to  two  very  intelligent  men,  who 
are  identified  with  what  might  be  called  the  working  sentiment  of  the 
state,  and  we  all  agreed  sitting  there  together  talking  informally, 
that  the  grave  matter  which  we  must  in  a way  overcome  is  the  mis- 
understanding, the  failure  to  appreciate  the  other  fellow,  and  that 
was  particularly  the  ability  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  meet  those 
issues  when  they  came  up  and  to  determine  them  with  infinite  justice. 
More  familiarity  with  conditions  affecting  the  man  and  his  business 
would  automatically  remedy  many  conflicting  situations  and  restore 
that  harmony  so  imperatively  essential  to  the  working  out  of  present 
day  problems.  That  is  the  trouble,  as  I see  it,  we  do  not  get  the 
facts  so  often  and  as  a result  we  build  up  a weak  structure  upon 
imperfect  knowledge. 

As  to  the  newspapers  the  country  over  there  is  absolute  certainty 
that  they  will  cheerfully  cooperate  in  presenting  the  facts.  In 
my  judgment  there  is  no  greater  need  at  this  time  than  careful 
presentation  of  the  truth  to  the  end  that  millions  of  our  people  may 
be  in  position  to  properly  and  intelligently  appraise  the  facts. 

Propaganda  cannot  be  successfully  camouflaged  as  news,  because 
news  is  vital  and  carries  its  own  message.  Too  much  exploitation 
of  individual  and  fantastic  theories,  and  during  the  war  period,  at  the 
expense  of  actual  and  accurate  information  deprived  the  people  of 
important  facts  which  would  do  much  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
and  compose  differences  that  often  are  imaginary.  The  newspaper 
is  not  a vehicle  for  the  vagaries  of  the  prolific  pamphleteer.  Its 
proper  function  is  the  dissemination  of  essential  facts  for  the  better 
understanding  of  real  conditions.  In  its  news,  columns  the  honest 
newspaper  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  influencing  of  public 
opinion  as  it  is  in  presenting  information  upon  which  the  people 
may  base  their  own  conclusion.  I think  so  often  there  is  a dis- 
position to  control  public  sentiment  by  foreeing  theories  which  have 
no  basis  in  any  fundamntal  constructive  work,  merely  ideas  visionary 
for  the  most  part  and  they  do  more  harm  than  anything  else  that  we 
have  to  contend  with  at  the  present  time.  T am  speaking  especially 
as  a newspaper  publisher. 

From  my  own  experience  of  45  years, — do  not  imagine  I am  a 
patriarch,  T started  pretty  young — as  a newspaper  publisher  and 
editor  I believe  every  important  industrial  plant  should  have  a 
publicity  man — absolutely  trustworthy  and  dependable — entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  furnishing  such  information  to  the  newspapers  and 
trade  journals  that  would  educate  the  public  mind  and  give  a reason- 
able idea  of  the  industry’s  particular  service  and  development.  Many 
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serious  misunderstandings  might  easily  be  avoided  through  intel- 
ligent publicity  with  a punch.  Now  there  is  a good  deal  of  milk  and 
water  publicity  and  every  newspaper  man  knows  where  most  of  it 
goes.  There  is  always  a large  receptacle  near  at  hand  in  which  that 
is  promptly  inserted. 

We  were  deluged  during  the  great  war  with  a mass  of  undigested 
stuff  that  almost  buried  alive  at  their  death  the  worried  industrial 
and  commercial  leaders.  It  was  a time  of  riotous  and  futile  publicity, 
discordant  and  meaningless.  Huxley  said  “Two  things  are  necessary 
— on  the  one  hand,  the  machinery  for  gathering  information  and 
providing  the  right  kind  of  instruction ; on  the  other  hand,  machinery 
for  casting  capable  men  and  taring  them  to  account”. 

And  now  may  I say  in  conslusion,  the  presiding  officer  of  any  meet- 
ing is  not  supposed  to  talk,  but  I feel  in  opening  this,  session  this 
morning  that  these  observations  might  be  indulged  because  it  so 
happens  that  the  newspapers  have  placed  upon  them  at  this  time  a 
great  responsibility,  which  most  of  them  are  honestly  trying  to  per- 
form and  discharge.  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a wonderful  opportun- 
ity. I think  we  are  all  proud  of  our  state.  We  are  citizens  of  a great 
commonwealth  and  we  should  every  one  dedicate  ourselves  loyally  to 
its  service.  There  is  material  on  every  hand  for  inspiring  and  help- 
ful publicity.  Paraphrasing  a man  of  long  ago,  a man  of  vision  and 
courage  and  proud  of  his  city,  we  may  all  declare  “We  are  citizens 
of  no  mean  state”. 

And  now  may  I be  permitted  to  present  one  who  is  very  capable 
of  handling  intelligently  and  interestingly  the  first  subject  on  the 
program  today  “The  Daily  Newspaper”  and  I shall  call  upon  Mr. 
John  E.  McKirdy,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  to  respond. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICITY. 

J.  E.  McKirdy. 

In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress,  September  25,  1789, 
and  ratified  by  the  original  states  is  this  declaration:  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press”.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  press  is  the  only  industry  privately  owned 
and  privately  managed  for  profit  selected  for  protection  in  the  fund- 
amental law  of  the  land  and  for  whose  independence  the  founders  of 
this  government  had  deep  concern  at  the  time  of  the  "writing  of  this 
great  document.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  drafted  this  bulwark 
against  tyranny  and  outside  interference  believed  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  vital  to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
people  who  desired  to  be  free.  This  governmental  action  made  the 
press  a public  institution  whose  enduring  independence  has  been 
a guarantee  of  our  liberties. 

This  early  and  emphatic  recognition  of  the  press  establishes  its 
rights  beyond  anything  that  we  may  do  as  long  as  it  keeps  within 
reasonable  bounds.  At  times  we  may  feel  that  some  elements  of  the 
press  are  arrogating  to  themselves  rights  not  intended  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  government  but  it  must  be  said  that  as  a whole  and  not- 
withstanding its  private  ownership,  private  operation  and  private 
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ambitions,  it  has  stood  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  Constitution  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  good  sense 
and  conservatism  of  the  press  that  this  great  republic  has  been  a phe- 
nomenal success,  that  its  orginal  ideals  have  been  preserved  and  that 
its  growth  and  prosperity  have  been  unexampled. 

It  is  probably  not  appreciated  how  powerful  and  far  reaching  is  the 
influence  of  the  press.  There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States 
approximately  2500  daily  newspapers,  with  a circulation  of  about 
33,000,000  copies,  or  a little  more  than  one  newspaper  each  week  day 
for  very  four  of  our  continental  population.  There  are  about  600 
Sunday  newspapers  with  a circulation  of  about  19,000,000,  or  about 
one  for  every  six  of  the  population,  a remarkable  total  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  of  our  people  live  in  rural  communities  beyond 
easy  reach  of  Sunday  transportation.  There  are  about  14,000 
weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri  weekly  newspapers,  with  a total  cir- 
culation of  approximately  56,000,000,  or  about  one  copy  for  each  two 
of  our  population.  There  are  altogether  in  the  United  States  more 
than  20.000  newspapers  and  periodicals  with  a total  circulation  in 
excess  of  220,000,000,  or  two  copies  for  every  one  of  our  population. 
There  are  issued  each  year  by  newspapers  alone  almost  eleven  billion 
copies,  which  with  the  monthly,  quarterly  and  other  magazines  give 
a total  circulation  each  year  of  more  than  twelve  billion  copies. 

This  is  an  industry  that  must  be  recognized.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  public  press  is  public  opinion.  It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  newspapers, 
about.  $613  000,000  each  year,  $408,000,000  is  derived  from  advertising 
and  only  $205,000,000  from  subscriptions  and  sales.  Of  the  total 
revenue  of  periodicals,  amounting  to  more  than  $193,000,000  each 
year,  more  than  $121,000,000  is  from  advertising  and  $72,000,000  from 
subscriptions  and  sales.  Of  the  total  revenue  of  more  than  $806,000,- 
000  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  more  than  $529,000,000  comes 
from  advertising  and  almost  $277,000,000  from  subscriptions  and 
sales.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  temptation  is  possible  in  this 
tctal  revenue  from  advertising  of  $529,000,000,  but  it  must  be  conced- 
ed that  the  American  press  as  a whole  has  been  fair,  truthful,  inde- 
pendent, fearless  and  a conservative  advocate  of  those  fundamental 
principles  laid  down  by  the  founders  for  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the 
people.  , 

It  is  an  irrevocable  rule  in  every  well  regulated  newspaper  office 
that  both  sides  of  a conflicting  issue  must  be  given  due  regard  in  the 
news.  Every  sincere  editor  realizes  the  obligation  to  accurately  and 
impartially  reflect  public  opinion  and  to  hold  true  to  a policy  of  con- 
servatism in  checking  Ihe  spread  of  radicalism  and  vicious  propagan- 
da started  to  corrode  the  foundations  of  government  and  disturb  the 
old  fashioned  beliefs  of  a contented  people.  It  has  not  always  been 
possible  for  newspapers  to  live  up  to  their  ideals  to  give  full  expres- 
sion to  both  sides  of  a contention.  This  has  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  indifference  and  secretiveness  of  interests  which  believe 
themselves  to  be  above  public  opinion  and  in  no  way  responsible  to  it 
and  which  studiously  neglect  to  recognize  in  the  public  press  an 
institution  vital  to  the  common  good.  In  failing  to  overcome  t'ais 
prejudice,  the  press  at  times  has  unjustly  been  declared  to  be  unfair. 
This  has  been  a source  of  much  trouble  to  those  who  have  failed  to 
realize  that  the  public  press  is  public  opinion. 
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It  was  probably  two  score  years  ago  that  a railroad  owner  of  enor- 
mous wealth  said  in  a moment  of  irritation  to  an  obscure  Chicago 
reporter,  “The  public  be  damned”.  That  unfortunate  remark,  depict- 
ing as  it  did  the  actual  attitude  of  intolerance  of  railroad  owners  and 
operators  toward  the  public  and  their  belief  in  their  own  impregnable 
position  proved  a calamity  to  an  industry  upon  which  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  country  depend.  Public  opinion  guided  by  the 
public  press  gradually  gathered  strength  until  the  pendulum  swung 
to  the  other  extreme  and  we  are  now  confronted  with  a lamentable 
situation  with  respect  to  our  transportation  systems.  It  would  have 
probably  been  considered  inconceivable  by  the  owners  of  railroads 
two  or  three  decades  ago  that  the  time  could  ever  come  when  there 
would  be  a government  commission  in  operation  with  power  to  regu- 
late rates  without  regard  to  expenses  and  that  an  entirely  different 
government  commission  would  be  in  operation  with  power  to  regulate 
wages  without  regard  to  rates  or  income.  This  unhappy  and  disas- 
trous situation  is  the  direct  result  of  the  inability  to  appreciate  the 
power  of  pubic  opinion  and  to  give  due  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
public  press. 

It  is  probable  that  this  great  evolution,  through  which  public  opin- 
ion has  developed  from  a humble  subject  to  a stern  and  unrelenting 
master,  will  have  consumed  another  generation  before  a normal  con- 
dition will  have  been  reached.  Public  utilities,  because  of  their  in- 
timate relation  with  the  public,  have  suffered  most  by  their  neglect 
to  consider  public  thought.  Every  industry,  however,  has  been  more 
or  less  affected  and  as  a result  there  has  been  unnecessary  misunder- 
standing, much  financial  loss  and  great  suffering. 

It  has  been  unfortunately  true  that  many  industries  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  influence  and  rights  of  the  press  and  as  a result  public 
opinion  has  been  formed  by  impressions  gained  from  news  of  labor 
disturbances,  accidents  and  other  unpleasant  events.  Industry  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  benefit  it  might  have  obtained  by  consisi- 
tently  informing  the  public  of  its  problems,  its  efforts  to  solve  them 
and  its  aims  to  do  right.  It  has  too  often  failed  to  recognize  public 
opinion  until  it  has  been  engulfed  with  its  own  troublesl.  The  public 
has  been  led  to  believe  because  of  silence  on  one  hand  and  consistent 
activity  on  the  other  hand  that  the  employer  has  been  deliberately 
unfair  to  the  employe,  that  capital  has  been  intolerant  and  indifferent 
to  the  people  and  that  the  employer  has  looked  upon  human  beings 
only  as  so  many  units  to  assist  in  piling  up  more  wealth. 

This  is  all  wrong  and  the  time  has  certainly  come  when  industry 
must  appreciate  the  fact  that  public  opinion  cannot  be  ignored  if  per- 
manent success  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There  is  no  body  of  men  so  loyal 
to  ideals  or  so  unselfish  as  newspapermen  but  they  are  human  and 
when  they  are  ignored  and  mistreated  on  the  one  hand  in  a contro- 
versy and  are  carefully  considered  on  the  other  hand  they  are  prone 
to  do  as  you  would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  A breach  of 
faith  or  a broken  word  is  considered  a cardinal  sin  by  newspapermen 
and  is  seldom  forgotten. 

It  is  inconceivable  why  industry  cannot  take  into  account  the 
weight  of  public  opinion.  Many  employers  have-  lofty  ambitions. 
They  desire  to  be  kind  and  fair  to  their  employes.  They  are  distress- 
ed when  accidents  occur.  They  seek  to  be  considerate  and  helpful 
to  employes  and  their  families.  They  are  willing  to  pay  wages  that 
are  liberal,  consistent  with  earning  power. 
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They  only  desire  the  right  to  make  a fair  return  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested. Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but,  after  all,  corporations 
are  made  up  of  human  beings,  working  together  with  human  sympa- 
thies and  human  aspirations?  Why  then,  should  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  condemned  and  abused  and  their  success  jeopardized  by 
their  failure  to  allow  the  public  to  know  of  the  good  they  are  doing 
and  not  merely  content  themselves  with  silence  until  trouble  arises. 

Industry  should  tell  the  truth.  That  is  what  the  public  wants. 
That  is  what  the  newspapers  expect.  Failure  to  do  this  is  unwise. 
Radicals  seldom  overlook  opportunities  to  arouse  public  opinion  and 
engender  animosities.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  courteous  as  it  is  to  be 
discourteous.  It  is  wisdom  to  be  fair  and  honesty  is  still  the  best 
policy. 

All  that  has  been  said  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  employe, 
unorganized  as  well  as  organized.  Ain  indifferent  and  careless  work- 
man is  a menace  to  public  good.  A strike  agitator  and  fomentor  of 
trouble  is  dangerous  and  ephemeral.  His  popularity  is  temporary 
and  fleeting.  The  public  does  not  like  labor  disturbances  and  the 
wise  employe  will  give  due  regard  to  public  opinion  as  disaster  will 
follow  his  neglect  just  as  it  will  follow  neglect  by  the  employer. 
Radical  action  on  the  part  of  either  employe  or  employer  cannot  long 
exist  with  a well  informed  public.  Public  opinion  may  seem  at  times 
to  be  swayed  by  hysteria  but  when  the  people  have  obtained  complete 
information  on  the  subject  their  judgment  is  generally  found  to  be 
correct.  Public  opinion  is  supreme. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT  MAGAZINE. 

A.  Ellis  Frampton. 

There  was  a time  when  the  whole  problem  of  Industrial  Relations 
was  expressed  in  a few  single  terms.  A man  was  hired ; he  worked  as 
profitably  as  might  be;  he  was  paid  off  once  a week,  and  when  for  any 
reason  he  ceased  to  be  profitable,  he  was  fired.  This  was  the  rule  in 
the  old  days,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are  places  where  it  is  the  de- 
finition of  Industrial  Relations  even  today.  But  in  the  main,  the  pro- 
blem of  relations  between  employer  and  employe  has  become  a very 
complex  one.  It  calls  for  a high  degree  of  st^dy;  it  requires  highly 
skilled  men  to  handle  it;  and  it  uses  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  psy- 
chology to  meet  the  questions  involved  in  its  constantly  broadening 
scope. 

One  of  the  modern  elements  in  Industrial  Relations  is  publicity. 
This  publicity  has  been  developed  to  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  employer  and  the  public  have  been  considered  for  a great 
many  years  past,  but  the  application  of  publicity  to  the  immediate 
personal  relation  of  employer  and  employee  was  largely  an  outgrowth 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European  War.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  stupendous  upheavel  in  world  relations,  it  is  probable 
that  the  application  of  industrial  publicity  directly  to  the  personal 
“employer — employee  relation’’  would  have  been  very  slow  in  its 
growth.  But  strenuous  days  called  for  strenuous  measures,  and  as  a 
result  we  saw  great  numbers  of  industrial  establishments  seize  upon 
the  internal  house  organ,  or  shop  magazine,  as  a medium  of  contact 
between  management  and  men.  This  contact  had  been  dying  away 
for  many  years,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  time  about  thirty  years  ago 
when  highly  involved  industrial  organizations  began  to  be  developed. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  “the  boss”  moved  from  his  place  at  the  bench 
or  lathe  into  a private  office  ; and  the  slap  on  the  back  and  personal 
word  of  cheer  or  commendation  from  him,  began  to  be  replaced  by  a 
question  in  the  worker’s  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  being  used 
simply  as  a piece  of  machinery.  Under  the  pressure  of  war  time  pro- 
duction this  defect,  in  management  became  very  apparent,  and  em- 
ployers immediately  set  about  to  remedy  it.  Now,  of  course,  we  all 
know  that  “the  boss”  having  once  moved  into  his  private  office  and 
become  involved  in  the  multitudinous  details  of  a highly  complex  or- 
ganization, could  not  go  back  to  the  personal  slap  on  the  back,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  workmen  being  more  or  less  reasoning,  de- 
pending upon  their  place  in  the  industrial  scale,  did  not  and  do  not 
expect  the  return  of  this  old  style  contact.  But  the  printed  word 
offers  a means  of  extending  one’s  personality  and  a means  of  express- 
ing one’s  ideas  to  ever  so  large  a group — a social  cement  that  can  be 
used  most  efficiently  in  tying  up  the  interests  of  those  who  earn  their 
livelihood  by  managing  a plant,  and  those  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  manual  work  in  that  same  plant.  It  is  with  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive use  of  this  means  of  contact  that  I will  deal  for  just  a few  min- 
utes. 

Let  us  reduce  the  elements  of  productive  Industrial  Relations  work 
to  a few  simple  terms.  I think  we  can  agree  that  the  first  problem 
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of  Industrial  Eolations  work  is  to  get  workmen;  possibly  we  might 
say  the  business  of  hiring.  Secondly,  its  problem  is  to  aid  in  getting 
production  from  the  men  who  are  hired.  Thirdly,  its  problem  is  to 
keep  men  on  the  job.  It  is,  true  that  keeping  men  on  the  job  is  a 
specific  means  of  getting  production,  so  holding  men  might  be  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  production  problems,  but  I think  that  it  is 
worthy  of  separate  consideration  in  spite  of  this  close  connection  with 
the  production  element. 

There  are  three  places,  from  which  workmen  may  be  drawn — the 
general  public;  the  homes  of  employees,  and  from  among  the  friends 
of  employees.  I think  we  can  agree  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the 
employer  to  have  the  men  in  his  community  desire  to  work  in  his 
plant.  This  gives  him  the  widest  possible  range  of  selection  and  per- 
mits him  to  select  the  finest  and  most  promising  material  for  his 
plant.  Further  thanthis,  during  times  of  business  prosperity  it  sim- 
plifies his  problem  of  getting  men,  for  a general  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity that  his  plant  is  the  best  place  to  work  enables  him  to  keep 
his  ranks  full,  while  other  employers  are  scouting  around  frantically 
for  help. 

It  has  been  very  well  demonstrated  that  a plant  publication  proper- 
ly supported  and  intelligently  operated  can  create  a desire  for  em- 
ployment in  the  minds  of  the  general  public  from  which  a plant  may 
draw,  in  the  homes  of  those  already  employed,  and  among  their 
friends.  A shop  magazine  that  is  an  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  that  is  edited  so  as  to  be  taken  into  the  homes  of  employees, 
and  that  is  so  constructed  in  its  general  contents  that  the  public  at 
large  finds  it  interesting  reading,  can  do  a great  deal  to  create  this 
desire  to  be  employed  in  the  minds  of  potential  future  employees. 
There  should  be  no  mistake,  however,  in  the  function  of  the  plant 
magazine.  It  cannot  cause  people  to  believe  that  you  have  a fair  and 
just  organization  if  you  have  not.  It  is  only  a means  of  contact.  It 
cannot  make  black,  white.  It  must  not  be  called  upon  to  attempt 
the  justification  of  manifestly  unfair  practices  any  more  than  adver- 
tising can  be  called  upon  to  establish  a continuous  demand  for  un- 
worthy products.  There  have  been  a few  cases  where  some  such 
attempt  has  been  made.  I think  that  the  reactions  from  this  abuse 
of  a plant  paper  creates  far  more  harm  than  would  have  come  about 
through  the  same  policies  enforced  without  an  attempt  to  cover  them 
up  by  fraudulent  publicity.  There  is  no  one  more  despised  than  the 
hypocrite,  and  hypocrisy  through  the  medium  of  a plant  publication 
can  be  of  tremendous  hurt,  because  what  once  goes  into  black  and 
white  becomes  a matter  of  record. 

Let  us  go  to  the  problem  of  Production.  When  a workman  accepts 
employment  he  expects  to  be  more  or  less  productive,  so  that  the  pro- 
blem of  Industrial  Relation  is  not  just  to  get  production,  but  to  assist 
in  getting  the  utmost  production — to  assist  the  man  to  make  himself 
more  profitable,  both  to  his  employer  and  to  himself.  The  man  who 
is  most  profitable  is  the  man  who  knows  his  own  job. 

You  may  have  heard  the  incident  of  the  oiler  who  had  worked  in 
the  same  factory  for  several  years,  making  his  daily  rounds  with 
ladder  and  oil  can,  and  who  fell  one  day,  injuring  himself  severely. 
The  Safety  Director,  anxious  to  learn  how  the  accident  happened, 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  accident  with  the  victim,  and  asked  what  had 
caused  the  fall.  “Well,  every  day  I get  up  on  my  ladder  and  lean 
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over  this  shaft  to  oil  the  hole  in  that  shaft,”  the  oiler  explained.  The 
Safety  Director  looked  closely,  and  turned  around  to  the  workman. 
“How  often  do  you  oil  that  hole  in  the  shaft?”  he  asked.  “Well,  sir, 

1 haven’t  missed  a day  in  twelve  years,”  the  oiler  said,  proudly.  “Then 
it’s  about  time  you  learned  that  the  hole  you  have  been  risking  your 
neck  to  oil  is  the  spindle  hole  on  which  the  shaft  was  turned  in  a 
lathe,”  was  the  Safety  Director’s  last  word  on  the  subject. 

This  anecdote  is  not  so  much  of  a caricature  as  it  may  seem.  There 
are  thousands  of  employees  in  this  country  who  are  working  with  this 
spirit.  This  is  one  reason  why  employers  complain  with  perfect 
justice  that  they  have  difficulty  in  picking  men  for  promotion — so 
many  of  their  men  do  not  know  their  own  jobs.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared for  promotion,  and  tliej^  are  most  assuredly  not  as  productive 
us  they  might  be  at  their  work. 

The  plant  magazine  can  help  to  give  the  workman  a knowledge  of 
his  job.  It  can  carry  a great  deal  of  information  that  will  create  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  not  already  employed,  a desire  to  work  at  a par- 
ticular job,  and  some  understanding  in  advance  of  what  that  job 
means  and  how  it  is  done.  It  can  so  inform  your  employees  at  large 
that  when  a man  is  shifted  from  one  department  to  another,  he  goes 
to  his  new  work  with  a ready-made  appreciation  of  what  he  is  ex-  * 
pected  to  do.  It  can  serve  as  a means  of  educating  those  who  have 
been  working  at  a job  for  years,  in  the  most  advanced  and  approved 
practices  that  have  been  recently  developed,  and  it  can  serve  to  trans- 
mit from  a man  who  has  improved  on  the  way  of  doing  his  work,  his 
idea  to  another  man  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

Second  to  knowing  one’s  own  job  is  an  understanding  of  where  it 
fits  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  If  a man  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  his  work  it  seems  trivial  to  him.  He  feels>  he  is  a small  cotter 
pin  in  a gigantic  power  plant.  He  needs  to  be  reminded  that  for  the 
lack  of  a nail  a shoe  was  lost ; for  the  lack  of  a shoe,  a horse  was  lost ; 
for  the  lack  of  a horse,  a rider  was  lost ; for  the  lack  of  a rider,  a dis- 
patch was  lost ; for  the  lack  of  a dispatch  a battle  was  lost ; for  the 
lack  of  a battle,  a kingdom  was  lost.  We  learn  this  in  our  nursery 
rhymes,  but  it  is  good  sense  and  put  in  modern  wording  should  lie 
constantly  impressed  upon  the  workman  who  has  a small  but  impor- 
tant job. 

Now  the  workman  who  knows  his  job  and  knows  its  place  in  the 
process,  will  not  be  most  productive  unless  he  has  the  driving  energy 
of  ambition.  He  must  see  that  there  is  a possibility  of  promotion 
ahead,  that  he  can  obtain  larger  position  and  a better  reward  in 
money.  He  must  know  that  what  he  does  of  merit  receives  recog- 
nition from  his  fellow  workman  and  management.  These  things  can 
be  furthered  most  effectively  through  a plant  magazine.  Tt  can  and 
should  carry  news  of  every  promotion  in  the  establishment  which  it 
represents.  It  should  carry  news  of  better  ideas  that  have  been 
evolved  by  men  at  their  work,  and  of  the  recognition  or  money  award 
given  by  the  management  in  each  instance. 

Hundreds  of  Industrial  Plants  have  Suggestion  Systems,  and  if  the 
suggestion  system  is  not  tied  up  with  the  plant  magazine  it  loses  a 
valuable  means  of  increasing  its  effectiveness. 

We  have  recognized  that  a man  may  be  ambitious,  may  understand 
his  job  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  other  jobs,  yet  be  less 
productive  than  he  should.  Some  of  our  best  material  in  industrial 
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plants  is  under  this  classification.  Men  often  feel  that  the  wage 
system  is  all  wrong,  and  with  this  rankling  in  their  minds  they  are 
not  effective  workmen. 

It  is  quite  often  the  province  of  the  shop  paper  to  educate  its 
readers  in  Economics.  Your  men  who  can  be  most  worth  while  to 
you  are  the  ones  who  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  radical  in  their  ideas. 
They  are  not  educated  in  the  fundamentals  of  econmics.  They  are 
more  apt  to  be  educated  in  the  easy  reading  of  false  literature  that 
is  distributed  with  lavish  hand  by  those  who  profit  from  unrest. 

If  you  have  a paper-and  type  medium  of  contact  between  manage- 
ment and  men  in  your  establishment,  and  are  not  using  that  as  a 
vehicle  for  educating  those  who  work  with  you  in  the  salient  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  our  industrial  civilization,  you  are  not  doing 
all  you  can  to  stabilize  industrial  relations. 

In  my  division  of  Industrial  Relations  work  I have  given  a separate 
place  to  “Keeping  men  on  the  Job.”  If  men  are  to  stay  at  their 
work  they  must  have,  first  of  all,  a feeling  of  steadiness  and  security 
in  their  job.  Research  into  what  is  on  the  worker’s  mind,  especially 
during  the  last  few  months,  has  shown  us  rather  clearly  that  the 
ordinary  workman  is  thinking  all  the  time — “Will  I have  a job  to- 
morrow; will  my  wife  and  kiddies  go  hungry  next  week;  will  I starve 
when  I get  beyond  the  working  age.”  The  plant  magazine  is  not  the 
thing  which  assures  this  security  of  job  to  the  workman.  The  plans 
of  management  must  do  that,  but  the  plant  magazine  can  report  to 
employees  what  those  plans  of  management  are.  If  can  show  employ- 
ees what  those  of  management  are.  It  can  show  employees  that 
there  are  men  who  have  been  working  with  the  company  for  five, 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  years.  If  there  is  a consideration  of  men 
as  human  beings  in  the  management  of  a concern — and  this  con- 
sideration is  growing  constantly  in  industry — the  shop  paper  can 
transmit  that  idea  to  the  workmen.  It  can  make  them  feel  that  their 
tomorrow  is  secure,  and  this  will  do  a great  deal  to  keep  men  on  their 
jobs. 

A plant  publication  should  record  the  profits  and  benefits  that 
come  to  them  who  have  behind  their  record  with  the  company,  contin- 
uity of  service.  Service  pins,  service  bonuses,  insurance  plans,  that 
have  for  their  purpose  lowrnr  labor  turnover,  should  all  be  given 
intelligent  publicity  in  a plant  magazine,  to  this  purpose.  There  is 
a large  part  of  labor  turnover  which  comes  about  from  a man’s 
feeling  that  his  job  gets  him  nowhere.  This  is  very  closely  allied 
to  the  cotter  pin  attitude  of  mind  which  we  spoke  of  as  retard- 
ing production.  No  matter  how  menial  a job,  it  has  its  purpose  in 
the  scheme  of  production,  or  management  would  do  away  with  it. 
We  all  know  this,  but  the  men  who  are  working  at  these  apparently 
menial  jobs  do  not.  Why  shouldn’t  we  impress  them  with  the  truth? 
Let  us  make  them  understand  that  their  work  is  worth  while  and 
profitable.  Let  us  have  their  fellow  workmen  understand  that  as 
well.  You  must  remember  that  the  ideas  which  impel  management 
to  create  jobs  are  not  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
put  into  those  jobs.  Here  is  where  a plant  magazine  can  serve  as  an 
effective  and  profitable  transmission  medium. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  sometimes  one  other  important  work  which 
the  plant  magazine  can  accomplish.  It  is  that  of  selling  the  work- 
man to  the  management.  Industrial  organization  today  of  neces- 
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sity  means,  in  a great  many  cases,  absentee  ownership.  Men  in  one 
city  construct  the  policies  under  which  a plant  in  another  city  is 
to  operate.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that  those  who  make  the 
policies,  though  they  are  of  big  spirit,  of  very  human  feeling  and 
of  high  intellgence,  sometimes  do  not  understand  fully  the  human 
conditions  in  the  plants  which  are  to  be  alfected.  Your  plant  mag- 
azine, if  circulated  among  all  elements  of  management,  can  often 
serve  to  prevent  serious  errors  of  policy  from  taking  place. 

lTour  plant  editor  should  be  very  much  in  contact  with  the  work- 
men. He  should  understand  both  the  spirit  of  management  and 
the  thoughts  which  are  back  in  the  workman’s  mind.  He  must 
constantly  keep  in  touch  with  the  human  side  of  industry  and  in 
doing  this  his  publication  will  inevitably  convey  the  human  spirit 
in  his  particular  plant.  A publication  so  conducted  can  be  in- 
valuable, not  only  iu  enabling  workmen  to  understand  the  problems 
of  management,  but  in  a like  degree  it  will  enable  management  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  workmen,  and  to  create  policies  that 
will  be  carried  through  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction. 

Another  thing  which  can  help  to  hold  a man  at  his  job  is  the  reflect- 
ing of  the  humor  and  humanness  of  that  job.  No  one  of  normal 
mentality  likes  to  work  at  anything  that  is  as  dry  as  dust.  Far  less 
does  the  average  man  who  does  not  see  very  far  ahead  of  his  day  to 
day  work  to  do  so.  The  plant  publication  should  reflect  the  humorous 
side  of  business.  It  should  not  bar  its  columns  to  jokes,  of  employees 
upon  each  other,  although  I will  admit  that  sometimes  a fine  degree 
of  judgment  is  needed  in  saying  when  a thing  ceases  to  be  humor 
and  becomes  malicious  or  mischievous. 

if  a man  understands  that  illness  in  his  home;  additions  to  his 
family;  the  new  shingles  he  put  on  his  modest  bungalow;  the 
success  which  he  had  with  his  last  brood  of  chickens,  or  the  luck  of 
his  latest  week-end  hunting  trip,  is  going  to  be  told  to  his  fellow 
workmen,  and  even  to  the  management,  he  feels  he  is  not  so  unimport- 
ant after  all.  And  what  is  not  to  be  despised,  his  family  feels  the 
same  way,  and  this  home  pressure  will  often  keep  a man  on  his  job 
make  him  a profitable  workman,  when  his  own  inclination  will  be  to 
wander  just  for  the  sake  of  making  a change. 

A plant  magazine  should  take  every  opportunity  to  show,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  truthfully  done,  the  advantages  of  working  at  that  plant 
over  taking  a job  somewhere  else.  l"ou  know  the  other  fellow’s 
pasture  always  looks  greenest,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another  in  the  eternal  hope  that  we  are  going  to  strike 
something  better.  If  we  show  the  man  he  is  not  likely  to  better  him- 
self and,  in  thinking  it  over,  he  realizes  we  are  telling  him  the  truth, 
we  will  hold  down  this  sort  of  labor  turnover, 

We  should  not  forget  too,  that  a man  appreciates  safety  and  com- 
fort at  his  work,  and  the  plant  magazine  should  advertise  the  features 
of  safety  and  comfort  which  attach  to  work  in  its  plant.  It  can 
also  do  a great  deal  in  teaching  safe  ways  to  work,  in  causing  the 
workman  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  unsafe  places  and  unsafe  practices ; 
to  use  First  Aid  facilities,  and  to  have  at  heart  a reduction  of  the 
loss  of  life,  limb  and  time,  which  are — to  some  degree  inevitable  in 
industrial  work. 

No  matter  into  what  divisions  you  cast  industrial  relation  work, 
the  plant  magazine  can  help  each  of  those  divisions  to  be  effective! 
It  is  necessary  first  to  remember  that  such  a publication  is  not  iu 
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its  nature  productive.  It  is  a service  activity  designed  to  make 
men  more  productive.  - It  keeps  your  personnel  machinery  operat- 
ing, just  as  your  machine  shop  keeps  your  mechanical  machinery 
going.  The  comparison  holds  still  further,  for  just  as  your  machine 
shop  cannot  do  much  for  machinery  that  is  broken  down,  out-of-date, 
and  ineffective  for  the  purpose  it  is  being  used,  a plant  magazine 
cannot  make  effective  a personnel  relationship  between  employer 
and  employee  that  is  based  on  anything  except  the  spirit  of  fair 
play. 

In  any  establishment  where  there  is  a genuine  effort  to  humanize 
the  contact  between  employee  and  management — and  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  industrial  plants  with  this  aim — the  employee’s 
magazine  in  some  one  of  its  many  possible  forms  can  add  an  effec- 
tive solvent  in  attacking  the  problems  of  getting  efficient  workers, 
getting  them  to  lie  most  productive,  and  keeping  them  on  the  job. 
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PUBLICITY  FROM  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  TECHNICAL 

JOURNAL. 

W.  W.  Macon. 

Study  the  achievements  of  the  civil  engineer  in  mastering  the  com- 
plexities of  modern  building  and  bridge  construction  and  one  will 
appreciate  what  publicity  in  the  technical  paper  has  done.  The 
painstaking  reporting  by  description  and  analysis  of  the  way  ob- 
stacles previously  never  encountered  were  surmounted  gave  the  day 
by  day  literature  which  had  everything  to  do  with  the  success  in  the 
marvelous  accomplishments  of  civil  engineering.  Human  judgment 
and  the  empirical  entered  so  largely  into  construction  enterprises 
in  the  last  few  decades  that  dependence  could  be  had  only  on  the 
experiences  of  those  tackling  the  problems,  and  the  engineering- 
world  had  to  depend,  as  it  still  has,  on  the  technical  paper  to  keep 
it  abreast  of  the  times.  Text  books  are  necessarily  written  after  the 
fact;  technical  periodicals  establish  the  facts  for  the  continuing 
evolution  and  provide  the  background  for  the  formulation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  design. 

Publicity  in  the  technical  paper  helped  materially  to  win  t lie  war. 
One  of  the  inspiriting  facts  in  technical  journalism  was  the  thor- 
ough, exhaustive  search  for  all  methods  of  making  shells  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war.  This  publicity  was  a remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  patriotic  giving  up  by  manufacturers  of  hitherto  guarded 
machining  methods  and  of  free  pooling  of  experiences  to  help  all  in 
a position  to  do  so  to  get  into  munition  manufacturing.  It  was  like- 
wise an  illustration  of  how  the  technical  paper  met  an  obligation. 

The  technical  paper  is  the  record  of  the  developments  of  the  indus- 
try it  serves',  but  publicity  in  broad  terms  has  helped  to  energize  the 
individuals  in  that  field  and  by  recording  achievements  has  helped 
to  develop  the  industry. 

Detailed  examples  could  be  given  of  liow  publicity  has  hastened 
the  improving  of  methods  of  making  iron  and  steel,  of  expediting 
and  cheapening  rolling  and  forging  operations.  A conspicuous  case 
is  afforded  by  what  has  been  done  by  keeping  an  industry  informed 
with  respect  to  the  field  and  the  successful  performance  of  the  elec- 
tric furnace.  The  widening  acceptance  of  modern  or  scientific  shop 
management  owes  itself  largely  to  what  the  technical  press  has  done 
in  describing  its  applications.  The  history  of  the  adoption  of  pul- 
verized coal  for  industrial  purposes  is  the  consecutive  record  of  the 
contributions  to  the  technical  paper.  Instances  could  be  enumerat- 
ed almost  without  number.  One  noteworthy  case  of  technical  paper 
leadership  revolves  about  the  activities  of  one  journal  which  is  al- 
most solely  responsible  for  household  and  even  general  sanitation 
as  avc  know  it  today.  The  special  attention  which  is  given  to  human 
relations  in  industry  is  owing  largely  to  what  technical  papers  have 
done,  even  through  the  suggestive  value  of  the  newstory.  The  au- 
thentic and  prompt  publication  of  information  regarding  the  steam 
turbine  from  its  earliest  days  has  had  much  to  do  with  quickening 
the  advance  in  steam  turbine  design  and  application. 
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Publicity  is  sometimes  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual company  which  seeks  or  secures  mention.  Undeniably  many 
a company  as  well  as  many  an  individual  owes  business  success  to 
the  commendatory  references  of  such  publicity.  It  follows  that  this 
is  the  indirect  result,  for  in  any  reputable  and  well-conducted  techni- 
cal paper  a successful  outcome  for  the  publicity  hunter  follows  only 
because  it  is  more  or  less  incidental  to  supplying  the  reader  with  the 
information  the  publicity  item  contains.  In  a technical  paper  an  in- 
dividual or  a company  is  commonly  an  important  factor  from  the 
readers’  standpoint.  There  is  perhaps  no  reason  Avhy  the  name  of  the 
individual  or  the  name  of  the  company  should  be  withheld.  In  fact 
the  reader  is  entitled  to  the  information.  The  editor  can  attest  to 
the  numerous  letters  which  are  likely  to  reach  him  if  the  name  or  an 
address  is  omitted.  Publicity  of  this  narrow  sort  is  admittedly  a 
business  builder.  If  its  readers’  needs  are  thought  of  in  the  publish- 
ing of  the  information,  the  editor  is  justified  in  giving  space  to  the 
special  interest  publicity,  for  lie  acts  as  a dispassionate  informing 
intermediary  and  not  as  a selling  agent,  as  so  many  publicity  mana- 
gers would  have  him.  Incidentally  it  is  through  the  technical-busi- 
ness articles  that  the  technical  paper  can  lay  claim  to  swelling  the 
volume  of  first-class  postage,  which  in  turn  redounds  to  the  profit  of 
the  postoffice  department. 

Publicity  for  a special  interest  is  very  commonly  a major  feature 
of  an  article.  From  this  has  arisen  tiie  opprobrious  title  of  write-up. 
It  is  admitted  that  write-ups  may  be  regarded  as  half  truths  in  that 
they  abound  with  the  positive  features  of  the  subject  discussed,  natur- 
ally passing  over  what  negative  features  there  may  be.  This  fact  does 
not.  necessarily  condemn  such  articles  any  more  than  advertisements 
or  selling  arguments  are  to  be  criticised  because  they  do  not  reek  with 
statements  of  what  is  or  may  seem  derogatory.  All  that  is  essential 
is  that  in  editing  such  matter,  laudatory  statements  are  not  allowed 
or  statements  which  cannot  be  defended  by  the  editor.  The  reader 
is  expected  to  discount  any  such  article  just,  as  he  does  the  advertise- 
ment or  the  salesman’s  eulogy.  The  technical  journal  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  allow  statements  of  opinion  or  statements  which  are  sub- 
stantially selling  arguments  to  go  without  qualification,  although 
there  is  a school  of  technical  journalism  which  would  present  its 
articles  with  the  positiveness  of  infallible  authority,  to  be  accepted 
without  question  by  the  reader.  A group  of  all  around  experts  it  is 
hardly  humanly  possible  to  corral,  let  alone  to  keep  them  as  a har- 
monious working  team.  It  is  questionable  whether  even  then  the 
reader  would  not  more  or  less  unconsciously  discount  what  the  paper 
had  printed. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  publicity  in  its  broad  terms,  the 
technical  journal’s  province  is  recording  the  devedopments  as  they 
occur.  They  naturally  include  the  formulation  of  theory  as  it  devel- 
ops out  of  practice,  but  more  and  more  is  it  becoming  evident  that,  for 
highly  technical  discussions  the  publications  of  our  engineering  so- 
cieties provide  the  repository.  The  remotely  practical  theoretical 
consideration,  which  each  technical  development  gets,  interests  the 
relatively  few  highly  specialized  investigating  minds  of  technology, 
and  from  a practical  publishing  standpoint  the  average  periodical 
finds  it  difficult  to  justify  giving  space  to  the  highly  abstract  though 
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this  may  be  of  value  in  the  field  of  intensive  research.  The  engineer- 
ing society  publication  fills  this  need.  It  is  subsidized  by  the  support 
of  the  society  memberships,  so  to  speak,  and  is  organized  to  encourage 
the  gathering  and  the  preservation  of  fundamental  information.  Thus 
in  spite  of  the  competition  which  technical  papers  have  to  withstand 
from  the  quest  for  advertising  by  engineering  society  publications, 
the  society  publications;  have  some  reason  for  existence  in  providing 
a medium  for  encouraging  the  far  reading  investigations. 

Technical  journals  are  after  all  business  papers,  and  special  inter- 
est as  well  as  broad  publicity  has  marked  the  policy  of  their  editorial 
conduct. 

They  have  lived  on  publicity,  which  in  turn  they  have  prodded. 
They  have  continued  a useful  existence  and  their  clientele  lias  pros- 
pered because  of  and  not  in  spite  of  publicity  matter.  The  reputa- 
tions of  the  technical  journals  as  authorities  rest  in  part  on  the  wise 
handling  of  publicity  programs,  and  this  has  called  for  a refusal  to 
consider  subjects  far  afield,  however  meritorious  they  have  been  in 
themselves.  The  technical  journal  has  been  strong  in  some  relation 
to  its  resolution  not  to  dilute  its  reading  columns  with  what  the 
publicity  man  argues  it  should  use.  Publicity  is  welcomed  when  there 
is  truth  behind  it,  but  the  editor  must  be  the  court  of  last  resort  as 
to  its  availability  for  his  own  publication. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  OPINION. 

Professor  Francis  Tyson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  With  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modern  industry,  with  which  we  have  all  been  impressed 
at  this  conference,  the  daily  newspaper  has  perforce,  as  Mr  Stackpole 
has  so  well  indicated,  had  to  limit  its  great  task  to  the  presentation 
of  real  facts  rather  than  to  follow  its  older  purpose  of  editorial 
interpretation.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  technical  journal,  indus- 
trial plant  magazine,  the  trade  union  organ  has  of  necessity  been  in 
the  position  of  presenting  its  own  material  and  interpreting  its  own 
particular  point  of  view. 

In  America  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  growing  a demand  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  public  opinion,  an  increasing  realization 
that  unless  the  facts  presented  by  the  newspaper  press  are  inter- 
preted fairly  and  constructively  they  will  be  misinterpreted.  The 
newspapers  themselves  have  recognized  this  demand  in  Sunday  and 
weekly  edition  and  have  included  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  inter- 
pretation of  industrial  problems.  The  Literary  Digest  serves  a 
worthwhile  purpose  in  summarizing  for  our  busy  people  the  news 
of  the  week,  with  divergent  newspaper  opinion,  and  a monthly  like 
the  World’s  Work,  attempts  even  more  elaborately  and  intensively 
such  a task.  Our  old  friend,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  preserts 
interpretations  of  industrial  problems,  spiced  or  sugarcoated  with 
the  attractive  stories  of  romance.  And  to  meet  a' small  bit  discrim- 
inating body  of  opinion  demanding  a more  careful  and  intensive 
interpretation  of  current  industrial  apathy  a new  organ,  which  I 
have  named  the  Journal  of  Opinion  has  been  developing  and  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  circulation  in  recent  years.  Not  to  mention  the  more 
said  of  literary  monthlies  like  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  as  you  all 
know,  has  undergone  a remarkable  change  by  the  inclusion  of  arti- 
cles on  current  as  well  as  national  and  international  topics,  but  the 
Yearly  Review  with  more  limited  circulation,  a new  weekly  organ 
of  opinion  - has  appeared. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  background  of  opinion  of  the  editors  of 
these  weekly  magazines  their  efforts  have  varied  from  conservatism 
on  the  one  hand  to  what  you  might  call  radicalism  on  the  other.  On 
the  conservative  side  we  have  the  review  edited  bv  the  former  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  by  Harold  lie  Wolf,  re- 
tained from  the  Nation.  I hope  that  the  Review  which  has  been 
having  a difficult  time,  I understand,  may  increase  its  circulation 
and  may  be  known  to  more  of  you.  I hope  its  circulation  will  increase 
because  it  attempts  constructive  analysis  of  our  problems  from  a con- 
servative point  of  view.  At  the  radical  extreme  I might  mention  the 
Nation  and  the  Freeman,  the  latter  calls  itself  distinctly  radical  in 
the  English  sense  that  it  seeks  to  go  to  the  root  of  our  industrial 
ills.  In  between  perhaps  there  is  a little  ground  of  liberalism  occu- 
pied. you  might  say,  by  the  New  Republic,  from  which  Mr.  Phillips 
quoted  at  length  yesterday,  and  the  Survey. 

Now  you  might  say  “Are  these  journals  of  opinion  significant?” 
You  may  be  critical  from  that  particular  editor  of  the  Review  or 
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Mr.  Lyman  Abbot’s  Outlook  and  other  conservative  and  weekly 
journals  of  interpretation,  from  the  one  side  or  you  may  be  critical 
of  the  more  progressive  or  radical  weekly  journals  on  the  other,  or 
you  may  say  “what  matters?”  After  all  you  are  reaching  only  at 
the  outside  a few  hundred  thousand  American  individuals  in  our 
population  of  fifty  million,  which  forms  public  opinion,  and  yet  if 
seems  to  me  that  the  significance  of  these  journals  of  opinion  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized.  They  represent  at  least  a potential 
factor  in  the  formation  of  the  constructive  opinion  on  industrial  issues 
in  the  United  States.  Take  the  challenge  that  lias  been  put  before 
us  by  Commissioner  Connelley’s  conference  here.  Consider  the  tre- 
mendous task  that  we  have  of  reaching  and  convincing  leaders  in 
industry  and  in  politics  of  our  American  life  concerning  the  problems 
that  we  have  met  with  here.  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  all  of 
those  who  must  know  and  act  on  this  responsibility  which  Mr. 
Leiserson  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  employed  group  for  solv- 
ing the  intricate  problems  of  underemployment  during  regularizing 
industry?  How  cart  we  popularize  and  interpret  Mrl  Hoover's 
constructive  and  careful  conservative  program  for  approaching  the 
evils  and  wastes  of  unemployment?  How  are  we  going  to  put  over 
such  a study  as  that  on  industrial  waste,  undertaken  by  the  Federat- 
ed Engineering  Society?  We  do  have  a great  deal  of  scientific  in- 
formation now.  The  National  Society,  American  Association,  have 
now  a Research  Council.  We  are  attempting  to  get  out  an  index 
of  production  through  statistical  study.  Mr.  Hoover  recommended 
through  the  findings  of  the  Unemployment  Conference  a continuous 
and  intensification  of  the  Federal  States  Statistical,  Journals  which 
have  to  do  with  industrial  and  labor  conditions.  How  are  we  going 
to  interpret  and  drive  home  to  the  influential  people  throughout  the 
land  this,  story  of  intricate  material?  Well,  there  is  no  easy  way  or 
royal  road  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem.  We  must  have 
experiments,.  We  must  have  a study  of  this  material.  It  is  an 
infinitely  difficult  task  for  us  humans  to  get  abstract  ideas  into  our 
concrete  heads.  We  live  from  day  to  day.  These  problems  have 
arisen  because  of  the  complexity  of  our  system,  increase  in  numbers 
of  our  population,  are  almost  too  much  unless  emotional  viewpoints 
can  give  place  to  intellectual  judgment. 

Now  I realize  quite  fully  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  by  the  increased 
number  of  journals  of  opinion  in  seeking  the  task  of  popularizing  and 
interpreting  our  problems.  Mr.  Staykpole  referred  to  the  vagaries 
of  political  pamphletering.  The  pamphlet  is,  of  course,  partisanship 
in  the  interpretation  of  these  new  studies  and  new  facts,  partisanship 
at  a time  when  we  need  a sweet  reasonableness  of  interpretation  in 
tolerance,  fairness  and  justice.  The  new  Republic  and  Survey  have 
been  the  middle  ground  journals  here,  as  many  of  you  know  in  their 
presentation  of  industrial  facts. 

I should  have  mentioned,  perhaps,  the  increasing  numhier  of 
religious  journals,  which  may  be  called  organs  of  opinion,  published 
weekly  or  monthly,  which  seek  to  interpret  the  industrial  situation 
Now  that  the  church  has  definitely  proclaimed  its  task  of  speaking 
upon,  from  its  presumably  impartial  point  of  view  the  province  of 
industrial  order,  the  coming  of  a group  not  familiar  with  the  intricate 
technical  and  economical  problems  of  our  industrial  life  is  fraught 
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with  danger.  For  instance,  the  absolutely  well  intentioned  assump- 
tion by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment of  the  task  of  interpreting  for  the  public  the  problems  of  the 
steel  industry  and  the  participation  in  the  presumably  scientific 
gathering  of  facets  for  that  interpretation  and  those  who  are  open  to 
the  criticism  of  being  biased  with  regard  to  the  viewpoint  which  they 
brought  to  the  study  of  the  sceintific  and  infinitely  complex  and 
difficult  problems.  The  dangers  are  obvious,  and  yet  much  more 
alarming  than  mistakes,  temporary,  let  us  hope,  of  those  who  ap- 
proach the  industrial  problems  from  an  impartial  or  disinterested 
outside  point  of  view,  above  the  battle,  to  my  mind,  much  more  alarm- 
ing is  the  development  in  America  of  a separate  and  distinct  radical 
or  socialist  press,  interpreting  industrial  facts  from  an  extreme  and 
definite  viewpoint,  from  the  standpoint  and  revolutionary  doctrine 
and  developing  in  answer  to  the  claim  that  the  daily  press  does  not 
fairly  present  and  interpret  industrial  facts,  a separate  news  service 
of  its  own,  which  claims  to  serve  something  of  more  than  one  hundred 
daily  newspapers  and  weekly  monthly  organs  of  liberal  and  radical 
opinion  in  the  country. 

The  great  danger  in  American  life  is  this  danger  of  a division  of 
our  democratic  country  into  separate  groups  without  exchange  of 
opinion  from  one  to  the  other.  The  danger  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
closed  mind,  of  blind  resistance  to  change,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
development  of  the  increasing  minority  convinced  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  inability  to  secure  industrial  reform,  seeking  the  overthrow, 
through  emotional  reaction  in  terms  of  force  and  coercion,  of  our 
existing  social  order.  Can  we  afford  those  extremes?  Had  we 
better  not  counsel  the  experiment,  better  make  an  effort  to  continue 
to  foster  and  increase  the  growth  of  a discriminating  and  careful 
middle  approach  preventing  this  division  into  extremes,  bringing  a 
measure  of  impartial  and  disinterestedness  through  the  discussion  of 
view  these  problems  which  are  dividing  our  people,  from  my  point  of 
view,  as  I tell  my  students,  there  are  three  approaches)  to  our  indus- 
trial or  labor  problem  that  you  can  isolate.  The  first  perhaps  is 
the  approach  form  its  distinctively  employer’s  point  of  view,  since 
upon  the  employer  has  rested  the  great  task  of  organizing  and  devel- 
oping for  production  our  industrial  system.  Another  viewpoint  is 
the  distinctive  labor  approach,  and  has  been  indicated  again  and 
again  in  the  conferences.  Third,  a public  approach  of  the  problem. 
1 like  to  put  in  juxtaposition,  or  rather  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
public  approach  the  scientific  approach.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  problem  is  one  of  identifying  the  public  approach,  the  approach 
of  the  great  body  of  citizens  or  consumers  to  the  problem  of  industry, 
identifying  the  public  approach  with  the  scientific  approach,  to  resolve 
to  abolish  the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  the  present- 
ation of  the  employers’  interest  or  viewpoint  and  that  of  labor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  analysis  by  the  student  of  the  industrial  fact 
that  is  already  available  shows  that  the  field  for  division  of  opinion 
between  employer  and  employee  is  much  less  broad  than  the  emotional- 
ism introduced  in  our  industrial  strife  has  led  many  employers  and 
workers  to  believe,  that  the  field  of  identity  or  at  least  similarity  of 
interest  is  much  broader  than  any  of  our  people  know.  And  again, 
the  student,  the  academicians,  who  perhaps  you  will  say  are  back  of 
and  inciting  this  development  of  all  this  highbrow  weekly  journal  of 
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opinion,  are  volunteers  in  the  present  economic  system  as  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  because  they  understand  its  superiority  over 
preceding  systems.  They  believe  in  it  because  they  believe  their 
studies  prove  that  the  industrial  organization  of  society  holds  within 
itself  the  germ,  at  least  develops  the  changes  in  solving  a problem 
like  this  employment  problem  and  elimination  of  human  wastes  in 
industry,  the  germ  or  changes  which  will  abolish  the  ills  and 
evils  incidental  to  the  past  and  present  operation  of  the  system.  In 
that  answer,  with  that  constructive  interpretation,  those  who  claim 
that  change  cannot  take  place  and  we  must  work  toward  some  pro- 
gram of  replacing  this  system  with  another  system.  I make  plea, 
therefore,  for  tolerance  toward  the  journal  of  opinion.  Whatever 
the  reaction  may  be  to  what  we  consider  its  mistakes  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  occupying  an  increasing  place  in  our  complex  life  and  that  we 
must  seek  from  a conservative  point  of  view  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
progressive  viewpoint  on  the  other  the  attaining  of  this  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice  for  which,  as  Mr.  Staekpole  said,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt stood  so.  long  and  so  nobly  and  which  lies  after  all  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  constitutional  democracy. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  R.  CONNELLEY.  It  seems 
to  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  has  been  almost  a continuous 
substituting  convention  that  we  have  had.  Our  good  chairman  here 
was  compelled  to  leave.  I do  not  mind  saying  who  was  after  him,  it 
was  his  wife.  They  are  going  to  Washington.  I am  very  glad,  and 
I sometimes  wish  my  wife  would  come  after  me  that  way  and  take 
me  out  riding  to  Washington.  I have  had  so  much  Washington  since 
the  convention  began  that  I feel  like — well  I won’t  tell  you  what  I 
feel  like  because  there  are  too  many  girls  here,  I would  like  to  tell 
you  boys  what  I feel  like. 

In  closing  the  program  we  have  Miss  Anna  Bezanson  who  was 
in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Research  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a member  of  the  industrial  editors  seetiorf. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  EMPLOYE’S  MAGAZINE. 

Miss  Anna  Bezanson. 

I have  been  asked,  as  I understand,  not  to  speak  on  the  program 
which  the  others  have  discussed  this  morning,  but  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  discussion  of  employ- 
ment, problems.  I use  the  whole  name  because  we  are  very  proud 
of  it  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia 
Association  is  not  merely  a group  of  employment  managers,  it.  is 
a group  of  the  various  executives  who  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
industrial  relations  program.  The  first  group  in  that  Association 
is  the  group  of  actual  executives,  presidents,  managers,  treasurers 
of  the  companies;  they  have  their  own  special  commisions,  and  the 
rest  of  us  meet  with  them  only  by  invitation  or  at  the  time  of  a 
special  meeting.  1 need  not  tell  you  what  the  program  is,  they  have 
speakers  who  come  specifically  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
executives.  The  second  group,  a group  Ave  are  most  proud  of,  is  our 
group  of  foremen.  I think  they  are  the  group  who  have  perhaps 
taught  us  most.  They  are  also  the  group  that  cover  the  largest  area 
from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  location.  My  first  intro- 
duction to  Harrisburg  was  to  visit  the  foreman  who  enrolled  in  the 
Philadelphia  course  last  year  and  who  came  down  once  a week,  com- 
ing back  to  Harrisburg  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning.  I will  not  tell 
you  the  excuse  one  or  tAvo  of  them  gave  me  for  taking  such  an  arduous 
trip,  but  at  any  rate  they  Avere  sufficiently  interested  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  once  a week  last  year  to  the  Foreman’s  discussions. 
Men  came  from  Altoona,  from  Camden  and  I may  say  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  foremen  in  that  club  is  not  dependent  upon  firm  mem- 
bership, it  is  primarily  a foreman’s  group  and  foremen  thus  actually 
determine  Avhat  shall  be  the  program  of  that  group.  They  are  a 
wholly  independent  group. 

Another  group,  the  employment  management  group,  Avho  meet 
once  a month  for  the  discussion  of  their  oavu  problems. 

Last  year  there  Avas  undertaken  a wholly  ucav  program  by.  the 
Association,  and  my  interest  in  the  Association  perhaps  is  greatest 
because  of  that  program,  namely,  a linking  up  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  an 
attempt  to  do  research  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
come  from  Cleveland  you  cannot  have  work  done  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Associations,  nor  can  you  have  work  done  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It,  is  confined  to 
that  area  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  scatter  over  a body  coming  out 
of  the  state.  I believe  we  are  the  first  Industrial  Research  depart- 
ment that  has  attempted  to  cooperate  with  firms  in  this  way  and 
I believe  that  avo  are  the  first  Research  Department  of  any  kind  that 
follows  it  most  in  their  own  community. 

It  is  because  of  the  AArork  of  the  Industrial  Research  Department 
that  my  first  interest  in  the  Industrial  Editors  really  begins.  I 
was  asked  in  connection  with  the  other  Avork  of  the  Association, 
to  make  a study  of  the  value  of  the  plant,  not  merely  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  editor,  but  taking  the  opinion  of  the  employer,  of  the 
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employee,  of  the  trade  union  group,  and  of  the  editor.  I naturally 
started  with  the  editor  to  find  out  what  he  thought  he  was  really 
accomplishing,  and  1 really  discovered  that  he  was  accomplishing 
much  more  than  1 thought  he  was  able  to  accomplish.  1 really  am 
quite  pleased  over  the  place  that  the  industrial  editor  can  fill.  One 
is  surprised  that  he  sticks  so  closely  to  liis  own  plant  and  that  he 
spends  as  much  energy  on  pages  as  he  does  when  he  might  some- 
times bring  something  to  please  the  formen  better.  So  the  one  thing 
that  I would  say  to  the  editor  is,  that  as  editor  you  need  more  of  the 
attention  of  the  executives.  You  are  writing  editorials  which  the 
executive  could  write  over  his  own  signature  with  more  authority. 
So  that  you  need  to  be  linked  up  more  with  the  excutives,  you  also 
need  to  take  into  account  the  foreman,  who  after  all  distributes  your 
paper  and  he  also  might  very  well  be  interested  somewhat  in  the 
foreman’s  number.  So  that,  in  that  way  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
disregarding  the  fact  that  if  the  plant  paper  remains  in  industry  it 
must  remain  as  part  of  the  whole  educational  program  of  the  firm. 
In  other  words,  it  must  have  a purpose  and  it  must  have  a pretty 
large  place  in  the  understanding  of  the  firm’s  problems  and  the  rest 
of  the  program,  both  labor  policy  and  educational  policy,  which  the 
firm  is  trying  to  develop.  In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  that  the  in- 
dustrial editors  group,  who  have  some  separate  problems  as  tech- 
nical problems,  have  need,  just  as  all  other  groups  need,  a chance 
to  meet  with  each  other  and  discuss  the  problems  that  are  very 
technical.  It  would  seem  to  an  outsider  that  they  also  need  the 
contact  with  the  other  executives  and  more  chance  to  compare  with 
each  other  the  results  that  they  are  getting.  We  could  really  have 
less  opposition  and  a good  deal  more  scientific  analysis  of  what  is 
actually  being  accomplished. 

DISCUSSION. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY.  We  have 
some  time  to  spare  and  I trust  the  gentlemen  that  can  will  stay,  be- 
cause the  editors  have  asked  to  have  a photograph  taken  at  noon,  or 
as  near  noon  as  possible. 

Now  if  there  is  any  discussion  or  any  questions  that  you  would  like 
to  ask  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  people  who  have  read  the 
papers  answer  them. 

Mr.  McGRADY.  The  first  speaker  of  this  morning’s  session,  Mr. 
McKirdy,  mentioned  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I feel,  as  a working- 
man, that  we  have  not  had  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  press  on  many 
occasions.  I do  not  particularly  find  fault  with  the  men  in  the 
operation  of  a newspaper,  but  the  management  of  newspapers  ap- 
parently seem  to  me  to  be  under  the  lash  of  some  one,  because  on 
various  occasions  when  requests  have  been  made  by  us  to  have  certain 
entries  made  into  the  newspapers  of  matters  of  vital  importance  con- 
cerning the  side  of  the  workingman,  we  have  found  it  very  difficult 
and  at  many  times  absolutely  impossible.  Some  people  may  say  to 
the  workingman  that  they  should  have  a press  of  their  own.  It  is 
true.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  gotten  to  that  stage,  consequently 
we  relied  upon  the  so-called  free  a"^  public  press  and,  as  I said  be- 
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fore,  we  find  on  many  occasions  that  we  cannot  get  into  the  press 
things  pertaining  to  the  side  of  the  workingman. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY.  Are 
there  any  further  discussions? 

Mr.  LUBIN.  One  thing  which  has  impressed  me  through  this 
conference  is  the  constant  demand  virtually  on  the  part  of  every 
speaker  for  the  fact,  and  I am  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  so-called  Federal  or  State  publication  has  not  been  mentioned  and 
nothing  has  been  provided  relative  to  those  publications  issued  by 
the  Department  here  which  is  running  these  conferences  and  other 
departments  of  other  states  which  have  been  in  the  past  one  of  the 
few  impartial  informing  factors  in  molding  public  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, every  employer  of  this  group  and  every  representative  of 
organized  labor  knows  one  of  the  difficulties  at  the  present  moment 
in  adjusting  wage  levels  is  the  question  of  wliat  has  happened  to 
prices.  Now  there  is  one  impartial  source  for  such  information, 
which  has  been  used  by  virtually  all  people, — that  is  the  cost  of  living 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington.  For  example, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  only  source  of  information  by  which  we  can 
guide  our  handling  of  labor  at  the  present  moment  and  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  industries, 
is  by  taking  cognizance  of  the  so-called  unemployment  figures,  and 
the  only  reliable  source  are  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  various  states,  particularly  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washing- 
ton. I want  to  make  an  appeal,  if  I may.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress has  not  given  to  the  Department  of  Labor  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  continue  its  publication  of  these  vital  facts,  and  not  only  has 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  to  make  charge  for  the  published  facts 
as  they  found  them  but  they  are  directing  on  the  first  of  next  month 
to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  so-called  monthly  labor  review, 
which  furnishes  probably  the  most  concise,  accurate  and  impartial 
array  of  facts  relative  to  the  handling  of  labor  and  the  rules  between 
employer  and  employee  and  capital  of  the  country.  I am  also  in- 
formed that  the  State  of  New  York  is  going  to  discontinue  the  publi- 
cation of  its  periodical  which  refers  to  wages  in  the  state  and  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  state,  and  I believe  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  must  lend  our  backing  to 
these  various  governmental  departments  which  have  gotten  for  us 
these  facts  without  charge.  We  cannot  scientifically  manage  our 
relations  between  labor  and  capital  and  I appeal  to  every  one  here 
to  use  his  energy  to  see  to  it  that  more  and  more  of  these  facts  are 
published  by  the  states  and  Federal  Government,  I mean  with  respect 
to  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  to  see  to  it  by  all  means  that 
the  publication  of  least  the  monthly  labor  review  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  not  discontinued. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY.  The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Lubin  are  very  timely  indeed.  At  a meeting  in  Chicago 
two  weeks  ago,  or  a little  more,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  who  has  charge  of 
the  magazine  of  which  he  speaks,  told  us  in  convention  just  what  was 
happening  and  the  State  Department  of  Labor  of  Pennsylvania  has 
written  to  every  Congressman  in  the  State,  to  its  Senator  and  to  the 
Library  and  Publication  Committee  especially,  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  use  their  good  offices  to  continue  this  journal.  Ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  essential  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  work  in  this  country.  There  is  no  countx*y  in  the 
world  like  ours  and  thank  God  for  that,  and  the  reason  it  is  so  is 
because  of  our  Constitution  and  1 trust  that  the  people  at  Washing- 
ton when  they  are  beginning  to  retrench  in  their  appropriations,  will 
not  do  what  they  anticipated  they  would  do,  and  that  is  cut  out 
these  publications.  There  is  a measure  in  New  York  coming  on  now 
to  try  to  continue  their  labor  journals  and  it  is  just  as  essential 
that  the  labor  journals  at  Washington  and  in  New  York  are  just  as 
essential  for  the  molding  of  opinion  as  are  financial  journals  of  both 
Washington  and  New  York,  and  1 trust  that  you  will  see  to  it  to  get 
your  Congressman  and  your  Senator  and  tell  them  just  what  you 
think  about  it  and  in  doing  so  I think  you  will  think  as  I think. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Do  I correctly  inform  the  conference  in  stating  that 
Mr.  Hoover’s  unemployment  conference,  representing  the  employing 
group,  the  public  group  and  labor  group,  with  advisory  committee 
of  economists,  went  on  record  uunanimouslv,  I think,  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publication 
and  advised  the  continuance  wherever  possible  of  the  state  journals, 
and  in  addition  make  recommendation  with  regard  to  appropriation 
specifically  I think  for  the  Federal  Employment  service  to  continue 
the  gathering  of  information  concerning  unemployment  in  the  Nation. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY ; Yes, 
you  are  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Tyson,  in  that.  They  did  and  the  reason 
it  was  brought  to  their  attention  was  the  fact  that  in  the  statistics 
controversy,  about  its  being  correct,  The  statistics  were  brought 
there  in  the  controversy  between  the  statistics  and  the  National 
Board.  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart  was  the  man  who  was  greatly  con- 
cerned, perhaps  more  than  anybody  else.  It  involved,  you  know,  the 
conditions  of  his  office,  and  you  are  right,  Mr.  Tyson,  that  was  put 
in  the  resolution  and  passed  by  the  committee. 

Is  there  any  discussion? 

Now,  if  you  will  do  what  the  photographer  and  the  Association 
would  have  you  do,  you  will  meet  immediately  on  the  adjournment 
at  the  centre  of  the  building,  central  entrance  of  the  building  and 
have  your  pictures  taken.  The  request  is,  of  course,  for  their  journal 
and  I trust  all  ln?re  will  comply  with  that  request. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned  until  2 o’clock  today.  I trust  you 
will  all  be  present. 
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COOPERATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDITORS  WITH 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  as  the  name  suggests  is 
a State  Branch  of  service  for  employe  and  employer.  Much  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  past  has  of  necessity  been  along  the  work  of  safe- 
guarding the  life,  limb,  health  and  morals  of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren that  toil.  The  service  to  the  employer  for  the  most  part  has 
been  more  of  an  indirect  kind  and  in  reality  a reflex  action  on  that 
rendered  to  the  worker.  In  working  for  the  employe,  however,  we 
have  dealt  directly  with  the  employer  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  aver- 
age worker  in  Pennsylvania  knows  very  little  of  the  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT that  was  organized  on  its  present  basis  in  1913  prim- 
arily to  help  him. 

How  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  the  worker  in  our  industries  has 
been  one  of  our  great  problems.  The  employer,  or  the  management 
side  of  industry  including  the  executives,  the  superintendent,  the 
safety  engineer,  and  even  the  foreman,  has  kept  himself  informed  of 
the  activities,  by  attending  conferences,  conventions  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  printed  reports  sent  out  by  the  Department.  He  co- 
operates with  the  Department  in  a very  direct  way  in  compensation 
matters  by  assisting  in  drafting  safety  regulations  and  in  general 
matters  pertaining  to  industry.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
er in  his  plant  know  very  little  of  the.  service  that  the  employer, 
working  with  the  State,  renders  him. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  worker  as  well  as  the  employer,  therefore, 
that  some  direct  point  of  contact  be  secured  between  him  and  the 
State.  This  is  in  line  with  the  major  emphasis  of  this  Conference 
toward  bettering  industrial  relations  namely  education  in  matters 
pertaining  to  industry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  welcome  this 
session  of  editors  of  industrial  plant  magazines.  You  can  help  us 
solve  our  problem.  • 

Our  suggestion  is  that  working  plan  be  made  between  the  Indus- 
trial Editors’  Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  whereby  we  may  serve  each  other  and 
in  so  doing  serve  industry.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  work  as  a State  Department  in  a very  real  sense  de- 
pends upon  the  publicity.  That  we  thought  this  subject  particularly 
important  is  evidenced  by  the  session  of  this  morning.  We  need 
your  cooperation  now  in  order  to  help  us  work  our  problem. 

The  immediate  point  of  contact  with  the  State  body  is  our  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Board,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery  a Member  of  the  Board,  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  the  editor  of  the  Departmental  publications.  This  Com- 
mittee stands  ready  to  meet  with  your  executive  committee  or  any 
committee  that  you  may  delegate  to  work  out  details  of  cooperation. 
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THE  EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATION. 

Anna  Bezanson. 

This  study  was  undertaken  for  the  Editors  Committee  of  the  Phila 
delphia  Association.  It  is  not  meant  to  ,cover  the  whole  group  of 
publications.  Effort  was  made  to  secure  information  in  five  ways: 

1.  Questionnaires  to  plant  editors 

2.  Questionnaires  to  editors  of  Trade  Union  Journals 

3.  Letters  to  managers 

4.  Interviews  with  .employeeSi 

5.  Analysis  of  the  files  of  plant  publications 

The  two  phases  of  the  study  that  most  interested  the  investigators 
were  not  included  in  this  preliminary  report  because  material  secured 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  warrant  conclusions.  The  infor- 
mation that  one  most  desires  is  the  employees’  estimate  of  the  plant 
paper.  Since  sufficient  interviews  had  not  been  held  this  phrase 
of  the  study  had  to  be  omitted  in  this  preliminary  report.  The  time 
was  too  short  for  the  development  of  standards  for  a study  of  the 
effect  of  different  methods  of  presenting  notices  and  information. 

Most  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  answers  to  questionnaires 
since  it  is  necessary  to  first  coordinate  somewhat  the  experiences  of  a 
number  of  companies.  Obviously  such  information  constitutes  only 
the  beginning  of  a study.  The  attitude  of  companies  who  feel  unable 
to  answer  such  a questionnaire  can  be  readily  understood  since  they 
regard  their  plant  paper  as  one  part  of  a whole  industrial  relations 
program,  no  one  part  of  which  alone  should  be  credited  with  results. 
Interviews  with  employees  showed  in  many  firms,  that  the  attitude 
toward  the  plant  paper  was  the  same  as  toward  other  personal  work 
of  the  company. 


DATE  OF  ISSUE 

The  draft  showing  the  number  of  plant  papers  which  were  started 
in  each  year  between  1901  and  1921  indicates  more  relation  than  is 
generally  assumed  between  the  inaguration  of  new  papers  and  gene- 
ral business  conditions.  The  crisis  of  1903  retarded  the  starting  of 
employee  papers,  but  by  1905  and  1906  the  curve  shows  a consider- 
able upward  movement.  The  next  drop  in  the  undertaking  of  new 
ventures  again  corresponds  to  the  crisis  of  1917  and  it  was  not  until 
1910  that  the  curve  of  plant  publications  begn  to  swerve  upward. 
The  graph  dips  downward  slightly  in  1914  and  1915  and  despite  an 
upward  movement  in  1916  does  not  gain  in  that  year  the  high  points 
reached  in  1912  and  1913.  A very  spectacular  growth  appeared  in 
1917  with  a continued  but  somewhat  slackened  movement  in  1918  to 
be  followed  by  an  even  more  spectacular  growth  in  1919  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Stated  differently  one  fourth  of  the  164  firms  date 
their  first  publication  from  1919.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  thirteen  percent  began  publication  in  1920  and  even  in  1921  a 
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small  number  of  new  publications  were  undertaken.  Tbe  major- 
ity of  plants  have,  therefore,  a relatively  short  experience  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions.  On  the  same  chart  is  drawn  a trend 
curve  which  shows  how  disproportionate  was  the  increase  in  1917 
due  to  the  pressure  for  production  which  began  that  year.  During 
the  present  crisis  the  initiation  of  new  papers  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  dotted  line  a— b continuing  the  trend  curve,  falls  lower  than  it 
would  have  without  the  impetus  of  the  abnormal  years  1917  and 
1918. 


REASONS  FOR  STARTING  A PLANT  PAPER. 

The  statements  given  for  starting  employees  publications  have  beeif 
difficult  to  classify  because  so  many  of  them  are  indefinite.  The 
greatest  number  of  reports  (i.  e.  56,  or  40%  of  those  answering)  are 
classed  under  the  following  reason : “To  improve  industrial  relations 
with  a view  of  increased  efficiency  of  workers,  reduction  in  labor 
turnover  or  both”.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  reasons  for 
starting. 
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REASONS  FOR  STARTING  PLANT  PAPER. 


REASON  FOR  STARTING 

Corporation 

Number 

s Reporting 

Percent* 

1.  To  improve  industrial  relations,  with 
a view  to  increased  efficiency  of  work- 
er, reduction  in  labor  turnover  or 
both 

56 

39.5 

2.  To  serve  as  a substitute  for  plant  bul- 
letins i.  e.,  a means  of  giving  instruc- 
tions and  notices  to  employees 

18 

12.5 

3.  To  serve  as  a means  of  mutual  infor- 
mation and  interchange  of  ideas  for 
employees  and  management 

14 

9.7 

4.  To  promote  welfare ' and  personnel 
work  and  to  teach  principles  of  safety 

11 

7.6 

5.  To  coordinate  widely  separated 
elements,  of  a rapidly  growing  organ- 
ization** 

10 

6.9 

0.  In  imitation  of  other  plants 

8 

5.5 

7.  “Because  employees  wanted  it” 

6 

4.1 

8.  To  educate  employees  in  the  industry 
by  disseminating  information  about 
the  business 

5 

3.3 

9.  To  increase  sales  (by  influence  on 
sales  force  and  by  advertising)  or  to 
increase  production 

5 

3.3 

10.  Miscellaneous 

11 

7.6 

TOTAL 

144 

100.0 

The  second  classification  in  the  table  expresses,  a very  important 
function  of  plant  papers.  Department  bulletin  boards  are  always 
difficult.  Either  a crowd  forms  about  the  board  so  that  notices  can- 
not be  read  or  place  must  be  given  to  so  many  items  that  important 
matters  do  not  stand  out.  More  and  more  firms  have  grown  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  carefully  worded  statements  published  under  their 
proper  headings  instead  of  hastily  planned  notices.  An  expression 
of  this  need  is  shown  in  the  following  quotations: 

1.  “To  dispense  with  bulletins,  etc.,  and  to  bring  working  force  of 

our  three  factories  into  closer  touch.” 

2.  “Need  of  an  official  organ  to  put  the  news,  views,  and  rules 

across  to  company  workers.” 

3.  “Means  of  getting  notices  to  all  employees.”  , 

’"Based  on  the  144  answers  to  the  question.  24  of  the  168  corporations  reporting  give  no 
information  relative  to  reason  for  starting  a plant  paper. 

**l.e.  departments,  branch  offices,  management  and  employees  - separated  geographically  or 
otherwise. 
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One  wonders  why  with  these  definite  statements  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  effect  of  badly  stated  bulletins.  A plant  where 
employment  relations  were  strained  closed  down  for  two  weeks.  In 
the  interim  buildings  were  white  washed  and  notices  posted  requesting 
employees  to  show  appreciation  of  the  company’s  outlay  by  keeping 
the  plant  orderly.  Besides  being  stated  in  an  unfortunately  domin- 
eering way,  the  notices  concluded  ,“A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 
The  employees  showed  their  irritation  by  spitting  upon  the  posters 
in  the  hall.  Compare  this  treatment  of  the  subject  with  that  of  a 
different  organization  which  used  the  cover  of  its  March  publication 
to  announce  “Spring  House  Cleaning.”  The  article  was  attractively 
illustrated  with  clever  sketches  of  the  implements  of  cleaning  and 
after  commenting  upon  the  usual  neat  appearance  of  the  shop,  con- 
cluded, “The  management  is  going  to  do  what  it  can  by  a liberal  appli- 
cation of  white  wash,  which  together  with  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
each  and  everyone  will  help  make  a good  impression  upon  the  people 
visiting  us.” 

The  reports  included  in  class  3 emphasize  the  need  for  a medium 
of  mutual  exchange  of  opinion,  e.  g. 

“to  provide  a medium  whereby  the  worker  can  express  himself” 

“to  coordinate  departments,  stimulate  good-will  and  give  em- 
ployers and  employees  a medium  of  expression” 

“to  promote  organization  spirit  and  give  employees  a ‘discussion 
room’  ” 

“as  a means  of  mutual  information  and  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  workers.” 

The  Shop  Committee  needs  a means  of  insuring  that  each  employee 
may  read  and  reread  the  proceedings  of  minutes.  Mr.  A.  H.  Young 
of  the  international  Harvester  Company  regards  the  plant  magazine 
as  almost  a necessity  for  a successful  Employee  Ilepresentation  pro- 
gram. 

“Originally  we  distributed  the  works  council  minutes  as  a 
bulletin.  We  mimeographed  a number  of  copies  giving  each 
employee  representative  one,  two,  three,  or  five  copies  and  put 
them  on  the  plant  bulletin  board.  That  method  was  not  condu- 
cive to  the  widest  publicity.  Men  would  not  stop  long  enough 
to  go  through  the  several  pages  or  at  noon  they  would  congregate 
round  the  bulletin  boards  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  all  of  them  to  read  the  minutes.  So,  as  we  were  anxious 
to  get  them  into  the  hands  of  every  employee,  the  plant  magazine 
came  -as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  plan.”  * 

The  minutes  of  the  joint  committees  of  the  employees  and  manage- 
ment determine  in  some  magazines  the  entire  nature  of  the  periodical. 
Especially  isi  this  true  for  branch  plants  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions, as  whole  numbers  are  devoted  to  accounts  of  semi-annual  con- 
ventions, addresses  of  members,  pictures  of  banquets,  etc. 

One  would  wish  that  the  group  who  reported  their  reason  for  start- 
ing “because  employees  want  it”  might  have  been  larger.  At  least 
one  firm  is  waiting  until  such  a desire  manifests  itself,  as  a member 


Report  of  a Conference  on  Industrial  Relations.  Ottawa,  February  21,  1921.  Page  42. 
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of  the  organization  said:  “I  believe  in  the  publication  of  these  pa- 
pers, but  I have  had  it  in  the  back  of  my  mind  since  we  have  gone  into 
this  industrial  council  work  and  had  this,  planned  out  that  the  man- 
agement should  not  announce  or  go  ahead  with  the  proposition  of 
putting  out  plant  papers  until  such  time  as  the  employees  or  the 
factory  council  in  any  one  plant  feel  the  need  of  the  fa.ctory  paper. 
We  are  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  factory  councils  feel 
that  they  will  want  to  get  behind  their  own  plant  paper.  1 think 
that  when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  company 
coming  across  and  helping  out  at  the  financial  end.”  * 

FREQUENCY  OF  ISSUE. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  plant  paper  for  reporting  proceed- 
ings and  supplanting  bulletin  notices  the  frequency  of  issue  is  of 
some  importance.  About  four-fifths  of  the  corporations  state  they 
issue  monthly,  nine  pre  cent  issue  bi-weekly,  a few  either  by-monthly 
or  weekly  and  a small  number  a daily  sheet.  Some  of  these  were 
formerly  published  more  frequently  but  have  met  the  need  for  econ- 
omy by  less  frequent  issues  often  with  occasional  omissions. 

AMOUNT  OF  CHARGE  FOR  PUBLICATION  AND  OPINIONS 

AS  TO  CHARGING. 

The  great  majority  of  corporations  reporting  (156,  or  95%)  do  not 
charge  employees,  for  the  plant  paper.  Of  the  nine  firms  who  do 
charge,  the  price  varies  from  two  to  twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

In  regard  to  whether  this  gratuitous  distribution  is  the  right  policy 
131  firms  answer  affirmatively  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  table  on 
the  following  page. 
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REPORTS  AS  TO  WHY  PUBLICATIONS  SHOULD  BE  FUR- 
NISHED TO  EMPLOYEES  FREE  OF  COST. 


REASON  FOR  FURNISHING  PAPER  Corporations  Reporting 
FREE  Number  Per  cent. 


Because  published  in  the  interests  of  the  company,* . . 60  45.8 

It  effects  wider  circulation, 42  32.1 

Because  it  is  an  effort  on  part  of  the  company  to  in- 
terest, benefit  or  please  employees, 17  12.9 

Miscellaneous,  12  9.2 

TOTAL, 131  100.0 


The  small  number  of  firms  who  believe  in  charging  for  the  paper  are 
very  emphatic.  They,  on  the  whole,  take  the  position  that  people 
appreciate  a thing  more  for  which  they  payl  Since,  if  the  paper 
succeeds,  “the  employees  contribute  to  its  success  as  much  as  anyone,” 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  the  arguments  for  pay  are  very  convincing. 
A paper  from  an  organization  which  deals  very  frankly  with  its  em- 
ployees is  distributed  without  expense  because  “the  cost  comes  out  of 
production  the  same  as  wages  and  other  expenses  and  our  employees 
understand  this.”  Many  of  the  answers  stress  the  need  of  some  means 
of  disseminating  information  in  the  various  branches  of  a rapidly 
growing  organization.  A very  positive  group  thinks  the  paper  aims 
to  get  over  plans  of  management  and  in  a large  organization  isi  esi- 
sential  to  doing  business.  “It  is  a necessity  to  operating  a large 
organization,  an  essential  channel  of  communication  between  manage- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  foremen  and  wmrkers  on  the  other.” 
Clearly  in  such  cases  the  paper  becomes  a necessary  part  of  plant 
administration  for  which  no  charge  could  be  made.  One  editor  ven- 
tures the  opinion  that  the  magazine  should  be  furnished  free  at  first 
since  it  is  initiated  by  the  management.  Aferwards,  as  employees  be- 
gin to  feel  it  is  theirs,  a nominal  price  might  be  charged  to  maintain 
interest.  In  a few  cases  the  management  believes  the  paper  should 
be  furnished  free  but  the  editor  does  not. 

EDITING. 

This  report  is  in  no  way  concerned  wdth  an  answer  to  the  question, 
who  should  edit  the  plant  paper.  What  the  investigation  shows  is* 
who  does  edit  it.  Fifty-seven  reports  (35%)  state  that  the  Adver- 
tising or  the  Publicity  Department  is  responsible;  50  (31%)  the  Per- 
sonnel; 18  (11%)  Welfare  and  Safety;  8 (%)  no  special  department; 
7 (4%)  under  the  direction  of  an  executive;  6 (4%)  a separate  de- 
partment; and  6 (4%)  Employees  Committee  or  Association.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicate  a definiteness  which 
is  only  nominal  as  there  are  many  cases  where  work  is  credited  to 
one  department  while  a very  large  share  actually  falls  to  another 
department. 


Because  it  is  company  effort  to  educate  employee  and  Increase  their  efficiency,  loyalty, 
cooperation  and  good-will. 
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“Our  magazine  is  supposedly  edited  by  the  Employees’  Benefit 
Association  but  in  reality  is  prepared  by  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment,” says  one  firm.  Other  departments  co-operating  in  editing  are 
Welfare  and  Advertising,  Service  and  Advertising,  Advertising  and 
Sales. 

The  important  question  is,  how  closely  does  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  paper  keep  to  the  problems  of  the  men  in  the  shops.  Doesi  the 
editor  spend  his  time  exclusively  in  the  office  where  he  receives  ex- 
changes from  other  plants  and  prepares  his  inspirational  articles? 

There  has  been  little  writing  on  industrial  questions  that  does 
not  caricature  rather  than  picture  industrial  conditions.  One  who 
visits  a steel  mill  sees  besides  the  arduous  work,  as  much  of  real 
grandeur  and  majesty  as  is  found  in  the  works  of  man.  Talking  with 
the  workman  much  of  this  thrill  is  felt  in  their  response  to  the  oper- 
ations of  rolling  off  or  the  machining  of  certain  pieces.  How  much 
of  the  variety  and  romance  of  the  ship  yard  has  gotten  into  our  plant 
papers?  Some  railroad  magazines  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  rail- 
roading and  the  fascination  one  senses  when  talking  to  old  railroad 
men.  * 

With  the  many  other  duties  entrusted  to  the  editor  he  does  not  have 
time  for  the  friendly  intercourse  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  shop  problems.  Some  good  shop  articles  are  being  se- 
cured by  the  editors  as  the  series  of  technical  articles  prepared  by  the 
foremen  in  as  unpretentious  a sheet  as  the  “DeRo  Doings”  shows. 
Of  the  165  corporations  only  one-fifth  report  that  the  editor  devotes 
full  time  to  the  publication.  Of  the  people  on  the  editorial  staff  the 
number  ranges  from  0 to  5.  126  report  no  “full-time”  persons  on 

the  staff;  twenty,  one  “full-time”;  five,  three  “full-time”;  three,  four 
“full-time” ; and  one,  five  “full-time”  persons. 

METHODS  OF  CENSORING  ARTICLES. 

Reports  of  151**  Corporations. 


Designation  of  Individual  or 

Department  Censoring  Articles 

Times 

Number 

Reported 

Percent 

1. 

Editor  or  Editorial  Board 

106 

55.5 

2. 

Specified  Department  or  Head  of 
Department*** 

30 

15.7 

3. 

General  Manager  or  General 
Superintendent 

25 

13.0 

4. 

Officer  of  the  Company  or  member 
of  Board  of  Directors 

20 

10.4 

5. 

Miscellaneous 

5 

2.7 

6. 

Unspecified 

5 

2.7 

TOTAL 

: 191 

100.0 

*See  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Magazine. 

**Six  reports  say  “Articles  not  censored’’;  11  corporations  give  no  answer  to  the 
question. 

*** Personnel  Department  (13)  ; Advertising  (8)  ; “Heads  of  Departments”  (3)  ; 
Sales  Manager  (2)  ; Head  of  Safety  and  Welfare  (2)  ; Production  Manager  (1)  ; 
and  “Financial  Department  Heads”  (1). 
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METHODS  OF  SECURING  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  PAPER. 

The  nature  of  the  organization,  the  community,  and  the  class  of 
workman  so  influence  the  method  of  selecting  reporters  that  much 
divergence  is  found  in  actual  practice.  The  most  usual  is  by  appoint- 
ment, 109  (68%)  out  of  161  give  this  method.  The  duty  of  appoint- 
ment in  39  cases  falls  upon  t lie  editor;  other  people  who  serve  in  the 
selective  capacity  are  the  superintendent,  department  head,  advisor, 
employment  manager,  etc.  In  15  (9%)  reporters  are  secured  by  in- 
vitation for  volunteers  and  in  8 (5%)  by  election.  Other  firms  prefer 
to  consider  all  employees  as  potential  reporters  i.  e.  22  (14%)  cor- 
porations depend  upon  news  from  all  employees.  Judging  from 
replies,  efforts  to  secure  cartoons  from  employees  have  met  with  more 
success  than  requests  for  regularly  reported  news  and  articles.  Nine- 
ty-nine firms  (71%)  secure  their  cartoons  from  employees  with  little 
redrafting.  Eighteen  firms  (13%)  are  supplied  by  an  art  editor; 
14  (10%)  purchase  them  from  outside  talent  and  5 (4%)  secure  them 
from  their  own  Advertising  Department.  For  illustrative  material 
other  than  cartoons  72  (45%)  employ  a staff  artist. 

Policy  of  firms  in  securing  material  varies  somewhat  according  to 
their  purpose.  One  plant  editor  states  the  problem:  “I  would  say 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  securing  copy  for  a Plant  Paper;  one  by 
volunteer  writers  and  artists;  the  other  by  trained  writers,  who 
make  this  their  main  job.  No  doubt,  as  your  questions  infer,  there 
would  be  some  value  of  men  in  the  plant,  to  have  them  write  articles 
for  the  paper,  or  draw  cartoons  for  it,  and  for  us  to  edit  or  criti- 
cise them  and  send  them  back  to  be  written  or  redrawn.  That  would 
be  helpful  to  them,  in  making  them  better  writers  or  better  drafts- 
men. But  we  are  not  trying  to  develop  either  writers  or  artists 
through  the  factory  paper.  We  are  trying  to  keep  a certain  message 
of  helpful  loyal  efficient  cooperation  and  understanding  before  the 
men  in  the  Factory.  This  is  no  job  for  amateurs.  It  is  easy  to 
bungle  such  a task.  It  is  a thing  to  be  handled  with  delicacy  and 
judgment,  and  on  the  basis  of  close  study  of  shop  conditions  and  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  a friendly  acquaintance  with  the  workers,  so 
as  to  be  sure  we  are  not  shooting  over  their  heads,  and  to  be  sure  we 
are  thinking  face  1o  face  with  them.” 

A wholly  different  attitude  is  that  shown  by  a firm  whose  paper- 
lias  a high  standard  for  articles  but  whose  employees  are  encouraged 
to  contribute.  High  standards  and  employees’  contributions  are  re- 
conciled in  the  following  manner.  : If  the  articles  contain  any  prom- 
ise at  all,  or  if  the  contributor  shows  great  zeal  in  persistent  writing, 
an  executive,  a man  of  appreciation  of  letters,  interviews  contributors 
telling  them  the  merits  of  their  work,  how  it  might  be  improved  and 
if  possible  how  it  might.be  made  acceptable.  Needless  to  say,  em- 
ployees who  succeed  are  marked  persons 'among  their  associates.  A 
careful  letter  from  one  of  the  executives  commenting  upon  the  at- 
tention due  contributions  says:  “When  material  is  not  accepted  an 
effort  should  always  be  made  to  explain  why  this  is  done.  When  con- 
tributing editors  are  appointed  a list  of  instructions  containing 
rules  and  guides  for  them  will  prove  valuable.  A great  many  shop 
editors  are  rather  temperamental  and  have  to  be  humored.  If  their 
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material  is  not  accepted  and  no  explanation  is  made  they  often  lose 
interest  and  refuse  to  contribute  further  articles.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  their  editorial  work  is  voluntary 
although  done  on  company  time.  Hence  a word  of  explanation  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  issue  in  question  will  prevent  any  serious 
disappointment  and  will  generally  bring  much  better  cooperation  on 
their  part. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  any  large  industrial  plant  gets 
the  best  contributions  from  the  members  of  the  general  offices  and 
the  latter,  too,  will  generally  contribute  more  than  is  wanted;  where- 
as the  contributors  from  the  shops  themselves,  through  lack  of  edu 
cation,  do  not  furnish  material  that  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
office  notes  and  the  problem  always  is  to  get  sufficient  notes  in  the 
shops.  Hence  it  often  results  that  a shop  paper  will  contain  a lot 
of  office  notes  and  give  the  impression  that  the  paper  is  an  office 
paper  and  is  written  in  the  interest  of  the  office  employees  more  or 
less.  This  should  be  watched  carefully  and  every  effort  made  to 
publish  a paper  which  will  interest  everybody,  especially  since  the 
members  of  the  shops  far  out-number  those  in  the  offices.  The  same 
caution  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  pictures  that  are  pub- 
lished.” 

Some  firms  are  so  desirous  of  employee  contributions  that  they 
offer  monetary  inducements.  Twenty-one  give  rewards  for  suitable 
articles;  17,  for  photographs;  16,  for  suggestions;  and  13,  for  car- 
toons. Thirteen  firms  print  these  articles  as  written,  124  firms  re- 
draft them ; and  no  firm  among  those  reporting,  returns  the  article 
to  the  employee  to  polish.  Eighty-seven  finns  publish  cartoons  as 
submitted  while  36  redraw  them. 

CONTENT  OF  PLANT  PAPER. 

Company  policies,  in  the  opinion  of  28  firms  (30%  of  the  92  re- 
porting) should  constitute  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  content 
of  a plaxxt  paper,  fifteen  firms  devote  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  while 
fourteen  firms  consider  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  allow 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  Stated  more  briefly,  slightly  more 
than  half  the  firms  would  give  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  space 
to  company  policy  and  one-fourth  would  give  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  company  policy  is  not  the  criter 
ion  of  the  effectiveness  of  having  the  company’s  policy  adequately 
presented  to  the  employees.  A very  brief  editorial,  if  written  over 
the  signature  of  the  proper  persoix  may  be  adequate,  i.  e.  matters  of 
company  policy  sometimes  occupy  very  little  book  space.  Disclaiming 
any  responsibility  for  the  publication  does  not  indicate  a more  demo- 
cratic spirit  nor  lessen  the  danger  of  a too  patronizing  tone.  A 
sfiitment  such  as,  “The  firm  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  articles 
appearing  in  these  columns  as  they  assume  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment and  do  not  see  the  paper  until  printed” — is  merely  begging  the 
question.  Fi’equently  the  editor  is  not  to  blame  for  this  lack  of 
policy  nor  always  for  his  wishy-washy  editorials.  He,  poor  fellow, 
must  balance  himself  on  the  fence  so  that  he  offends  neither  employer 
nor  employee.  Some  editorials  and  articles  should  be  written  by  the 
executives  of  the  company  in  accordance  with  a well  defined  labor 
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policy.  If  these  are  authoritative  and  unwavering,  the  amount  of 
space  they  occupy  is  of  little  importance.  If  the  editor  and  his  staff 
are  not  informed  of  the  policy  of  the  company,  if  the  editor  must 
avoid  all  subjects  in  which  the  employee  has  the  most  vital  interest 
such  as  continuous  employment,  wages,  etc.,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
columns  ai*e  filled  with  the  so  called  inspirational  articles  lifted  from 
other  magazines?  Signed  articles  by  a member  of  the  management 
would  give  a sincerity  as  well  as  a labor  policy  to  the  paper. 

During  this  present  depression  there  seems  indeed  to  be  a general 
tendency  for  the  management  to  take  the  employees  into  its  confi- 
dence. Many  executives  have  attempted  to  explain  the  need  for 
retrenchment.  Economic  questions  are  freely  discussed,  diagrams 
and  charts  are  introduced,  showing  how  the  company  spends  each 
dollar  received,  how  many  cents  go  to  labor,  how  much  to  the  stock- 
holders, how  much  for  raw  material.  Bo  far  so  good,  provided  the 
management  realizes  that  they  are  educating  their  employees  so  that 
in  more  prosperous  times  they  will  expect  the  same  confidence. 

EDUCATIONAL  ARTICLES. 

Educational  articles  should  constitute  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  content  of  a plant  in  the  opinion  of  more  than  a third  of  the 
firms  reporting.  The  next  largest  number  of  reports  give  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  as  the  correct  proportion  for  educational  articles. 
Despite  the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  educational  matters, 
most  plant  papers  are  failing  by  their  lack  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram. The  most  pressing  subject  before  America  to-day  is  that  of 
adult  education.  Here  the  plant  papers  should  have  an  inestimable 
opportunity,  which  few  editors  grasp.  The  editor  should  aim  not 
merely  to  have  the  articles  in  his  own  paper  l’ead;  he  could  assume 
Ah  at  a small  group  at  least  would  be  interested  in  reading  from  other 
publications,  especially  if  their  attention  were  directed  toward  valu- 
able articles.  Even  a short  list  in  each  issue  of  the  pertinent  ma- 
terial in  trade  papers  would  assist  the  workmen.  Many  foremen 
complain  that  the  plant  paper  is  not  in  any  way  written  for  them. 
There  are  also  some  prospective  foremen  in  the  shop.  The  complaint 
comes  from  men  in  the  shop  that  the  paper  seems  to  be  written  for 
grammar  school  children  and  talks  down. 

Besides  losing  an  opportunity  to  foster  technical  education  by 
directing  the  reading  of  the  employees,  the  editor  misses  a chance 
to  orient  the  worker  in  the  industry  and  the  industry  in  the  trade,  by 
a too  closely  restricted*  view  of  his  own  plant.  Nearly  all  papers 
print  pictures  of  “our  first  building,”  where  “we  began  in  1880”  and 
the  use  of  the  product,  but  very  few  tell  of  the  relation  of  various 
processes  to  the  finished  article  and  the  place  that  the  plant  occupies 
in  the  particular  trade.  From  the  growth  of  raw  material  through 
all  the  stages  of  manufacture  until  the  article  reaches  the  ultimate 
consumer  lies  a wealth  of  material  for  good  articles.  Many  workers 
would  enjoy  having  their  particular  task  related  to  the  whole  indus- 
try, instead  of  viewing  merely  their  own  contribution  to  it.  The 
editors  of  trade  union  journals  have  sensed  this  fact  as  is  seen  in 
the  type  of  article  in  THE  I’ALETTE  AND  GRAVER  such  as  “The 
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Making  of  an  Etching”,  “A  Glimpse  into  the  Future  of  Bank  Note 
Engraving”,  and  “Future  of  Steel  Engraving”,  the  last  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Employers’  Association.  In  addition  to  pub- 
lishing these  good  technical  articles  some  trade  union  papers  enter- 
tain requests  for  reading  lists  on  special  problems. 

These  editors  are  realizing  their  own  opportunity  and  are  not  blind 
to  that  of  plant  paper  editors.  Their  chief  criticism  of  plant  papers 
is  that  no  opportunity  is  given  to  discuss  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  parties  concerned.  In  reply  to  the  question,  how  can 
plant  publications  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  employees,  the  follow- 
ing answers  from  trade  union  journals  are  given: 

“The  publications  in  question  are  of  educational  value,  although 
very  often  they  attempt  to  prevent  the  employees  from  reading 
labor  papers  or  other  literature  that  may  create  a desire  to 
organize  the  employees.” 

“By  containing  information  about  the  product;  By  instil- 
ling a spirit  of  co-operation  dwelling  upon  efficiency  of  employee 
which  in  turn  will  have  a tendency  to  make  a better  product, 
which  will  enable  the  employer  to  compete  with  other  manufac- 
turers.. By  manufacturing  a better  product  it  will  create  a sale 
for  same  which  will  create  more  employment  and  sales,.” 

“By  restricting  its  columns  to  matters  appertaining  to  the 
particular  kind  of  work  done  in  a plant  and  publishing  articles 
and  advice  on  the  necessity  of  learning  the  language  of  tie 
country.  The  tirst  may  prove  of  value  both  to  employee  and 
employer  and  the  second  make  better  citizens  of  the  foi’eigners. 
If  union  matters  are  discussed  in  such  a publication  it  would 
naturally  be  narrow.  A worker  can  get  a better  view  of  union 
matters  from  a publication  that  treats,  on  union  matters  covering 
the  entire  trade.” 

“Employees  should  be  allowed  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  policy  of  the  publications  and  through  shop  committees  to  be 
selected  indiscriminately  by  the  employees  themselves  and  the 
selection  of  the  employees  not  to  be  dictated  in  any  manner  by 
the  plant  managers  or  officers. 

During  the  war,  plant  publications  were  of  some  advantage  in 
stimulating  production  and  in  creating  good  feeling  among 
the  different  departments  and  quite  often  were  of  trade  interest 
to  the  several  trades  employed  in  different  plants.” 

“The  publications  can  be  of  immense  value  to  employees  if  they 
would  teach  them  two  or  three  very  important  things,  a desire  to 
become  real  skilled  workers,  to  acquire  a working  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  this  country,  and  last  but  most  important  in  our 
judgment,  to  become  real  Americans”. 

SAFETY  AND  HEALTH. 

Thirty-three  firms  (36%)  think  Safety  and  Health  should  furnish 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  subject  matter.  The  tangible 
results  of  safety  campaigns  are  evidenced  in  the  following  reports: 

“We  believe  the  plant  paper  played  a great  part  in  helping  to  reduce 
accidents  41%  during  1920.” 
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‘CA  recently  organized  safety  committee  is  a direct  result.” 

“By  use  of  statistics  showing  percentages  of  eye  accidents 
to  total  accidents  by  departments,  we  have  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  employees  to  .use  goggles  on  dangerous  grinding  and 
turning.” 

Specific  methods  of  attaining  these  result  are  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  USE  OF  PLANT  PAPER 
IN  DECREASING  ACCIDENTS. 


METHOI )S  USED  : 

Corporations 

Reporting 

Number 

Percent 

1.  Successful  “Accident  Campaigns” 
conducted  through  the  paper 

33 

71.7 

2.  Interdepartmental  contests  * 

8 

17.3 

3.  Safety  articles  written  by  plant 
physician  (2),  Safety  Engineer  (1) 
Superintendent  of  Safety  (1),  or 
Accident  Prevention  Committee  (1) 

5 

11.0 

TOTAL 

46 

100.0 

Excellent  results  are  reported  in  more  intangible  ways  than 
actually  reducing  the  number  of  accidentsi. 

“Health  articles  stimulated  application  for  athletic  association 
membership.” 

“Our  health  articles  were  largely  read  and  discussed  and  other 
papers  frequently  republished  them.” 

ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE. 

The  result  of  a campaign  against  waste  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  plant  paper  are  mentioned  in  some  reports,  as: 

“A  decrease  of  60  to  75%  in  errors  in  cashiering  and  inspect- 
ing departmentsi  due  to  figures  printed  monthly  in  our  magazine.” 
The  specific  methods  used  in  some  instances,  are. 

“By  giving  quantity  of  any  material  (say  paper)  used  in  th° 
plant  year  and  showing  how  much  this  would  be  increased  if 
each  person  in  the  plant  wasted  a sheet  a day.” 

*Spceific  methods  mentioned  in  addition  to  articles  are: — (a)  publishing  accid- 
ent. records  by  departments,  often  comparing  with  average  for  the  whole  plant:  (h) 
reproducing  graphic  charts,  often  making  comparisons;  and  (c)  use  of  puzzle 
pictures”,  cartoons  and  photographs  of  safety  devices. 
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“Articles  on  wasteful  methods  have  brought  excellent  results: 
articles  on  improved  finish  of  castings,  have  aroused  much  interest 
and  results  have  been  noted.” 

“Waste  in  one  department  was  decreased  by  getting  the  depart- 
ment foreman  to  write  an  editorial  on  the  subject.” 

“An  occasional  article  on  waste,  using  comparison  method.” 

“Waste  of  supplies  and  of  time  have  been  campaigned  in  the 
magazine  supplemented  by  mass  meetings.  These  have  brought 
about  definite  results.” 

“Articles  by  management  and  employees  point  out  cures  for 
cutting  waste  of  time  and  material.” 

HOME  NEWS. 

The  value  of  home  news  in  the  paper  depends  in  a large  part  upon 
the  community.  If  the  plant  is  located  in  an  isolated  area  where 
there  are  no  other  publications  at  all,  community  and  home  news  play 
a much  more  significant  part  than  in  a paper  published  in  a large 
industrial  center.  Possibly,  this  fact  accounts  in  a measure  for  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  home  news,  in  various  papers.  Sixteen 
firms  give  no  space  to  home  news,  sixteen  firms  allow  five  to  ten 
percent  and  twenty-five  firms  think  home  news  should  constitute 
from  ten  to  fifteen  percent.  In  many  of  the  papers  the  home  page  is 
too  obviously  a copy  of  what  is  done  better  by  magazines  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  type  of  news.  No  distinction  is  made  in  this 
“Feminine  Page”  as  to  whether  the  appeal  is  to  women  employees  of 
the  organization  or  to  women  in  the  home.  If  there  are  women  in 
the  plant,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  interested  in  the 
whole  magazine,  athletics,  plant  news,  etc.  One  would  think  by  the 
way  Hallowe’en  parties  and  picnics  are  featured  that  the  American 
workman  has  no  home  ideals  and  the  foreign  workman  nothing  upon 
which  to  graft  our  so  called  American  standards.  The . foreign 
workers  love  their  country  for  its  art,  its  architecture,  its  tradition 
and  its  history.  There  is  something  in  the  beginnings  of  early  Amer- 
ican life  besides  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
published  serially.  How  many  Feminine  pages  and  Americanization 
programs  have  ever  supplemented  each  other  by  showing  good  models 
of  early  American  furniture  and  architecture.  Cocheco  Chats  carries 
on  its  cover  page  a fine  old  New  England  doorway,  in  this  particular 
case  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  firm.  It  suggests  how  interest  might 
be  aroused  by  the  judicious  use  of  colonial  and  early  American  art. 

AIM  AND  VALUE. 

The  aim  of  the  plant  paper  so  determines  the  benefit  derived  from  it 
that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  the  greatest  value  of  the  paper  apart 
from  the  stated  aim. 
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4 

STATEMENT  OF  AIM 

Corporations 

Reporting* 

Number 

Percent 

1.  To  promote  better  industrial  relations  with  a 
view  to  increased  efficiency  of  worker,  reduc- 
tion in  labor  turnover,  or  both.  ** 

96 

60. 

2.  To  furnish  a medium  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas  between  employees  and  management, 
with  implication  of  a definite  human  interest 
in  the  employee.  *** 

32 

20. 

3.  To  coordinate  and  weld  together  separated 
elements,  (department,  branches,  men  and 
management,  etc.)  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficiency. 

12 

8. 

4.  To  stimulate  sales  (by  advertising)  and  to 
increase  production 

9 

5. 

5.  To  promote  safety  and  health 

5 

3. 

6.  To  furnish  a means  of  giving  instructions  and 
notices  to  employees,  i.e.  a substitute  for 
bulletins. 

3 

2. 

7.  To  educate  employees  in  the  industry  by  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  business. 

3 

2. 

TOTAL 

160 

100.0 

As  about  sixty  percent  give  their  aim  “To  promote  better  indus- 
trial relations  with  a view  to  increased  efficiency  of  worker,  reduc- 
tion in  labor  turnover  or  both”  it  is  but  natural  that  about  the  same 
percentage  should  give  as  their  greatest  value  “Promoting  better 
industrial  relations  with  a view  to  increased  efficiency  of  worker, 
reduction  in  labor  turnover,  or  both.”  A grouping  where  more  than 
half  the  answers  fall  under  this  indefinite  heading  is  really  disap- 
pointing. Until  we  are  willing  to  formulate  and  to  state  more  con- 
cretely both  the  value  and  the  purpose  there  is  bound  to  be  some  skep- 
ticism as  to  results.  There  is  too  much  dealing  in  abstract  concep- 
tion and  glittering  generalities  in  both  purpose  and  value.  An  ex- 
ample of  a definite  goal  simply  stated  is  in  the  Kodak  magazine. 

*Eight  corporations  do  not  state  the  aim  of  their  publications. 

**i.e.,  by  explaining  company  policies  and  activities  to  employees  and  by  appealing  to  their 
pride  in  and  loyalty  to  the  company. 

***i.e.,  interested  in  furnishing  to  employees  news,  entertainment,  and*  opportunity  for  self- 
development. 
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“Its  (the  magazine’s)  mission  will  be  to  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  the  company  and  to  further  our  mutual 
interests  in  every  possible  way.” 

There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  the  use  of  the  plant 
paper  to  increase  production.  Nine  firms  give  as  their  aim  to  stim- 
ulate sales  and  production  and  twenty-nine  have  cited  instances  of 
increase  in  production  due  to  the  influence  of  the  plant  paper.  Four- 
teen corporations  report  they  have  made  a study  of  records  before 
and  after  featuring  a department  in  their  plant  paper.  Some  editors, 
however,  consider  the  question  concerning  the  effect  of  the  plant 
paper  upon  production  too  materialistic.  Quoting  vebatim  one  said: 

“Whatever  makes  for  better  men,  a more  satisfied  worker,  goes  to- 
ward a better  production,  and  specific  instances  must  not  be  expected. 
We  don’t  with  mathematical  precision  measure  the  depth  of  mother 
love,  nor  by  the  chemist’s  methods  determine  the  fineness  of  a baby’s 
kiss.” 

“If  you  throw  a rope  to  a drowning  man  and  pull  him  ashore,  the 
effect  is  seen;  if  with  a wheel  barrow  you  transfer  a pile  of  bricks 
from  one  point  to  another  the  effect  is  obvious;  but  the  subtle  inffu 
ence  of  a paper  is  written  in  the  hearts,  of  men.” 

“We  look  upon  the  publication  as  we  do  upon  water  and  light.” 
These  methods  of  getting  results  make  one  think  of  the  sign  in  the 
Advertising  Men’s  Club,  New  York — “To  take  out  a book,  apply  at 
cigar  counter.” 

The  answers  concerning  the  greatest  value  of  the  paper  add  little 
that  is  not  presented  in  the  table  of  the  aim  of  plant  publications. 
The  summary  is,  however,  submitted  for  comparative  purposes. 


CHARACTER  OF  REPLY 

Corporations 

Reporting* 

Number 

Percent 

1.  Promoting  better  industrial  relations  with  a 

view  to  increased  efficiency  of  worker,  reduc- 
tion in  labor  turnover,  or  both. 

2.  Furnishing  a medium  for  exchange  of  ideas 
for  employees  and  management,  with  implica- 
tion of  a definite  human  interest  in  the  em- 
ployee. 

87 

59.2 

23 

1 5.  f 

3.  Coordinating  and  welding  together  separated 
elements  (departments,  branches,  men  and 
management,  etc.)  for  the  sake  of  greater 
efficiency. 

10 

6.8 

4.  Educating  employees  in  the  industry  by  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  business. 

9 

6.2 

io.  Promoting  health  and  safety,  especially  by  de- 
creasing accidents. 

7 

4.7 

<0.  Furnishing  a means  of  giving  instructions  and 
notices  to  employees  i.e.  a substitute  for 
bulletins. 

G 

4.0 

7.  Stimulation  of  sales  (by  advertising)  and  in- 
creasing production. 

5 

3.4 

TOTAL 

147 

100.0 

*Twenty-one  of  the  168  corporations  returning  schedules  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  greatest 
value  of  a plant  paper. 
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In  evaluating  tlie  paper  the  material  submitted  from  another 
source  than  our  investigation  will  be  of  interest  in  showing  the  type 
of  article  considered  of  most  value  and  the  reasons  why  these  types 
of  articles  are  of  value.  These  tables  are  based  merely  upon  opinions 
much  of  which  is  presupposition  and  bias.  They  do,  however,  re- 
present the  comment  and  in  many  cases  the  experience  of  editors. 
A caution  is  merely  given  lest  it  be  assumed  that  they  were  secured 
by  actual  experimentation. 


TYPE  OF  ARTICLE  OF  MOST  VALUE 

Corporations 

Reporting 

Number 

Percent 

1.  Personalsi  (67);  factory  news  (42)  and  em- 
ployee contributions  (2)  because  of  personal 
appeal  to  employees. 

111 

40.9 

Educational  articles  about  business,  general 
(63)  and  specific  (16). 

79 

29.1 

3.  Articles  and  editorials  designed  to  win  co- 
operation of  employees. 

42 

15.5 

4.  Articles  on  safety  (19)  and  health  (2). 

21 

7.8 

5.  Human  interest  stories  and  articles  (9)  and 
stories  of  employee  achievements  (9). 

18 

6.7 

TOTAL 

271 

100.0 

REASONS  WHY  ARTICLES  IN  PRECEDING  TABLE  ARE 

OF  VALUE. 


REASONS 

Corporations 

Reporting* 

Number 

Percent 

1 . Create  I nterest. 

52 

27.8 

2.  Employees  Reached  by  Appeal  to  Personal 

Vanity. 

33 

17.7' 

3.  Educational  Value. 

28 

14.9) 

4.  Aid  Cooperation  and  Plant  Morale. 

26 

13.9) 

5.  Tangible  Results  Attained. 

21 

11.3: 

6.  Stimulate  Production. 

15 

8.0) 

7.  “What  Employees  Want.” 

6 

3.2 

8.  “Needed.” 

6 

3.2 

TOTAL  : 

187  : 

100.0 

: Eighty -four  of  the  271  reports  included  in  the  preceding  table  fail  to  give  reason?  why  type?* 
of  articles  mentioned  are  of  most  value. 
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Our  own  investigation  asked  if  the  effect  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  plant  magazine  had  been  observed  in  specific  cases,  and  received, 
the  replies  which  appear  in  the  following  table: 


: Times  Reported 

EFFECT  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN*  — 

: Number  Percent 


1.  Reduction  of  Accidents. 

17 

19.5 

2.  Employees’  enjoyment  of  general  plant  news, 
especially  jokes  and  personals  (11),  and  their 
greater  interest  in  their  work  (3). 

14 

16.1 

3.  Increase  in  health  and  community  activities. 

12 

13.9 

0 

4.  Improved  morale  of  employees. 

12 

13.9 

5.  Educational  advantage  to  employees  by  in 
spiring  them  to  take  courses  of  instruction 
(6),  to  make  greater  use  of  libraries.  (2)  and 
to  write  articles  for  the  paper  about  their 
work  (3).. 

11 

12.6 

6.  Suggestions  and  articles  from  employees. 

7 

8.0 

7.  Increase  in  production  (3)  or  in  business 
through  advertising  (3). 

6 

6.9 

8.  More  efficient  operation. 

5 

5.7 

9.  Increase  in  membership  of  Mutual  Benefit 
Association. 

3 

• 

• 

3.4 

• 

• 

TOTAL 

87 

100.0 

Class  “1” — some  of  these  reports  are — “marked  reduction  in 
casualties  after  editorial  on  Safety  ;”  “Articles  on  Safety  have  been 
invaluable  in  the  period  of  high  production;”  “Wonderful  results 
with  safety,  accidents  now  very  rare;  improvement  in  accident  re- 
cord almost  entirely  due  to  work  in  plant  paper;”  “Accidents 
greatly  reduced.” 

Class  “4” — the  following  four  reports  are  included  here — “reduc- 
tion in  labor  turnover”  (2),  “in  absenteeism”  (1),  and  “ in  tardiness” 

(1). 

Class  “6” — four  of  these  say  “resulting  in  improved  methods  of 
manufacture.” 

Class  “8” — two  of  these  reports  add  the  following — “By  giving  a 
better  idea  of  service”  and  “a  resultant  waste  elimination  saving 
thousands  of  dollars. 


*tteports  of  62  Corporations. 
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According  to  many  firms  the  plant  magazine  justifies  itself  as  the 
medium  of  the  Shop  Committees,  Mutual  Benefit  Associations,  and 
Employees  Thrift  Clubs.  Athletic  and  all  employee  activities  succeed 
better  with  a publicity  organ.  Health  and  Educational  campaigns 
are  made  materially  more  effective.  In  giving  information  about 
the  business  some  of  the  cost  of  the  paper  would  be  spent  in  bulletins 
which  are  unnecesary  with  an  employee  publication.  Even  the  de- 
pression finds  its  own  special  need  for  it: 

lCWe  began  practising  strict  economy  last  fall.  Nobody 
now  leaves  even  an  electric  bulb  burning  unnecessarily  and 
our  overhead  has  decreased  to  a marked  degree.” 

“The  paper  was  suspended  as  part  of  retrenchment  policy 
Sept.  1920;  suggestions  have  gradually  dropped  off  since 
then.  A suggestion  system  can  hardly  be  permanent  without 
same  publicity  medium.” 

“Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  sending  paper  to  laid  off 
employees  during  ^depression.” 

The  opinion  of  shop  men  and  the  comments  of  editors  of  trade 
union  papers  direct  the  way  to  one  method  of  constructive  work 
which  is  up  to  the  editors  of  the  house  organ — determine  upon  an 
educational  policy  and  follow  it.  If  an  interest  in  general  reading 
is  stimulated,  much  will  be  accomplished.  American  industry  cannot 
continue  to  issue  plant  papers  unless  an  educational  purpose  per- 
vades the  work. 

The  investigation  shows  that  a plant  paper  is  part  of  a whole  in- 
dustrial relations  program.  The  number  of  plant  organs  which  are 
ceasing  publication  during  the  present  crisis  discredit  neither  indus- 
trial relations  activities  nor  plant  paper.  Our  curve  shows  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  a period  of  depression  has  in  every  instance 
affected  plant  papers.  If  one  could  plot  with  this  curve  the  number 
of  technical  engineers  in  industry,  he  would  find  that  the  changes 
followed  the  same  general  trend.  It  would  hardly  be  claimed  that 
the  dropping  of  chemists  during  a depression  discredits  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  science  to  industry.  What  really  happens  is  that  in 
any  period  of  retrenchment  strict  utility  from  an  immediate  produc- 
tion stand  point  is  the  only  criterion  of  what  is  indispensable.  The 
employee  publication  is  the  instrument  of  a long  run  Personnel  Pro- 
gram which  is  in  turn  the  expression  of  the  economic  policy  of  the 
firm.  Unless  the  latter  is  sincere  and  consistent  the  paper  cannot 
“build  up  moral  of  factory  and  office.”  The  narrow  economic  and 
social  philosophy  of  some  papers  is  discrediting  the  sincere  work  of 
many  others.  For  instance,  if  the  papers  are  serious  in  an  aim  to 
“create  a desire  for  the  son  to  follow  the  father.”  the  aim  is  not  only 
socially  wrong  but  out  of  harmony  with  American  ideals. 
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MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  IN  INDUSTRY  SESSION. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  Oct.  27,  1921. 

Hall  of  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 


Col.  Edward  Martin,  Presiding. 


(a)  Plan  for  Industrial  Medical  Clinics,  Dr.  Mervyn  Ross  Taylor, 

Bell  Telephone  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania 

(b)  The  Doctor  an  Educator  and  Promoter  of  Efficiency,  Dr.  W. 

Seymour  White,  Evanston,  111. 

(c)  The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Industrial  Cripple.  (Illustrated 

with  Lantern  Slides  and  Motion  Pictures)  General  Lewis 
T.  Bryant,  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY:  If  the 
success  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  would  have  been  as 
successful  as  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering,  I can  assure 
my  hearers  that  it  has  been  a wonderful  institution.  During  Dr. 
Patterson’s  term  of  office  he  has  had  twelve  or  thirteen  conferences 
of  the  industrial  physicians  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  in  the  Union.  This  will  be  in  line  of  the  many  that  he  has 
had  and  I trust  that  this  will  be  equally  as  good  and  as  instructive 
as  the  others  have  been.  During  Governor  Sproul’s  administration 
in  his  cabinet  we  have  had  cooperation  of  each  department  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  remarkable  all  over  the  country.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  Colonel  Martin,  has  done  much  to  make  this  pos- 
sible, ever  willing,  never  too  tired,  always  suggesting  something 
worth  while  and  today  he  will  have  charge  of  this  meeting,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  indeed  in  presenting  Colonel  Edward  Martin, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  In  the  first  place,  I am  going  to  ask  you  all 
to  come  down  nearer  the  front,  partly  for  my  own  sake,  that  I may 
behold  you  and  it  seems  a little  more  friendly,  and  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  shall  speak  to  you.  It  is  not  easy  to  hear  in 
the  back  of  the  hall.  Those  who  want  to  escape  can  do  so,  but  please 
come  down  to  these  front  seats.  In  the  second  place  an  explanation 
and  excuse  for  my  occupying  temporarily  this  honorable  position  as 
your  Chairman.  All  the  heads  of  departments  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I think  I may  say  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  are  united  in  ideals, 
united  in  purpose,  united  in  action,  and  close  personal  friends,  which 
means  team  work  and  is  a sign  and  token  to  you  that  it  is  true  I 
think  your  Commissioner  has  asked  his  various  colleagues  to  preside 
over  these  meetings.  So  bear  with  my  imperfections,  because  it 
represents  on  his  part  an  ideal,  an  act  of  friendliness. 

The  first,  paper  of  the  meeting  on  the  program  is  Plan  for  Indus- 
trial Medical  Clinics  by  Dr.  Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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A PLAN  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CLINICS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr.  Mervyn  Ross  Taylor. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  work  of  “Health  Supervision”  in  industry 
can  long  continue  his  efforts  without  coming  to  a realization  of  the 
tremendous  economic  value  accrued  from  efficient  health  and  accident 
prevention  and  the  early  and  proper  treatment  of  wounds  and  in- 
juries. But  what  is  going  on  along  these  iines  in  one  plant  is  not 
what  is  occurring  in  other  plants  not  equipped  with  an  efficient  med- 
ical .department. 

If  one  studies  the  conditions  existing,  he  will  soon  find  a condition 
of  affairs  pernicious  to  both  employee  and  employer  alike,  some  of 
which  are  the  following: — 

(1)  That  there  are  an  appalling  number  of  cases  of  septic  infec- 
tion arising  in  wounds  as  a result  of  improper  surgical  care  and 
treatment  of  industrial  injuries. 

(2)  That  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employer  not 
to  furnish  adequate  medical  and  surgical  attention  to  injured  employ- 
ees and  to  shift  their  obligations  to  the  insurance  carriers. 

(3)  That  the  general  hospitals  cannot,  for  reasons  later  to  be  dis- 
cussed, treat  satisfactorily  all  types  of  injuries  occuring  in  industry, 
nor  can  they  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  many  complicated 
medical  derangements,  affecting  and  hampering  the  workers  at  a 
cost  within  reach  of  the  average  employee  and  procure  lasting  re- 
sults in  the  quickest  possible  time. 

(4)  That  maladjustments,  loss  of  time  and  money  occur  because 
of  failure  to  obtain  proper  and  early  treatment. 

(5)  That  in  Philadelphia,  in  1919,  there  were  255  fatal  accidents, 
3156  minor  accidents ; wage  loss  through  accidents  amounted  to  $8,- 
756,697  and  the  compensation  paid  was  $10,982,836  for. the  entire 
state. 

We  find  that  physicians  doing  industrial  work  are  generally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  hospital  service  available  for  cases  originating  in 
industries  and  business  concerns  and  have  the  impression  that  the 
service  provided  by  the  hospitals  is  somewhat  inadequate  and  too 
impersonal.  The  dissatisfaction  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a number 
of  conditions,  for  example,  certain  employees  become  incapacitated 
through  injury  or  disease,  and  failure  to  return  these  men  to  the  in- 
dustries as  soon  as  possible,  involves  appreciable  losses  on  the  part 
of  the  industry. 

The  hospital  surgeon  in  dealing  with  injury  is  apt  to  only  regard 
the  technical  surgical  problems  involved  and  the  ultimate  perfect 
result.  The  time  element  does  not  enter  as  strongly  as  it  should  into 
his  treatment. 

The  plant  owners  and  the  industrial  physicians  would  like  to  ob- 
tain the  finest  surgical  and  medical  attention  available,  but  under  the 
present  hospital  system,  such  service  is  not  possible  because  of  the 
great  pressure  of  work  under  which  the  hospital  physicians  are  labor- 
ing, and  they  feel  that  they  cannot  in  justice  to  themselves  and  to 
their  hospitals  devote  a disproportionate  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion to  cases  originating  in  industries  merely  because  of  this  fact. 

Furthermore,  the  industrial  physicians  of  the  larger  plants  and 
the  managers  of  the  smaller  plants  which  have  no  industrial  medi- 
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erne  departments  are  frequently  at  a loss  to  know  to  which  doctors 
of  the  various  hospitals  to  refer  certain  types  of  cares,  since  no  def- 
inite information  is  available  on  this  subject.  Further,  because  of 
the  shifting  sendee  in  the  accident  wards,  emergency  rooms  and  dis- 
pensaries, the  industrial  accident  or  sickness  cases  are  often  treated 
by  different  doctors  at  each  visit,  which  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

_ General  hospitals  show  a reluctance  to  furnish  adequate  informa- 
tion on  cases  to  the  industrial  physician::.  Thus  hampering  the 
industries  in  obtaining  information  as  a basis  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions for  appropriation  of  money  for  disability  benefits,  etc. 

Moreover,  there  are  thousands  of  workers  in  industry  who  are 
hampered  by  reason  of  physical  defects,  most  of  which  are  correct- 
able, but  when  allowed  to  exist,  seriously  affect  their  efficiency  and 
may  increase  their  liability  to  accidents. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  any  way,  to  discredit  the  efficiency  and 
public  good  which  the  general  hospitals  are  doing,  but  only  in  so 
far  as  they  apply  directly  to  industry  in  which  case  they  do  not,  and 
probably  never  can  meet  in  all  its  ramifications  .the  exacting  modern 
industrial  medical  requirements. 

Briefly,  my  plan  provides  for  a central  clinic  or  industrial  hos- 
pital with  organized  departments  in  the  various  specialties  and  these 
to  be  equipped  with  every  means  of  diagnostic  facilities,  also  branch 
or  outlying  clinics  to  be  located  in  the  industrial  centers  in  Phila- 
delphia; each  outlying  clinic  to  serve  the  industries  in  that  par- 
ticular zone.  We  will  provide  for  the  teaching  of  first  aid  in  all 
industries  and  rely  upon  the  first  aid  workers  to  send  the  injured  to 
the  district  clinic. 

By  having  stich  a system,  the  industry  and  the  employee  alike, 
would  benefit  by  the  advice  and  corrective  treatment.  The  immed- 
iate results  in  the  improvement  in  the  health  of  a body  of  workers 
are  shown  in  the  elimination  of  the  employer’s  losses  which  come 
from  such  causes,  which  causes  are  obvious  when  we  realize  the  vic- 
ious circle  of  cause  and  effect,  and  further,  when  we  consider  the 
effect  of  ill  health  on  the  quantity  of  production ; ill  health  and  its 
relationship  to  ill  will ; ill  health  and  financial  loss  to  the  employer. 
The  whole  scheme  would  give  to  all  industries  alike,  the  advantage 
that  a few  now  enjoy,  “health  supervision”  and  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  workers  the  means  of  having  the  best  surgical  treatment 
available,  and  a means  of  exhaustive  study  and  diagnosis  in  med- 
ical conditions  which  the  average  worker  cannot  now  afford  unless 
he  wishes  to  accept  it  as  charity.  In  this  scheme,  the  employee 
would  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  not  the  recipient  of  charity,  but  of 
a service  which  is  carried  on  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  liis  employer 
as  for  himself. 

The  industrial  clinic  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  industries 
having  medical  departments  as  few  are  well  enough  equipped  with  all 
means  for  modern  diagnosis,  i.  e.,  x-ray,  laboratory  tests,  chemical 
analysis  of  excreta,  etc. 

It  would  banish  the  pernicious  tendency  now  existent  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  of  delegating  to  the  insurance  carrier  the  furnish- 
ing of  surgical  service  in  compensable  injuries,  and  give  to  the  em- 
ployee the  best  medical  talent  procurable  with  an  attached  personal 
interest  which  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  its  psychology. 
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It  would  further  develop  by  its  cooperation  with  all  types  of  in- 
dustry a means  of  opening  up  a new  field  of  research.  I refer  to 
studies  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  certain  occupations  on  health. 
The  frequency  of  morbidity  and  mortality  from  certain  common  dis- 
eases among  certain  groups  of  operatives.  The  effects  of  the  general 
stress  of  industry,  the  speeding  up,  the  monotony,  the  general  fatigue, 
effects,  upon  all  of  which  we  know  but  very  little. 

The  plan  aims  to  avoid  conflict  or  competition  with  the  local 
practitioners  restricting  the  medical  features  of  the  clinics  in  all 
ambulatory  cases  to  emergency  treatment  only  and  diagnostic  work ; 
and  reporting  the  physical  findings  of  the  sick  employee  to  the  pri- 
vate physician  and  cooperating  with  him  in  means  of  treatment,  etc. 
In  other  words,  give  him  the  benefit  of  all  expert  knowledge  and 
equipment  which  we  possess  for  the  three  fold  benefit  of  patient,  em- 
ployer and  private  physician. 

ft  would  give  the  private  physician  in  complicated  medical  condi- 
tions affecting  our  workers  a means  of  obtaining  information  by  the 
most  modern  niethods  of  diagnosis,  i.  e.,  x-ray,  laboratory  investiga- 
tions, etc.,  so  that  they  may  obtan  a surer  and  more  rapid  means 
of  obtaining  results. 

My  aim  then  is  to  set  up  a system  of  health  supervision  for  all 
industries  in  Philadelphia.  To  eradicate  the  evils  mentioned  and 
their  vicious  consequences  and  to  give  to  the  masses  of  our  workers 
a service  which  will  be  a full  realization  of  their  needs  and  after 
studying  the  problem  from  every  angle  and  finally  having  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lenders  of  industry 
and  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Industrial  Medicine,  I submit 
the  plan  for  your  consideration. 

OUTLINE  OF  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CLINICS  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I PURPOSES. 

A.  To  remedy  the  present  system  of  lack  of  adequate  surgical 

supervision  and  care  to  the  injured  industrial  worker. 

B.  To  insure  against  septic  infection  in  wounds  by  efficient 

surgical  treatment  aiming  to  eliminate  the  now  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  cases  of  septic  infection  oceuring  in  wounds 
as  a result  of  delay  or  improper  treatment. 

C.  To  teach  first  aid  to  groups  of  employees  in  every  industry. 

D.  To  develop  and  strengthen  the  technique  of  the  medical  care 

of  industrial  diseases,  accident  cases  and  other  maladjust- 
ments peculiar  to  industries. 

E.  To  remedy  the  present  system  of  hospital  service,  which  has 

been  too  inadequate  and  impersonal,  thereby  having 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  industrial  physicians,  employ- 
ers and  workmen,  prejudices  and  lack  of  faith. 

F.  To  stimulate  the  interest  of  employers  and  managers  and 

industrial  physicians  in  the  expert  diagnosis,  the  careful 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  physical  and  mental 
misfit  in  industries. 
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G.  To  so  expertly  diagnose,  rehabilitate  and  lit  the  workman  to 

his  job  that  maladjustments  will  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

H.  To  work  out  such  a cooperative  scheme  of  clinics  for  the 

whole  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I.  To  cooperate  with  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  author- 

ities of  health  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  all  private  or  semi- 
private health  institutions,  such  as  the  existing  hospitals, 
sanatoria,  dispensaries,  health  promoting  agencies  social 
agencies,  boards  of  health  and  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry. 

J.  Ultimately  to  increase  the  health  assets  of  the  whole  com- 

munity. 

II  ADVANTAGES  OF  SUCH  A SYSTEM  OF  CLINICS. 

A.  Advantages  to  the  Industries. 

(1)  It  will  insure  prompt  and  proper  treatment  of  industrial 

accidents  and  lessen  the  time  loss  through  septic  infec- 
tion. 

(2)  It  will  insure  proper  treatment  of  difficult  and  unusual 

cases  of  physical  ailments. 

(3)  It  will  secure  the  same  results  for  mental  aberations  or 

ailments. 

(4)  It  will  enable  the  workmen  to  be  returned  more  quickly 

to  his  work  and  thereby  save  money. 

(5)  It  will  insure  a more  complete  and  adequate  readjust- 

ment to  the  workmen’s  conditions. 

(G)  It  will  eliminate  superfluous  red  tape  and  procedure, 
lack  of  interest  and  proper  point  of  view,  which  are 
at  present  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  present  method 
of  dealing  with  hospitals  and  private  medical  agencies, 
and  thus  insure  speedier  and  more  effective  results. 

(7)  It  will  decrease  the  number  of  compensable  injuries  and 

reduce  the  employer’s  insurance  premium  by  giving  him 
what  is  known  as  “good  experience.” 

(8)  This  will  make  for  economy  of  time,  of  money  and  of 

effort. 

B.  Advantages  to  the  Employees. 

(1)  It  will  save  him  needless  suffering,  loss  of  time  and  money 

by  giving  him  better  care  of  injuries  when  they  occur. 

(2)  It  will  lessen  the  number  of  industrial  cripples  by  elim- 
inating the  serious  consequences  of  infection  occurring 
in  improperly  treated  wounds. 

In  sickness  and  injury  it  will  save  his  time  by  insuring 
a speedier  and  more  satisfactory  readjustment  and  re- 
turn to  work. 
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(4)  It  will  mean  that  his  capital  health  is  much  more  likely 
to  remain  intact. 

(5)  It  will  mean  direct  supervision  by  those  most  interested 

in  the  employee’s  welfare. 

(6)  The  expedition  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  such  a 

clinic  can  effect  his  rehabilitation  will  have  a marked 
affect  on  his  attitude  toward  work  and  will  make  him 
a more  efficient  workman  and  increase  his  .productive 
power. 

C.  Advantages  to  the  Community  as  a Whole. 

(1)  It  will  insure  scientific  and  adequate  consideration  and 

handling  of  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  health 
of  the  city. 

(2)  It  will  provide  for  effective  cooperation  with  all  the  exist- 

ing health  societies  and  organizations. 

(3)  It  will  help  in  the  general  movement  of  promoting  pre- 

ventive medicine  in  the  city. 

(4)  It  will  render  available  concrete,  scientific,  up-to-date  in- 

formation to  lie  incorporated  in  the  curricula  of  exist- 
ing medical  institutions  of  the  city,  *aiul  also  will  give 
fresh  light  to  existing  individual  practitioners  as  well 
as  the  personnel  of  existing  institutions. 

III.  THE  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CLINICS. 

A.  The  organization  of  a Board  of  Managers  to  consist  of  em- 

ployers, industrial  managers,  employment  and  person- 
nel managers  and  large-visioned  physicians.  No  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  on  the  medical  staff, 
either  paid  or  unpaid,  or  serve  in  any  other  capacity 
which  involves  pecuniary’  compensation. 

B.  The  medical  staff  to  consist  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  and 

also 'chiefs  of  the  various  clinical  divisions  of  the  whole 
organization,  such  as  departments  for  heart  diseases 
venereal  diseases,  occupational  diseases,  mental  hygiene, 
and  others  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

C.  The  system  should  consist  of  a main  or  central  clinic  and 

from  three  to  six  outlying  clinics;  to  be  located  in 
different  industrial  centers  of  the  city,  each  of  these 
to  serve  the  industries  in  their  respective  zones  or 
localities. 

Each  branch  clinic  should  have  one  or  more  surgeons  in 
attendance  during  working  hours,  also  a trained  nurse. 
They  will  examine  and  treat  all  cases  applying  for  treat- 
ment when  properly  referred  by  an  industry,  and  handle 
all  emergency  industrial  accident  cases.  Reports,  his- 
tories and  records  to  be  kept  of  each  case  and  the  same 
to  be  accessible  to  the  industry  employing  the  patient. 
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All  cases  requiring  bed  treatment,  or  when  close  observa- 
tion and  study  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a diagnosis, 
these  cases  are  to  be  referred  to  the  central  clinic. 

1).  The  Cljui'c  Staff. 

(1)  The  director  or  directors. 

(2)  Internes. 

(3)  Nurses. 

(4)  Laboratory  assistance  and  technicians. 

(5)  Clerical  assistants. 

(6)  Janitor  Service. 

E.  Departments  for  the  Central  Clinic. 

(1)  Department  of  Surgery. 

(2)  Department  of  General  Diagnostics  and  Medicine. 

(3)  Department  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

( 4 ) 1 >ental  Hygiene. 

(5)  Diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

(0)  Respiratory  diseases. 

(7)  Nervous  diseases. 

(8)  Venereal  diseases. 

(9)  Cardiac  diseases. 

(10)  * Diseases  of  the  skeletal  system. 

(11)  Diseases  of  the  skin. 

(12)  Diseases  of  the  special  secretory  glands,  both 
ductless  and  others. 

(13)  Psychic  and  mental  aberation,  morbidities  and 
m ala-d  j ustments . 

(14)  Transmissible  diseases — cooperation  with  the  author- 
ities on  epidemiology. 

IV.  THE  LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  CLINICS. 

A.  Determine  the  location  of  the  clinics,  keeping  the  follow- 
ing points  in  mind:- 

(1)  Number  of  plants  where  industrial  hygiene  depart- 
ments exist. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  the  management  of  the  plants  in  re- 
gard to  this  project. 

(3)  The  number  of  patients  which  will  be  referred  to  such 
a clinic. 

(4)  Available  quarters,  the  central  clinic  might  at  first 
be  located  in  an  independent  building  or  might  be 
housed  in  an  existing  hospital,  sanatoria  or  even  some 
industrial  plant. 

P.  The  quarters  of  the  central  clinic  should  provide  the  follow- 
ing facilities  :- 

(1)  Proper  waiting  rooms. 

(2)  Necessary  toilet  and  sanitary  facilities. 

(3)  Operating  rooms. 

(4)  Special  rooms  for  diagnosis  to  suit  work  of  individual 
clinic  departments. 
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(5)  Housing  for  the  staff. 

(6)  Bed  room  for  necessary  number  of  patients. 

(7)  Laboratory  facilities  and  proper  equipment. 

(8)  The  latest  modern  mechanical,  surgical,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  devices  and  facilities. 

C.  The  outlying  clinics  could  be  housed  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a small  building;  three  or  four  rooms  would  be  ample 
accomodation ; 

(1)  Waiting  room. 

(2)  Physicians’  room. 

(3)  Treatment  room. 

V.  FINANCING  OF  THE  PROJECT. 

A.  Determination  of  budget  for  the  clinic,  giving  estimates 

of  cost  of  rent,  equipment,  salaries  and  materials. 

B.  Sources  of  Income. 

The  expenses  for  the  first  year’s  work  might  be  underwrit- 
ten by  ten  or  twenty-five  of  the  larger  plants  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  project. 

C.  The  total  expenses  of  the  institution,  deducting  capital 

charges  but  providing  therein  for  depreciation,  interest 
and  amortization,  shall  be  pro-rated  among  all  plants 
utilizing  the  clinic  on  the  basis  of  a unit  of  service. 

VI.  NEXT  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

A.  Formulate  plan-comprehensively  and  specifically. 

B.  Present  plan  to  half  a dozen  managers  or  industrial  physic- 

ians and  obtain  their  criticism  in  regard  to  it. 

C.  Present  the  final  plan  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

D.  Obtain  statistics  as  to  plants  having  industrial  hygiene 

departments,  number  of  patients  handled  by  each  per 
annum,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  clinic. 

E.  Formulate  estimate  of  cost  and  size  of  budget  for  year’s 

work. 

F.  Present  such  facts  to  employers,  directors  of  industrial 

hygiene  departments,  employment  managers,  personnel 
managers  and  all  interested  persons. 

G.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Chamber  of  Commei*ce,  call  a 

meeting  of  all  persons  vitally  interested  in  the  matter, 
presenting  at  the  meeting  the  plan  of  the  organization, 
purposes,  advantages,  expenses,  and  a summary  of  statis- 
tical survey  of  the  situation. 

H.  Eiect  a Board  of  Managers  at  this  meeting  or  at  a later 

meeting. 

I.  Obtain  charter  and  incorporate. 

J.  Raise  funds. 

K.  Secure  the  supporters. 

L.  Appoint  staff. 

M.  Operate. 


THE  DOCTOR  AN  EDUCATOR  AND  PROMOTER  OF 

EFFICIENCY. 

Dr.  VV.  Seymour  White 

Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  but  little  known  or  thought 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Emergency  work  and  that  of  a Surgical  nature 
principally,  was  considered  quite  sufficient  to  give  to'  employees. 
With  added  requirements  for  better  medical  education  there  came 
also  greater  interest  in  the  care  of  workmen.  The  emergency  held 
was  enlarged  in  its  ministrations  to  the  sick  or  injured,  which  pro- 
vided first  aid  and  in  many  cases  continuous  care  of  the  patient  at 
Ihe  home  and  at  times  in  a hospital  uutil  recovery  was  complete,  a 
great  improvement  over  former  methods.  While  these  advances  going 
on  there  were  cases  where  the  doctor  was  not  called ; in  the  emer- 
gency, some  workmen  or  office  employee  would  attempt  to  apply  first 
aid  in  a crude  way  or  he  gave  none  at  all  while  waiting  for  a convey- 
ance to  remove  the  suffering  individual  to  the  home  or  a hospital, 
there  to  receive  treatment  often  of  a doubtful  character  by  some 
inexperienced  physician  not  at  all  familiar  with  this  class  of  work. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  advances  in  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  in  industrial  work  soon  showed  its  worth  in  the  saving  of 
time,  no  doubt  of  many  lives,  and  also  of  large  sums  of  money.  The 
improvements  that  made  possible  these  savings  were  soon  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  employer  and  the  ever-watchful  Insurance  Com- 
panies. With  each  progressive  step  in  health  preservation  the  busi- 
ness world  has  kept  pace,  some  industries  voluntarily,  others  invol- 
untarily, while  the  medical  man  in  industry  by  his  work,  has  steadily 
advanced  in  this  special  line;  he  has  become  prominent,  and  he  has 
interested  in  the  work  those  distinguished  in  other  special  branches 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  doctor  having  been  able  to  educate  the  employer  and  Insur- 
ance Companies  to  higher  attainments  through  his  work,  caused  the 
latter  to  figure  liability'  rates  on  the  various  risks  according  to  the 
number  of  improvements  made  while  the  former  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  rates  has  gradually  expanded  the  Medical  and  Surg- 
ical service,  at  the  same  time  adding  a Welfare  Department. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  owners  of  industries  who  early7  cared  for 
the  employees  by7  adding  Medical  and  Snrgical  care  to  their  already 
iixed  expense,  were  one  to  claim  that  it  was  done  for  advertising- 
purposes  only',  for  there  are  many  employers  who  always  were  and 
always  will  be  interested  in  the  employees  no  matter  what  legisla- 
tion may  have  in  store  for  them,  or  what  Insurance  Companies  may 
put  forth  as  attractions  to  obtain  their  business. 

The  large  industries  which  have  been  instructed  by  their  medical 
advisors  are  most  interested  in  this  progress;  they  compete  with  no 
one,  but  endeavor  to  perfect  as  far  as  possible  their  own  organiza- 
tion; hence  you  will  find  in  these,  Medical,  Surgical,  Dental,  and 
Nursing  departments  fully  equipped  and  directed  by  the  best  men 
the  profession  can  produce. 

Sanitation  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise ; 
therefore,  every7  business  should  plan  its  buildings,  in  such  a manner 
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that  the  preservation  of  health,  economy  in  heat  and  advantages  of 
light  receive  special  attention  and  that  the  sewerage  system  will  be 
as  near  perfect  as  possible.  The  Sanitary  Engineer  has  been  taught 
many  practical  things  by  Medical  men,  such  as  lighting  large  rooms 
by  placing  windows  high  up  to  the  ceiling,  irrespective  of  architec- 
tural beauty;  allowing  plenty  of  floor  space  so  that  workmen  will 
not  be  rubbing  elbows;  ventilating  large  areas  so  that  foul  air  and 
odors  cannot  possibly  remain  in  the  building  where  pure,  fresh  air 
is  being  supplied  in  abundance;  again  the  sanitary  drinking  fount- 
ains which  have  replaced  the  stone  crocks  and  water  barrels;  con- 
venient and  commodious  lavatory  accommodations,  with  individual 
lockers  and  pleasantly  located  rest  rooms;  all  of  these  advances  have 
resulted  from  the  medical  profession  interesting  itself  in  industry. 

The  education  of  employer,  employee  and  the  public  by  means  of 
establishing  first-aid  stations  and  hospitals  convenient  to  the  plant 
according  to  necessities  and  hazard  in  operating  the  same  has  proved 
their  value  beyond  all  question.  The  addition  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment, X-Ray  and  other  Laboratory  facilities  and  Welfare  Service 
practically  completes  the  equipment  and  provides  a means  whereby 
clinical  teaching  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 

Welfare  in  Industrial  fields  has  been  in  many  instances  very  satis- 
factory when  the  work  has  been  attached  to  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Medical  Department.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
success  has  been  the  ability  of  the  Doctor  or  Xurse  in  charge  to  im- 
part to  classes  or  groups,  as  well  as  individuals,  knowledge  which 
pertains  to  health,  a thing  in  which  every  employee  is  interested 
and  which  they  could  not  acquire  in  any  other  way;  without  this 
teaching-power  few  will  be  qualified  to  attempt  to  change  the  tradi- 
tions and  views  of  the  individual  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  where  changes  involving  personal  habits, 
privileges  and  manner  of  living  are  concerned.  Consider  the  prop- 
osition of  regular  living.  Rest — which  is  a prerequisite  for  good 
health  and  a very  important  item  in  promoting  efficiency,  for  no 
sleepy  or  tired  person  can  do  good  or  thorough  work.  But  in  the 
absence  of  rest  such  an  individual  may  become  a detriment  or  even 
a hazard  if  placed  in  a responsible  position  where  watchfulness  is 
required. 

Diet  claims  consideration  next.  It  is  surprising  how  people  can 
maintain  any  reasonable  degree  of  health,  when  the  food  on  which 
they  are  attempting  to  live  is  considered.  It  is  hard  at  first  to  teach 
these  people  what  is  meant  by  proper  feeding  at  regular  intervals, 
but  thanks  to  the  Industrial  Welfare  and  Health  Departments  it  is 
daily  being  taught  in  such  a manner  that  the  most  obstinate  are 
gradually  being  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  adop- 
tion, fewer  workers  will  report  for  their  daily  labors  without  having 
eaten  breakfast  than  in  former  years.  When  you  attempt  to  intro- 
duce uniformity  in  dress,  one  which  will  be  healthy  and  serviceable 
for  those  who  work,  that  which  means  greater  comfort  and  stronger 
bodies,  you  will  fail,  for  the  conventions  of  society  attach  to  the  in 
dustrial  worker  as  they  do  to  any  one  else,  and  just  as  long  as  the 
outfitters  in  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  etc-.,  insist  on  fitting  the  HEAD 
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and  not  the  BODY  of  the  individual  the  reformer  will  meet  defeat  at 
first,  but  he  should  not  be  disheartened,  but  continue  the  uphill  fight. 

Oral  hygiene,  with  the  restoration  of  the  ability  to  masticate  food 
by  proper  care  of  the  teeth,  has  accomplished  a great  deal ; atten- 
tion to  the  nasal  passages  with  the  removal  of  infected  tonsils ; proper 
refraction  and  fitting  of  glasses  to  the  eyes,  and  many  other  condi- 
tions daily  encountered  in  welfare  work,  are  readily  accepted  by  the 
masses,  for  they  imagine  something  dreadful  will  happen  if  they  neg- 
lect these  things  which  have  been  given  so  much  publicity.  It  makes 
an  impression  which  will  last,  and  again  these  recommendations  do 
not  as  a rule  interfere  with,  but  improve  their  personal  appearance, 
a.  thing  very  much  to  be  desired. 

The  institutions  where  female  help  is  required  present  many  diffi- 
culties especially  where  great  numbers  perform  any  considerable 
amount  of  work,  the  complex  nat  ure  of  woman  causing  them  to  suffer 
many  times  when  in  positions  of  responsibility,  and  this  could  not 
possibly  occur  if  they  would  accept  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
made  a study  of  the  essentials  required  to  keep  them  in  good  physi- 
cal condition.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  women  adopt  a business 
career  sincerely  intending  to  continue  it  for  life,  when  alas!  along 
comes  Cupid  with  his  dart,  robbing  business  or  industry  of  her 
services,  spoiling  many  a capable  and  efficient  business  woman  often 
to  make  a poor  house-wife. 

The  male  must  wake  up  to  the  realization  of  his  responsibilities  in 
the  very  near  future,  for  no  man  ever  made  good,  or  substantially 
gained  in  any  enterprise  without  personal  sacrifice  and  hard  work. 
The  young  men  of  to-day  are  in  many  instances  losing  and  wasting- 
valuable  time;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  pleasure  crazy;  it  does  not  oc- 
cur to  them  that  they  must  lay  a solid  foundation  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  and  make  good  by  ceaseless  energy  and  toil. 

Welfare  then  offers  the  motto  and  secret  to  success.  Work  and 
work  as  if  you  mean  it. 

Psychology  has  been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  with  us.  It  is 
our  duty  to  use  it  legitimately  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  where 
by  so  doing  restoration  of  health  and  its  maintenance  are  possible ; 
by  its  assistance  normal  mental  and  physical  conditions  are  made  to 
travel  hand  in  hand  establishing  harmony,  which  is  essential  to  ef- 
ficiency. 

Psychology  plays  an  important  part  in  the  industrial  world  at 
all  times,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  medicine  does  not  claim 
exclusive  right  to  its  use  and  application. 

The  medical  director  of  an  institution  overcomes  many  obstacles  by 
his  ability  to  get  at  the  psychology  of  things.  For  instance,  when 
employees  are  ordered  to  be  examined  before  entrance  into  the  ranks 
of  an  industry,  or  when  older  employees  were  ordered  to  be  exam- 
ined as  to  their  fitness  to  perform  the  work  in  hand,  much  opposi- 
tion was  encountered,  as  the  employees  not  fully  understanding  the 
situation,  demanded  what  they  termed  their  rights,  insisting  that  a 
certificate  of  health  from  their  physician  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  employer  and  examining  physician.  These  people  w^ere  sincere — 
so  was  the  medical  examiner,  for  he  patiently  explained  the  neces- 
sity for  calling  for  these  examinations  and  as  progress  was  made  re- 
ferred individuals  to  their  family  physician  when  he  found  conditions 
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that  should  be  attended  to  by  him,  provided  the  physician  was  a 
competent  practitioner.  This  opposition  soon  disappeared  and  now 
many  employees  and  some  doctors  ask  to  have  a physical  examina- 
tion made  in  order  that  a council,  so  to  speak,  may  be  made  in  the 
case,  and  that  a line  of  treatment  satisfactory  to  all  may  be  in- 
stituted. 

The  industrial  worker,  possessing  a clear  head  and  good  physical 
body  under  favorable  conditions  and  surrounded  by  congenial  co- 
workers, seldom  asks  favors  of  any  kind  and  does  his  work  well,  but 
when  he  begins  to  go  astray  from  a working  stand  point  as  will  oc- 
cur, it  is  pitiful  to  observe  his  efforts  to  conceal  his  inefficiency,  and 
it  makes  one  sad  to  think  that  strong  men  are  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge their  short-comings,  by  seeking  treatment  and  relief  which  in 
most  cases  is  close  at  hand. 

Inefficiency  which  has  resulted  from  some  of  the  remedial  causes, 
will  in  the  near  future  be  referred  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  De- 
partment of  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  other  institutions.  The 
harmonizing  of  labor  with  the  work  to  be  performed  is  no  easy  task, 
but  if  progress  is  to  be  made  many  reforms  are  necessary.  One  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  restoration  to  individuals  of  that  ambi- 
tion which  makes  the  workman  desirous  of  becoming  an  expert  in 
his  line  of  industry.  The  employer  and  others  must  do  their  part  by 
up  holding  the  ambitions  of  the  employee  in  a substantial  manner, 
which  means  adequate  compensation  with  the  possibility  of  advance- 
ment. Where  he  becomes  very  efficient  rivalry  which  if  generous 
and  honest  will  produce  many  experts. 

If  the  employees  working  in  the  non-productive  departments  of 
these  establishments,  continue  in  the  work  long  enough  to  obtain 
the  maximum  pay  with  no  hope  for  further  advancement,  they  be- 
come disheartened  and  indifferent,  thus  becoming  inefficient.  This 
may  be  remedied  by  transferring  them  to  other  departments  where 
advancement  and  additional  compensation  may  be  obtained,  other- 
wise their  inefficiency  will  do  more  damage  to  the  business  than  an 
army  of  efficiency  experts  can  overcome. 

The  field  of  Indust.  :al  Medicine  and  Surgery  promises  much  in 
the  future  for  the  student  who  is  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  has 
an  aptitude  for  investigation  and  a desire  to  do  research  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  forward  movements  was  the  physical  exam- 
ination of  employees  which  has  saved  many,  by  early  recognition  of 
and  checkiug  conditions  that  might  have  become  serious  if  allowed 
to  develop  they  have  been  kept  well  and  efficient. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Medicine  it  has  become  notic- 
able  that  more  thorough  work  is  being  done  by  many  physicians. 
Many  epidemics  of  preventable  and  contagious  diseases  have  been 
corrected  by  an  early  diagnosis  or  a knowledge  of  the  conditions 
leading  to  the  cause  of  same. 

Disputed  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  disease  or  injury  are  going 
to  be  solved  by  men  working  in  the  industries,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  doubt  for  many  years.  With  the  classifying  of  occupational 
diseases  as  they  are,  and  will  be  in  the  near  future,  many  now  men- 
tioned being  eliminated,  another  achievement  will  be  recognized. 

The  serum  and  vaccine  treatments  are  still  baffling  to  many. 
There  is  no  place  where  they  can  be  tried  and  their  proper  place 
ascertained  as  in  the  industrial  work  where  the  patients  are  under 
14 
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constant  observation  and  in  what  might  be  termed  a normal  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  need  in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  fuller 
and  more  complete  histories  of  cases  with  the  complete  registration 
of  all  changes,  good  or  bad,  and  the  treatment  given.  From  records 
of  this  kind  the  medical  profession  can  compile  statistics  that  will 
be  of  value  to  teachers  in  universities  and  medical  colleges.  Indus- 
trial medicine  and  surgery  in  industry  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
places  of  learning  for  men  interested  in  that  which  can  be  taught 
only  by  practical  demonstration. 

From  the  records  you  keep  and  the  advances  you  make  there  are 
going  to  be  additional  statistics  made,  and  these  by  insurance  com- 
panies, who,  if  you  are  right,  will  not  hesitate  to  quote  rates  based 
on  your  achievements:  they  may  also  figure  what  compensation  you 
should  receive  for  your  labors  and  to  some  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  using  medical  records  of  the  industries  as  part  of  their  equip 
ment. 

The  doctor  in  industrial  fields  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  and 
fight  his  own  battles,  which  he  has  done  successfully.  By  being  an 
organizer  and  investigator  many  peculiar  conditions  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  some  old  and  some 
new,  but  all  very  interesting.  Owing  to  his  determination  to  get  at 
the  origin,  cause,  and  the  effect  of  these  conditions  laboratories  of 
various  kinds  were  established,  some  private,  others  connected  with 
universities  and  medical  schools.  These  laboratories  are  now  work- 
ing hard  on  all  kinds  of  investigation  and  research  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workman,  the  familiarity  with  and  the  solving  of  which  will  pre- 
serve his  health  and  working  efficiency. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CLINICS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 

AND  RESEARCH. 

Edward  E.  Mayer,  M.  D. 

In  presenting  for  consideration  at  this  conference  a plea  for  occu- 
pational clinics,  before  outlining  my  conception  of  its  scope,  a brief 
summary  of  present  conditions  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicines 
will  be  necessary.  1 will  therefore  briefly  call  to  your  attention 
what  is  being  done  at  present. 

Industrial  surgery  has  made  marked  advances,  and  in  no  State  has 
this  been  more  noted  than  in  Pennsylvania.  The  importance  of  sate- 
ty  regulations  in  connection  with  occupational  hazards  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  our  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  ade- 
quately oversees  its  problems.  Of  late  years  a physical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  work  has  become  a definite  procedure  with 
many  corporations.  Its  value  is  unquestioned.  A mental  inventory 
or  intelligence  rating,  technically  called  psychologic  or  psychometric 
testing,  is  being  utilized  by  many  industrial  organizations,  and  is  to 
a certain  extent — useful.  Workers  vary  in  intellectual  capacity  and 
their  work  often  should  be  adjusted  to  their  capacities.  The  emo- 
tional stability  of  workmen  is  also  a factor  in  efficiency  and  should 
be  studied  in  every  task  in  conjunction  with  its  hazards.  The  un- 
rest which  precipitates  strikes  is  often  the  result  of  dispositional 
changes,  perhaps  even  of  an  actual  psychosis  of  the  strike-leaders, 
carried  over  as  mass-suggestion  to  the  rank  and  file  of  workmen, 
rather  than  due  to  the  economic  factors  which  are  generally  stressed 
as  the  chief  causal  influences.  Why  strikes  are  more  common  in  one 
kind  of  industry  rather  than  in  another  is  worthy  of  closer  investiga- 
tion than  has  been  accorded  to  it.  The  welfare  of  the  workmen  is 
intimately  connected  with  his  morale.  Morale  depends  upon  proper 
housing  and  adequate  recreation,  as  well  as  upon  efficient  medical 
or  surgical  attention.  These  problems  of  morale  must  be  handled 
as  a unit.  Many  corporations  already  recognize  this  fact  and  are  so 
dealing  with  it.  Again,  while  rehabilitation  measures  for  disabled 
workmen  were  recognized  as  advisable  for  many  years,  little  organ- 
ized effort  was  ever  made  to  further  them  until  the  necessity  arose 
by  reason  of  the  war.  At  the  present  time,  in  part  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Government  with  its  subsidies  to  the  States,  voca- 
tional and  other  therapeutic  workshops  are  admitted  as  a necessity 
and  some  work  is  being  done  everywhere  in  this  respect.  Its  general 
application  to  civil  life  and  its  necessity  in  connection  with  surgical 
work  in  the  hospitals  and  with  the  disabled  workman  in  all  occupa- 
tions!, although  recognized,  has  not  been  put  into  as  extensive  pract- 
ice as  it  should.  Especially  true  is  it  that  it  has  no  proper  super- 
vision in  many  places  where  it  is  carried  on.  Our  State  Department 
of  Industry  through  the  rehabilitation  chief,  Mr.  S.  S.  Riddle,  states 
in  a recent  report  of  the  Department,  that  it  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged since  November,  1917,  in  this  work.  A review  of  what  the 
State  is  doing  leads  one  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  it  is  occupied 
in  finding  jobs  suitable  for  disabled  persons  and  securing  their  com- 
pensation rather  than  actively  rehabilitating  the  disabled.  How- 
ever, we  recognize  that  the  State  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  its 
endeavor  in  this  field. 
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We  quote  from  the  report:  “The  Attorney-General  has  stated  in 
an  opinion  that  the  cost  of  therapeutic  treatment  cannot  be  paid 
directly  from  the  appropriation  to  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  but 
in  such  cases  therapeutic  treatment  can  doubtless  be  arranged  for 
in  State-supported  and  State-aided  hospitals  when  the  accident 
victim  is  unable  to  pay  for  the  treatment.”  Since  few  State-support- 
ed or  State-aided  hospitals  are  equipped  for  such  work,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  for  disabled  workmen  to  receive  such  aid  and  that, 
therefore,  thorough  rehabilitation  work  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  not  being  carried  out.  Further,  our  summary  above  of  the  vary- 
ing fields  of  inquiry  in  occupational  research  shows  that  rehabilita- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  many  phases  to  be  considered. 

A betterment  of  present  conditions  is  desirable  and  a co-ordinated 
effort  is  advisable  in  order  to  meet  and  fulfill  present  needs  and 
future  advances  of  industry.  Our  hospitals  take  care  of  acute  acci- 
dent cases  but  are  not  equipped  to  employ  the  time  of  the  idle, 
practically  able-bodied,  workman  who  is  cooped  up  in  a ward  while 
awaiting  the  knitting  of  fractures  or  the  convalescence  from  some 
other  surgical  or  medical  disablement.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  recreation.  Nothing  is  done  to  develop  him  for  further  occupa- 
tional employment  and  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  educate  him.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Americanization  propagandist  to  the 
possibilities  of  making  foreign  workmen  good  American  citizens, 
while  they  are  lying  idle  in  the  wards  of  hospitals.  Further,  many 
socially  inefficient  workmen  are  only  so  because  they  are  not  fitted 
for  the  work  which  they  are  pursuing,  and  they  could  be  made  to  fit 
in  another  niche  of  life  if  individual  attention  were  given  and  train- 
ing in  vocational  work  was  carried  out  under  efficient  teachers. 

In  other  words,  a medical,  a social  and  industrial  co-operation, 
different  from  what  we  have  at  present,  would  be  very  advantageous. 
Such  co-operation  is  possible  in  two  ways.  One  would  assume  that 
under  the  present  hospital  systems,  if  the  State  could  be  persuaded 
to  request  them  to  put  in  industrial  workshops  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses and  employ  vocational  teachers  and  psychological  examiners, 
this  aim  would  be  accomplished.  But  the  practical  way  would  be  by 
the  creation  of  occupational  clinics,  which  would  be  a center  for 
such  activities,  which  could  be  at  the  service  of  all  corporations, 
and  likewise  at  the  service  of  all  hospitals. 

Our  hospitals  at  present  have  such  diversified  interests  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  change  their  methods, 
unless  industry  demands  a change.  Such  a demand  would  spring 
from  a clinic  separately  established  paving  the  way  for  a wider- 
spread  application  of  such  methods.  This  clinic  would  employ 
trained  men  who  would  be  at  the  call  of  industry  to  investigate 
public  health  problems  in  connection  with  occupational  hazards. 
Such  a research  department  would  be  a decided  gain  to  any  com- 
munity. Let  me  enumerate  to  you  some  of  the  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  and  social  side  of  occupation.  They  are, 
first,  dust  hazards.  Second,  poison  hazards.  Third,  cold  and  humid- 
ity problems.  Fourth,  industrial  housing.  Fifth,  diseases  of  occupa- 
tion. Sixth,  habits  of  the  workmen,  including  narcotics  and  alcohol. 
Seventh,  the  problem  of  fatigue  in  connection  with  the  psychology 
of  unrest  and  the  efficiency  of  workmen.  Eighth,  the  selection  of 
employees.  Ninth,  labor  union  clinics  as  worked  out  by  Dr.  Edsall 
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and  conducted  by  him  at  present  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston.  Tenth,  the  psychology  of  work.  Eleventh, 
the  economic  relationships  of  employment  and  health  problems.  A 
survey  of  the  many  questions  involved,  indicates  how  broad  the 
problem  is,  and  points  the  way  to  only  one  conclusion — that  a co- 
ordinated clinic  plan  is  the  better  way  to  approach  it  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Since  every  region  has  special  problems,  and  since  statistics  are 
available  indicating  how  much  is  saved  by  giving  attention  to  the 
efficiency  of  workmen  and  their  general  health,  if  Pennsylvania 
corporations  could  be  induced  to  grant  a subsidy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  occupational  clinic,  its  value  would  be  immediately  appar- 
ent so  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  it  continued  in  connection 
with  their  own  work.  There  is  for  instance  in  New  York,  a clinic 
for  functional  re-education,  whose  work  has  been  till  now  largely  in 
connection  with  disabled  soldiers  and  sailers.  It  is  now  entering 
into  similar  work  for  civilians.  Its  value  has  been  proved.  It  was 
established  by  New  Yorkers  who  advanced  sufficient  money  for  its 
trial  for  a period  of  3 years.  Similar  endowed  clinics  are  also 
found  in  connection  with  hospitals  and  universities  in  several  places 
in  the  United  States.  We  also  note  that  in  a survey  of  Cleveland 
hospitals  made  recently,  it  is  stated  that  industrial  medical  service 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  in  Cleveland  and  that  they 
will  take  it  up  in  a more  efficient  way.  In  Chicago,  the  new  Chicago 
Polyclinic  Hospital  is  going  to  have  a department  for  the  physical 
reconstruction  of  those  who  are  injured  in  industry.  In  their  report 
concerning  its  plans,  it  is  stated  that  many  of  these  cases  remain 
more  or  less  permanently  disabled  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  institution  properly  equipped  for  handling  the  late  results  of 
these  injuries.  These  cases  become  a direct  charge  on  the  indust- 
ries and  indirectly  on  the  community  but  many  men  can  be  made 
independent  and  self-supporting  by  proper  treatment  and  re-educa- 
tion vocationally. 

We  call  your  attention  also  to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  No.  57,  series  No.  1,  upon  indust- 
rial rehabilitation.  An  inspection  of  this  report  will  show  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
civilian  rehabilitation  nor  sanction  the  States  Utilizing  government- 
al money  for  civilian  rehabilitation  under  the  Government  Act. 

But  all  these  plans  are  only  partial  solutions  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently constructive.  Our  plan  is  more  comprehensive  than  those 
dealt  with  above  since  it  contemplates  a clinic  which  will  be  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  all  phases  connected  with  industrial  health  problems. 
Its  specific  applications  cannot  be  gone  into  without  a survey  of  each 
industrial  field  and  its  immediate  needs.  Before  this  is  done,  evi- 
dence of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industry  must  be  obtained.  In  the  present  condition  of  industry, 
there  is  manifestly  no  surplus  of  money  to  try  out  an  experiment 
however  advantageous  it  would  be  found  to  be  for  industry.  It  is 
also  a question  whether  private  organizations  should  be  called  upon 
to  defray  the  expenses1  of  what  is  manifestly  a public  problem.  We 
believe  it  might  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  we  believe  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  this  Board  establish  one  or  more  of  such  clinics.  It 
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should  be  of  extreme  advantage  to  the  department  in  connection 
with  their  Compensation  Board  work.  It  is  manifestly  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  State’s  rehabilitation  work  and  its  advantages 
for  corporations  on  one  hand  and  for  labor  on  the  other  would  make 
it  an  important  and  progressive  step  in  the  State’s  work  in  connec- 
tion with  Labor  and  Industry.' 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  impression  that  a great  number  of 
these  industrial  health  problems  have  not  been  thought  of  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Mackey,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation Board  of  this  State,  in  an  address  he  gave  several  years 
ago  showed  how  the  reconstruction  of  cripples  and  the  refitting  of 
them  for  other  occupations  was  the  duty  of  the  State.  In  that  ad- 
dress he  said  “that  the  State  cannot  throw  these  fellows  over  on  the 
employer  and  say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  them  and  re 
educate  them.  He  has  assumed  his  obligation  in  compensation  and 
that  is  all  that  you  can  expect  of  him. 

It  is  well  known  also,  of  course,  that  many  corporations  in  Penn- 
sylvania such  a.s  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  stand  in  the  fore- 
front in  this  country  in  their  efforts  for  the  industrial  cripple. 
There  has  been,  however,  and  this  1 wish  to  reiterate,  no  objectively 
concrete  plan  ever  presented  for  dealing  with  this  problem  in  a co- 
ordinated way  so  that  it  will  help  all  industry  in  this  commonwealth. 
Likewise,  most  plans  that  have  been  considered  seem  to  think  only 
of  the  reconstruction  part  of  the  problem  and  not  enough  of  the  pre- 
vention part  insofar  as  it  affects  the  general  health  and  morale  of 
the  workmen.  It  is  in  research  work  in  this  connection  that  great 
things  need  to  be  done  and  great  things  can  be  accomplished. 

One  might  ask  in  what  way  does  the  plan,  such  as  is  hereby  sketch- 
ed, differ  from  what  is  being  done  at  present.  The  difference  lies  in 
that  our  proposal  calls  for  a co-ordinated  system  which  will  recog- 
nize diversified  technical  skill  and  secure  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
economist,  physician  and  psycholigist  in  working  out  some  of  our 
industrial  problems.  It  will  thus  represent  intensified  group  effort 
rather  than  individual  activity.  Under  such  direction  trained  work- 
ers in  social  service,  occupational  therapy  and  chemistry  will  occupy 
themselves  with  special  problems.  Fellowships  could  also  be  estab- 
lished to  take  up  directly  with  a plant  its  problems  of  this  kind.  The 
field  of  public  health  service  would  not  of  course  be  gone  into  except 
where  our  efficient  State  Health  Department  would  submit  a prob- 
lem to  it  for  research  work.  Nor  would  such  a clinic  interefere 
with  elementary  instruction  in  industrial  medicine,  such  as  is  given 
in  University  work,  but  it  could  well  serve  as  a graduate  school  in 
conjunction  with  it. 

Since  this  conference  includes  nontechnical  members,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  services  to  be  promoted 
by  such  a co-ordinated  clinical  effort. 

One: — The  small  plants  will  secure  benefits  which  at  present  only 
larger  corporations  give  their  employees. 

Two: — The  larger  corporations  can  be  helped  in  research  work  of 
this  kind,  and  further  developement  of  their  industrial  services. 

Three: — The  Compensation  Courts  will  be  benefited  in  having  a 
clinic  from  which  they  can  secure  an  adequate  interpretation  of  a 
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workmen’s  efficiency  for  future  occupational  work.  This  clinic  will 
also  serve  the  Courts  in  providing  graduated  occupational  therapy. 

Four: — The  rehabilitation  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  will  be  assisted  in  determining  what  occupations  are  es- 
pecially lifting  for  disabled  workmen. 

Five: — Newer  biochemical  problems  in  connection  with  occupa- 
tions can  be  investigated.  These  include  various  aspects  of  the 
fatigue  problem  in  industry  and  the  nutrition  of  workmen  in  correla- 
tion with  the  mental  influences  connected  witli  the  hazards  of  work 
in  certain  industries. 

Six: — Various  psychological  problems  of  employment  management 
can  be  entered  into  in  reference  to  race  and  disposition  in  connection 
with  different  industries. 

Seventh: — Problems  dealing  with  fraud  and  malingering,  which 
are  such  a bane  in  compensation  work,  can  be  thoroughly  gone  into. 

The  desirability  of  such  a combination  of  scientific  men  grouped 
together  as  I have  outlined,  has  become  even  more  apparent  to  me 
through  sitting  in  the  proceedings  of  this  most  interesting  confer- 
ence. Ignorance  of  the  fact,  one  speaker  said,  is  the  basis  of  much 
misunderstanding:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  they  were  attempting  to  do,  coupled  with  a sincere  effort  in 
attaining  their  objective,  other  speakers  acknowledged  that  there  was 
an  intangible  factor  which  they  could  not  put  their  finger  upon,  and 
which  they  felt  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  various  industries.  To  me,  that  factor  lies  in  in- 
dividual and  mass  psychology.  Its  relationship  to  both  employer 
and  employee,  I know  is  recognized  ,but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  for  any  true  conclusions  and  therefore  no  real  results  in 
adjustments  have  been  accomplished. 

What  type  of  men  for  instance,  could  sit  in  judgment  to  decide 
between  the  speaker  who  told  us  that  industrial  engineering  will 
settle  most  questions  of  industry,  and  the  other  speaker  who  informed 
us  that  industrial  engineering  is  absolutely  a failure?  Again,  what 
is  the  significance  industrially  of  a director  of  a plant  school  of  a 
large  corporation,  who  after  eight  years’  effort,  is  willing  to  testify 
to  his  comparative  failure  in  getting  any  results,  and  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  address  of  the  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  after  one 
year’s  experiment  with  a working  girls’  school,  tells  you  of  its  great 
success?  Is  it  not  clear  that  a study  of  the  temperament  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  types  of  society  from  which  they  come,  and  the  other 
sociological  and  psychological  factors  in  connection  with  them  must 
be  accounted  for?  Is  not  this  also  exemplified  by  the  challenge  to 
the  public  school  system,  by  a labor  leader  who  dealt  with  the  move- 
ment within  labor  circles  to  establish  labor  schools  for  the  education 
of  workmen?  If  public  opinion  dominates,  as  another  speaker  stated, 
then  an  intensive  study  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  works  in 
industry,  especially  in  connection  with  their  emotional  reactions,  is 
very  advisable.  For  their  problems  are  not  those  of  intellect  as  much 
as  they  are  of  emotion.  Prejudices  and  misunderstandings  result 
from  so  many  various  factors,  that  wage  statistics,  plant  inventories 
and  other  industrial  data  will  not  help  to  eliminate  them  unless 
they  are  used  merely  as  a background  for  an  individualistic  study. 
In  Kansas,  public  opinion  is  the  farmer.  In  West  Virginia,  public 
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opinion  is  tlie  miner.  It  is  not  exactly  correct,  you  see,  to  divide 
Americans  into  three  classes  as  if  individuals  can  he  put  artificially 
into  a compartment  and  kept  there.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that 
local  problems  must  be  studied  at  close  hand  and  the  data  must  be 
secured  by  economists,  psychologists,  and  physicians. 

We  need  the  economist  to  collect  for  us  industrial  facts,  and  the 
psychologist  to  collate  for  us  data  concerning  the  “minds  of  men”, 
but  it  is  the  physician  who  in  the  end  must  sum  up  their  fundings  in 
terms  of  the  individual  and  determine  the  human  equation.  We 
must  soli  humanity  to  ourselves,  just  as  the  advertiser  sells  a name 
and  the  manufacturer  sells  an  article  by  getting  people  to  know  the 
basic  truths  about  themselves  and  to  adjust  their  differences  in  opin- 
ion and  viewpoint  accordingly.  And  perhaps  such  a clinic  will 
better  sell  the  industrial  physician  to  the  executive  than  he  does  him- 
self. 

The  Philadelphia  Group  for  Unemployment  is  an  attempt  I im- 
agine, to  attain  this  end,  but  unless  it  avoids  the  stressing  of  lectures 
and  discussions  and  enters  into  intensive  research,  it  will  arrive  no- 
where. One  must  get  at  the  very  roots  of  the  problems  involved  and' 
work  upwards  towards  that  light  which  will  be  found  if  earnestly 
sought  for.  In  calling  attention  to  this  phase  of  research  wmrk,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  other  phases  of  industrial  service  which  I 
outlined.  I am  merely  illustrating  one  phase  of  my  argument 
through  the  arguments  presented  to  you  at  this  Conference. 

This  outline  indicates,  we  believe,  the  advantages  to  be  secured 
through  the  establishment  of  such  a clinic.  Not  all  of  these  object- 
ives will  be  immediately  attained.  It  can  be  started  in  a small  way 
without  great  expense  and  grow  as  its  benefits  reveal  themselves. 

THE  CHAIRMAN.  These  papers  are  now  open  for  discussion  and 
I will  ask  those  who  wish  to  discuss  them  to  come  down  here  in  the 
centre  of  the  aisle  and  face  the  audience,  give  their  names  and  their 
geography. 

If  there  is  no  discussion,  1 take  the  pleasure  in  presenting  General 
Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey,  who  will 
speak  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Industrial  Cripple. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CRIPPLE. 
General  Lewis  T.  Bryant. 


In  considering  the  subject  of  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Industrial 
Cripple,  the  Rehabilitation  Commission  of  New  Jersey  has  approached 
the  matter  first  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  very  greatest  phy- 
sical improvement,  and  later  endeavoring  to  have  the  worker  placed 
in  the  very  best  possible  position  to  earu  his  livelihood  that  the 
degree  of  his  handicap  will  permit.  The  question  of  placement 
naturally  carries  with  it  the  determination  of  the  advisability  of 
training,  either  institutional  or  in  a shop  on  production,  as  against 
the  direct  and  permanent  placement  on  such  work  as  the  injured  is 
capable  of  performing.  As  we  see  it  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to 
the  absolute  advisability  of  first  using  every  reasonable  endeavor 
to  remove  as  much  of  the  physical  handicap  as  may  be  possible  by 
means  of  an  operation,  medication,  or  orthopaedic  treatment,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  suitable  exercising  devices.  This  treatment,  may  in 
many  cases  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  artificial  limbs,  ortho- 
paedic braces,  or  other  appliances.. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  proposed  program,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Rehabilitation  Commission 
with  the  activities  of  the  Compensation  Court  and  the  Employment 
Offices.  To  this  end.  we  have  established  in  each  of  the  larger 
sections  of  the  State  an  industrial  unit  in  which  is  housed  a room  for 
Compensation  hearings,  a Rehabilitation  Clinic,  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  Each  clinic  has  a complete  equipment  of  the  appara- 
tus necessary  for  various  types  of  electrical  treatment,  baking,  mas- 
sage, and  a complete  set  of  machines  for  exercising  injured  members. 
The  Clinics  also  have  an  operating  room  for  closed  surgery,  and 
open  surgery  of  a minor  character.  The  apparatus  includes  in  each 
case  an  Albee  Table  and  a spinal  extension  tripod.  An  X-Ray 
outfit  is  provided,  and  in  the  larger  clinics,  a pathological  laboratory. 

An  arrangement  is  made  in  each  community  for  the  services  of  a 
surgeon  of  the  highest  standing,  who  is  known  as  Director  of  the 
Clinic,  who  has  the  support  of  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  lead- 
ing surgeons  representing  each  of  the  hospitals  of  a given  community. 
In  this  manner,  the  injured  citizen  is  afforded  an  expert  diagnosis  of 
the  highest  character,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  securing  the  most 
approved  treatment.  The  Director  of  the  Clinic  is  also  the  medical 
and  surgical  advisor  for  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Compensation 
administering  awards,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  first  see 
that  handicapped  workers  are  restored  to  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  efficiency  before  the  money  compensation  is  determined.  In  a large 
number  of  ,cases,  this  practice  has  made  it  possible  to  materially 
reduce  the  degree  of  the  injury  and  largely  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Commission. 

A representative  of  the  Vocational  Training  and  Placement  branch 
of  the  Commission  is  attached  to  each  unit,  and  it  is  a part  of  his 
obligation  to  see  that  the  question  of  training  and  placement  is  given 
consideration  in  conjunction  with  the  clinical  treatment.  In  this 
way,  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  frequently  the  necessary  contact 
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with  employment,  is  made  before  the  worker  has  undergone  hisi  full 
course  of  treatment.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  every 
effort  be  extended  to, the  end  that  each  applicant  for  compensation 
may  return  to  reihunerative  employment  under  the  best  possible 
circumstances,  and  with  the  least  delay  that  conditions  permit. 

The  advisability  of  having  the  Employment  Offices  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Compensation  Courts  and  the  Rehabilitation  Clinics 
is  apparent.  The  Employment  offices,  are  in  most  cases  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  ai*e  in  a position 
to  provide  a larger  number  of  openings  for  placement  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  as  quickly  available.  Obviously,  an  Employment 
Office  cannot  be  operated  with  the  idea  of  providing  openings  for 
handicapped  workers,  but  in  many  cases  circumstances  are  such 
that  a worker  of  this  character  can  perform  service  equal,  and  in 
some  instances,  superior,  to  one  who  is  entirely  able-bodied. 

The  coordination  of  these  several  activities  has  worked  out  in 
practice  to  such  an  extent  that  while  we  opened  one  Unit  as  an 
experiment,  we  have  since  increased  the  number  to  five,  which  cover 
the  principal  industrial  portions  of  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  along  the  lines  of  vocational  training 
and  guidance  has  consisted  largely  in  intelligent  placement  of 
handicapped  workers  in  positions  which  they  are  capable  of  filling. 
In  a few  instances  we  have  arranged  for  attendance  at  industrial 
schools,  but  in  a large  majority  of  cases  we  have  deemed  it  advisr 
able  to  place  the  worker  directly  in  a suitable  position  which  has 
been  developed  through  the  Employment  Service  or  by  contact  with 
the  local  factory  inspector.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Official  to  follow  up  these  cases  and  see  that  their  industrial  connec- 
tion is  all  that  it  should  be.  In  some  instances,  we  have  obtained 
positions  during  the  daytime  and  arranged  for  a night  course  in  a 
suitable  school.  While  we  do  not  underestimate  the  advantages  of 
school  i ng  for  the  younger  worker,  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  course 
seems  impracticable  for  the  reason  that  the  advanced  age  of  the 
handicapped  worker  necessitates  promptly  obtaining  an  income  for 
the  support  of  dependents. 

The  activities  of  the  Clinic  and  the  Rehabilitation  Placement  Ser- 
vice are  available  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Rehabilitation  Commission  to 
make  available  its  service  to  the  largest  number  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State.*  It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  furnish  a considerable 
degree  of  assistance  to  a large  number  of  citizens  than  to  expend  the 
appropriation  by  providing  extensive  training  for  a relatively  few. 
While  this  work  is  new  with  us,  as  it  is  with  other  States,  it  is  felt 
that  the  success  obtained  has  placed  it  upon  a basis  of  the  State’s 
permanent  activities. 
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DISCUSSION. 

GENERAL  CHAIRMAN  CLIFFORD  B.  DONNELLEY ; We  are 
very  much,  indebted,  I am  sure  to  Colonel  Bryant  and  his  associates 
here  today  and  I cannot  let  this  time  go  by  without  explaining  to 
you  for  a few  minutes  the  cooperation  we  have  had  from  the  indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania.  Two  years  ago,  or  just  shortly  after  the 
rehabilitation  became  active,  we  called  in  two  hundred  employment 
managers  of  this  state,  and  they  gave  us  the  assurance  of  their  co- 
operation, and  especially  did  they  say  that  when  a man  wasi  injured 
and  he  was  eligible  for  compensation  and  when  we  began  to  rehabilit- 
ate him  they  would  make  a selection  for  a position  had  he  been  injur- 
ed in  their  employ,  make  the  selection  for  a position  for  him  after 
he  was  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital.  I cannot  say  too  much  in 
favor  of  just  what  I have  seen  here  on  the  screen,  that  is  being  done 
by  the  physicians  of  Pennsylvania.  I know  of  no  class  of  men 
who  spend  more  time  and  do  it  gratis  than  the  industrial  physicians, 
if  you  please,  for  the  uplift  of  humanity:  I know  of  no  time  in  our 
history  when  the  people  that  employ  men  have  been  more  willing  to 
help  them  and  the  new  universities,  the  new  hospitals  that  are 
being  built  are  doing  much  for  this  kind  of  thing. 

In  Pennsylvania  our  employment  s^vice  is  just  a little  different 
and  I am  glad  that  it  is  a little  different,  because  we  have  almost 
nine  millions  of  people  here  and  we  have  ten  employment  offices  and 
we  work  the  system  on  a personal  form.  We  do  that  so  that  we 
give  them  the  regular  punctual  personal  guidance.  Now  we  are  far 
from  being  complete,  but  I think  this  afternoon  in  looking  at  these 
pictures  I cannot  help  again  but  comment  most  heartily  on  what 
Colonel  Bryant  is  doing  and  has  done  in  Jersey  with  his  limited 
means,  but  in  the  new  hospitals:  in  the  state  I think  that  this  will 
will  be  a part  of  their  hospital.  Now  all  the  people  that  have  been 
injured  and  rehabilitated,  the  major  portion,  you  have  nothing  left 
of  them  except  their  minds.  They  are  illiterate,  many  of  them,  in 
their  own  language,  and  we  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  from  the  phy- 
sical side  and  then  depend  on  the  people  in  educational  work  to  do 
what  they  can  for  their  minds  and  get  them  placed  properly.  But 
see  what  a tremendous  job  it  is.  I am  making  no  excuse  whatever 
for  its  being  a tremendous  job,  because  the  real  red  blooded  man  of 
America  wants  something  for  him  to  do,  he  wants  something  hard 
for  him  to  do,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  successful  physicians  of 
today.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do  here,  we  take  the  immature  mind 
and  try  to  develop  that  as  well  as  we  do  from  the  clinic  side.  For 
two  years  or  more  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, through  its  committee  has  worked  out  and  tried  to  work 
out  something  similar  to  this.  Dr.  Sherman,  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  has  worked  out  something  similar  to  this,  and 
so  it  is  with  our  medical  societies  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
and  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and  while  this  is  not 
a revelation  to  me,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of,  and  T think  that  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  want  to 
thank  Colonel  Bryant  for  giving  us  this  wonderful  display  today. 

This  evening  at  8 o’clock  we  are  going  to  have  this  continued  in 
the  way  of  compensation  through  the  Compeusation  Department. 
There  has  been  a mistake  made  in  the  program.  You  will  notice 
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that  on  your  program  it  says  Thursday  evening,  and  they  put  2 o’- 
clock there'.  Now  there  are  many  men  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
pensation that  are  frequently  up  at  2 o’clock.  But  they  are  not 
compensating  when'  they  are  up  at  2 o’clock.  But  tonight  we  hope 
that  you  will  come  here  to  continue  this  wonderful  meeting  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  is  “Workmen's  Compensation”,  which  carried 
a part  of  this  afternoon’s  work  and  what  will  be  given  tonight. 

I want  to  thank  the  men  who  have  taken  part  in  this  work.  Many 
of  them  are  going  to  leave  this  afternoon  for  their  homes.  Tt  has 
been  most  difficult  to  get  a program  that  was  fitting  at  this  part- 
icular* time.  The  unrest  of  the  country,  the  unrest  of  the  labor 
condition,  the  necessity  to  do  something  to  help  the  other  fellow  and 
everything  combined,  so  the  practical  side  was  what  we  wanted  and 
we  got  much,  and  yet  I have  letters  there  that  have  been  sent  to  me 
by  men  who  have  been  in  some  of  the  meetings,  stating  that  they 
were  sorry  that  we  did  not  reach  gome  specific  point.  Well,  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor  ancrindustry  is  to  define  the  law  as 
laid  down  and  through  what  we  have  learned  from  these  papers  it  will 
give  us,  a better  angle  to  manipulate  what  we  have  and  to  get  some- 
where more  quickly  thau  we  would  ordinarily.  The  unemployment 
situation  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  different 
departments  of  commerce  of  the  different  cities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  such  that  the  committee  has 
made  the  matter  worth  while  and  with  what  we  have  done  here 
these  three  days  and  what  we  trust  they  will  do  tonight,  each  has 
carried  a message  to  us  and  1 believe  that  we  will  take  this  message 
home  and  certainly  work  out  a system.  I thank  you  very  much  and  T 
trust  you  will  be  here  this  evening  at  8 o’clock. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  SESSION. 


Thursday  Evening,  October  27,  1921. 


Hall  of  ike  Hor  ,e  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol. 


Commissioner  C.  B.  Connellev,  Presiding. 


(a)  Progress  in  Compensation,  The  Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Chair- 
man, W orkmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Maryland,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards 
and  Commissions. 

(b)  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  The  Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey,  Chairman,  Pennsylvania 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

(c)  Compensation  Legislation  Prof.  Francis  H.  Bohlen,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry. 
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REMARKS  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley. 

Somebody  has  said  that  every  joy  has  its  sorrow.  The  joy  of  this 
meeting,  if  it  has  met  with  the  success  that  we  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industry  hope  for,  the  sorrow  of  it  is  fleeting.  A 
few  disappointments  here  and  there,  I think,  is  a good  thing.  It  sort 
of  puts  a person  on  edge  and  keen  to  be  sure  the  next  time  to  make 
a program.  The  condition  of  the  country  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  realize  whether  or  not  we  could  get  the  people  we  wanted ; 
but,  so  far,  it  seems  to  me,  with  a few  disappointments,  we  were 
successful.  Compensation  came  into  the  United  States  as  a law  in 
1911,  that  was  the  first  institution;  in  Ohio,  you  will  remember,  that 
they  had  the  first  law  framed,  but  it  was  not  active  for  two  years 
later.  The  Pennsylvania  law  that  came  into  being,  with  a very  few 
changes,  has  been  successful;  and  in  arranging  the  program  we  used 
the  words  merely,  “workmen’s  compensation,”  and  they  lead  up  to- 
night to  the  first  subject,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  will  be  discussed  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee,  “progress  in  com- 
pensation ;”  Mr.  Lee  being  the  chairman  of  the  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion board  of  Maryland,  and  president  of  the  International  work- 
man’s compensation  boards  and  commissions.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure,  indeed,  to  present  to  yon  Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee.  (Applause.) 

PROGRESS  IN  COMPENSATION. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Hon.  ROBERT  E.  LEE,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  Maryland,  and  President  of  the  International  Work- 
man’s Compensation  Boards  and  Commissions.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  It  is  a great  privilege  and  a high  honor  to  be  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  for  a few  moments  to  meet  with  my  fellow- 
countrymen  and  women  in  this  magnificent  commonwealth.  When  I 
first  received  the  invitation  to  come  to  this  meeting  I felt  impelled 
to  do  so,  because  I considered  an  invitation  from  your  distinguished 
commissioner  of ’labor  almost  in  the  nature  of  a command;  and  I 
then  remembered,  too,  the  people  in  this  splendid  community,  those 
that  I have  chanced  to  meet,  and  others  whom  I have  read  about, 
and  I have  some  little  knowledge  of  your  history  and  progress;  and 
then  T thought  that  there  was  a possibility  that  other  duties  and  en- 
gagements might  interfere  with  my  presence;  but  the  strong  inclina- 
tion to  mingle  for  a few  moments  with  you  overcome  any  disadvan- 
tage under  which  I labored.  I recall  a story  they  tell  down  in  my 
country  about  the  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  who  was  summoned  to  the 
great  beyond,  after  having  led  an  exemplary  life,  to  receive  the  re- 
ward which  comes  to  all  those  who  serve  faithfully  here  below ; and 
there  was  no  disappointment  in  the  reward  that  was  in  waiting. 
Everyhing  was  lovely,  everything  was  fine,  everything  was  wholesome 
and  good.  Shortly  thereafter  another  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  was  summoned  to  the  great  beyond,  and  walking 
down  the  street,  the  golden  street,  he  witnessed  a sight  that  he  bad 
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never  expected  he  would  witness  in  such  a delightful  country  under 
such  a magnificent  environment.  The  sight  was  that  there  was  a man; 
chained  to  a stake,  deprived  of  his  liberty,  undergoing  untold  agony,, 
suffering  and  hardship  that  he  had  never  dreamed  could  exist  in 
the  great  beyond.  He  hastened  to  find  the  reason  for  it  and  upon 
inquiry  of  those  in  charge,  they  said  to  him,  “Why,  don’t  you  under- 
stand why  this  man  is  chained  to  the  stake  and  deprived  of  his 
liberty?  Haven’t  you  heard  about  it  since  being  up  with  us?”  He 
said,  “I  have  not.  What  is  the  explanation?  That  is  what  I am 
seeking.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  will  tell  you ; that  man  is  from  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  and  if  we  didn’t  chain  him  to  that  stake  he 
would  be  back  home  before  to-morrow  morning.”  And  so  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  appeal  that  came  to  me  from  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  capital  of  this  great  state. 

There  was  a time  when  we  used  to  discuss  things  from  different 
angles  and  different  surroundings.  Tn  politics  we  would  go  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways  and  meet  the  men-folks  and  talk 
matters  over  with  them.  We  would  go  down  to  the  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  we  would  serve  as  we  should  do,  and  when  the 
preacher  had  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  service  was  over, 
we  used  to  file  out  in  little  groups,  and  the  men  would  be  on  one  side 
and  the  ladies  on  the  other,  and  they  used  to  discuss,  the  men  would 
discuss  politics,  public  men  and  public  questions,  and  the  ladies 
would  discuss  good  housekeeping  and  how  to  make  biscuits  and  fry 
chicken  and  run  the  servants  of  the  house,  and  things  like  that.  Now 
we  go  to  church  amid  the  same  environments,  we  file  out  in  little 
groups  and  discuss  things  something  in  this  style ; the  women  discuss 
public  men,  they  discuss  public  questions,  they  want  to  know  whether 
so-and-so  would  be  a good  governor  or  a good  senator  or  a good  con- 
gressman or  a good  labor  commissioner  or  a good  compensation  chair- 
man ; and  the  men  gather  on  the  other  side,  and  in  subdued  tones 
talk  in  language  something  like  this,  “Take  an  equal  amount  of 
raisins  and  an  equal  amount  of  water,”  and  so  on  the  conversation 
runs.  So  we  meet  and  discuss  things  from  different  angles.  We 
are  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  sidjject  of  workmen’s  compensation 
in  the  light  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place;  and  in  order 
that  I may  briefly  define  the  views  I have  to  express,  I have  taken 
a little  trouble  to  prepare  them.  They  are  extremely  short,  and  I 
hope  will  not  be  tiresome.  I will  hurriedly  express  the  thoughts  I 
have,  and  perhaps  add  something  not  contained  in  the  paper  after  its 
conclusion.  I realize  that  if  there  is  anything  that  tends  to  make 
an  audience  take  a sound  nap  and  make  up  for  the  lost  rest  the  night 
before,  it  is  to  see  the  speaker  take  up  a paper  and  start  to  read. 
But,  however,  this  has  always  been  the  order  of  things,  and  I suppose, 
as  we  have  clerks  and  stenographers  at  our  command,  and  sub- 
ordinates that  know  more  than  we  do,  we  will  have  to  take  the  lib- 
erty of  reading  what  they  have  prepared,  and  will  do  so  with  a 
great  deal  of  security.  So  I have  availed  myself  of  my  special  pre- 
rogative in  presenting  this  paper  for  your  consideration. 

Compensation  for  industrial  accidents  was  established  in  Germany 
in  1884.  and  in  Austria  in  1SS7.  The  third  country,  Norway,  followed 
in  the  year  1894.  Tn  1893  the  first  report  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
workmen’s  compensation  was  published  in  America,  under  the  title 
of  “Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany.”  Since  this  year  develop- 
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ments  of  the  legislation  providing  for  workmen’s  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  in  Europe  and  America  have  been  rapid.  It  is 
conceded  that  no  other  subject  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  has  made 
such  progress.  Fifty  foreign  countries  and  provinces  have  now 
some  form  of  workmen’s  compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  In 
the  United  States  forty-three  .states  have  workmen’s-compensation 
laws.  The  courts  of  these  various  statesi  are  no  longer  burdened  with 
differences  of  fellow-servants,  assumed  risk  and  contributory  negli- 
gence, and  the  injured  parties  under  the  industrial-accident  laws, 
commonly  known  as  workmen’s  compensation  laws,  are  enabled  to  re- 
ceive their  compensation  when  it  is  most  needed,  without  the  delays 
occasioned  by  the  necessary  time  of  suitsi  and  frequent  appeals. 
Accident  boards  and  commissions  administering  the  law  represent 
a new  development  in  American  jurisprudence;  they  are  saving 
enormous  sums,  whi,ch,  under  the  common  law,  were  paid  to  lawyers 
and  witnesses  and  in  court  costs.  The  work  of  these  tribunals!  is 
now  recognized  as  a necessary  concomitant  of  modern  industrialism. 

Under  the  common  law  the  employe  could  recover  only  in  the  event 
that  he  was  injured  through  some  negligent  act  of  the  employer. 
This  element  is  not  a necessary  prerequisite  to  recover  under  the 
law  as  it  exists  to-day.  An  employe  who  now  receives  an  accidental 
injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  which 
disables  him  for  a period  longer  than  the  waiting-period  provided 
by  the  act  of  his  state,  is  assured  of  compensation ; provided,  however, 
that  his  injury  was  not  caused  by  his  own  willful  misconduct,  will- 
ful intent  to  injure  himself  or  another,  or  did  not  result  solely  from 
intoxication.  The  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  much  bearing  at  the 
present  time.  This  great  work,  which  is  rapidly  and  generally  de- 
veloping, practically  revolutionizes  the  law  of  master  and  servant  in 
so  far  as  personal  injuries  are  concerned. 

Neither  the  German  nor  British  system  has  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  British  act  is  administered  under  the  same 
principles  of  law  as  the  American  act.  The  words  of  the  British 
act,  that  an  injury,  be  compensable,  must  be  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dental injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  have 
been  adopted  in  nearly  all  American  states.  The  workmen’s-compen- 
sation law  of  Maryland  became  effective  November  1st,  1914,  and  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  until  1920,  when  the  following  amend- 
ments were  passed  by  our  legislature:  The  waiting-period  was  de- 
creased from  fourteen  days  to  three  days,  which  amendment  has  in 
one  year  increased  the  claims  before  the  Maryland  commission  one 
hundred  per  cent ; weekly  compensation  was  increased  from  fifty  to 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wage;  the 
maximum  weekly  compensation  was  increased  from  twelve  dollars  to 
eighteen  dollars ; the  minimum  weekly  compensation  was  increased 
from  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars;  funeral  benefits  were  increased 
from  seventy-five  dollars  to  one,  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars ; 
death-benefits  from  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars ; medical  aid  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars to  three  hundred  dollars ; farm-laborers,  who  had  been  barred 
from  the  workmen’s-compensation  law  prior  to  June  1st  1920,  were, 
by  the  amendments  of  the  Maryland  legislature  of  1920,  given  the 
right  to  elect  to  come  under  the  Maryland  statute  for  industrial 
benefits.  The  coverage  section  was  broadened  to  cover,  in  addition 
to  all  extra-hazardous  employments  all  work  of  an  extra  hazardous 
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nature.  Another  progressive  feature  in  the  Maryland  act,  which  I 
deem  worth  mentioning,  relates  to  aliens.  The  lirst  Maryland  law 
made  no  provision  for  aliens,  but  in  1910  our  legislature  provided 
that  compensation  should  be  allowed  to  alien  dependents.  A number 
of  states  have  state  funds  administered  by  the  accident  commissions 
of  those  states.  These  funds  take  quite  a part  in  the  progress  of 
compensation  law  having  no  idea  of  profit ; they  act  as  a balance- 
wheel,  so  to  speak,  to  other  insurance  carriers  in  so  far  as  rates  are 
concerned.  The  growth  of  funds  depends  upon  lower  cost  to  the 
employer  and  the  service  rendered  to  employes  and  employers. 

From  year  to  year,  since  the  establishment  of  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  in  various  states  in  the  United  States  legis- 
latures have  amended  their  statutes,  the  general  trend  of  the  amend- 
ments being  to  liberalize  the  law  and  increase  the  benefits,  until  it 
is  recorded  that  quite  a number  of  states  whose  legislatures  met 
this  year*  made  no  changes  in  their  laws  bearing  on  this  subject. 
Some  statutes  allow  compensation  to  workmen  who  receive  an 
“injury,”  while  others  specify  “accidental  injury”  as  the  foundation 
for  a claim.  It  is  held  generally  that  where  the  word  “accident” 
is  omitted,  workmen  who  suffer  from  what  is  known  as  “occupational 
disease”  are  entitled  to  compensation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
decided  that  where  the  word  “accident”  is  used,  those  suffering- 
disability  occasioned  by  occupational  disease  have  no  claim  for  com- 
pensation. A new  phase  of  consideration,  as  a result  of  progress,  has 
been  made  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota  by  bringing  occupational  diseases 
under  the  law.  These  states  follow  the  British  system,  which  specifi- 
cially  states  which  occupational  diseases  shall  be  covered.  Illinois 
covers  occupational  diseases  arising  from  some  occupations. 

The  following  four  systems  of  claim-procedure  are  in  use  in  the 
various  compensation  states:  Claim  system,  voluntary-agreement 
system,  adjudication  of  cases  on  basis  of  employer's  and  insurer’s 
reports  only,  and  the  hearing  system.  Of  these  I am  proud  to  say 
that  Maryland  has  the  claim  sj^stem,  under  which  all  parties  in 
interest,  particularly  the  injured  workmen,  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  international  association  of  industrial-accident  boards  and 
commissions  and  other  organizations  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  formulation  of  a standard  uniform-accident-report-blank.  In 
1911  a standard  report-form  was  worked  out  by  the  American  assoc- 
iation for  labor  legislation,  and  revised  by  the  same  committee  in 
1915,  and  again  in  1920 ; and  this  form  is  now  in  use  to  a consider- 
able  extent  in  our  country. 

Industrial-accident  laws  vary  greatly  as  to  whether  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  furnished  by  carrier  and  employer  or  individual. 
Washington  state  provides  a medical  staff,  from  which  the  injured 
man  may  select  a physician  of  his  own  choice.  If  the  injured  party 
returns  to  work,  his  medical  treatment  may  be  continued  so  long  as 
the  medical-aid  board  deems  such  treatment  necessary.  Public  senti- 
ment is  growing  rapidly  for  unlimited  medical  aid.  Statistics  show 
that  there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  medical  aid  in  three  states;  six- 
teen states  have  unlimited  medical  aid;  while  the  amounts  provided 
for  medical  aid  in  other  states  range  from  fifty  dollars  to  five  hundred 
dollars. 
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Lack  of  uniformity  is  very  evident  in  the  revised  chart  of  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1920,  prepared  by  the  United  States  department  of  labor. 
In  this  chart  waiting-periods  vary  from  three  to  ninety  days,;  death- 
benefits  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars ; per- 
manent total  disability  (in  time)  three  hundred  and  twelve  weeks  in 
some  states,  while  in  others  compensation  is  paid  for  life;  benefits 
vary  from  twenty -five  to  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  wages ; maximum  compensation  from  fourteen  dollars 
to  eighty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  monthly,  but  in  some  states 
death-benefits  run  higher;  minimum  compensation  runs  from  three 
dollars  to  eight  dollars.  The  percentage  of  employes  subject  to  the 
act  also  varies  considerably;  California  covers  seventy-six  and  two- 
tenths.  Illinois  fifty-five  and  four-tenths,  Louisiana  thirty-five  and 
two-tenths,  Massachusetts  eighty-seven  and  eight-tenths.  New  Mexico 
thirty  and  seven-tenths,  and  Porto  Rico  twenty  and  five-tenths. 
Maryland’s  percentage,  forty-five  and  nine-tenths,  has  been  increased 
by  its  amendments  of  1920.  Some  acts  are  administered  by  courts, 
some  by  commissions,  and  others  by  industrial-accident  boards.  The 
foregoing  also  tends  to  show  that  some  states  are  progressing  more 
rapidly  than  others  in  their  compensation  work. 

The  international  association  of  industrial-accident  boards  and 
commissions  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  recom- 
mend some  uniform  schedule  of  rates  for  permanent  partial  disability, 
which  is  lacking  throughout  compensation  jurisdiction. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  few  phases  of  progress  that  I have 
mentioned  herein,  prove  conclusively  that  the  value  of  workmen’s- 
compensation  laws  has  been  recognized  to  the  extent  that  in  ten  years 
from  the  time  when  the  first  permanent  constitutional  law  on  this 
subject  was  passed  they  have  spread  until  there  are  only  five  states 
in  the  United  States  to-day  without  industrial  benefits.  Workmen’s- 
compensation  laws  although  still  in  their  experimental  stage,  are 
giving  sure,  certain,  liberal  and  prompt  relief  to  thousands  of  injured 
men  who  otherwise  would  be  thrust  upon  the  charity  of  the  state. 

Now,  my  friends,  in  all  these  movements  for  progress  new  ideas 
are  always  being  advanced,  new  schemes  of  administration,  new 
schedules  and  provisions  are  being  made;  and  we  find  that  in  the; 
compensation-work  there  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  of  things.. 
We  find  that  the  states  are  overhauling  the  compensation  laws ; some 
of  them  are  operating  under  a system  akin  to  yours;  others  by  inde- 
pendent commissions,  and  one  or  two  only  are  left  that  use  the  old 
court  system.  My  own  judgment,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is 
that  the  administration  of  the  compensation  laws  ought  to  be  left  to> 
an  independent  administrative  body,  without  control,  or  without 
being  answerable  to  any  superior  authority  save  the  courts  of  the 
land.  Being  a quasi-judicial  body,  called  upon  to  determine  matters 
of  a judicial  character,  and  to  pass  upon  matters  affecting  vitally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dependent  workmen,  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  and  dignity  to  be  administered  as  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct department  of  state  government.  Whether  that  is  the  correct 
theory  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  and  can  be,  I have  no  doubt,  vlery 
ably  discussed,  and  perhaps  proposed ; but  I believe  that  in  the  haste 
and  desire  of  those  who  administer  the  state  government  to  always 
be  advancing  new  ideas  and  changes,  they  are  making  a mistake  in  at- 
tempting to  so  alter  the  administration  of  compensation  legislation. 
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as  to  be  jumbling  it  all  up  with  a hundred  and  one  other  subjects 
that  seem  to  be  closely  associated,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  not 
close  enough  to  be  administered  except  by  a separate  and  distinct 
body.  New  York  has  recently  reorganized  the  administration  of  its 
compensation  act,'  somewhat  perhaps  akin  to  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem. They  have  an  independent  commission  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  commissioner  is  operating  under  that  commission. 
At  first  glance  it  looks  to  be  a progressive  moves  and  time  may  prove 
that  it  is ; but  I am  not  taking  very  much  consolation  out  of  the  new 
order  in  New  York,  because,  as  my  memory  goes  back  over  the  history 
of  compensation  in  that  state,  they  have  been  reorganizing  their  com- 
pensation about  every  two  years,  and  pretty  much  like  they  get  a 
new  governor.  I think  that  in  the  advancement  that  is  attempted 
to  be  made,  there  is  some  virtue  in  allowing  a system  that  has  been 
established  and  which  is  successfully  operated  and  understood  by 
the  employer  and  the  employe  to  remain  in  a fixed  position,  as  it 
were,  rather  than  to  be  continually  changing  it  so  that  nobody  really, 
in  fact,  knows  exactly  what  and  how  the  compensation  is  being  ad 
ministered.  Our  tendency  isi,  the  modern  tendency  seems  to  be  all 
along  the  line,  to  be  continually  tinkering  with,  continually  chang- 
ing, continually  advancing  new  ideas  of  consolidation  and  combina- 
tion, merely  upon  the  theory  that  perhaps  there  are  some  overlap- 
pings,  that  in  some  way  there  may  be  some  economic  saving,  that 
there  may  be  some  raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency. 

I believe  there  is  some  virtue  in  allowing  these  measures  to  be 
well  understood,  and  the  changes  to  be  made  after  the  most  care- 
ful and  scrutinizing  inquiry  and  investigation.  No  subject  appeals 
more  strongly  to  an  administering  body  than  the  workmen’s-com- 
pensafion  law,  I think;  or  few  subjects  at  least.  There  is  always, 
as  a rule,  a sad  side  to  it;  there  is  always  a human  appeal;  there 
is  always  the  distress1,  and  sometimes  it  is  extreme;  and  the  hard- 
ship is  very  great. ; and  one  of  the  dangers  that  compensation  boards 
have  to  guard  against,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  they  do  not  attempt 
too  strongly  to  take  the  place  of  other  agencies,  and  to  so  administer 
the  act  as,  in  reality,  to  make  them,  in  effect,  charitable  institutions 
rather  than  institutions  to  establish  an  industrial  justice  that  will 
be  as  beneficial  to  the  workman  as  it  is  to  the  employer.  So  the 
human  side  is  strong;  that  is,  the  tendency  is  always,  and,  of  course, 
with  limitations,  ought  to  be  strong  in  the  interest  of  the  unfortunate 
who  makes  the  appeal  for  compensation ; and  yet  there  is  a limit  to 
which  we  must  recognize  that  we  ought  to  go,  and  beyond  that  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  progress.  The  human  side,  the  sympathetic 
side,  is  so  strong  that  our  natural  tendency  is  to  be  over-indulgent 
rather  than  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  himself  to  act  at  all  times 
administer  the  law  fairly  and  impartially,  even  though  at  times  there 
may  be  some  hardship ; because  no  class  of  people  under  the  sun  is 
so  dependent  upon  fairness  and  justice,  free  from  charity,  than  the 
honest  workman  of  this  entire  country.  The  main  thing  he  desires, 
the  main  thing  he  needs,  the  main  thing  that  gives  him  security  and 
faith  is  that  the  law  shall  be  impartially  and  judicially  administered. 

My  friends,  concluding,  I may  say  that  I feel  the  same  impulse  that 
every  other  industrial-accident  commissioner  feels,  I feel  that  same 
human  appeal  that  every  other  agency  that  has  to  administer  a law 
of  this  kind  feels,  and  I have  the  same  difficulty  that  other  indust- 
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rial-accident  commissioners  have  to  try  to  understand  where  justice 
ceases  and  charity  begins;  because,  after  all,  in  these  new  condi- 
tions we  are  simply  attempting  to  organize  a system  of  national 
and  local  government’  that  will  more  clearly  harmonize  with  the 
progress  of  the  time  and  conserve  the  need  of  society.  This  is  a 
great  country;  Pennsylvania  is  a great  state;  at  no  time  in  the 
world’s  history  was  there  a greater  need  for  men  in  public  service 
of  high  character  and  intelligence  and  firm  resolve ; at  no  time  in  the 
world’s  history  was  there  a greater  need  that  somebody  with  bal-  1 
ance  and  judgment  and  determination  should  be  at  the  wheel  in 
order  to  administer  public  office,  when  there  is  such  a clamor  so 
many  criticisms,  so  much  unrest,  so  much  dissatisfaction  apparently 
on  all  sides;  and  we  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
public  office  of  any  kind  or  of  any  character  need  always  to  be  firm 
in  our  resolve  to  try  to  administer  the  laws,  both  of  the  state  and  of 
the  nation,  fairly,  in  order  that  we  may  aid  this  social  development, 
this  human  progress,  this  readjustment  of  things,  and  to  brush  away 
the  old  ideas  and  allow  new  ideas  and  thought  to  reign  supreme, 
that  we  may  be  a great  human  institution  that  is  seeking  to  harmon- 
ize all  the  elements  of  society,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
progress  instead  of  stagnation  into  this  great  country  of  which  we 
are  a part,  composed,  as  we  are,  of  all  nationalities  under  the  sky 
almost,  offering  the  most  liberal  treatment  to  all  people  every- 
where from  every  clime  and  under  all  conditions  to  become  part 
of  this  great  country,  where  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  where  the  English, 
and  where  the  French,  where  all  may  be  gathered  together;  that  we 
may  so  conduct  our  public  institutions  as  to  give  the  impression 
first  gained  of  our  public  affairs  such  a high  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  shall  be  our  future  citizens  that  they  will  have  a pro- 
found respect  for  the  government,  from  Washington  all  the  way 
down;  that  all  nationalities,  and  all  creeds,  and  all  colors,  and  all 
people  may  gather  under  and  around  our  great  statue  of  liberty, 
freed  of  all  national  hatred  and  all  disputes  and  all  ambitions  and 
all  aims,  that  we  might,  as  I say,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  liberty 
greet  them  all  under  the  emblem  of  our  country,  and  sing  in  unison, 

“ ‘Tis  the  star-spangled  banner ; 

Oh,  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free 

And  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

(Applause.) 

Commmissioner  COJSTNELLEY.  There  is  one  thing  that  the 
American  boy,  when  he  grows  into  manhood,  remembers,  and  it  is 
that  those  born  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are  noted  for 
their  oratory.  Robert  E.  Dee  was  born  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  and  he  is  one  of  the  south’s. noble  sons,  but  I never  knew 
a Democrat  could  speak  so  well  and  so  clearly  and  so  joyfully  in  a 
Republican  house  as  he  has  to-night.  (Applause.) 

T\  hen  Mr.  Mackey  is  out  of  the  office  and  we  in  the  office  speak  of 
him,  we  always  say  something  nice  about  him  that  we  wouldn’t 
dare  say  if  he  wTere  there,  and  this  is  one  thing  we  always  do  say,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  this  United  States  whose  word  goes  farther  and 
whose  sympathies  in  his  work  are  more  far-reaching,  that  the  judi- 
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ciary  of  the  country  takes  his  opinions  as  law,  than  our  good  Harry 
Mackey.  He  has  given,  I believe,  to  corporations  more  real  solid 
wisdom  on  the  definition  of  compensation  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  The  courts  have  the  digests  tlqjt  he  issues  every  year  m 
their  law-libraries,  and  some  of  the  corporations,  that  I know  take 
his  book,  and  on  that  rely  for  their  work.  _ His  human  side  is  as 
great  as  Mr.  Lee’s  oratory.  Mr.  Mackey  is  doing  much  now,  is 
always  doing  something  for  the  other  fellow,  and  to-night  he  i*  go- 
ing to  tell  us  of  the  interstate  commerce  and  the  supreme  court  ot 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  workmen’s  compensation. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey. 


I do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  make  some 
collateral  investigation  as  to  those  things  which  are  said  in  the  office 
about  me  when  1 am  not  there.  Probably  it  would  be  better  for  my 
peace  of  mind  that  I remain  in  statu  quo.  My  friend,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
has  just  delivered  a beautiful  oration.  He  has  all  the  tricks  of  the 
orator,  and  I can  speak  with  intimate  knowledge  ot  him,  because  1 
have  known  him  quite  a while;  and,  like  all  orators,  he  looked  ovei 
the  audience  to  find  some  line  of  least  resistance  whereby  he  could 
break  into  the  good  graces  of  the  audience ; and  you  know  his  feeling 
and  touching  reference  to  the  home  still.  The  country  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  has  produced  some  orators,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced the  grape,  and,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  it  has  produced 
the  beverage  known  as  the  cobbler.  And  therefore  we  love  every- 
thing that  comes  from  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

When  I looked  over  this  audience  and  when  1 reminded  myself  of 
the  task  which  1 had  voluntarily  accepted,  I had  a great,  many  mis- 
givings, for  the  reason  that  I thought  that  the  concluding  session 
of  this  great  conference  would  be  along  the  lines  we  have  heretofore 
followed,  and  that  we  would  have  a round-table  discussion  among 
the  referees  on  questions  of  vital  importance  to  them  in  their  daily 
work  and  the  decisions  incident  to  their  consideration,  and  I selected 
this  subject  for  their  sole  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience 
gathered  from  the  community  in  general,  that  I knew  would  not  be 
interested  in  a technical  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  mooted  legal 
questions  incident  to  our  work ; and,  like  Brother  Lee.  I looked 
around  and  wondered  what  I could  say  to  sort  of  soften  the  rigor  of 
this  subject.  I had  in  mind  the  visit  that  Commissioner  Connellev 
and  I made  to  Schulykill  county  some  time  ago  to  do  honor  to  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  compensation  board,  the  Honorable  Paul  W. 
Houck.  The  whole  community  was  doing  him  honor  on  his  natal  day. 
Schuylkill  county  has  the  distinction  of  having  seceded  from  the 
Unhm  since  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution. (Laughter.)  We  found  a vast  assemblage  of  representative 
men  of  that  wonderful  anthracite  coal-region,  who  had  read  in  the 
papers  something  about  prohibition,  but  its  full  import  had  not 
reached  them ; and,  thinking  that  I had  better  address  myself  in  the 
beginning  to  some  subject  close  to  their  hearts,  I told  them  Bert 
Williams’s  story  about  a little  walk  that  he  had  with  a friend  of  his. 
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They  walked  out  past  an  insane  asylum,  and  one  of  the  inmates  was 
crying  loudly,  “Down  with  prohibition;  give  me  whiskey,  give  me 
beer.”  And  Bert’s  friend  said  to  him,  “Well,  that  fellow  might  have 
been  crazy  when  they  put  him  in  there,  but  he  is  talking  damned  good 
sense  now”  (applause) ; and  the  audience  believed  that  that  was 
my  sentiment.  1 got  along  very  nicely  with  the  remainder  of  my 
speech.  You  never  can  tell  in  a strange  audience  just  how  a little 
subject  is  going  to  aid,  and  what  sympathetic  chord  you  have  started 
in  vibration.  I have  in  mind  a friend  of  mine  who  went  to  deliver 
a prohibition  speech  in  a strange  town,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
speech  he  said,  “We  prohibitionists  are  going  to  make  a crusade  in 
this  town,  and  we  are  going  to  break  into  the  liquor  places  and  take 
all  the  whiskey  out  and  dump  it  in  the  ocean.”  “Thank  God  for 
that,”  says  a little  fellow  in  the  front  seat.  “And  while  we  are  about 
it,  we  are  going  to  take  all  the  beer  and  dump  it  in  the  same  place, 
and  all  the  gin,  and  we  are  going  to  pour  it  iuto  the  ocean.”  Says 
the  little  fellow,  “Amen,  Amen.”  That  encouraged  the  speaker  very 
much,  and  he  went  on  to  say,  “We  are  going  at  the  same  time  to  dump 
all  the  malt  and  vinous  liquors  in  the  same  ocean  at  the  same  time.” 
And  the  little  fellow,  almost  bursting  with  enthusiasm,  shouted, 
“Amen,  Amen.”  “My  friend,”  said  the  speaker,  “my  friend,  your 
enthusiasm  has  inspired  me;  you  give  us  all  great  courage  in  this 
work ; I have  no  doubt  you  are  an  ardent  prohibitionist.”  “O,  no ; 
God  forbid,”  said  the  little  fellow;  “I  am  a deep-sea  diver.”  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

We  entered  in  this  compensation  work,  and  I am  reminded  that 
this  was  some  five  years  ago,  aud  I was  noting  the  changes  since 
that  time  when  we  met  here  in  this  room  over  five  years  ago,  and 
Brother  Eohlen,  sitting  here  at  mv  left,  at  Mr.  Lee’s  left,  who  had 
been  very  instrumental  in  drawing  the  act  and  urging  its  passage 
in  the  legislature,  stood  here  explaining  to  a wondering  audience 
just  what  compensation  meant.  1 often  thought  that  the  attitude  of 
public  men  toward  compensation  at  that  time  was  somewhat  in  the 
same  spirit  as  a gentleman  who  received  a letter  from  the  Black 
Hand,  and  it  said,  “Dear  Sir,  unless  you  send  us  five  thousand  dol- 
lars at  once,  we  will  kidnap  your  wife.”  lie  replied,  “I  haven’t  the 
money  to  spare  just  now,  but  your  plan  appeals  to  me.”  (Laughter.) 
And  from  that  meeting  in  this  hall  we  went  out,  and  we  took  the 
gospel  of  compensation  to  Pennsylvania’s  almost  nine  million  of 
people ; we  went  up  aud  down  this  great  commonwealth ; we  visited 
the  places  that  are  given  over  to  Pennsylvania’s  wonderful  indus- 
tries. We  went  to  the  mines  and  factories  and  mills;  we  went  be- 
fore the  society  given  over  to  the  fraternity  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men ; we  went  to  the  bar ; Ave  even  went  to  the  courts  to  take  this 
gospel  of  this  new  thought  in  the  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  injured  employe  to  the  very  seats  of  justice.  At  that  time 
twenty-seven  states  of  this  Union  had  adopted  compensation,  and  all 
the  countries  except  Turkey  alone;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  map 
which  Commissioner  Connelley  caused  to  be  circulated,  you  will  see 
what  progress  since  that  time  has  been  made  in  this  compensation 
thought. 


I remember  standing  in  this  hall,  in  this  very  place,  in  the  early 
days,  and  trying  to  picture  the  relationship  between  the  old  common- 
law  relationship  and  the  results  growing  out  of  the  relations  and 
understanding  of  that  relationship,  and  what  we  hoped  to  accomplish 
in  this  new  Pennsylvania  law.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  come  back  here  and  report  in  behalf  of  this  great  organization  that 
has  been  perfected  in  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
law  and  the  wonderful  results  that  have  been  achieved.  We  went 
out  into  this  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  and  you  must 
understand  that  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  take  out  over  six 
hundred  metals  that  go  to  make  for  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
the  countries  and  nations;  our  activities  are  greater  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union;  our  interests  are  greatly  diversified;  and  we  had 
to  face  conditions  probably  harder  than  any  organization  ever  faced 
in  the  history  of  the  institution  of  compensation  laws.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a conservative  state ; our  people  were  schooled  in  the  common 
law  of  the  fathers ; from  the  days  of  the  proprietary  down  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  1919,  we  practiced  law  by  precedent;  relation- 
ships between  the  workmen  and  the  employer  had  been  adjudged  by 
that  precedent-law,  and  by  case-law;  and  1 stood  here  and  tried  at 
that  time  to  tell  of  the  daily  enacted  scenes  in  courts  of  justice,  where 
the  wearers  of  the  ermine  were  compelled  to  follow  precedent  and 
case-law,  and  where  the  sentence  of  non-suit  was  daily  pronounced 
in  those  cases,  and  how  the  widow  with  her  little  brood  of  children 
would  hear  the  verdict,  and  would  go  out  to  her  home  little  appre- 
ciating the  consequence  of  those  words;  and  I tried  to  picture  how 
that  woman  was  doing  picket  duty  in  front  of  her  home ; and  my 
mind  came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  there  was  something  in  this 
system  that  permitted  distress  like  that,  nothing  remained  in  the 
state;  and  I tried  to  picture  this  great  social  and  industrial  waste 
incident  to  litigation  between  employer  and  employe;  and  we  went 
out  to  put  this  law  across  among  a people  of  almost  nine  million, 
where  probably  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  wage-earners  Avent 
out  to  their  daily  work  each  day,  where  Ave  had  to  take  it  iuto  the 
mines  where  a man  went  doAvn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  every  day 
knowing  not  Avhether  he  was  going  to  return ; Ave  had  to  take  it  out 
in  a state  Avliose  hills  and  valleys  were  teeming  Avith  industrial 
people  and  industrial  progress,  and  where  there  Avere  great  troops 
of  people;  and  we  went  odt  to  do  it  properly,  as  everything  must  be 
done  to  be  a success.  It  Avas  a new  form  of  proposition  to  our  organ- 
ization, and  so  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  Avas  the 
center  around  which  this  whole  organization  was  formed ; and  then 
we  dhfided  this  state  into  compensation  districts,  endeavoring  to 
equalize  them  as  far  as  possible,  as  far  as  territory,  exposure  and 
other  conditions  were  concerned  ;•  and  to  those  districts  were  assigned 
referees.  I want  to  say  to  this  audience  that  when  you  hear  com- 
pensation discussed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  A\hen,  as  you  frequently  do, 
I am  aAvare,  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a success,  I Avant  you  to  associate 
with  that  success  in  every  instance  the  Avonderful  work  done  by  the 
referees  of  Pennsylvania. 

I remember  the  time  full  Avell  when  they  came  here  to  meet  the 
board  and  the  commissioner  and  governor,  and  it  became  my  duty 
in  behalf  of  the  board  to  say  a word  to  those  referees;  and  I said 
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to  them,  I tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  duties 
to  which  they  had  just  been  called ; I tried  to  point  out  the  diversi- 
fied interests  of  Pennsylvania ; 1 tried  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that,  while  this  was  called  the  workmen’s-compensation  law,  it  was 
the  law  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Pennsylvania,  the  law  of 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  employe,  and  that  they  must 
administer  it  just  exactly  as  every  law,  and  that  it  was  just  as 
sacred,  holding  the  scales  of  justice  evenly  and  equally,  letting  each 
case  be  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  in  that  case;  that 
this  was1  not  some  new  socialistic  propaganda  intended  to  take  money 
from  one  man’s  pocket  and  give  it  to  another  without  due  process 
of  law  to  do  so ; and  that  it  was,  in  effect,  an  equally  balanced  piece 
of  legislation,  and  that  its  administration  according  to  justice  and 
conscience  and  law  and  evidence  would,  in  the  end,  create  that  solid- 
arity, that  standing  in  the  community,  that  would  make  it  part  of 
our  social  life,  to  the  everlasting  advantage  of  the  entire  citizenry  of 
the  state.  That  has  been  the  work  of  the  referees  coming  in  the  first 
contact  with  the  people,  bringing  about  a spirit  of  conciliation,  show- 
ing where  immaterial  differences  can  be  wiped  out  under  the  act;  and 
the  result  has  been  what  1 consider  the  greatest  achievement  history 
can  record,  that  almost  four  hundred  thousand  injured  workmen  have 
met  an  equal  number  of  employers1  at  the  table  and  executed  com- 
pensation agreements  in  peace  and  good  feeling,  without  delay,  with- 
out cost,  and  without  quibble;  and  out  of  that  mutuality  of  interest, 
thus  expressed  in  writing,  which  we  have  filed  in  our  records,  has 
grown  that  great,  that  greatest  of  fruition  in  this  social  community 
that  we  now  enjoy. 

And  then  you  have  heard  discussed  here  during  this  week  that 
kindred  subject  which  grew  out  of  this  work,  and  after  I tell  you 
one  story  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rehabilitation  in  this  state,  I 
will  say  something  upon  my  real  subject.  Under  the  compensation 
law  the  compensation  board  has  the  right,  upon  proper  facts  being 
shown,  to  commute  the  continuing  payments  to  present  value,  and 
order  the  payment  in  a lump-sum.  This  brought  before  us  from  the 
beginning  very  great  difficulties.  These  came  from  misguided  people 
with  an  itching  palm,  believing,  or  with  an  ambition  that  they  could 
go  into  business,  business  they  did  not  understand.  Some  were  the 
victims  of  suggestion.  They  all  came  before  us  in  the  compensation 
board,  the  men  and  the  women  who  desired  to  invest  their  whole 
amount  of  compensation  in  some  business  with  which  they  were  un- 
familiar. We  early  saw  how  it  would  affect  us,  and  we  tried  to  over- 
come it  in  a large  number  of  instances.  As  against  this  we  had 
blind  men,  and  men  who  had  lost  both  legs  or  both  arms,  and  who 
had  become  permanently  injured.  They  wanted  to  go  into  all  kinds 
of  business.  I remember  one  time  in  the  coal-regions  a blind  man 
came  to  us;  he  had  lost  both  eyes  in  a coal-mine;  lie  had  a wife  and 
six  children ; and  he  came  with  all  sorts  of  suspicions  to  prey  upon 
the  fellow’s  feelings  and  the  judgment  of  the  board.  We  asked  him 
to  wait  until  the  crowd  had  gone  away,  and  we  took  him  in  a room 
and  said,  “Now,  you  don’t  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.”  He 
wanted  to  go  into  the  grocery-business.  I said,  “That  will  make 
you  a loafer  all  your  life;  in  your  blindness  you  will  sit  in  the  little 
store  and  hear  somebody  else  weighing  out  the  coffee  and  tea,  and 
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you  will  become  suspicious  and  dissatisfied,  and  as  you  go  on  things 
will  be  darker  and  darker;  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  let  us  take  yon 
and  your  wife  and  acquire  some  trade;  blind  men  are  no  longer  blind, 
no  longer  helpless ; we  want  both  of  you  to  learn  that  the  greatest 
lesson  in  life  is  that  the  conquest  over  handicap  is  man's  greatest 
victory.”  He  took  our  advice,  and  a short  time  afterwards  we  gave 
him  a time-commutation,  money  enough  to  start  a little  broom  fac- 
tory; and  he  sent  us  his  picture — it  is  an  old  story  to  those  who  have 
heard  me  speak  on  this  particular  subject — and  no  one  on  our  board 
or  connected  with  our  work  would  exchange  that  picture  for  the 
handsomest  picture  in  Luxemburg.  There  stands  the  blind  man 
with  his  wife  beside  him,  and  his  six  children  beside  them;  brooms 
piled  higher  than  the  little  room  they  live  in,  brooms  lie  had  made ; 
a smile  was  on  his  face,  and  that  smile  told  the  whole  story,  told  the 
story  of  rehabilitation.  He  was  no  longer  a blind  man;  the  light 
of  hope  and  joy  had  broken  in  upon  him ; his  soul  was  beaming  out 
from  that  face : and  the  smile  lighted  up  the  whole  picture.  He  had 
taken  his  place  among  men ; he  was  no  longer  a helpless  and  hope- 
less blind  man;  he  was  an  instrument  of  productivity;  he  was  the 
head  of  that  family  of  six  children : he  was  not  just  going  to  be  a 
blind  husband  and  father  all  his  life;  he  had  that  thought,  the  great 
thought  of  rehabilitation,  helped  along,  of  course  by  the  patriotic 
impulses  of  the  war.  I consider  this  result,  growing  out  of  com- 
pensation, the  greatest  achievement  of  the  five  years  of  work. 

It  is  wonderful,  of  course,  to  look  back  over  this  five  years  and 
realize  that  this  law  has  taken  an  immense  amount  of  comfort  and 
voluntary  help  to  over  a million  people;  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  six  hundred  thousand  men  in  five  years,  through  this  law,  have 
had  medical  treatment  from  their  employers,  so  economical  and 
efficient  that  they  have  been  returned  to  their  places  of  work  within 
the  waiting-period ; it  is  wonderful  to  think  that  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  have  been  kept  out  of  the  courts,  and  sat  down  in  a room 
with  their  employers  to  sign  compensation  agreements ; and  out  of 
our  office  have  gone  orders,  and  certificates  have  been  approved,  and 
compensation  will  follow ; it  is  wonderful  to  think  that  the  coui’ts  of 
this  state,  and  the  employers  and  employes  of  this  state,  all  hail  com- 
pensation as  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  days;  but  I tell 
you  that  the  picture  of  the  blind  man  presents  the  most  wonderful 
thought,  that  if  a man  would  lose  an  arm  or  a leg  or  an  eye,  or  both 
eyes,  he  is  not  done,  he  is  not  the  subject  of  charity.  The  lesson 
that  I have  mentioned  is  being  brought  home  to  hundreds  of  homes 
in  this  commonwealth,  that  man’s  victory  over  handicap  is  his  great- 
est conquest. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  subject  that  bears  upon  the  powers  of  the 
courts,  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court,  because  three  times  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  knocked  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  on  its  nose  and  downed  the  compensation  order.  We 
are  rather  proud  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has 
reversed  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  sustained  us 
in  our  great  work  of  compensation.  Those  questions  have  arisen,  and 
this  conflict  is  now  on,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  employes  of  rail- 
roads, as  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  stand  in  a class  by  them- 
selves. Back  in  1008  the  congress  passed  the  federal  liability  act 
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which  was  intended  to  iron  out  the  rigors  of  the  old  common-law  re- 
lationship. It  was  intended  to  give  the  railroad  employes  the  same 
ready  relief  of  the  services  of  the  three  old  soldiers  I have  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  that  were  always  on  guard,  as  against  the  em- 
ployer and  courts  of  justice.  The  three  old  soldiers,  old  and  worn- 
out  and  wrinkled,  with  habiliments  ragged  and  torn,  still  they  were 
found  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  guilty  of  contributing  to 
the  negligence  of  a fellow-employe.  So  the  federal  liability  act  came 
along  to  help  men  engaged  in  railroad-work.  When  they  were  hurt, 
under  the  terms  of  that  act,  a man  must,  and  the  railroad  company 
must,  at  that  particular  time  have  been  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  the  hauling  of  freight  or  passengers  from  state  to  state, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  evidence  of  negligence  to  take  it  from 
the  jury.  In  the  administration  of  that  law,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  was 
passed  by  congress,  was  very  liberal  in  the  construction  of  that  act, 
and  by  its  decisions  embraced  within  its  terms  men  engaged  in  most 
every  kind  of  railroad-work,  performing  any  kind  of  work  that  would 
contribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  transportation  from  state 
to  state.  But  then  came  along  the  compensation  law.  The  very 
liberality  in  interpreting  the  act  of  1008  was  a hindrance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  workmen’s  compensation,  because  in  such  matters 
that  are  subject  to  federal  control  congress  alone  can  regulate  them 
and  pass  laws  concerning  them ; and  when  once  the  congress  has 
entered  the  field,  when  it  is  ready  to  enter  the  field,  it  does  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  state  legislatures ; and  early  in  our  administration 
we  were  compelled  to  carry  what  we  called  a postponed  calendar, 
and  we  put  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  kind  on  the  postponed  calendar 
until  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  should  have  determined 
this  question  once  for  all.  There  were  two  theories,  one  headed  by 
a case  in  New  York,  and  one  by  a case  in  California.  The  New  York 
case  held  the  act  of  1908  did  not  absolutely  exclude  the  workmen’s- 
compensation  act,  while  the  California  courts  held  it  did.  It  went  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  it  was  decided  once 
for  all  that  we  had  no  jurisdiction  when  we  found  that  the  employer 
and  employe  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  my  mind, 
that  has  created  a very  unfair  distinction,  and  puts  the  railroad  men 
in  a very  disadvantageous  position.  Unfortunately,  among  the  rail- 
road men  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ; one  group  of  railroad 
men  believing  that  congress  was  perhaps  sustained  in  giving  the  em- 
ploye the  right  to  elect  to  proceed  under  the  federal  law  or  the  com- 
pensation act  of  his  state ; while  there  is  another  smaller  group  who 
think  they  better  take  a gambler’s  chance  under  the  federal  liability 
act.  This  is  veiy  unfortunate.  A railroad  man  may  live  beside  a 
worker  in  an  industrial  plant,  and  both  be  injured  in  the  course 
of  their  employment  and  both  go  to  the  state  tribunal,  and  the  indus- 
trial worker  gets  compensation,  and  his  family  the  benefits  thereof, 
and  the  family  of  the  railroad  man  has  to  meet  with  the  decision  that 
at  the  time  he  was  working  there  might  have  been  a package  in  that 
train  consigned  to  some  other  state;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a car 
of  a railroad  whose  lines  extend  from  state  to  state,  that  man  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  can  not  recover,  and  the  man 
must  suffer  his  injuries  without  compensation. 
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In  passing,  I want  to  say  that  I believe  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  to-day  that  congress  can  address  itself  to  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  solve  this  question  of  conflict  in  jurisdiction,  and  give 
to  the  railroad  man  proper  facilities  and  cause  of  action  before  the 
workmen’s  compensation  board  of  his  state.  We  have  always  re- 
solved that  question  in  favor  of  the  injured  man.  We  early  took  the 
ground  that  interstate  commerce  for  a defense  must  be  offered  by  the 
railroad  company  and  proved.  We  still  adhere  to  that  doctrine,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  discrepancies  now ; and  though  in  a recent 
decision  in  the  Polk  case  the  supreme  court  has  said  quite  to  the 
contrary,  I think  not.  Our  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
recent  decision  handed  down  the  first  of  July,  said,  “Were  it  not  for 
the  Polk  case,  we  would  sxistain  the  compensation  board ; but  inas- 
much as  it  is  sustained,  we  will  send  it  back  to  the  compensation 
board  to  wrestle  with  the  burden  of  the  proof.”  That  particular  case 
has  not  as  yet  been  entered  for  hearing,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
wrestled  with  it;  but  when  we  do,  we  will  adopt  this  proposition  as 
to  the  burden  proof,  that  where  the  record  clearly  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  defendent  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the 
duties  of  the  injured  man  are  indiscriminately  divided  between  inter- 
state commerce  and  intrastate  commerce,  then  we  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Polk  case,  and  say  that  the  burden  is  upon  the  claimant  to 
show  that  at  that  particular  time  he  had  taken  himself  out  of  the 
class;  but  when  there  is  no  proof  to  show  evidence  of  indiscriminate 
work  in  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  we  will  still  adhere  to 
the  first  doctrine  that  the  burden  is  upon  him  who  asserts  that  de- 
fense, because,  I take  it,  that  the  law  of  evidence  as  a scientific 
proposition  proceeds  along  the  line  of  common  sense;  the  law  of 
evidence  in  every  instance  places  the  burden  upon  the  one  calculated 
to  have  the  best  information  and  the  best  knowledge  upon  the  subject 
at  any  particular  time;  and  the  railroad  company,  with  its  records, 
its  history  of  the  movements  of  trains,  its  records  of  freight  and 
passenger  consignments  in  that  particular  train,  is  always  in  the  best 
position  to  prove  that  particular  defense;  and,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  they  can’t  hang  us  for 
making  an  error,  and  I would  rather  make  an  error  on  the  side  of 
humanity  than  on  the  side  of  what  I consider  the  scientific  handling 
of  the  question.  (Applause.) 

When  I came  to  write  a paper  on  this  subject  I had  in  mind  just 
what  I said  about  the  referees,  and  I dedicated  what  is  eventually 
intended  to  be  really  a book  on  the  subject,  and  T said,  “This  is 
written  in  appreciation  of  the  responsible  duties  of  the  compensa- 
tion referees  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  recognition  of  the  great 
success  and  satisfaction  that  have  followed  their  efforts.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  paper  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  them  in  the  deter- 
mination of  many  important  questions.”  In  order  that  the  rail- 
road men  may  receive  the  benefits  from  our  records  of  any  con- 
clusions reached  in  this  department,  T shall  cause  it  to  be  printed  and 
given  to  our  attorneys  and  referees ; and  T am  sure  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dean  Connellev,  and  with  a due  appreciation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities, and  whether  or  not  T was  up  or  down  the  line,  the 
suggestions  this  paper  makes  frvnn  time  to  time  will  he  followed, 
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Now,  in  conclusion,  I want  to  say  that  this  compensation  subject 
is  a wonderful  theme.  You  can  go  with  it  before  the  humane  soci- 
eties, and  speak  of  its  humanity;  you  can  go  before  the  lawyers,  and 
you  can  speak  of  its  law;  you  can  go  before  the  doctors,  and  you 
can  speak  of  the  doctors’  problems,  and  they  are  many,  but  the  most 
important  one  is  where  they  get- their  fees  and  how  to  divide  up  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  hospitals,  and  the  true  rule  in  that  respect 
is  that  he  who  gets  it  first  keeps  it  (laughter)  ; and  then  you  can 
take  it  up  with  interest  before  people  who  are  giving  their  lives  to 
activities  of  this  sort,  and  with  men  who  touch  elbows  and  women 
who  touch  elbows  with  their  fellow-men,  whose  hearts  are  attuned 
to  the  humanities  of  service;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a considera- 
tion of  any  aspect  of  this  law,  1 am  sure  you  all  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  presents  the  greatest  field  for  human  action,  because,  after 
all,  man’s  service  to  man  is  the  holiest  work  of  life.  (Applause.) 

Commissioner  CONNELLEY.  Is  it  any  wonder,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  opinions  written  by  a man  like  Mr.  Mackey,  in  his  wisdom 
and  his  efforts,  that  the  courts  wouldn’t  want  them?  I wish  that 
1 had  the  time  and  wasn’t  too  modest  to  tell  of  some  of  the  cases 
that  he  has  decided  in  the  face  of  the  law,  in  the  way  in  which  he 
interpreted  it  as  against  the  law  from  the  other  side,  but  finally  won 
the  cases,  that  I could  cite.  I have  been  in  his  hearings  when  he 
has  made  these  decisions  and  when  lie  has  told  the  medical  frater- 
nity and  his  own  fraternity,  that  of  the  law,  that  they  are  making 
mistakes;  and  failing  everything  else,  he  has  taken  the  man  that  is 
trying  to  take  from  the  wage  of  the  man  that  was  injured  or  killed, 
rather  the  man  that  was  killed,  lie  tells  them;  and  we  have  some  in 
this  country  who  try  to  usurp  the  money  which  is  rightfully  theirs, 
and  he  tells  them  what  to  do. 

We  have  on  the  board  a gentleman  who  for  a number  of  years  has 
done  much  in  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  board,  and  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  the  inception  of  this  compensation  law.  When 
we  get  into  a real  tight  place,  especially  in  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioner, about  any  manipulation,  and  when  we  have  to  make  any 
decisions,  we  seek  either  Mr.  Mackey  or  Professor  Bolden.  I have 
pleasure,  indeed,  in  presenting  to  you  Professor  Bolilen,  of  the  de- 
partment of  compensation,  and  also  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania law  school,  who  will  speak  to  us  for  a few  minutes  on  the  com- 
pensation law.  (Applause.) 

COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION. 

Francis  H.  Bohlen. 

It  is  , indeed,  a pleasure  to  address  this  audience,  interested  in  the 
workings  of  our  board  under  the  Pennsylvania  workmen’s-compensa- 
tion  law  in  this  hall,  which  has  to  me  many  and  varied  memories. 
For  four  years,  during  two  sessions  of  the  legislature,  I sat  in  those 
seats  waiting  anxiously  to  learn  the  fate  of  two  bills,  both  of  which 
passed  in  this  house;  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  the  senate, 
and  the  second  of  which  is  now  the  law  which  is  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  certain  very  immaterial  amendments.  I was  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Lee’s  speech,  and  I was  pleased  to  find  that  some  of 
the  changes  in  workmen’s  compensation  laws  which  he  regards,  and 
justly  so,  as  progressive  were  embodied  in  our  law  in  its  inception. 
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In  some  of  the  features  of  our  law,  one  in  particular,  which,  I think, 
together  with  one  or  two  of  our  sister  states,  stands  as  a model  which 
other  states  may  justly  follow.  Our  act — I haven't  the  figures  as  to 
the  number  or  percentage  of  persons  employed  and  those  who  are 
within  the  operation  of  our  act — but  I do  know  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  New  Jersey  notably,  it  is  as  wide  or  wider  in  its 
coverage  than  the  law  of  any  other  state.  We  make  no  distinction 
between  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  industries;  we  do  not  regard 
the  liability  to  pay  compensation  as  sort  of  penalty  to  be  imposed 
upon  employers  who  carry  on  a business  which  is  commonly  known 
as  ultra-hazarodus.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  a matter, 
let  us  call  it,  perhaps,  an  abused  term.  Social  justice  and  the  duty  of 
the  industry  demand  that  its  care  for  the  human  tool  is  as  great  as 
the  owner  of  that  industry  is  bound  to  give  to  the  caring  for,  repair- 
ing and  replacing  of  the  inanimate  tools  he  uses.  It  must,  therefore, 
be,  it  is  immaterial,  whether  a particular  industry  is,  in  general, 
hazardous;  if  there  is  an  accident,  to  that  extent  it  is  proved  that  it 
is  hazardous,  and  for  that  extent  it  should  be  made  to  pay,  as  it  is 
made  to  pay  with  us. 

In  addition 'to  the  one  prime  essential,  one  of  the  ideal  require- 
ments of  a compensation  act  is  that  it  should  prevent,  as  far  as  may 
be,  litigation,  and,  therefore,  that  it  should  not  introduce  definitions 
in  its  limitations  or  in  its  provisions.  Nothing  has  proved  more  con- 
ducive to  litigation  than  an  effort  to  define  what  constitutes  ha- 
zardous employment,  except,  perhaps,  that  one  phrase,  which,  it  is 
true,  was  contained  in  the  definition  in  the  English  act,  from  which 
most  of  our  acts  are  copied,  arising  out  of  employment.  I am  happy 
to  say  that  our  act  does  not  include  this  particular  definition  of  com- 
pensable injuries.  Ohio  also  eliminates  that  phrase.  The  result 
has  been  that,  in  a very  large  field,  litigation  has  not  diminished  to 
any  extent  by  decisions;  and,  curiously  enough,  is  really  extended  by 
the  decisions  which  the  definition  of  that  uncertain  phrase  creates. 
It  was  likely  thought  that  that  phrase  was  the  phrase  par  excellence 
of  the  English  act,  and  in  all  those  jurisdictions  they  have  copied 
that  language.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  employers,  as  a class, 
would  reject  the  idea  of  paying  for  accidents,  or  would  be  likely  to 
carry  independent  insurance  in  the  nature  of  their  industries.  We 
have  found  no  such  criticism. 

Again,  Mr.  Lee  has  said  that  in  his  view  the  ideal  method  of  admin- 
istration was  by  a commission  whose  duties  concerned  exclusively 
the  administration  of  the  workmen’s  act  and  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  the  questions  arising  thereunder  ; and  he  contrased  that 
method  of  administration  with  that  in  vogue  in  Pennsylvania  juris- 
dictions, in  which  apparently  widely  different  questions,  mediation  of 
labor  disputes  and  the  like,  are  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  single 
tribunal.  I believe  I hit  upon  the  idea  myself  of  the  board  devoting 
its  whole  time  to  the  judicial  interpretation  and  administration  of  the 
act,  of  securing  to  the  employe  every  benefit  which  the  law  affords 
or  gives,  which,  at  the  same  time,  protects  the  employer,  by  seeing  to 
it  that  nothing  is  given  through  mere  sympathy,  but  that  they  are 
required  to  pay  only  what  the  law  prescribes  that  they  shall  pay  in 
each  given  case;  but  that  there  should  be  a link  with  these  other  ac- 
tivities, through  the  placing  of  that  board  and  the  bureau  over  which 
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it  presides  in  the  same  department  and  under  the  same  head  as  these 
other  activities,  which  are  also  essential  to  the  regulation,  control- 
ling, improving  and  caring  for  labor  and  capital  in  their  relationship 
of  employe  and  employer.  We  have  been  instrumental  also  in  avoid- 
ing that  constant  reorganization  which  has  so  unfortunately  been  the 
lot  of  many  of  the  boards  and  societies  of  our  sister  states.  We 
have  to-day  the  same  law  which  was  passed  over  five  years  ago.  The 
amendments  are  amendments  which  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  fun- 
damental ideas  involved  in  the  substantial  part  of  the  act.  There 
are  changes  in  the  schedules;  there  are  some  improvements  to  meet 
situations  which  could  not  be  anticipated,  which  could  not  be  antic- 
ipated, by  the  drafters  of  this  act,  and,  indeed,  were  not  anticipated 
by  the  drafters  ; neither  could  there  have  been  some  rewriting  of  the 
code  of  procedure,  a re-writing  only  in  the  sense  of  a re-arrangement, 
making  small  changes,  some  little  clarification  of  language ; but  the 
idea,  the  method  by  which  the  workmen’s  compensation  act  is  admin- 
istered to-day  is  that  under  which  ;t  went  into  force  in  1916.  We 
have  still  the  same  secretary,  and  he  is  not  only  the  friend  of  em- 
ployer and  employe,  but  the  aid  and  counselor  of  the  various  liti- 
gants who  appear  before  the  board.  Tt  is,  indeed,- a tribute,  and 
great  satisfaction  has  been  felt  that  we  are  getting  the  administration 
that  we  have  after  five  years  of  continued  administration,  and  which 
promises  to  ripen  into  a condition  of  permanency.  I can  not  believe 
that  constant  tinkering  makes  for  anything.  Where  the  public  is 
satisfied,  and  where  everything  is  working  satisfactorily,  it  is  far 
better  to  do  as  we  have  done  in  this  state. 

I do  not  think  that  I can  add  anything  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
from  both  north  and  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  I do  not 
think  that  we  in  Pennsylvania  need  be  ashamed  of  our  citizens  or  the 
quality  of  their  oratory  after  to-night.  I have  heard  Mr.  Mackey 
many  times,  and  I regard  him  as  being  not  merely  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator and  sound  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  best  compensation 
commissioners,  but  I should  be  inclined  to  think  of  him  only  in  con- 
nection with  William  J.  Bryan,  except  that  lie  has  something  to  say, 
and  not  merely  a method  of  saying  it. 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you  for  listening  to  this  rambling  talk  of  mine, 
which  comes  as1  such  a contrast  to  the  brillant  efforts  you  have  heard ; 
and  I hope  that  five  years  from  now  we  may  still  find  that  the  public 
in  Pennsylvania  is  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  workmen’s  compen- 
sation, and  that  we  shall,  as  we  have  been,  be  in  the  foremost  in  the 
real  improvement  and  real  progressive  development  of  the  compen- 
sation idea  in  legislation. 

I thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Commissioner  DONNELLEY.  I am  sure  that  we  have  been  very 
well  paid.  Each  time  I hear  these  gentlemen  speak  of  compensation 
I am  more  and  more  glad  that  I am  living  in  this  age. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  the  announcement  which  I hold 
in  my  hand,  concludes  our  conference  of  this  year.  We  have  tried  to 
do  the  best  we  could.  The  conditions  of  the  country  are  such  that 
no  man  knows  just  exactly  what  to  do,  and  I am  hoping  that  before 
a great  while  we  will  have  the  railroad  situation  clarified,  that  we 
will  have  the  conditions  adjusted  at  Washington,  that  the  taxation 
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of  the  manufacturers  and  the  income-tax  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  the  bankers  will  cease  to  ask  the  men  with  money  to  buy 
non-taxable  bonds,  the  same  as  those  that  Belgium  and  Prance,  how- 
ever badly  they  need  the  money;  but  after  all,  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  I hope  that  this  great  country  of  ours  wall  remain  as;  it  is  to-day, 
the  greatest  money-market  in  the  world,  I trust  that  the  men  who 
have  the  power  to  manipulate  that  will  see  to  it  that  we  will  be  better 
off  if  we  begin  at  home. 

A Hallowe’en  party  at  the  Women’s  Club,  at  Front  and  Chestnut 
streets,  is  now  in  progress,  and  this  audience  is  invited,  those  who 
care  to  go.  The  Women’s  Club  of  Harrisburg  has  done  much  really 
in  entertaining  our  women  guests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  men. 
They  made  it  possible  to  have  two  reception  in  the  department  of 
labor,  the  real  worker  of  the  department,  that  is,  the  female  end  of 
it,  they  made  it  possible  to  entertain  our  delegates  and  guests  during 
this  week ; and  I can  not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  their  efforts.  To- 
night they  have  wanted  us  to  come,  those  who  care  to  go  down,  just 
for  a few  minutes,  and  see  what  the  will  o’-wisp  and  hallo we’en  is 
bringing  forth  to  the  people  down  on  the  river  front. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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Barry,  James  F Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry  Sharpsburg.  Pa. 

Blaine,  A.  C Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

Bliss,  R.  Q West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Phiadelphia,  Pa. 

Boyer,  W.  .1 Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  of  New  York,  Reading,  Pa. 

Boyle,  Thos.  J Inspector,  Dept,  Labor  & Industry.  2335  Tasker 

St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bradley,  Jno.  T W.  J.  Rainey,  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Broecker,  Gertrud Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bronley,  W.  T Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brown  C.  J.  Trumbull  Elec.  Mfg.  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buckingham,  Clyde  S Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry.  216  So.  Duke 

St.,  York,  Pa. 

Burchfield,  C.  F American  Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Burky,  Geo.  F Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  of  New  York,  Reading,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  A.  P Westmoreland  Co.  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Ir- 

win. Pa. 

Cameron,  A.  P ...Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Carling,  R.  P Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Weatherly,  Pa. 

Coffey,  J.  J Supervising  Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cone,  T.  H.  S Yero  Alarm  Co.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Connolly,  L.  E Lumberman’s  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co..  114  N.  Broad 

St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Davidson,  Robert Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  127  W.  Broad 

St.,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Davis,  H.  L Ocean  Accident  & Guarantee  Corp.,  418  Walnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DeVilbiss,  Wyeth American  Federation  of  Labor,  Reading.  Pa. 

Dewey,  J.  F Dept.  Labor  & Industry  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diehm,  Frank  L Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Donnelly,  H.  J Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Millwood,  Pa. 

Dorfan,  M.  I .....Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dorr,  C.  H American  Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Douglass,  J.  B United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Doyle,  Charles  J Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry.  742  N.  44th  St., 

Philadephia,  Pa. 

Drozeski,  J.  R.... Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  411  Myrtle,  St., 

Erie,  Pa. 

Duffy,  Patrick  F Gen.  Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Duty,  Jos.  H Pittsburgh  Central  Labor  Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dyar,  A.  S A.  D.  Photo  Scope,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eales,  William  I’ Travelers  Insurance  Company,,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Farley,  P.  N Boiler  Inspector  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Fecker,  Joseph Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  139  Walnut  St., 

Sunbur.v,  Pa. 

Feehan.  Francis Supervising  Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Feeney  Frank Supervising  Referee,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Phila- 

delphia. Pa. 

Fetterman,  J.  E United  Brotherhood  Maintenance  Way  & Rail  Shop 

Laborers,  1019  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fisher,  L.  A Central  Brass  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fitch,  S.  G Supervising  Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry, 

Scranton  Pa. 

Flad,  W.  R Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Freeland,  Pa. 

Ferrer,  Mrs.  Helen  T Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Franke,  A.  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gardner,  F.  F Gardner-Grate  Co.,  21  Burgess  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Gerlick,  Henry  W Boiler  Inspector,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Gibson,  A.  C Spang  Chalfont  & Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gingrich,  A.  E Boiler  Inspector,  342  Queen  St.,  Northumberland, 

Pa. 

Gormley.  Raymond Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gorten  Clias.  E Uniform  Boiler  Law  Society  of  U.  S.  and  American 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engrs.,  29  W.  39th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Gotwalt,  Clias.  J Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gould,  N.  F Indemnity  Ins.  Co.,  of  N.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

(Ass’t.  Secy.) 

Green,  Harry London  Guarantee  & Accident  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Grigg,  S.  G Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gross,  B A.  D.  Photo  Scope  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hall,  C.  M American  Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hand,  Fred.  C Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Reading,  Pa. 

Harris,  M.  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

Hart,  John  T Boiler  Inspector,  324  Delaware  Ave.  West  Pittston, 

Pa. 

Hartman,  Fred  J Sec’y-  Penna.  State  Industrial  Board,  Dept.  Labor 

Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hay.  Fred  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Alford,  Pa. 

Heeseman  W.  L Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Henschke,  John  C American  Federation  of  Labor  Dallastown,  Pa. 

Hileman,  Dr.  J.  B Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hosier,  Rush  N Coal  Mine  Compensation  Rating  & Inspection  Bur- 

eau, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hubbard,  S.  D New  York  Dept,  of  Health,  New  York  City. 

Hull,  C.  L Square  D.  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Joachim,  Dr.  E.  B Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Athens,  Pa. 

Jones,  Dana Manufacturers  Ass'n..  Erie,  Pa. 

Kammerer,  C.  F American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Karhan,  Albert Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Sabinsjulle,  Pa. 

Keller,  A.  S Supervising  Insp.,  Labor  & Industry,  York,  Pa. 

Kenehan.  C.  J Boiler  Inspector,  New  Castle  Pa. 

Kissinger  F.  H Pkila.  & Readng  Railway  Co..  Reading,  Pa. 

Knepp,  W.  .T ...Boiler  Inspector,  Bellville,  Pa. 

Koch,  E.  M American  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Laughton,  R.  W London  Guarantee  & Accident  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Leeb,  G.  J Aero  Alarm  Co.  2ti  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Leech,  John Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Thomas Boiler  Insp.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Liggett,  C.  C American  Federation  of  Labor,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lightner,  Jacob Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lippencott,  A.  F Trumbull  Elec.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Long,  Wm.  A Hartford  Ins.  & Insp.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Longnecker  C.  J Foreman  Boilermaker,  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Elizabeth, 

N.  ,T. 

Lynch.  C.  P Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Allentown.  Pa. 

MacClosley,  James National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Maloney,  J.  P Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mateer,  E.  G The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Penna.,  Harrisburg. 

Matheson..,  C.  P Tyler  Tube  & Pipe  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 

16 
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Name. 


Representing. 


Michael,  J.  H '. Boiler  Inspector  1150  Susquehanna  Ave.,  Sunbury, 

Pa. 

Miller,  J.  Frank Insurance  Co.,  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mincemoyer,  G.  A. United  Projector  & Film  Corp.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Moffatt,  Glenn  W Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Molloy,  Jno.  J Mutual  Boiler  Ins.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Morrison,  Miss  Sarah  Graham.  - National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Sharon  Pa. 

Motherwell,  II.  M Penna.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mowery,  II.  VV American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Murat,  Dr.  H.  S American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  O. 

Murray.  Anne  E Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Myers  C.  O.... National  Board  of  Boiler  & Pressure  Vessel  Inspec- 

tors, Columbus,  Ohio. 

McCormick,  R.  E.  L Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  Irwin,  Pa. 

McLain,  W.  S Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


Nape,  G.  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Nutt,  Buell  W The  Safety  Equipment  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Nye,  H.  A General  Electric  Co.,  Erie  Pa. 

Peace,  Ashton  D Central  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Peelle,  H.  E The  Peelle  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Powers,  F Penna.  R.  R.  Boiler  Inspector,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Prugh,  Dr.  B.  E.  IJ Prohibition  State  Committee,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pyott,  H.  H Phila.  & Reading  Railway  Co.,  818  Pear  St.. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Ranton,  W.  J Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Remppis,  Wm.  F The  Wm.  F.  Remppis  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Redick,  Laura  D Consumers’  League  of  Western  Penna.,  977  B. 

Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rockwell  F.  M.  Willson  Goggles.  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Roeder,  Raymond  C Phila.  & Reading  Railway  Co.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

Roeller,  B.  Frank Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Royersford,  Pa. 

Ryan,  Mary  A Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Sackman,  K.  C.  Prudential  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Sanders,  James  G State  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

Sankey,  C.  E National  Tube  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Scott,  Joseph  F ...Dept,  of  Labor,  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Segrave,  Harold  J Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Selekman,  B.  M Russell  Sage  Foundation.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 

York  City. 

Shelly,  M.  B.  Elevator  Inspector,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Simpson,  Wm.  T Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Peckville,  Pa. 

Slevin,  F.  D Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  300  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 

Smith.  C.  A Pittsburgh  Knife  & Forge  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Smith  Geo.  Oliver Vice-Pres.  & Chief  Engr.,  American  Atmos.  Co., 

New  York,  105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Stahl,  Harry  F 331  Penn  St._  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Stoneback,  L.  S Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Barneston,  Pa. 

Strong,  H.  A „..  Pyrene  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Stuart,  Miss.  Elizabeth Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sutherland,  W.  Fred Lungmotor  Co.,  Boston  Mass. 

Sylvester,  W.  H 3627  N.  Smedley  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Terry,  Edw Safety  First  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Major  J.  N Julius  King  Optical  Co.,  Frick  Annex,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Thompson, T.  IT Ocean  Accident  & Guarantee  Corp.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Todd  II.  E Harrisburg  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Tompkins,  R.  R Boiler  Inspector,  1203  N.  Front  St.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Torrens,  Miss  Eliz Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Trager,  C.  J Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  Comp.  & Ins.  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh. 

Truiek,  Herman Accurate  Loose-Le&f  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Twaddle,  J.  B Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Vary,  George  W Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Vollmer,  F.  E Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Wales,  Robert Ocean  Accident  & Guarantee  Corp.  144  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

Wasscr,  H.  M National  Tube  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Watts  S.  F Penna.  Manufacturers  Ass’n.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wilcox,  J.  H Norwich  Wire  Works,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Williams.  David I.  A.  of  Machinists,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Williams,  F.  A Globe  Indemnity  Co.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Williston,  Miss.  E.M Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Willson,  Dr.  Frederick Willson  Goggles  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Wilt,  Geo.  W Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  Lykens,  Pa. 

Winans,  Margaret  A.., Inspector,  Dept.  Labcr  & Industry.  Swissvale,  Pa. 

WTise,  A.  King Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Wright,  Flavel  L Northeastern  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Young,  William Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Young,  William Globe  Indemnity  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Zerr,  S.  N Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Zeiter  Verna  M Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Zimmerman,  Esther Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATION  CONFERENCE 
REGISTRATION. 

October  25,  1921. 


Abbott,  R.  B P.  & R.  Rwy.  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Ail'd,  D.  H fed  aim  Clerk  State  Workmen's  Ins.  Fund,  206  Wal- 

nut St.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 

Abell,  J.  R Safety  First  Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Mary  (Miss) Women’s  Bureau,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Arnold,  James  S Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  502  Chestnut  St.,  Lebanon 

Pa. 

Amshcrger  W.  L Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  421  Hamilton 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Austin,  F.  S Inspector,  Labor  & Industry.  Corry,  Pa. 

Barlow,  Arthur Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lenoleum  Dept.,  238  E.  Ross 

St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Barnes,  A.  U Standard  Safety  Equipment,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Room 

301  Clinton  Bldg. 

Beach.  Lillon Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  407  S.  13th  St.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Beemer,  Geo;  W Referee,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Bell,  Andrew  J State  Steam  Boiler  Inspector  of  Alleg.  Co.,  821 

Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Bezanson,  Anna  (Miss) Dept.  Industrial  Research,  University  of  Penna., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bingaman,  J.  G Asst.  Mgr.  State  Workmen’s  Ins.  Fund.  Dalmatia, 

Pa. 

Bcdkin,  L.  H.  Dr Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Bohner,  J.  E Hegins,  Pa. 

Bond,  C.  D Weaver  Piano  Co.,  Press  York  Engineering  Soe., 

York,  Pa. 

Bosler,  C.  W Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Manhattan,  Bldg.  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Bowen,  Albert  Dr U.  S.  Army,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Bower,  J.  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1626  Erie  Ave., 

Williamsport.  Pa. 

Bowman,  C.  A Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. 
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Boylan,  Wm.  L \ . Inspector  Labor  & Industry,  2724  N.  Front  St., 

Philadelphia,  lJa. 

Bradford,  R.  R.  P Community-Lighthouse,  146  W.  Lehigh  Ave.,  Phila- 

delphia Pa. 

Brown,  Robert Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Inspector,  6122  Reedland 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Buck  .7.  C.  Jr Gang  Foreman,  Penna.  Railroad,  147  Summitt  St., 

Enola. 

Burke,  Thos.  J Inspector.  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  336  S.  24th  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burgeon,  W.  F Carpenters  Union  No.  28,  15  S.  3rd  St.,  Hbg.,  Pa. 

Butcher  Theodora  S Y.  VY.  C.  A.,  1800  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Butler,  J.  II Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Safety  Engineer,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Bincardi,  A.  L Oldford,  Pa.  311  Grau  St. 

Caler,  C.  H Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Carroll,  T.  E i.  ...  International  Asso.  of  Machinist,  514  E.  Capitol 

St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carrow,  T.  H P.  R.  R.  Co..  229  Commercial  Trust,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Carwardine,  Thos Bureau  of  Inspection,  2003  Edna  Ave.,  Scranton  Pa. 

Cardwell,  R.  R E>ept.,  Taylor,  Pa. 

Carter,  E.  F . .State  Child  Welfare  Com.  Executive  Office,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Case,  Edw.  Dr Trav.  Ins.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Champion,  W.  W Referee  Dept.  L.  & I.  311-lst  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Christley,  L.  E Dept.  L.  & I.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Clark,  W.  P Dept.  L.  & I.,  Dauphin,  Pa. 

Clinedinst,  .T.  B Child  Labor  Tax  Div.  Bur.  Int.  Rev.,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  National  Hotel. 

Clough,  Harriet,  Mrs Auditor.  Generals  Dept.  Hbg.,  110  Walnut  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Cowing,  F.  W Elk  Co.,  Manufacturers  Assn.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Craig,  J.  O -Legislature,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Cromwell,  Oliver  F.  W Central  Leather  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

Cummings  C.  W Referee  Compensation  Bureau  Woohvorth  Bldg.. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  • 

Cummings,  S.  B 933  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  l’a. 

Darr  James  S Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Davis,  H.  L Ocean  Accident  & Guarantee  Co.,  413  Kingsley  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  D.  J Bureau  Rehabilitation  366  E.  South  St.,  Wilkes- 

Barre,  Pa. 

Daylor,  Wm Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  345  N.  Front  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Dewey,  Chas.  P Member  of  Legislature,  Gillett,  Pa. 

Dieckmann,  Anneta E.  Central  Field  Comm,  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  630 

Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Pliiladepliia.  Pa. 

Dieffenbach,  C.  W Reading,  Pa. 

Dinker,  II.  W Safety  First  Supply  Co.,  107  Third  St.,  Pittsburgn, 

Pa. 

Donnelley,  H.  J Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  (Employed),  Millwood,  Pa. 

Dunlap,  Geo.  M Dept.  Inspector.  824  Arch  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Early  Harry  A Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  R.VD.  No.  4, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ellenberger,  J.  W Horace  McFarland  Co.*  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Ent  Wm.  H Rehabilitation  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Fisher,  W.  C.  Actuary Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1416  N.  2nd  St.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Foss,  Geo.  E Penna.  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  201  Telegraph 

Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pels,  Sami.  S.  Mrs Consumer’s  League,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Fisherm.  Winifred Y.  W.  C.  A.,  710  Empire  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fagan,  P.  T W.  M.  W.  of  A.  District — 5,  907 — 1st  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Farley,  P.  U 421  W.  Main  St.,  Bloomsburg  Pa. 

Farner,  N.  R Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  530  S.  16th  St.,  Hbg.,  Pa. 
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Fell,  O.  T 

Figel,  Edw.  M.  J 

Fitch.  Frank 

Fonda,  George  T . . . ■ 

Fountain.  N.  L 

Frampton,  A.  Ellis. . 
Frederick,  Matthew  I* 


Gallison,  L.  B.  

Goodyear,  N.  M 

Gilchrist,  C.  E.... 
Garick,  Henry  \\  • • • • 
Gearhart,  C.  L 

Getusky,  G.  F 

Geddings.  C.  L 

Gingrich,  A.  E 

Given.  F.  A... 

Gleason,  Gus  A 

Gould,  N.  F 

Gornley,  A.  H 

Gould,  I.  J 

Gramm,  R 

Green,  Harry 

Greenhalgh,  Edw 

Gump,  Harold  J 


.Republic  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

.3519  N.  15th  St.,  Phila.  Pa.,  Central  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

. Chairman  Legislative  Board  of  Bureau  ot  Railway 
Conductors,  Phila.,  Pa.  .. 

.Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  1768  Hanover  Blvd.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  . „ T „ 

. Sec’y,  State  Legislatve  Board  of  Engrs.,  5.R1  La- 
tona  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

. Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

.Bureau  of  Mediation  Dept.  L.  & I.,  o09  S.  loth 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

.Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Phila. 

.Bedford  Shoe  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

.Dept.  Labor  & Industry.  Scottdale,  Pa. 

.Boiler  Inspector,  Dept.  L.  & I.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

.Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  5834  Lansdowne 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  oil  Center  St., 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 

• Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Waterford,  Pa. 

.Approved  Boiler  Inspector,  c>42  Queen  St.,  North- 
ampton, Pa. 

• Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  705  N.  Front  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

..Labor  & Industry,  Dubcis,  Pa. 

• Indemnity  Ins.  Co.,  of  N.  A.,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 

• Stock  Brokers,  1705  Church  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 

, .Dept.  Labor  & Industry  1400  N.  2nd  St.,  Hbg. 

..Chairman,  State  Legislative  Board  Engr’s.,  2116  S. 

63rd  St.,  W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

..London  Guarantee  & Accident  Co.,  128%  St.  Cloud 
St.,  Allentown, Pa. 

• • Inspector,  Dept  Labor  & Industry,  120  E.  Hunt- 
ingdon St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. .S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  211  S.  12tli  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Haering.  Raymond.  . • • 

Headly,  A.  W 

Hess.  F.  A.... 

Hastings,  L.  E 

Henno,  C.  F--..* 

Henderson,  P.  E...->. 

Heneh,  Katherine 

Hemphill,  James 

Hcltzel,  G.  W 

Heeseman,  W.  L 

Heckman,  H.  O 

Hartman  Saida  L-  . . . 

Hannun,  W.  II 

Harrison.  M 

Hart,  Walter  J 

Honan,  Harry  W 

Hoover  II.  M 

Hogg,  Win 

Hodgson,  W.  .T 

Hickey,  David 

Herr,  H.  N 


.Dept,  of  Rehabilitation,  Dept.  L.  & I.,  Pgh.  Pa. 

• Dept.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

• Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  Dubois,  Fa. 

.,1.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.1.  C.  S.  Scranton,  Pa. 

■ Member  of  Legislature,  Labor  & Industry  Comm., 
1027  N.  Front  St.,  Rd. 

• Dept.  Marysville,  Pa. 

.Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pgh.,  Pa.  Duquesne,  Pa. 

• Inspector,  Dept.  L.  & 1.  Bedford,  Pa. 

.Travelers  Ins.  Co.,  1927  Perkiomen  Ave.,  Reading, 

Pa. 

.Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.  Highspire. 

-Y.  W.  C.  A.,  4th  & Walnut  Sts.,  Harrisburg  Pa. 
.Dept.  Altoona,  Pa. 

. ELammermill  Paper  Co.  Director  Industrial  Relation. 
-Jones  & Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

• Inspector  Dept.  L.  & I.,  Chester,  Pa. 

.Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Lancaster  Pa. 

.National  Tube  Co.,  426  Frick  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
. -Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  2840  W.  Liberty  Ave.,  Dor- 
mont,  Pa. 

. .United  Mine  Workers,  907 — 1st  National  Bank 
Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. .Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Hersliey,  Pa. 


Jones,  Ethel  M 

Jackman,  Jos.  E 

Janes  George  Milton 
Jeffries,  W.  W 

Jenkins.  T.  J 

Jonson,  H 

Johnson,  Harry  L... 


Dept.  1826  Chestnut  St.,  PIbg.,  Pa. 

National  Tube  Co.,  Penna.  Workers,  2222  2nd  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington  & Jefferson  Co.  Washington,  Pa. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.,  1600  Green  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Coal  Navigation  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa. 
.Maryland  Casualty  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

.Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Lacey ville.  Pa. 
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Keir,  J.  S Carnegie  Inst.  Technology. 

Kepner,  Ira  V Penna.  Suit  Mfg  .Co.,  Widener  Bldg.,  Phila.  Pa. 

Kane,  John  Kent U.  S.  Fidelity  & Guarantor  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md., 

Philadelphia  Pa. 

Keller,  M.  E.  R.  Mrs Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1505  N.  54th  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Kelley,  Geo.  H Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1633  S.  Bread  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Kenehan,  C.  J P.  II.  R.,  1120  Federal  St.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

King,  Clarence  S Atlantic  Coast  Ship  Assn.,  1701  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Klase.  H.  E.  Dr Medical  Examiner,  I’.  & R.,  1706  Market  St.,  Harris- 

burg Pa. 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Co.,  Pgh.,  Pa.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Kissinger.  F.  II P.  & R.  R.  R.,  104  Douglas  St.,  Reading.  Pa. 

Knapp,  W.  J Boiler  Inspector  for  Stabi,  Bellville,  Pa. 

Knisely,  D.  F Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  1904-10th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Kohl,  Alfred Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry  226  W.  Erie 

Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kopp,  Christopher Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Inspector,  1209  Spring 

Garden  Ave.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kreglow,  W.  M New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Kunze,  E.  J Penna.  State  College  Prof.  Industrial  Engineering, 

State  College,  Pa. 

Lauder,  Estella  A Consumer’s  League  of  Eastern  Penna.  818  Otis 

Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lubin,  I University  of  Mich. 

Landis,  Edna Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  312  Herr  St.,  Hbg.,  Pa. 

Lauton  H.  C.  Dr Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Laughton,  R.  W London  Guarantee  & Accident  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lehamn.  J.  L Mine  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  2400  Broad  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Lewis,  Asa  E Referee  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  607  Coal  Exchange 

Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Lewis,  ,T.  W Industrial  Board  617  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Liggit,  R.  C.  Inspector,  123  E.  Cottage  Place  York,  Pa.  Dept. 

Lilley,  Percey Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1445  Berryhill  St.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Lilly,  Geo P.  R.  R.,  2024  Pierce  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Lippincott,  II.  M Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Longnecker,  C.  J Foreman  Boilermaker  664  Monroe  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 

N.  .T. 

Lott,  E.  W Dept.  Springville,  Pa. 

Lutz  F.  M. Penna.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


Mison,  J.  R.  Mrs P.  R.  R.  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Miller.  N.  C Penna.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Mohler,  Win.  H Labor  & Industry,  1037  Shackamaxon  St.,  Phila. 

delphia,  Pa. 

Moulton,  H.  G.  Prof University  of  Chicago,  111. 

Martin,  J.  Willis,  Mrs Dept,  of  Welfare  Penna.,  Chestnut  Hill.  Pa. 

McGrath,  P.  J Street  Car  Organisation,  Labor  Temple,  Pgh.,  Pa. 

Maguire,  Wm.  J.... 1813  Park  Ave.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Dept. 

Maloney,  J.  J State  Inspector,  15  5th  St.,  Aspinwall,  Pn. 

Marshall,  W.  F Troy  Ins.  Co.,  415  Walnut  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mason  J.  Leonard Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Melick.  W.  M Compensation  Bureau  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  5 

S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miller,  Edward  C 1818  7th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Miller,  Rlioda Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  426  S.  17th  St.  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Mink.  E.  E Burnham  Board  Health,  Burnham,  Pa. 

Molloy,  Jno.  J Mutual  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.,  31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Moore,  F.  A Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Morrow,  E.  B Hercules  Powder  Co.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Morton,  Pauline  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Murphy,  Joseph Inspector  for  State,  5800  Hobart  St.,  Pgli.,  Pa. 

Myers  C.  O National  Boiler  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Myers’  H.  C P.  R.  R.  198  S.  2nd  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

McCampbell,  E.  T, Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1028  3-  58th 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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McCann,  James Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  132  Erie  St.,  Johnstown, 

Pa. 

McClure,  J.  Q American  Steel  & Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McClusky,  James Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  196  Addison  St.,  Wash- 

ington Pa. 

McCoy,  A.  W Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Meadville,  Pa. 

McCure,  Me.  D Pgh.  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McKelvey,  E.  H P.  R.  R.  Co.,  1918  State  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

McMann,  J.  R Norwich  Wire  Wks.,  Norwich  N.  Y. 

McNelis,  Catherine 28  N.  George  St  ..York.  Pa. 

McNutt,  Wm.  H McNutt  Non-Explosive  Cans,  S3  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

Newkirk,  Walter  M.  Mrs Civic  Club  of  Phila..  Radnor,  Pa. 

Nauman.  John  A.  Mrs State  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Norris,  J.  J 1519  Arch  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 

Norton,  James Dept.  Labor,  203  Grandview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nutting,  Harry  Mrs Women’s  Club  of  Lebanon,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

O’Keefe,  L Int.  Molder's  Union,  P.  O.  Box  699. 

Cartel,  John Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  1027  Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

O’Donnell,  John  J Dept.  Inspector  448  Grant  St..  Allentown,  Pa. 

Orris,  Eugene Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  268  2nd  St.,  Highspire,  Pa. 

Pryor,  W.  L 1508  Briggs  St.,  Hbg,  Pa.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 

Pyott,  Henry  H.  Jr P.  & R.  Reading,  Pa. 

Powers,  F P.  R.  R.  Boiler  Inspector,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Pollner,  Milton Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield  Ohio  1991  Broad- 

way, N.  Y.  C. 

Peters,  Robert Bureau  of  Employment,  Hbg.,  Pa. 

Pearson,  Robt.  II Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Highlands, 

N.  .T. 

Peace,  Ashton  D Central  Iron  & Steel  Co.,  Harrisburg  Pa.  311  Pax- 

tang  Ave.,  Paxtang,  Pa. 

Payne,  Ray Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa.  2545  S.  3rd  St., 

Steelton,  Pc. 

Paul,  R.  C State  Workmen’s  Ins.  Fund,  206  Walnut  St. 

Harrisburg  Pa. 

Parson,  W.  .T 612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Parlett,  E.  M.  Dr...., Pittsburgh  Limestone,  Johnson  Bldg.,  New  Castle, 

Pa. 

Patterson,  Francis  D Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Quinn,  J.  P j Ex.  Supervising  Inspector,  York,  Pa. 

Reily,  John  W.  Mrs Y.  W.  C-.  A.  Ft.  Hunter,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rudolph,  George  R Labor  & Industry,  1907  Morrel  St.,  N.  S.  Pgh.,  Pa. 

Ruch,  T.  M State  Representative,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Raubon Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  New  York. 

Rouey,  Edna  M.  Mrs..  ......  .Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  109  Catherine  St.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rogers,  A.  Mrs Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  120  Walnut  St. 

Rinn,  E.  A Member  of  Legislature,  Bethlehem,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

Richardson,  S.  E Dept.  Labor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richards,  W.  B W.  Pittston  Pa.,  Inspector,  Dept,  of  Labor,  320 

Spring  St. 

Repp,  William.  . . 404  S.  Main  St.,  Old  Forge,  Pa. 

Reimensnyder,  Effie Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  266  Briggs  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Quinn,  Thos Inspector.  L.  & I.,  306  Camp  Ave.,  Brnddook.  Pa. 

Quinn,  Jos.  F Johnson  Service  Co.,  Soo  Line  Rwy.  742  National 

Ave.,  Milwaukee. 

Quigley,  Thos.  H Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Centralia,  Pa. 

Shannon.  W.  R.  Lackawaxen,  Pc.  Pike  Co. 

Sill  Ruth Phila.  Trade  School  for  Girls,  13th  & Spruce  Sts. 

Sterling,  J.  M Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Saylor,  L.  A Dept.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Scott,  Joseph  F Dept,  of  Labor,  N.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  «T. 

Scholt,  R.  7j State,  589  Guilford  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Sellers,  Helen  T Dept.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Semple,  Samuel  Mrs Industrial  Board,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Sener,  Sara  Mrs,..., Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  328  Chestnut  St.,  Harris, 

burg. 
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Shaw,  John  S Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington  Del. 

Sheppard,  Henry  L \ ..  . .440  N.  10th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  Lebanon  Boiler  works. 

Shortz.  W.  G Rehabilitation  Bureau,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Shultz  H.  R Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1509  Allegheny  Ave.,  Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Sleven,  F.  D ....Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  300  Walnut  St.  Phils.,  Pa. 

Smith,  E.  R Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  E.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Smith,  G.  Scott Compensation  Referee,  Kane,  Pa. 

Smith,  Mary  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  133  N.  Summit  St.,  Harris- 

burg,, Pa. 

Smith,  Walter  M Inspector  Dept.  L.  & I.,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Shannon,  W.  II Lackawaxen,  Pa.,  Pike  Co. 

Sill,  Ruth Phila.  Trade  School  for  Gills,  13th  & Spruce  Sts., 

Pliila..  Pa. 

Sterling,  J.  M Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Snyder  A.  B Tuscarora  Oil  Co.,  Duncannon,  Pa. 

Souder  Harrison  Mrs Cornwall  Ore  Bank  Co.  .Cornwall  Lebanon  Co. 

Spalir,  Elmer Penna  State  Conference  Bricklayers,  Mason  & 

Plasterers,  412  W.  Princess  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Spitler,  C.  A Miller  Bros.  Inc.  569  Guilford  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Spotts,  C.  II B.  & T.  Safety  First  Com.  2125  Atlas  St.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Sprankle,  J.  K Legislative  Board,  Sec’y.  Order  Rwy.  Conductors, 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

Stahl,  Harry  F Was  connected  with  P.  R.  R.  C.,  331  Penn  St., 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Stambaugh,  C.  J -Standard  Steel  Wks.  Co.,  Reedsville,  Mifflin  Co. 

Pa. 

Stark,  O.  D Member  of  Legislature,  Tunkliannock,  Pa. 

Stitt,  Ella  M Y.  W.  C.  A.  4th  *&  Walnut  Sts.,  Ubg.,  Pa. 

Swess.  J.  B Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  3901  Walnut  St., 

Swartz  Nolle  Miss  Bureau  of  Women  In  Industry,  State  Industrial 

Comm.  New  York  City. 

Rusenow,  F.  L Protector  Safety  Appliance  Co.,  50  Columbia  St., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Geo.  E Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  5344  Lena  St., 

Phila.  Pa. 

Taylor,  II.  E Inspector,  Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Harry  M Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Salona,  Pa. 

Thomas,  D.  C Loraine  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Thomas,  John  Ira Mine  Inspector,  Johnstown  Pa. 

Thompson,  L.  R.  Dr IJ.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1813-24th  St.,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

Thompson,  T.  II Ocean  Acc.  & Guar.  Gorp.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Tompkins  R.  R Boiler  Inspector,  1203  N.  Front  St.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Toomey,  Thomas State  Workmen’s  Ins.  Fund,  206  Walnut  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Townsend,  G.  W National  Tube  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Trosel,  John  B Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pgh.  Pa. 

Watson,  B.  M Public  Ed.  & Child  Labor  Addn.,  1720  Chestnut 

St.,  Phildelphia,  Pa. 

Woodruff,  Ruth  J Jn.  Employment  Service,  17th  & Pine  Sts., 

Phila.,  Pa. 

Walzl,  Herman Dept.  702  East  End  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Wakefield,  P.  E Carnegie  Steeel  Co.  Duciuesne,  Pa. 

Wakely,  J.  B Dept.  L.  & I.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Wales.  Robert Ocean  Acc.  & Guar.  Corp.,  20  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y. 

Walker,  C.  F tones  & Laughlin  Steel  Co*,  Woodlawn,  Pa. 

W aimer  W.  L Clinical  Medicine,  112  N.  13th  St.,  Hbg.  Pa. 

Walters,  W.  Frank Dept.  Inspector,  239  W.  Louther  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Walzer,  Fred Inspector,  Dept.  L.  & I.,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Weaver,  I).  E....>. Inspector  L.  & I.,  41  Claus  Ave.,  Mt.  Oliver  Sta., 

Pgh.,  Pa. 

Weinbeck,  Moses Dept.  L.  & I.,  2325  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

Weinbeck,  Simon Inspector,  Dept.  L.  & I.,  1329  N.  Park  Ave.,  Phila., 

Pa. 

White,  H.  V Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Williams,  F.  A Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  901  Mulberry  St„  Sunbury, 

Pa. 
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Yocum,  Frank U.  S.  F.  & G.  Co.,  Baltimore,  311  S.  60th  St., 

Pliila.,  Pa. 

Vollmer.  Frank.... P.  R.  R.,  921  Magnolia  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Young  Wm Globe  Indemnity  Co.,  5779  Hunter  St.,  Pkila.,  Pa. 

Young  Wm Dept.,  4th  & Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Youngman,  Emma  P Pub.  Service  Comm.,  202  Locust  St.,  Hbg.,  Pa.. 

Zerr,  S.  N Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  243  Reed  St.,  Reading, 

Pa. 

Zinsser,  H.  F.  M.  D McConway  & Tcrley  Co.,  5134  Butler  St.,  Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATION  CONFERENCE 
REGISTRATION. 

October  26,  1921. 


Alleman,  H.  M.  M.  D Long  Furniture  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Abel,  W.  Arthur Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Alcorn,  Wm.  N Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aikens,  Charles  T Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Ashburn,  G.  C Safety  First  Supply  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Baker.  Frances  C Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  1121  N.  Second  St.,  Harris. 

burg,  Pa. 

Burnett  L.  H Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Black,  Charles  C Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  2344  Reed  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Boudman,  Warren  E Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  224  South  Front  St., 

Steelton,  Pa. 

Burns,  Jacob Read  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Cook,  E.  D Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  1108  Capitol  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Coleman,  James Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  642  N.  Front  St.,  Steelton, 

Pa. 

Crumling,  Robert  T Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  6 Jury  St.,  Highspire,  Pa. 

Crayton,  Edward 2248  Jefferson  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Diamond,  Herbert New  York  University,  62  N.  Columbus  Ave.,  Mt. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dunn,  C.  A Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elam,  F.  H American  Steel  Founderies,  332  S.  Nich  Ave., 

Chicago. 

Echternach,  Harry Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  418  Hummel  St.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Eddy.  H.  A Industrial  Relations  Assoc,  of  America,  226  Colum- 

bia Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eucksen  E.  A Aetna  Life,  539  Court  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Forney,  Wm Spokane,  Wash. 

Fleming,  Alfred  T Conserv.  Dept.  New  York  City. 

Friedmann  Ernestine Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Folker,  J.  L New  Era  Printing  Co.,  Ill  S.  Marshall  St., 

Lancaster  Pa 

Greenwood  Walter  B Phila.  Power  Plant  Eng.  School,  1549  Pratt  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George,  H.  W.  M.  D Middletown,  Pa. 

Gilliland,  Ada  G 2212  Penn  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

German  Victor 25  N.  5th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Jno Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  30  N.  2nd  St.,  Hbg.,  Pa. 

Cochran,  W.  P Westinghouse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gerhart,  Raymond  S Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hershe.v,  Pa. 

Gilligan,  L.  C Franklin  Sugar  Co.,  Reed  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gross.  B A D.  Photo  Scope  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Hamerschlag Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pgh,  Pa. 
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Hawes  George  Edward. Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Hartman,  Celia Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  48  Lincoln  St.,  Steelton, 

Pa. 

Hazlett,  H.  H.  M.  D H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Vanderbilt.  Pa. 

Hiteschue,  M.  C Reed  Machinery  Co.,  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 

Hickey,  Rev.  Jos.  A Villa  Nova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Hallock.  John  W University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Horace,  Hill  Jr 3144  Passyunk  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Huckenstein,  A.  P Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jesber,  J.  W Aberfoyle  Mfg.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Leo  M P.  R.  R.  1927  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jarrard  W.  E American  Car  & Foundry,  Berwick,  Pa. 


King,  S.  W.  M.  D American  Steel  & Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Krick,  G.  W Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Keller,  C.  F Lehigh  & Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kramer,  Chas.  F Fire  Chief  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa. 


Logan,  II.  E 1002  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lewis,'  Louise Lighthouse  Community  Club,  146  W.  Lehigh  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lyter,  Lillian, Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Oberlin,  Pa. 

Leiserson  William Board  of  Arbitration  Men’s  & Bovs’  Clothing  Ind. 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Lewisohn,  Samuel  A Adolph  Lewisohn  & Sons,  New  York  City. 

Lister  Hannah Essex  Rubber  Co.,  202  E.  Hanover  St.,  Trenton, 

N.  ,T. 

Loughran  J.  H ....Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corp.  Chester,  Pa. 

Lehner,  Edwin Reed  Machinery,  Glen  Rock,  P&. 

Lvneli,’ Thos.  F Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  311  S.  4th  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 


Mudd,  John  P Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mailey,  W.  M Harrisburg  Light  & Power  Co.,  909  Penn  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Moss,  Margaret Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Box  824,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Murray,  M.  S Curtisville,  Pa. 

McKenzie,  YVm John  F.  Lewis  & Bro.  Co.,  2545  Aramingo  Ave., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mayer,  Ed.  E.  Dr Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mackley  D.  G Weaver  Piano  Co.,  Inc.  229  Cariott  Ave.,  York,  Pa. 

Morgan  Earle  E Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller., P.  M Encla,  Pa. 

Mallory,  Otis  T Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Morrisy,  A.  A 101  Locust  St.,  Steelton,  Pa. 


Nable,  J.  J Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ness,  C.  W 657  W.  Princess  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Nortbine,  F.  E Aberfoyle  Mfg.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Orth,  G.  A.  . . American  Car  & Fdry.  Co.,  165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Patterson,  Francis  D Dept,  of  Labor  & Industry,  Meals  Bldg.,  Harris- 

burg, Pa. 

Perego.y,  A.  R 1830  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Price.  Isaac  M 301  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rice  Cecil  G Pgh.  Railways  Co.,  Sixth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Romig,  E.  B Sears  Roebuck  & Co.,  144  E.  Wash  Lane,  German- 

town, Pa. 

Rodgers,  Shermans.  The  Outlook  3505  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Roney,  Edna  Mrs Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  109  Catharine  St.,  Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Rohlman,  Joe  J Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Reay,  Thos 702  W.  Weber  Ave.,  Dubois,  Pa. 
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Shaw,  Clinton 6412  N.  11th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schock,  Oliver  L> Public  Service  Com.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sprenkel,  Jchn  F York  Safe  & Lock  Co.,  160  S.  Pine  St.,  York,  Pa. 

Schiolds,  M.  .T American  Rod  Cross,  Washington,  P>.  C. 

Schweinitz  D Grant  Bldg.  17th  & Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith  W.  V Gire  Gun  Mfg.  Co.,  115  4th  Ave..  N..  Y.  C. 

Saylor,  Livingston Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Swan,  Henry  W 149  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Shelly,  Frank 149  Royal  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Spicer,  John Dept.  Labor  & Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sprowls,  J.  Dr Dcnora,  Pa. 

Sproul,  William  Hon Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Schneider,  E.  R Brackenndge,  Pa. 

Smith,  Hilde  W Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Thomas,  John  M Penna.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Tavlor  Chas.  Dr rrwin,  Pa. 

Thomas  Robert  Mrs Meehamcsburg,  Pa. 

Tilford,  Robt.  W .2532  Lexington  St.,  Steeltcn  Pa, 

Tracy,  Wm.  J Manhattan  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tuckel,  A.  C Brackenridge,  Pa. 

Tyson,  Francis  Dr University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vincent,  F.  P ....808  Capital  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Voll,  John  A Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Assoc.  1005-8  Colonial  Trust 

Phiadelphia,  Pa. 

Walker,  John  H Labor  & Industry,  Marysville,  Pa. 

Wallace,  L.  W Federated  American  Engineering,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whitman.  Alfred  F 419  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wait.  W.  B Franklin  Sugar  Co.,  Reed  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Zorger  C.  E Hbg.  School  Dist.  121  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Zelner  Edward  B Aramingo  Ave.,  & Cumberland  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATION  CONFERENCE 
REGISTRATION. 

October  27,  1921. 


Aucker,  Wm.  H 2537  Agate  St. 

Allen,  H.  Melvin,  M.  D W.  C.  Bureau,  Reading,  Pa. 

Brotherlin,  H.  II Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Becht,  H.  M Division  Illustration,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Bronson,  A.  F.  M.  D Phila.  & Reading  Ry.  Gordon,  I’a. 

Coxe.  Caral  B.  Mrs Atlantic  Refining  C-o.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Campbell,  Chas.  M.  D P.  R.  R.  Surgeons,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Campbell!  Frank  C Johnson-Baillis  S.  Co.  Millersburg,  Pa. 

McCaffery  Thos Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  Phila. 

Darrah.  L.  W.  M.  D National  Tube  Co.  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Deitz,  H.  W Home  Furniture  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Erhard,  Ernest  L Pgb.  Steel  Foundry,  Glassport,  Pa. 

Ewing,  Thomas National  Tube  Co.  Frick  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

French,  W.  H Carnegie  Steel  Co.  1025  Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pgh.  Pa, 

Fenlon,  Phil.  G ....Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Duquesne,  Pa. 

Fraser,  H.  D.  M.  D Fels  & Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Griggs,  Fred  C 1600  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gerber,  D.  W Home  Furniture  Co.  York.  Pa. 

Garbert.  A.  H... Home  Furniture  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Geis  Edward  F Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  Pitttsburgh  Pa. 
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Halt,  L.  M.  M.  D 

Haveland,  James  T. . . . 

Hazlott,  T L 

Heebner,  Thos.  F 

Hess,  W.  G.  Dr 

Houson,  Beatrice 

Ingram,  ili.  H.  . . 

Irvin,  Geo.  K 

Jones,  D.  W.  Dr 

Jones.  Paul  II 

King  C.  F.  M.  D 

Kerchner,  B.  L.  Dr.  . . . 

Koons,  W alter  S 

Lewis,  Arthur  L.  ..... . 

Lewis,  Howard  Benton . 

Lewis,  James  J 

McKrody,  J.  E 

McGalt,  F.  P 

Miller,  Anna  E 

Miller.  Katherine  A.  . . . 

Miller.  Harry  G 

Paddock,  Laura  B 

Robinson,  S.  C 

Ritter,  Wilson  W 

Reisinger,  Paul,  B.  M. 

Rice,  C.  C 

Stauffer,  Milton  F 

Stern,  F.  (Miss) 

Scull,  Wm.  B.... 

Smith.  Norman  D 

Steim  Chas.  J.  H.  D. . 

Saussor,  W.  G 

Slaving,  Chas.  E 

Shenberger,  Edw.  J.... 

Soloman,  Lee 

Sheehan,  Frank  J 

Smith,  IV.  0.. 


Excelsior  Coal  Co.,  Enterprise  Coal  Co.  Shamokin. 

Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  & Reading  Ry.  Co.  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Pa.  Water  & Power  Co.  Holtwood,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia  . 

Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  S.  & E.  B.  Co.  Phila. 

Lukens  Steel  Co.  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Standard  Oil  Co  N.  J. 

Miller  Brothers,  Inc.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

National  Tube  Co.  McKeesport,  Pa. 

P.  R.  R.  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

Fels  & Company,  73rd  & Woodland  Ave. 

Compensation  Board,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Legal  Bureau  Dept.  Penfield  Bldg. 

Utilities  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Co.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Water  Department,  Chamber.sburg,  Pa. 

State  Dept,  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

State  Dept,  of  Health,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Home  Furniture  Co.  York,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Danville,  Pa. 

r State  Workmen’s  Insurance  Fund  Hbg.  Pa. 

D.  . . .John  A.  Roebling  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

612  Grant  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fels  & Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  T.  Lewis  & Bro.  Co.  Phila.  Storage  Battery 

Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & Mfg.  Co.  S.  Phila. 

Phila.  Co.  & Affiliated  Corp.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Johnson  Baillis  Shoe  Co.  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Bureau  of  Compensation  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furniture  Co.  York,  Pa. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

406  Manhattan  Bldg. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  1941  Master 

St. 


Tunnell,  H.  W 

Taylor,  Mervyn  Ross,  Dr 
Taylor.  Jackson  Dr.  . . . 

Telford,  Jos 

Schocli,  L.  E.  Dr 

Stabley,  T.  C 

Unger,  F.  F 

Weimer,  C.  H.  Dr 

Wear,  R.  F.  Dr 

Wilkins,  Eugene  Taylor. 

Wickey.  H.  J 

Yeager,  J.  O 


.Fire  Gun  Mfg.  Co.  New  York. 

.Bell  Telephone  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.Lukens  Steel  Co.  Coatesville,  Pa. 
.Compensation  Bureau,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

! Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  Shamokin,  Pa. 

. Penna.  Water  & Power  Co.  Holtwood,  Pa. 
.Labor  & Industry  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
.Susquehanna  Collieries,  Shamokin,  Pa. 
.American  Car  & Foundry  Co.  Berwick,  Pa. 
’.Gen.  Elec.  Co.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

.Public  Schools,  Middletown,  Pa 
.J.  M.  Yeager,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 
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“INTRODUCTION” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

1920 


The  activities  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau  during  the 
first  five  years  the  Compensation  Law  has  been  in  effect  are  covered 
in  the  following  report  submitted  to  Commissioner  Connelley  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  by  W.  H.  Horner,  Director  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Law  requiring  the  reporting  of  accidents  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  provides  that  in  every  case  where  an  employe  is 
injured  during  the  course  of  employment  and  the  disability  is  two 
days  or  more,  an  accident  report  must  be  filed  with  the  Department, 
the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  being  designated  as  the 
Bureau  to  receive  the  reports.  Since  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Law  went  into  effect  January  1,  1916  a total  of  995,863  accident  re- 
ports have  been  received  to  December  31,  1920,  distributed  through 


the  intervenin 

g five  years 

as  follows: 

YEAR 

FATAL 

SERIOUS 

MINOR 

TOTAL 

1916 

2670 

59714 

193232 

255616 

1917 

3072 

81769 

143039 

227880 

1918 

3403 

55783 

12765S 

1S4844 

1919 

2569 

38942 

111033 

152544 

1920 

2528 

93598 

78853 

174979 

TOTALS 

14242 

327806 

653815 

995S63 

During  the  first  four  years  beginning  with  1916,  a serious  accident 
was  classified  as  an  accident  causing  a disability  of  more  than  four- 
teen days,  and  a minor  accident  as  a case  where  the  disability  was 
fourteen  days  or  less.  The  Legislature  in  1919  amended  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Law,  reducing  the  waiting  period  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  from  fourteen  to  ten  days  and  beginning  with 
January  1,  1920,  when  the  amendments  became  effective,  accidents 
causing  the  loss  of  more  than  ten  days  were  classified  as  serious 
accidents  and  those  causing  a loss  of  ten  days  or  less  as  minor  ac- 
cidents. The  Act  does  not  exempt  any  class  of  employers  from  report- 
ing accidents  occurring  during  the  course  of  employment.  When 


accident  reports  are  received  by  the  Bureau  they  are  given  a number 
and  the  date  upon  which  the  report  is  received  is  stamped  thereon. 
This  serves  as  a check  as  to  whether  employers  are  reporting  accidents 
promptly.  Copies  of  all  fatal  and  serious  accident  reports  are  furni- 
shed to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  for  investigation  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  occurring. 

It  would  appear  from  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past 
five  years  that  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law  has  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  five  year 
period  beginning  with  January  1,  1916,  when  the  Act  became  effective, 
and  ending  December  31,  1920,  agreements  and  awards  were  made  in 
320,435  cases,  incurring  a compensation  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  or  insurance  carriers,  of  $4S,244,448.  Of  this  amount 
|24,700,350  has  been  paid,  leaving  an  outstanding  liability  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920  of  $23, 544,098.  Of  the  320,435  agreements  and  awards 
10,931  cover  fatal  cases  providing  for  a total  payment  of  $27,502,098, 
or  an  average  of  $2516  per  case.  Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements 
and  awards  $7,436,189  has  been  paid,  leaving  a balance  to  be  paid  in 
fatal  cases  of  $20,065,909.  Agreements  and  awards  were  made  in  5185 
permanent  injury  cases,  incurring  a compensation  liability  for  this 
class  of  injury  amounting  to  $7,733,585,  or  an  average  of  $1491.  Of 
this  amount  $4,255,396  has  been  paid,  making  the  outstanding  liabi- 
lity $3,478,189. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  cases  and  amount  of 
compensation  in  fatal,  permanent  disability  and  temporary  disability 
cases  for  each  of  the  five  years: 

FATAL  CASES 


AGREEMENTS  COMPENSATION 

YEAR  AND  AWARDS  INCURRED 


1916 

1727 

$4,116,075 

1917 

1946 

4,189,328 

1918 

2607 

6,859,718 

1919 

2496 

6,431,155 

1920 

2155 

5,905,822 

TOTALS 

10,931 

$27,502,098 

in 


PERMANENT  DISABILITY  CASES— Loss  of  members 


EYES 


AGREEMENTS 

COMPENSATION 

YEAR 

AND  AWARDS 

INCURRED 

1916 

357 

$349,896 

1917 

370 

405,097 

1918 

GS3 

840,430 

1919 

651 

828,432 

1920 

664 

972,510 

TOTALS 

2725 

$3,396,365 

There  were 

68  cases  which  resulted 

in  the  loss  of  both  eyes ; 9 in 

191G,  2 in  191 

7,  15  in  1918,  18  in  1919  and  24  in  1920.  The  average 

compensation  awarded  for  eacli  of  the 

2725  cases  was  $1246. 

HANDS 

AGREEMENTS 

COMPENSATION 

YEAR 

AND  AWARDS 

INCURRED 

1916 

101 

$133,297 

1917 

144 

198,840 

1918 

251 

400,280 

1919 

296 

467,035 

1920 

299 

549,729 

TOTALS 

1091 

$1,749,181 

Both  hands  were  lost  in  7 cases ; 2 in  191G,  1 in  1917,  1 in  1918,  1 
in  1919  and  2 in  1920.  The  average  compensation  awarded  for  each 
of  the  1091  cases  was  $1603. 


ARMS 

AGREEMENTS 

COMPENSATION 

YEAR 

AND  AWARDS 

INCURRED 

1916 

58 

$89,465 

1917 

48 

82,658 

1918 

78 

144,017 

139,625 

1919 

68 

1920 

85 

182,809 

TOTALS 

337 

$63S,574 

The  average 

compensation  awarded 

for  each  of  the  337  cases 

$1895. 
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FEET 


AGREEMENTS 
AND  AWARDS 


COMPENSATION 

INCURRED 


YEAR 


1916 

44 

$54, STS 

1917 

62  ' 

85,109 

1918 

154 

215,599 

1919 

160 

229,436 

1920 

145 

234,701 

TOTALS 

565 

$S19,723 

Both  feet  were  lost  in  8 cases;  2 in 

191S,  5 in  1919  and  1 in  1920. 

The  average  amount  of  compensation 

awarded  for  each  of  the  565 

cases  was  $1451. 

1 ’ . 1 

LEGS 

AGREEMENTS 

COMPENSATION 

YEAR 

AND  AWARDS 

INCURRED 

1916 

S6 

$137,983 

1917 

51 

83,402 

1918 

106 

209,833 

1919 

90 

177,072 

1920 

100 

200,777 

TOTALS 

433 

$809,067 

In  10  cases  both  legs  were  lost ; 2 in 

1916,  2 in  1917,  5 in  1918,  1 in 

1919.  An  average 

of  $1868  was  awarded  for  each  of  the  433  cases. 

TEMPORARY  DISABILITY  CASES 

AGREEMENTS 

COMPENSATION 

YEAR 

AND-A  WARDS 

j7  PAID 

1916 

68,920 

$2,652,136 

1917 

47,447 

1,410,778 

1918 

66,041 

2,877,524 

1919 

53,344 

2,623,231 

1920 

6S,566 

3,445,096 

TOTALS 

304,318 

$13,008,765 

Tlie  average  compensation  paid  for  each  of  the  304,  318  temporary 
disability  cases  was  $43. 


The  Bureau  received  and  assigned  to  the  Referees  11.428  claim  peti- 
tions during  the  five  years  as  follows:  In  1916,  1728  cases;  1917, 
2964  cases ; 1918,  2216  cases ; 1919,  2204  cases,  and  in  1920,  2316  cases. 
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Awards  were  made  in  3555  cases,  229G  claims  were  disallowed,  3578 
«ere  dismissed  and  774  were  withdrawn.  Of  the  1225  cases  pending 
before  the  Referee  550  are  alien  enemy  cases,  wherein  the  dependents 
reside  in  Europe.  Owing  to  conditions  due  to  the  late  war,  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  evidence  in  order 
to  proceed  with  these  cases.  The  initiative  in  these  cases  lies  with 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  joined 
as  party  plaintiff  with  the  Consuls  representing  the  Alien  dependents. 
The  total  number  of  claims  filed  was  only  about  Sy2  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  for  which  compensation  was  paid. 

Petitions  for  modification  of  Compensation  Agreements  and  Awards 
were  referred  to  Referees  in  985  cases.  In  462  cases  modifications 
were  granted  and  467  were  refused. 

The  total  number  of  petitions  for  termination  of  Agreements  filed 
was  1995.  Terminations  were  ordered  in  1357  cases  and  555  were 
refused. 

Petitions  for  commutation  or  lump  sum  payments  were  filed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  in  3445  cases  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  December  31,  1920.  Of  this  amount  2043 
covered  disability  cases,  and  1402  were  fatal  cases.  The  Board  grant- 
ed 1331  requests  in  disability  cases  and  refused  672.  In  fatal  cases 
requests  were  granted  in  S69  cases,  while  523  were  refused.  The  total 
amount  of  these  lump  sum  payments  was  $945,721.24  in  disability 
cases,  and  $934, 589. 9S  in  fatal  cases,  or  a grand  total  of  $1,880,311.22. 
Am  analysis  of  these  awards  shows  that  70  per  cent  were  granted  in 
full,  26  per  cent  in  sums  over  $500.00  and  4 per  cent  in  sums  under 
$500.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  disability  and  49  per  cent  of  the 
fatal  cases  were  for  the  purpose  of  paying  mortgages  and  purchasing 
property ; 12  per  cent  for  artificial  members ; 10  per  cent  of  the  disa- 
bility and  18  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  for  the  payments  of  debts; 
29  per  cent  of  the  disability  and  IS  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  into  business ; about  one  per  cent  for  educa- 
tion; 3 per  cent  of  the  disability  and  8'per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  for 
living  expenses,  and  16  per  cent  of  the  disability  and  6 per  cent  of 
(he  fatal  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  country. 

During  the  same  period  petitions  for  Review  of  Compensation 
Agreements  and  Awards  were  received  and  referred  to  the  Compensa- 
tion Board  in  1175  cases.  Of  this  number  374  were  granted  and  782 
were  refused. 

The  total  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Board  during  the  five  years  was  6857.  Of  this  number  1950  were 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Referees;  Petitions  for  Review 
1175  ; Petitions  for  commutation  3445;  Petitions  for  Determination 
of  Compensation  under  Agreed  Facts  122 ; miscellaneous  petitions 
165.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-six  (526)  cases  were  appealed  to  the 
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Courts  from  the  decisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
These  figures  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  Board. 

ADJUSTMENT  DIVISION. 

One  of  the  potent  factors  in  the  administration  of  any  Workmen's 
Compensation  law  is  an  adjustment  Bureau  or  Division  maintained 
by  the  State.  Irrespective  of  how  efficient  an  insurance  Company 
may  be  or  how  prompt  either  they  or  a self  insured  corporation  may 
adjust  their  compensation  claims,  there  are  always  a fair  percentage 
of  claims  upon  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  action.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  alien  who  refuses  to 
sign  any  papers.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  employe.  Often  times  the  delay  is  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  employe  and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown  to  his 
employer.  In  all  such  contingencies,  the  Adjustment  Division  has 
been  effective.  This  work  is  carried  through  a Chief  Adjuster  located 
at  Harrisburg  with  a subordinate  adjusting  staff  placed  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  State.  Under  the  close  follow  up  system  in 
practice  the  Chief  Adjuster  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  reports  of  ac- 
cidents filed  with  the  Bureau  with  the  result  that  an  unsettled  claim 
is  not  allowed  to  become  stale  or  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

If  a reasonable  time  has  elapsed  and  no  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  employer  or  the  insurance  carrier  after  notice  has  gone  out  from 
the  Bureau,  a copy  of  the  report  is  turned  over  to  the  Adjustment 
Division  and  the  same  is  referred  to  the  nearest  Adjuster  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  accident  occurred,  or  the  matter  is  taken  up  directly 
by  the  Chief  Adjuster.  As  a result  of  this  service  which  is,  of  course, 
free,  many  of  the  claims  which  otherwise  would  result  in  litigation 
are  cleared  up  immediately  through  the  mediating  service  of  this 
Division.  On  two  occasions  during  the  past  five  years  the  Adjust- 
ment  Division  has  been  of  incalculable  service  at  disasters  resulting 
in  great  loss  of  life.  On  both  occasions  the  Bureau  placed  its  trained 
adjusting  staff  at  the  services  of  these  concerns  and  as  a consequence 
thereof,  data  as  to  dependents  was  secured  immediately  and  within 
a few  days  compensation  agreements  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
dependents,  and  payments  of  compensation  began  in  accordance  with 
1 lie  provisions  of  the  Law.  Without  this  timely  assistance  it  is 
doubtful  if  all  these  claims  would  have  been  adjusted  and  the  depen- 
dents’ distress  relieved  for  some  months,  as  naturally  the  office 
organization  of  both  these  large  corporations  were  more  or  less  de- 
moralized following  the  disasters  and  were  burdened  with  other 
duties.  The  Adjustment  Division  has  also  justified  its  existence 
in  assistance  rendered  the  various  Referees  and  the  Compensation 
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Board,  where  special  investigations  were  necessary.  They  have  been 
especially  valuable  in  the  appraisals  of  property  sought  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  proceeds  of  commuted  compensation  payments,  and 
in  several  specific  instances  were  instrumental  in  preventing  widows 
from  being  defrauded  at  t he  hands  of  real  estate  dealers.  They  have 
also  loaned  hearty  cooperation  to  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

8till  another  incident  to  the  duties  of  our  Adjusters  is  the  assist- 
ance rendered  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  guardians  appointed  for 
minor  dependents. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  services  are  highly  appreciated 
by  employers  and  employes  alike,  and  the  benefits  of  same  are  so  ap- 
parent that  this  Division  has  become  a permanent  and  highly  im- 
portant cog  in  the  machinery  of  the  Compensation  System  of  the 
State. 


DIVISION  OF  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  provides  as  follows: 

“Every  employer  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay  compensation  shall  in- 
sure the  payment  of  compensation  in  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance 
Fund,  or  in  any  insurance  company,  or  mutual  association  or  com- 
pany, authorized  to  insure  such  liability  in  this  Commonwealth,  un- 
less such  employer  shall  be  exempted  by  the  Bureau  from  such  in- 
surance.” 

Under  this  provision  of  the  Act  the  employer  makes  application 
from  the  necessity  of  insuring  his  compensation  liability  and,  if, 
after  careful  investigation,  the  Board  is  satisfied,  that  the  applicant 
has  sufficient  financial  strength  to  render  certain  the  payment  of 
any  compensation  liability  that  may  be  incurred,  the  application  is 
granted. 

During  the  year  11)2(1,  four  hundred  and  seventy  (470)  employers 
(Corporations,  firms  and  individuals,)  were  operating  as  self  insurers 
and  thus  paying  compensation  directly  to  their  injured  employes  or 
their  dependents. 

The  Board  has,  at  all  times,  exercised  great  care  in  the  considera- 
tion and  granting  of  exemptions,  as  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
Hoard  to  determine  the  future  financial  ability  of  the  applicant  for 
a period  that  may  be  sixteen  (10)  years,  therefore,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  distinguish  between  extending  credit  to  an  employer  for  his  re- 
quirements in  trade,  which  ordinarally  is  a credit  for  thirty  to 
ninety  days  and  granting  permission  to  carry  Ids  own  compensation 


liability  which  may  extend  over  a long  period  as  above  mentioned. 

l'tie  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  has  been  in  force  five  years 
and  it  is  a satisfaction  to  state  that  during  all  that  time  there  has 
never  been  a default  in  the  payment  of  any  compensation  by  an  em- 
ployer operating  as  a sejf-insurer.  In  order  that  we  may  to  a certain 
extent,  grasp  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  self-insurers  and 
the  compensation  liability  that  naturally  follows,  let  us  take  into 
consideration  that  they  employ  more  than  900,000  persons  and  pay 
a very  large  part  of  the  compensation  liability  incurred  in  the  State. 

REJECTIONS. 

• 

When  an  employer  elects  to  reject  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  he  must  serve  notice  upon  each  one  of  his  employes 
and  tile  a copy  of  this  notice  with  proof  of  service  witli  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Bureau. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  employers,  or  to  be  exact 
two  hundred  and  sixty  (260),  have  rejected  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  have  less  than  ten  employes. 
Only  one  large  employer  of  labor  lias  rejected  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  but  the  rejections  in  this  case  only  apply  to  a part  of  the  em- 
ployes. as  a.  majority  of  these  employes  are  engaged  in  inter-state 
employment  and,  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 


REFEREES. 


tn  connection  with  the  activities  of  the  Compensation  Board  and 
Bureau  simple  justice  requires  that  a tribute  be  paid  to  the  Compen- 
sation Referess  for  the  splendid  work  they  have  performed  in  the  de- 
termination of  disputed  compensation  claims,  and  the  assistance  they 
have  rendered  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the  law. 

Beginning  with  a new  and  untested  law,  these  men  faced  complex 
and  undeveloped  questions  with  fearless  determination,  replying 
largely  upon  their  common  sense  and  with  only  the  thought  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  They  had  no  Avell  defined  decisions  to  guide 
them,  yet  with  a legal  skill  that  was  surprising,  they  rendered  logical 
and  well  constructed  judgments,  and  within  a comparatively  brief 
time  gained  the  confindence  of  both  capital  and  labor.  Today  the 
referee  system  operates  as  a well  oiled  machine,  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  everyone,  and  the  dispatch  with  which  their  great  volume 
of  business  is  handled  has  assisted  materially  towards  popularizing 
the  Act. 


In  order  to  render  the  most  efficient  service,  the  State  was  laid 
ont  in  districts,  and  officers  established,  keeping  in  mind  the  counties 
or  localities  which  are  more  industrially  favored.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  claimants  are  obliged  always  to  come,  to  the 
office  of  the  Referee,  but  on  the  contrary  every  effort  is  made  to  conduct 
the  hearings  at  the  least  inconvenience  or  sacrifice  to  the  claimants 
This  often  means  that  the  Referees  are  required  to  travel  to  almost 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  State  to  their  personal  discomfort  and  in- 
convenience, especially  in  the  less  populous  districts.  This,  however, 
is  a part  of  the  service  demanded  to  make  the  Compensation  law  more 
effective  and  is  met  cheerfully  and  willingly  by  these  men  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  single  devotion  to  duty  and  the  results  they 
obtain.  One  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  eliminating  the  “ambulance 
chaser”  has  been  the  information  bureaus  conducted  at  the  offices 
of  these  various  Referees.  Here  the  maimed  and  the  dependents  of 
those  fatallj’  injured  come  seeking  advice,  with  the  result  that  often 
a poor  injured  man  or  a helpless  widow  is  saved  from  the  clutches 
of  unscrupulous  attorneys  who  seek  their  victims  through  the  medium 
of  newspaper  clipping  bureaus  and  whose  chief  concern  is  in  secur- 
ing as  large  a fee  as  possible,  under  the  pretext  that  the  case  at  hand 
is  one  which  only  they  are  able  to  carry  through  to  a successful 
termination. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  law  makers,  our  Compensation  Act  is 
now  so  explicit  in  its  terms  and  so  simple  in  its  procedure  that  seldom 
is  it  necessary  that  an  attorney  should  be  called.  The  Referees, 
guided  by  precedents  and  decisions  of  the  Board  and  Courts  know 
thoroughly  the  law  as  it  is  now  well  defined  ; and,  since  they  are  given 
the  widest  latitude  by  the  Act  itself,  they  are  able  to  uncover  every 
material  fact  and  point  of  law,  and  at  the  completion  of  their  in 
vestigation  and  hearing  the  case  has  been  thoroughly  covered,  and 
when  the  evidence  has  been  carefully  weighed  and  their  decision  given 
there  remains  very  little  to  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

The  Referee  system  as  conducted  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  very 
favorably  commented  upon  by  Industrial  Boards  or  Compensation 
Commissions  throughout  the  United  States,  who  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  our  population,  the  diversity  of  our  industries  and  the  large 
percentage  of  alien  workers  who  man  our  workshops  and  mines,  all 
of  which  contribute  to  a condition  not  found  in  possibly  another  State 
in  the  Union. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION. 


Industrial  Code  showing  how  accident  and  compensation  cases 
are  classified  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry. 

BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTING. 


Brick  and  Stone  work. 

Building  Construction. 

Concrete  Construction. 

Dams,  Docks  and  Pile  driving. 

I tredging. 

Electrical  Construction. 
Excavating. 

Marble  and  Granite  work. 
Painting  and  Decorating. 

Paving  and  Road  Construction. 
Plumbing  and  Heating. 

Railway  Construction. 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  work. 
Ship  and  Boat  Building. 
Structural  Iron  Work-Erecting. 
Others'  of  this  class. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRO- 
DUCTS. 

Alcohol. 

( 'harcoal. 

( Chemicals. 

Cleaning  and  Polishing  Prepara- 
tions. 

Dyestuffs  and  Extracts. 
Fertilizers. 

Fireworks. 

Flavoring  preparations. 

( lasoline. 

Glue  and  Gelatin. 

Graphite  and  G rap] life  refining. 
Grease  and  Tallow. 

I nk-Printing. 

Ink-Writing. 

Malt. 

Matches. 

Mucilage  and  Paste. 

Oils — Crude. 

Oils — Essential. 


Powder  and  other  Explosives. 
Soap  and  Soap  Powder. 

Sulphuric,  Nitric  and  mixed  acids. 
Tar. 

Toilet  preparations. 

Turpentine  and  Rosin. 

Wood  Alcohol  and  Acetate  of 
Lime. 

Others  of  this  class. 

CLAY,  GLASS  AND  STONE  PRO 
DUCTS. 

Artifical  Stone. 

Asbestos  products. 

Brick-building. 

Cement. 

Crucibles. 

Emery  and  other  abrasive  wheels. 
Ganister  products. 

Glass — bottles. 

Glass — cut. 

Glass  -decorating. 

Glass — plate. 

Glass — table  ware. 

( Hass  -window. 

( irindstones. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Lamps  and  Chimneys. 

Lime. 

Magnesia  products. 

Mantels  and  Tile. 

M irrors. 

Paving  brick. 

Paving  materials  other  than  brick. 
Pottery. 

Terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  products. 
Wall  plaster. 

Others  of  this  class. 

CLOTHING  MANUFACTURE. 

Awning,  tents  and  sails. 

Clothing — Men’s. 

Cloth  in — Women's  and  children’s. 
Corsets. 

Flags,  banners  and  regalia. 
Goods. 


Oils — Linseed. 

Oils — Lubricat  ing. 

( )i  Is — Kerosene. 

Oils — Not  specified. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. 

Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines.  Fur 


Furnishing  goods — not  specified.] 
Gloves — other  than  leather. 

Hats  and  Caps — other  than  straw  { 
Hats — straw. 

Hoisery  and  Knit  goods. 
Mattresses  and  bedding. 

Millineryv — including  art  itical 

flowers,  feathers  and  pinnies. 
Neckwear 
Overalls. 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists. 
Suspenders. 

Underwear. 

Others  of  this  class. 

FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS.  I 

Baking  powder  and  yeast. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 
Butter  and  cheese. 

Butterine  and  oleoniargine. 
Canned  and  preserved  goods. 
Chocolate  and  cocoa  products. 
Coffee  and  spices,  roasting  in- 
cluded. 

Condensed  milk. 

Confectionery. 

Cordials  and  Flavoring  syrups. 
Flour  and  grist  mill  products. 
Glucose  and  starch. 

Ice. 

Ice  cream. 

Molasses  and  syrups. 

Peanut  products. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 
Sugar  refining. 

Vinegar. 

Others  of  this  class. 

LEATHER,  RUBBER  AND  COM- 
POSITION GOODS. 


Oil  cloth  and  linoleum. 

Packing,  steam. 

Rubber  goods — not  specified. 
Rubber  tires. 

Shoe  repairing. 

Trunks  and  suit  cases. 

V uleanizing. 

Whips. 

Others  of  this  class 

LIQUORS  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Carbonated  & other  soft  drinks 

Liquors-distilled 

Liquors-malt 

Liquors-vinous 

Table  waters 

Others  of  this  class 

LUMBER  AND  ITS  REMANU- 
FACTTJRE. 


Barrels,  kegs  & tanks 
Baskets,  rattan  & willow  ware 
Billard  tables  & supplies 
Bobbins  & spools 
Boxes — cigar 
Boxes — packing 
Carriages,  wagons  & parts 
Children's  carriages,  sleds,  etc. 
Frames — picture  etc. 

Furniture 

Lasts 

Lumber  & timber  products 
Models  N Patterns — not  paper 
Planing  mill  products 
Refrigerators  & ice  boxes 
Washing  machines  & wringers 
Wood  novelties 
Wood-turned  & carved 
Others  of  this  class 

PAPER  AND  PRINTING  INDUS- 


Belting. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Boots  and  shoes — rubber. 

Gloves — leather. 

Handstamps  and  stencils. 

Hides  and  skins. 

Hose. 

Leather  goods. 

Leather — sole. 

Leather — tanned,  curried  and  fini- 
shed. 


TRIES. 

Bags-paper 
Boxes-faney  & paper 
Cardcutting  & designing 
Electroplating,  Engraving  & Die- 
sinking. 

Labels  N Tags 
Paper — printing  & wrapping 
Photo  engraving 
Printing  & publishing 
Pulp  goods 
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Roofing  paper 

Sand  X Emery  paper  & cloth 
Stationary  goods — not  specified 
Stereotyping  X electrotyping 
Wall  paper 
Others  of  this  class 

TEXTILES. 

Bags — other  than  paper 
Blankets  X spreads 
Braids,  tapes  & binding 
Carpets  & rugs 
Cordage  & twine 
Cotton  goods 

Curtains— other  than  lace 

Dyeing  & finishing  textiles 

Haircloth 

Hammocks 

Handkerchiefs 

Horse  blankets  X robes 

Jute  & linen  goods 

Lace  goods  & embroideries 

Mats  X matting 

Plush  & plush  goods 

Shoddy 

Silk  & silk  goods  X throwsters 

Thread 

Towels 

Upholsters  supplies 

Waste 

Woolpulling 

Wollen,  worsted  X felt  goods 
Yarns 

Others  of  this  class 

LAUNDRIES. 

Laundry  work 
Others  of  this  class 

METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 

Agricultural  Implements  X Mach- 
inery 

Aluminum  X its  products 
Aeroplanes  X parts 
Automobiles  X parts 
Axes  X edge  tools 
Axles 

Babbit  metal  X solder 
Bars — lead  X lead  sheets 
Bars — iron  X steel 


Beds  X bed  springs 
Bicycles,  Motorcycles  X parts 
Billets,  blooms  X slabs 
Boilers,  tanks  X stacks 
Bolts,  nuts  X rivets 
Brass  X Bronze  products 
Cars  X parts 
Castings-iron  X steel 
Chains 

Cornices,  ceilings,  ventilators,  etc, 
Cutlery 

Elevators  X hoists 
Engines — Gas  X gasoline 
Engines — Railroad 
Engines — Stationary 
Engines— Traction 
Ferro  Alloys 
Files 

Fire  Arms  X ammunitions 
Fire  Escapes 
Fire  Extinguishers 
Fixtures — gas  X electric,  lamps  X 
reflectors 

Forgings — iron  X steel 
Frogs  X switches 
Garages  making  repairs 
j Gold  X Silver  leaf  X foil 
| Hardware  X specialties 
Hoops,  bands  X cotton  Ties 
Horse  shoes 
Ingots-iron  X steel 
Instruments-professional  X scien- 
tific 

Iron-pig 

Iron  X Steel  work  ornamental 

1 ron-charcoal 

Jewelry 

Machinery  X parts 
Machine  repair  shops 
Machine  tools 
| Meters 

Motors,  Dynamos  X Generators 
Malleable  Iron 
I Nails  X spikes 
I Needles,  pins,  hooks  X eyes 
Oil  well  supplies 
Pens 

Pipes  X tubing 
Plates — iron  X steel 
Plumber’s  supplies  X steam  fitt- 
ings 

Pulleys,  hangers  X bearings’ 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


Pumps  & valves 
Radiators 
Railroad  supplies 
Railroad  ties — steel 
Rails — iron  & steel 
Rods — iron  & steel 
Safes,  vaults  & locks 
Saws 
Scales 

Scrap  iron  & steel 
Shafting-cold  rolled,  drawn  & 
turned 

Shapes — structural 
Shapes — other  iron  & steel 
Sheets 

Shovels,  scoops  & spades 
Silverware  & plated  ware 
Smelting  & refining 
Springs 

Stoves,  heaters  & ranges 
Supplies — electrical 
Tin  & terne  plate 
Tinner’s  & roofer's  supplies 
Typefounding 
Typewriters 

Ware-enameled  & galvanized 
Ware — tin  & stamped 
Watches  & clocks 
Wire  products 
Others  of  this  class. 

MINES— COAL. 

Coal — anthracite 
Coal — bituminous 
Coal — reclaiming  from  streams 

QUARRIES  AND  MINES  OTHER 
THAN  COAL. 

Clav 

Ganister  rock 
Glass  sand 
Marble 
Ore — iron 

Sand  & gravel-other 

Slag-crushed 

Slate-roofing 

Slate— other  than  roofing 
Stone 

Stone — crushed 
Stone — cut 
Others  of  this  class 


Auto  Transit  Companies 
Canal  & Navigation  Companies 
Electric  Light,  Heat  & Power  Cos. 
Express  Companies 
Gas  Companies,  Manufactured 
Gas  Companies,  Natural 
Inclined  Plane  Companies 
Municipal  Sewage  Treatment  M ks. 
Pipe  Line  Companies 
Railroads — steam 
Railways — electric 
Repair  Shops 
Steam  Heating  Companies 
Telephone  Companies 
Toll  Bridge  Companies 
Turnpike  Companies 
Water  Companies 
Telegraph  Companies 
Gas  & Electric  Companies 
Others  of  this  class 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Cheroots  & Stogies 
Chewing  Tobacco 
Cigars 
Cigaretts 
Smoking  tobacco 
Others  of  this  class 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 

Advertising  novelties 
Apiarists’,  Diary  men’s  & Poulter- 
ers’ supplies 
Artificial  Limbs 
Brooms 
Brushes 
Buttons 

Caskets  & Undertaker’s  supplies 
Coke 

Cork  cutting 
Curled  Hair 
Dentist  supplies 
Fancy  Articles  & Specialties 
Fuel-manufactured 
Hair  work 

House  furnishing  goods  not 
specified 
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Junk,  paper,  rags,  etc. 

Musical  Instruments— not  speci- 
fied 

Optical  goods 
Pencils 

Phonographs  & Graphophones 
Photographic  apparatus  & sup- 
plies 

Pianos  & Organs 
Pipes — tobacco 
Plants  & flowers 
Signs 

Soda  water  apparatus 
Sporting  & athletic  goods 


Statuary  & Art  goods 
Surgical  appliances 
Teeth 

Toys  Games 
Umbrellas  & Parasols 
Wheelbarrows 
Window  shades  & fixtures 
Others  of  this  class 

HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

JOBBERS  AND  WAREHOUSES 


MUNICIPALITIES 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


The  following  items  gathered  from  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Bu  reau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  may  be  compared  witli  the  totals  for  the  previous  years 
which  are  also  given. 


Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1013,  13,752 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1011,  38,126 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1015,  61,540 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1016,  255,616 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1017 227,880 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1018,  184,844 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1019,  152,544 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1020,  174,970 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1013 270 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1014 379 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1015 1,200 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1016, 2,670 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1017, 3,072 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1018 3,403 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1019, 2,569 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1920, 2,52s 

1920. 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported, 174,079 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 2,528 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 93,598 

Number  of  minor  accidents  reported 78,853 

Number  of  accidents  to  males,  170,294 

Number  of  accidents  to  females,  4,685 

Number  of  accidents  to  minors  (under  16  years), 830 

Number  of  days  lost  through  accidents,  2,442,219 

Average  number  of  days  lost  for  each  accident, 13.96 

Total  wage  loss  through  accidents,  $12,154,829 

Average  wage  loss  for  each  accident $69.46 

Average  daily  wage  loss  of  those  injured $4.98 

Number  of  accidents  occurring  to  married  employes 100,476 

Number  of  accidents  occurring  to  unmarried  employes,  . . (>S,619 

Number  of  dependents  of  those  injured, 131,170 


NO  1 L : A serious  aeeideiil  is  one  in  which  (lie  employee  loses 
more  than  ten  days  time.  A minor  accident  is  defined  an  accident 
causing  the  loss  of  less  than  eleven  days  time. 

Of  the  S30  injuries,  t6  minors  (employes  under  1(5  years  of  age) 
697  happened  to  males  and  133  to  females. 


injuries  to  women  classified  show  that  14  were  fatal;  2603  were 
serious,  and  2,068  of  a minor  nature. 

Accidents  to  male  employes  resulted  in  2,514  fatalities,  90,995 
serious  injuries,  and  76,785  minor  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss  of  ten 
days  or  less. 

Of  the  174,979  injuries  reported  'during  the  year,  6,861  showed  a 
development  of  blood  poisoning. 


In  the  building  and  contracting  industries  there  was  a total  of 
12,920  accidents  reported.  Of  this  number  218  were  fatal,  7,826 
were  serious  and  4,876  were  minor. 


Chemicals  and  allied  products  had  a total  of  2,633  accidents  re- 
ported distributed  into  62  fatal  cases,  1,521  serious  cases  and  1,05! 
minor  cases. 


Clay,  glass  and  stone  products  showed  a total  of  5,736  injuries  re- 
ported, with  58  fatalities,  2,946  serious  cases  and  2,732  minor  cases. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  industry  there  were  1,211  accidents 
reported  of  which  8 were  fatal,  635  serious  and  568  minor. 

The  industry  of  food  and  kindred  products  shows  a total  of -3, 318 
accidents  reported,  having  32  fatal  cases,  2,040  serious  cases  and 
1 ,246  cases  of  a/  minor  nature. 

Leather,  rubber  and  composition  goods  shows  a total  of  1,930  ac- 
cidents reported,  with  15  fatal,  1,023  serious  and  892  minor. 

Liquors  and  beverages  reported  a total  of  477  accidents,  with  2 
fatal,  306  serious  and  169  of  a minor  nature. 

Lumber  and  its  remanufacture  was  responsible  for  a total  of  3,593 
accidents,  with  34  fatals,  2,345  serious  and  1,214  minor. 

In  the  paper  and  printing  industries  there  were  2,369  accidents 
reported,  with  12  fatalities,  1,407  of  a serious  nature  and  950  minor 
accidents. 

The  textile  industry  reported  9 fatals,  1,339  serious  and  996  minor 
accidents,  making  a total  of  2,344. 

Laundries  reported  the  least  number  of  any  of  the  industries,  with 
no  fatals,  110  serious  and  51  minor  cases,  a total  of  161  accidents. 
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The  greatest  number  of  accidents  reported  by  any  one  industry  was 
in  the  metals  and  metal  product  industry.  This  industry  reported 
a total  of  49,793  accidents  with  368  fatals,  25,916  serious  and  28,514 
minor. 

The  greatest  number  of  fatalities  was  reported  by  the  coal  mining 
industry,  there  having  been  1,0 19  fatal,  26,664  serious,  and  20,104 
minor  or  a total  of  47,7S7  cases  reported. 

The  quarry  industry  reported  a total  of  1,589  accidents,  with  35 
fatal  922  serious  and  632  minor. 

Public  service  companies  reported  28,916  accidents,  of  which  535 
were  fatal,  11,927  serious  and  16,454  minor  cases. 

Tobacco  and  its  products  reported  216  accidents,  with  no  fatals, 
102  serious  and  114  minor. 

Miscellaneous  industries  were  responsible  for  33  fatal  accidents, 
1,952  serious  and  966  minor,  a total  of  2,951  accidents. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  reported  712  accidents,  with  11  fatal,  400 
serious  and  235  minor. 

Mercantile  establishments  reported  3,S54  accidents  of  which  27 
were  fatal  2,464  serious  and  1,363  minor. 

Jobbers  and  warehouses  reported  10  fatal,  877  serious,  409  minor 
accidents  or  a total  of  1,296. 

Municipalities  reported  a total  of  1,173  accidents,  with  45  fatal, 
S10  serious  and  318  minor. 

Accidents  reported  during  the  year  show  a loss  of  100  eyes,  50 
arms,  63  hands,  33  legs,  79  feet,  972  lingers  and  159  toes. 

During  the  year  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  72,049 
cases.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  .$11,- 
632,  T55. 

Iu  building  and  contracting,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  5,531  cases,  of  which  192  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid,  was  $976,899. 

lu  chemicals  and  allied  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and 
paid  in  1,228  cases,  of  which  48  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion awarded  and  paid,  was  $221,292. 

In  clay,  glass  and  stone  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and 
paid  in  2,119  cases,  of  which  56  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion awarded  and  paid,  was  $320,926. 


Iii  clothing  manufacture,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in 
510  cases,  of  which  4 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  award- 
ed and  paid  was  $29,204. 

In  food  and  kindred  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  1,520  cases,  of  which  24  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid  wa’s  $158,829. 

In  leather,  rubber  and  composition  goods,  compensation  was  award- 
ed and  paid  in  801  cases,  of  which  11  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $107,192. 

In  liquors  and  beverages,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in 
247  cases,  of  which  5 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  award- 
ed and  paid  was  $42,500. 

In  lumber  and  its  remanufacture,  compensation  was  awarded  and 
paid  in  4,902  cases,  of  which  25  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $242,015. 

in  paper  and  printing  industries,  compensation  was  awarded  and 
paid  in  1,025  cases,  of  which  17  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $101,551. 

In  textiles,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,120  cases, 
of  which  14  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and 
paid  was  $111,227. 

In  laundries,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  82  cases,  of 
which  none  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and 
paid  was  $9,511. 

In  metals  and  metal  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and 
paid  in  21,280  cases,  of  which  290  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $2,554,771. 

The  coai  mining  industry  was  responsible  for  the  greatest  number 
of  compensable  fatals  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  11011-fatal 
compensable  accidents.  In  this  industry  there  were  22,080  com- 
pensable accidents,  of  which  990  were  fatal.  4 he  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $5,057,180. 

In  quarries  and  mines  other  than  coal,  compensation  was  awarded 
and  paid  in  770  cases,  of  which  40  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded  and  paid  was  $128,825. 

In  public  service,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  4,902 
cases,  of  which  177  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  award- 
ed and  paid  was  $902,792. 


The  lowest  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  in  any  one 
industry  was  in  tobacco  and  its  products.  The  amount  was  12.1)01 
with  a total  of  81)  cases  and  no  fatals. 

In  miscellaneous  industries,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  1,549  cases,  of  which  54  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid  was  $242,219. 

In  mecantile  establishments,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  1,728  cases,  of  which  23  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid  was  $144,501. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  371  cases,  of  which  9 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid  was  $43,583. 

In  jobbers  and  warehouses,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  002  cases,  of  which  14  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation 
awarded  and  paid  was  $71,330. 

In  municipalities,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  646  cases 
of  which  40  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and 
paid  was  $153,288. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  A AD  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

TABLE  NO.  2 

This  compilation  shows  the  accidents  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  classified  by  COUNTY  to  Degree  and  year,  each  class  of  Industry 
having  a table  of  its  own.  Data  for  the  years  1916  and  1917  was  not  available. 

Industrial  Accidents 




1920 

' 

1919 

1918 

Total 

F ital  Non 

-Fatal 

Fatal 

Non-Fatal 

Fata) 

Non-Fatal 

Fatal  Non-Fatal 

T 

Adams,  

3 

150 

1 

107 

1 

71 

5 328 

2 

Allegheny, 

175 

19,007 

230 

17, 593 

. 416 

23,174 

821  59,774 

3 

Armstrong, 

16 

1,185' 

7 

781 

13 

862 

36  2,828 

4 

Beaver,  

28 

2,343 

16 

1,819 

31 

2,448 

75  6,610 

5 

Bedford,  „ 

5 

168 

121 

4 

113 

12  402 

6 

Berks,  

21 

2,665 

19 

2,022 

14 

2,267  : 

54  6,954 

7 

Blair, 

11 

613 

8 

443 

10 

588 

29  1,644 

8 

Bradford,  . . 

1 

349 

2 

325 

4 

297 

7 971 

9 

Bucks,  

5 

424 

15 

623 

19 

879 

39,  1 ,926 

10 

Butler, 

11 

1,287 

7 

839 

5 

1,877 

23  . 4,003 

11 

Cambria,  . 

34 

4,258 

30 

2,557 

45 

3,325 

109  10,140 

12 

Cameron, 

8 

64 

2 

33 

6 

241 

16  338 

13 

Carbon,  — 

O;  i 

527 

1 

313 

4 

391 

8 1,231 

14 

Centre,  _ . 

4 

392 

2 

224 

7 

235 

13  761 

15 

Chester,  

15 

1,635 

28 

1,178 

12 

1,474 

65  4,287 

16 

Clarion,  ___ 

2 

155 

1 

97 

3 

131 

9 383 

17 

Clearfield,  _ 

7 

57  8 

5 

520 

6 

566 

18  1,664 

18 

Clinton , 

1 

351 

3 

244 

1 

256 

5 851 

19 

Columbia,  -- 

3 

724 

1 

649 

6 

617 

10  2,020 

20 

Crawford, 

3 

465 

3 

343 

3 

351 

9 1,159 

21 

Cumberland, 

2 

304 

2 

217 

4 

309 

8 830 

22 

Dauphin,  __ 

19 

1,798 

20 

1,537 

45 

2,057 

84  5,392 

0 9 
40 

Delaware,  — 

55 

3,096 

60 

2,975 

117 

4,102 

232  10,173 

24 

Elk,  

2 1 

538 

11 

510 

6 

488 

19  1,536 

25 

Erie,  

23 

2,752 

10 

2,213 

25 

2,897 

58  7,862 

23 

Payette,  

12 

820 

13 

636 

8 

775 

33  2,231 

27 

Forest,  

96 

102 

3 

74 

3 272 

28 

Franklin, 

440 

5 

387 

1 

415 

6 1,291 

29 

14 

16 

8 

38 

30 

Greene,  

1 

133 

3 

128 

187 

4 448 

31 

Huntingdon, 

2 

474 

3 

344 

3 

34S 

8 1,166 

32 

Indiana, 

6 

378 

5 

205 

3 

333 

14  1,006 

33 

Jefferson, 

4 

223 

4 

249 

4 

202 

12  674 

34 

Juniata,  _ _ 

1 

24 

18 

11 

1 53 

35 

LackawaDna, 

5 

1,293 

6 

1,0(5 

5 

1 ,012 

16  3,370 

3G 

Lancaster,  -- 

2 

1,608 

9 

1,346 

5 

1,444 

16  4,398 

37 

Lawrence, 

19 

1 ,019 

14 

1,008 

12 

1,283 

45  3,310 

38 

Lebanon,  

14 

1,114 

5 

778 

10 

1,313 

29  3,205 

39 

Lehigh,  

19 

1.63S 

14 

1,274 

22 

1,735 

55  4,707 

40 

Luzerene, 

15 

1,504 

6 

1 ,195 

19 

1,699 

40  4,398 

41 

Lycoming, 

10 

1,075 

6 

777 

10 

900 

20  2,752 

42 

McKean,  

6 

787 

9 

623 

4 

702 

19  2,112 

43 

Mercer,  

26 

1,018 

17 

1,598 

28 

2,230 

71  5,506 

44 

Mifflin,  

5 i 

553 

14 

350 

12 

800 

3.  1,703 

45 

Monroe,  

3 

206 

2 

134 

i 

130 

C 470 

46 

Montgomery, 

15 

2,362 

15 

1,915 

36 

2,247 

66  6,524 

47 

1 

95 

74 

92 

1 261 

48 

N’ampton 

32 

2,862 

46 

2,638 

64 

3,873 

142  9,373 

49 

Northum’d,  - 

7 

8G5 

5 

750 

5 

819 

17  2,434 

50 

Perry. 

4 | 

97 

1 

44 

1 

56 

6 197 

51 

Philadelphia, 

17*2 

18.719 

170 

16,389 

210 

17,939 

552  53,047 

5*2 

26 

33 

23 

82 

.'>3 

Potter, 

3 

212 

9 

242 

1 

214 

6 663 

54 

Schuylkill,  __ 

8 

748 

5 

512 

9 

586 

22  ! 1,846 

16 

H9 

ft/ 

56 

Somerset,  — 

1 

150 

3 

100 

2 

12.1 

6 371 

57 

86 

2 

64 

42 

2 192 

58 

Susquehanna, 

1 

65 

37 

i 

28 

2 130 

59 

Tioga,  

5 

224 

1 

172 

5 

149 

11  545 

(it) 

1 

46 

44 

1 

29 

2 119 

61 

Venango,  __ 

ii 

799 

8 

690 

7 

630 

26  2,110 

62 

Warren, 

8 

497 

3 

384 

5 

423 

16  1,304 

63 

Washington, 

17 

1,688 

14 

1,397 

20 

1,800 

51  4,885 

64 

Wayne, 

1 

149 

1 

104 

2 

140 

4 * 384 

65 

Westmore’d, 

23 

3,981 

16 

3,164 

31 

3,661 

70  10,803 

66 

Wyoming,  __ 

1 

99 

75 

2 

77 

3 251 

67 

York, 

11 

1,573 

9 

1,053 

12 

1,017 

32  3,637 

Total, 

929 

96.174 

923 

80,503 

1,371 

99,682 

( 3,223  i >76,359 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LA BOH  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


Aline  Accidents 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


1920 


1919 


1918 


Total 


Fatal 

Non- 
Fatal  j 

Fatal 

Ts’on- 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 

FataJ 

1 

2 

Allegheny,  

60 

2.8SS 

41 

2,701 

60 

3,061 

161 

8,6  (/ 

3 

Armstrong, 

9 

676 

14 

518 

25 

6SS 

48 

1,S82 

4 

1 

27 

1 

21 

25 

9 

73 

5 

Bedford  

2 

89 

i 

90 

6 

135 

9 

314 

6 

2 

2 

Blair'  _ _ __  . 

83 

1 

43 

1 

78 

9 

■>t>» 

s 

4 

6 

26' 

36 

9 

Bucks, 

10 

Butler,  _ 

io- 

255 

3 1 

159 

2 

191 

15 

606 

11 

Cambria,  _ 

56 

3,349 

52  | 

3,120 

46 

3,707 

154 

10,176 

12 

Cameron, 

9 

1 

9 

1 

4 

lo 

Carbon,  _ _ 

16 

892 

25 

776 

21 

896 

62 

2,564 

14 

Centre,  _ - __ 

7 

182 

2 

165 

5 

179 

14 

5z6 

15 

Chester,  _ _ _ _ 

16 

Clarion,  _ . 

3 

253 

3 

159 

2 

2*27 

8 

U39 

17 

Clearfield,  

20 

1,173 

14 

887 

24 

1,112 

58 

3,172 

18 

Clinton  , _ 

51 

1 

47 

•? 

5S 

3 

156 

19 

Columbia,  

1 

292 

25S 

6 

31.1 

14 

s6i 

°U 

Crawford,  _ _ 

21 

Cumberland, 

1 

1 

22 

Dauphin, 

7 

279 

7 

230 

7 

260 

21 

769 

23 

24 

Elk,  . 

2 

121 

i 

65 

3 

123 

6 

309 

25 

Erie,  _ 

26 

Fayette, 

98 

4,819 

97 

4,530 

110 

0,0 15 

305 

14,664 

27 

28 

Franklin, __ 

29 

Fulton,  - _ „ 

30 

Greene,  _ 

10 

375 

4 

283 

8 

255 

22 

913 

31 

Huntingdon,  

2 

135 

5 

m 

2 

130 

9 

370 

32 

Indiana,  

30 

1,408 

29 

1,134 

46 

1,259 

105 

3,801 

33 

Jefferson,  _ 

17 

547 

4 

349 

~ 24 

559 

45 

1,455 

34 

35 

Lackawanna, 

115 

4,927 

135 

4,873 

13S 

5,599 

388 

15,399 

36 

Lancaster, 

37 

25 

23 

3 

24 

3 

72 

38 

39 

Lehigh,**. 

40 

Luzerne,  

194 

7,746 

299 

8,173 

255 

8,718 

748 

24,637 

41 

Lycoming, 

4 

7 

9 

20 

42 

McKean, 

9 

4 

6 

43 

Mercer.  

3 

9S 

104 

3 

124 

6 

326 

Mifflin, 

Monroe,  

Montgomery, 
Montour,  


49 

50 

Northumberland,  ... 
Perry,  __ 

47 

1,974 

50 

1,670 

56 

1,619 

153 

5,263 

51 

52 

Pike, 

53 

54 

Schuylkill,  

128 

5,252 

133 

4,276 

135 

4,600 

1.612 

396 

14,128 

55 

56 

Snyder,  . _ 

Somerset, 

39 

1,487 

137 

44 

1,579 

98 

36 

119 

4,673 

57 

Sullivan,  _ 

9 

3 

1 

122 

6 

357 

58 

Susquehanna, 

9 

89 

3 

117 

4 

126 

9 

332 

59 

Tin  aa , 

1 

159 

3 

92 

1 

109 

360 

60 

Union, 

61 

1 

3 

62 

Warren, 

63 

Washington, 

72 

3,336 

44 

2.752 

104 

3,357 

220 

9,446 

1S2 

64 

Wayne,*  _ - 

9 

94 

1 

38 

1 

50 

4 

65 

66 
67 

Westmoreland, 

Wyoming, _ 

York,  

63 

3,535 

9 

83 

3,499 

86 

4,301 

232 

11,335 

*> 

Total,  

1,019 

46,768 

1,110 

42,957  1 

1,224 

48,074 

3,353 

138,399 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


Public  Service 


1920 

1919 

1918 

Total 

Fatal 

Non-  ! 

Fatal  Fatal 

Non- 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Noil- 

Fatal 

1 

16  

20 

43 

2 

Allegheny , _ . 

lip 

4,086  93 

5,121 

142 

5,819 

345 

15,626 

3 

Armstrong,  

2 

73  4 

63 

7 

SS 

13 

229 

4 

Beaver,  _ 

10 

424  14 

443 

15 

631 

45i 

1,44)8 

36  " 1 

52 

4 

40 

1253 

6 

Berks,  _ 

10 

1,256  13 

977 

18 

11,498 

41 

3,731 

7 

Blair,  . __ 

20 

3,548  ||  23 

3,211 

26 

4,202 

69 

10,961 

8 

Bradford , 

1 

594  i 4 

523 

2 

472 

7 

1,589 

9 

Bucks,  _ 

5 

259  |j  12 

253 

16 

277 

33 

789 

10 

Butler,  _ 

3 

157  2 

203 

3 

197 

8, 

557 

11 

Cambria,  ... 

20 

656  15 

613 

33 

759 

68' 

2,028 

12 

Cameron,  - _ . 

1 

47  1 

44 

2 

40 

4 

131 

13 

Carbon,  _ 

8 

272  3 

202  : 

10 

2:36 

21 

710 

14 

Centre, 

2 

."V?. 

64  i 

2 

55 

4 

l?l 

1'5 

Chester,  

IS 

299  11 

223' 

15 

313 

44 

835 

16 

Clarion,  

5 

57  3 

41 

7 

68 

15 

168 

17 

Clearfield,  - _ 

4 

212  0 

173 

6 

232 

16 

017 

IS 

Clinton,  

3 

7*2  3 

675 

10 

79-2 

16 

2,249 

19 

Columbia,  

2 

72  2 

42 

1 

73 

5 

187 

20 

Crawford, 

3 

201  2 

20a 

8 

200 

13 

(XX) 

211 

Cumberland, 

0 

634  4 

570 

6 

654 

16 

1,908 

22 

Dauphin . 

22 

1,386  9 

1,499 

99 

1,751 

53 

5,130 

23 

Delaware,  _ _ 

7 

202  6 

200 

13 

224 

26 

0c6 

24 

Elk, 

79  2 

97  | 

231 

2 5 

Erie,  - _ _ 

10 

345  ! ; 10 

387 

11 

496 

31 

l,e28 

26 

Fayette,  

13 

372  ; 12 

300 

30 

558 

55 

1,230 

27 

Forest,  __  _ 

1 1 

9 

1 

6 

2 

16 

28 

Franklin, 

4 

160  1 

115 

4 

189 

9 

464 

29 

Fulton,  _ 

11 

3 

3 

17 

30 

Greene,  _ 

o 

24  : 3 

37 

1 

39 

6 

100 

31 

Huntingdon,  __ 

1 

168  S 

145 

4 

164 

13 

477 

32 

Indiana,  __ 

4 

156  5 

109 

5 

119 

14 

404 

33 

Jefferson, 

57  | 2 

58 

5 

69 

184 

34 

Juniata,  - — 

2 

51  4 

59 

2 

38 

8 

14S 

35 

Lackawanna,  

27 

838  i 19 

659 

26 

1,010 

72 

2,507 

36 

Lancaster,  _ 

12 

371  ! 110 

291 

7 

320 

29 

982 

37 

Lawrence,  _ _ 

8 

332  5 

296 

4 

316 

17 

944 

38 

Lebanon,  

5 

125  2 

73 

4 

134 

11 

332 

39 

Lehigh,  _ 

6 

230  10 

1S9 

16 

258 

20 

677 

40 

Luzerne,  

16 

024  41 

459 

25 

569' 

52 

1,652 

41 

Lycoming,  

4 

280  4 

256 

11 

278 

19 

S20 

42 

127  2 

92 

176 

2) 

39a 

43 

Mercer,  - - 

3 

360  i 4 

312 

s 

429 

15 

1,101 

44 

Mifflin,  

1 

97  4 

79 

4 

11S 

9 

294 

4.3 

28  1 2 

20 

27 

2l 

46 

Montgomery', 

10 

360  IS 

278 

14 

402 

42 

1,046 

47 

a 

12 

14 

32 

48 

Northampton,  . 

7 

40S  19 

293 

13 

361 

30 

1,062 

49 

Northumberland, 

8 

585  9 

580 

17 

598 

34 

1,763 

so 

Perry,  

3 

132  4 

135 

9 

136 

16 

403 

51 

Philadelphia, 

94 

4,004  i S5 

3,5?S 

132 

4,512 

311 

12,094 

52 

Pike,  

1$ 

14 

9 

22 

2 

48 

53 

Potter,  __  _ . 

79  

59 

1 

76 

1 

214 

54 

Schuylkill, 

ii 

763  1 9 

534 

23 

724 

43 

2,018 

11 

9 

6 

19 

56 

Somerset,  - - 

5 

120  5 

S9 

3 

m 

13 

323 

7 

4 

1 

16 

B 

21 

58 

Susquehanna,  

1 

140  3 

99 

3 

113 

7 

352 

1 

64  1 

42 

38 

9. 

144 

61 

Union , 

99  I 

19 

2 

12 

9 

53 

61 

Venango,  _ 

4 

246  3 

2221 

7 

234 

H4 

COG 

62 

Warren , _ 

4 

64  1 3 

60 

5 

84 

12 

208 

63 

Washington,  _ . . 

17 

314  ! 9 

318 

11 

405 

37 

1,037 

04 

11  2 

17 

20 

2 

48 

Go 

Westmoreland, 

23 

639  20 

603 

27 

684 

70 

1,926 

03 

Wyoming, 

19  1 

IS 

1 

44 

GT 

Pork,  

6 

170  2 

136 

3 

150 

11 

459 

Total,  

580 

29,509  * 536 

26,515 

808 

32,785 

1,924 

88,809 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  1XDI  STKY. 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
All  Accidents 


lt/20 

1010 

JDiS 

Totui 

Fatal 

Non- 

Fatal 

Fatal 

Non- 

Futal 

Fatal 

\on- 

Faial 

Noil- 

Fatal  Fatal 

3 

TG0 

1 

114 

1 

01 

5 ; 371 

2 Allegheny,  

345 

26,589 

364 

25,415 

618 

32,054 

1,327  84,050 

3 Armstrong,  

27 

1,934 

*25 

1,367 

45 

1,638 

97  4,939 

4 Beaver,  _ _ - 

45 

2,794 

31 

2,283 

46 

3,104 

122  8,181 

5 Bedford,  - 

7 

293 

5 

263 

14 

288 

26  844 

6 Berks,  - - — - 

31 

3,923 

32 

2,999 

321  , 

3,765 

95  i 10,687 

7 Blair,  - 

31 

4,244 

32 

3,697 

37 

4,868 

100  12,809 

8 Bradford,  

2 

047 

6 

854 

6 

795 

14  2,596 

9 Bucks, 

10 

683 

27 

876 

35 

1,156 

72  2,715 

10  Butler,  — 

24 

1,700 

12 

1,201 

10 

2,265 

46'  6,106 

11  Cambria, 

110 

8,263 

07 

6,290 

124 

7 ,791 

331  22,344 

12  Oameron,  _ 

9 

in 

3 

79 

9 

283 

21  473 

13  Carbon,  _ 

27 

1,601 

20 

1,291 

35 

1,523 

91  4,505 

It  Centre,  - -- 

13 

536 

4 

453 

14 

469 

31  1,458 

15  Chester, 

33. 

1,034 

30 

1,401 

27 

1,787 

99  5 , 122 

lb'  Clarion,  - — 

10 

465  ! 

7 

297 

12 

426 

2U'  1 , l^S 

IT  Clearfield,  . — 

31 

1,963 

25 

1,580 

36 

1,910 

S3  5,453 

18  Clinton,  . 

4 

1,184 

7 

966 

13 

1,106 

24  3 , 256 

19  Columbia,  ' 

G 

1,088 

iO 

949 

13 

1,031 

20  3,o88 

90  Crawford, 

0 

066 

5 

54S 

11 

551 

22  1,765 

21  Cumberland,  

8 

989  ! 

6 

787 

10 

963  ! 

24  2,739 

22  Dauphin.  

48 

3,963  i 

36 

3,266 

74 

4,063 

158  11,297 

23  Delaware,  — 

62 

3,298 

66 

3,175 

130 

4,326 

258  10,799 

24  Elk,  

1 

73S  | 

14 

030 

14 

708 

32  2, 676 

25  Erie,  _ __  _ _ 

33 

3,097 

20 

2,600 

36 

3,393 

89  9,090 

•’6  Payette,  — - 

123 

6,011  i 

122 

5,466 

14S 

6,648 

393  18,125 

27  Forest 

97 

1 

111 

4 

80 

5 288 

28  Franklin,  

4 

600 

6 

502 

5 

604 

15  1,715 

9~i 

19 

11 

. 55 

30  Greene,  - _ 

13 

532 

10 

448 

9 

481 

32  1 1,461 

31  Huntingdon.  

5 

777 

16 

600 

0 

642 

30  j 2,019 

32  Indiana. 

40 

1,962 

, 39 

1,538 

54 

1,711 

133  - 5, '211 

33  Jefferson,  . 

21 

827 

10 

656 

33 

830 

64  - 2,313 

31  Juniata,  

3 

75 

4 

77 

9 

49 

9 201 

35  Lackawanna,  - - 

147 

7,058 

160 

6,507 

160 

7,621 

476  21,276 

39  Lancaster, 

14 

1,970 

19 

1,637 

■12 

1,764 

45  5 , 380 

37  Lawrence,  - 

27 

1,376 

19 

1,327 

10 

1,623 

6>  4,326 

38  Lebanon, 

19 

1,239 

7 

851 

14 

1,447 

40  3,537 

39  Lehigh,  

25 

1.928 

24 

1 .463 

32 

1,993 

SI  5,384 

40  Luzerne,  

225 

9,874 

316 

0,827 

200 

10,986 

840'  33,687 

41  Lycoming, 

14 

1,365 

10 

1,040 

21 

1,187 

45  3,592 

4?  McKean, 

6 

914 

11 

717 

4 

882 

21  1.543 

43  Mercer,  — -- 

32 

2,076 

21 

2,014 

30 

2,843 

02  6,933 

44  Mifflin,  

6 

650 

IS 

429 

16 

918 

40  1,997 

45  Monroe, 

3 

234 

4 

154 

1 

157 

S 545 

4S  Montgomery, 

2,728 

33 

2,193 

50 

2,649 

10S  7,570 

1 

101 

86 

1 0 

1 203 

48  Northampton,  

30 

3,270 

56 

2,031 

77 

4,234 

172  16,435 

49  Northumberland, 

62 

3,424 

64 

3,000 

78 

3.030 

204  0,460 

50  Perry,  _ 

7 

2 20 

5 

179 

10 

19*2 

22  600 

51  Philadelphia,  

268 

22,723 

255 

19,967 

342 

22,451 

863  65,141 

38 

47 

2 

45 

2 130 

53  Potter, 

3 

291 

2 

301 

2 

280 

7 SS2 

54  Schuylkill,  . 

147 

G,7G3 

147 

5,319 

107' 

5,910 

461  17,992 

°7 

21 

21 

CO 

58  Somerset,  

45 

1 ,757 

52 

1 ,76S 

41 

1,847 

13S  5,372 

5?  Sullivan,  

2 

230 

5 

166 

*2 

174 

9 570 

58  Susquehanna, 

4 

294 

6 

253 

S 

267 

IS  814 

59  Tioga,  

7 

447 

5 

306 

6 

206 

18  1,049 

1 

68 

63 

3 

41 

4 172 

61  Venango,  . _ 

15 

1,040 

11 

912 

14 

867 

40  2, mo 

82  Warren,  . 

12 

501 

6 

444 

10 

507 

28  1,512 

63  Washington,  

106 

5,338 

07 

4,467 

135 

5,562 

308-  15,367 

64  Wayne, 

3 

245 

4 

159 

3 

210' 

10  614 

K>  Westmoreland,  — 

100 

8,155 

119 

7,263 

144 

8,646 

373  24,061 

63  Wyoming, 

L 

1-1  s 

1 

93 

2 

84 

4 295 

67  York,  _ 

17 

1,745 

11 

1,1S3 

15 

1,170 

43  4,098 

Total,  

2,528 

172,431 

i 2,569 

149,975 

3,403 

181,441 

8,500  ; 503,867 

31 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


TABLE  NO.  7. 

This  table  shows  a summary  of  the  All  Accident  Fatal  cases  reported  to  the  Workmen's 


1 V>mj>-.-nsation  Bureau  during  the  year  1920,  classified  by  COUNTY  and  Class  of  Industry. 
Totals  for  the  previous  years  are  also  glveD. 


COUNTIES 

Grand 

Totals. 

Industrial 

Public  Service 

Mines 

; 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1 

1916 

1 

3 



1 

3 

l ; 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Allegheny,  _ - — — 

175 

1!10 

00  1 

345 

304 

018 

502 

397 

2.220 

3 

Armstrong,  - - 

10 

2 

9 

27 

25 

45 

24 

25 

140 

4 

Beaver,  _ ... 

•28 

16 

1 

45 

31 

46 

50  | 

17 

189 

*>  i 

14 

8 

7 

41 

(j 

Berks , 

21 

10 

31 

32 

32 

25 

105 

Blair, 

11 

20 

31 

32  1 

37 

34  ‘ 

31 

165 

s 

i 

1 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

26 

9 

10 

27 

35 

14  ! 

1 

87 

10 

Butler,  - . - 

11 

3 

10  ’ 

24 

12 

10 

20  1 

22 

88 

ii 

Cambria,  ____  __ 

34 

20 

56 

110 

97 

124 

104 

105 

640 

12 

8 

1 

9 

3 

9 

8 , 

25 

54 

13 

Carbon,  . __ 

3 

8 

10 

27 

29 

35 

18 

22 

131 

14 

Centre,  

4 

2 

l 

13 

4 

14 

7 

13 

61 

15 

15 

18 

33) 

39 

27 

25 

23 

150 

16 

Clarion,  _____ 

2 

5 

3 

10 

7 I 

12 

5 | 

3 

37 

17 

Clearfield,  __  _ _ _ 

7 

4 

SO 

31 

25 

30 

30  i 

32 

i 181 

IS 

1 

3 

4 

7 

13 

6 

11 

41 

19 

Columbia,  __  

3 

2 

1 

0 

10 

13 

ii] 

5 

45 

20 

3 

‘-2 

6 

ia 

8 i 

7 

37 

21 

Cumberland,  _ __  __ 

9* 

6 

8 

6 

10 

4 

10 

i 38 

22- 

Dauphin,  ___  __ 

19 

22 

7 , 

48 

30 

74 

fill 

62 

218 

23 

62 

66 

130 

115 

42 

415 

24 

Elk,  

2 

' 2 1 

4 1 

14 

14 

0 

13 

48 

25 

Erie,  _ __  _ 

23 

10' 

33 

20  i 

36 

33 

35 

159 

26 

Fayette, 

12 

13 

98 

123 

122  ' 

148 

135 

101 

029 

27 

a? 

4 

3 i 

2 

10 

28 

Franklin,  __  _ 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 1 

4 

2S 

29 

Fulton,  

3D 

Cfreene , 

1 

2 

10 

13 

. 

10 

9 

13 

3 

48 

3i 

Huntingdon,  

2 

1 

2 

5 

10 

9 

11 

10 

51 

32 

Indiana,  ...  _ _ 

6 

4 

30 

40 

39 

54 

52 

86 

270 

33 

4 

17 

21 

10 

33 

23 

12 

99 

34 

1 

o 

3 

4 

2 

5 

14 

35 

Lackawanna,  _ _ 

•yr 

115 

147 

100 

109 

1178 

147 

800 

36 

Lancaster,  _ _ _ _ 

2 

12 

14 

19 

12 

17 

26 

89 

37 

Lawrence,  _ __ 

19 

8 

27 

19 

19 

38 

21 

124 

38 

14 

19 

7 

14 

19 

13 

72 

39 

Lehigh,  _ 

19 

6 

25 

24 

32 

29 

21 

1 132 

40 

Luzerne,  __  _ 

15 

10 

194 

225 

316 

.299 

255 

278 

1,371 

41 

10 

4 

14 

10 

2H 

14 

14 

73 

12 

McKean.  _ 

6 

6 

11 

4 

12 

8 

41 

43 

Mercer,  . _ _ __ 

26 

3 

3' 

32 

21 

39 

33 

21 

140 

44 

Mifflin,  _ _ 

1 

6 

18 

16 

14 

16 

70 

45 

I 3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

13 

46 

Montgomery.  _____ 

15 

10 

25 

33 

50 

63 

63 

224 

47 

1 

1 

2 

6 

48 

i 32 

39 

56 

85 

87 

346 

49 

Northumberland, 

1 ^ 

S 

47 

<e 

(14 

78 

59 

05 

327 

50 

Perry,  _ ______ 

4 

3 

7' 

10 

1 

4 

27 

51 

1 179 

94 

266 

255 

3142 

314 

1,532 

52 

Pike, 

L 

2 

5 

7 

Potter,  _ _ 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

15 

54 

Schuylkill,  ___  

; 8 

11 

128) 

1471 

147 

107 

182 

103 

800 

1 

1 

56 

Somerset,  — 

1 

0 

39 

45 

52 

41 

33 

30 

2'fl 

57 

Sullivan,  ...  _ _ 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

13 

58 

Susquehanna.  _ 

i 

1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

5 

0 

20 

59 

Tioga,  _ __  _ 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

6 

6 

8 

o2 

60 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

in 

11 

4 

15 

11 

14 

12 

10 

62 

62 

Warren, 

8 

4 

13 

6 

10 

8 

5 

41 

63 

Washington,  _ ___  — — 

17 

17 

72 

106 

57 

135 

120 

02 

| 490 

64 

Wayne,  __  

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

20 

65 

Westmoreland, 

23 

23 

63 

109 

119 

144 

129 

88 

51=9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

77 

11 

6 

17 

11 

1'5 

14 

11 

64 

TOTALS,  

029 

580 

1,019 

2,528 

2,569 

3,403 

3.C/72 

2,070 

1 14,242 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LAP, OR  ANI)  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

DIGEST  OF  COMPENSATION  STATISTICS 
This  group  of  tables  shows  by  class  of  industry  and  summary  ns  well,  the  number 
of  accidents,  number  of  agreements  and  awards,  amount  of  compensation  incurred 
tor  the  various  years  as  well  as  the  grand  total. 

Loss  of  members  and  compensation  incurred  for  these  losses  is  shown  by  year  and 
total. 


BUILDING  AND  CONTRACTING. 


Year 

Number  of  Agreements  Oompensatiot 
and 

Accidents  Awards  Incurred 

1916 

186 

123 

$247,867.00 

1917 

185 

140 

225,961.00 

Fatal  Cases 

191 S 

221 

190 

405,288.00 

1919 

127 

150 

297,070.00 

1920 

218 

192 

455,659.00 

Totals 

937 

785 

$1,631,831.00 

1916 

3,762 

4,945 

$305,442.00 

1917 

6,220 

3,473 

180,364.09 

1918 

3,069 

4.004 

393,967.09 

1919 

2,274 

3,332 

•>95, 589.00 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

7,826 

5,339 

521,249.00 

Totals 

23,151 

21,093 

$1,696,602.00 

Minor  Cases 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total 

11,198 

6,979 

5,900 

5,898 

4,876 

34,761 

Summary  ol 

Grand 

Accidents 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

1S6 

185 

221 

127 

218 

937 

Serious  Oases 

3,762 

6,220 

3,069 

2,274 

7,826 

23,151 

Mmor  Cases, 

11,198 

6,979 

5,9’JO 

5 . 808 

4.87« 

34,761 

Totals 

15,146 

13,384 

9,190 

8,200 

12,920 

58.849 

Loss  of  parts  and 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals. 

Number 

6 

4 

8 

5 

13 

36 

Legs. 

Amount 

.$9,302 

$7,560 

$15,861 

*9,856 

*23,066 

$65,645 

Number 

3 

1 

9 

6 

10 

29 

Arms. 

Amount 

1 $4,549 

$2,150 

$17,791  $11,033 

*20,109 

*55 , 636 

Number 

3 

i 

7 

11 

16 

38 

Hands. 

Amount 

$3,88-2 

$1,750 

$11,236  $17,967 

$29,816 

$64,661 

Number 

51 

13 

6 

17 

41 

Feet. 

Amount 

$8,334 

$18,304  $ 7, OSS 

$26,456 

$61,082 

Number 

23 

16 

53 

29 

56 

177 

Eyes. 

Amount 

*21.988 

125.104 

$63,215 

$76,556 

$223,877 

Total  Number 

35 

27 

90 

57 

112 

321 

Total  Amount 

$39,721 

$44,958 

$126,410  $83,798 

$176,103 

$470,890 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LARGE  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS. 


Number  of 

Agreement! 

Compensation 

Tear 

Aceiidents 

and 

Awards 

Incurred 

1916 

104 

57 

$144,254.00 

1917 

95 

119 

211,352.00 

1918 

169 

156 

378,202.00 

Fatal  Oases 

1919 

43 

74 

159,320.00 

1920 

62 

48. 

132,757.00 

Totals 

473 

454 

$1,025,885.00 

1916 

1,089 

1,175 

$59,996.00 

1917 

1,254 

744 

41,852.001 

191 S 

979 

1 ,299' 

102,677.00 

Serious  Cases 

1919 

613 

917 

96,035.00 

1920 

1,521 

1,180 

88,535.00 

1 

Totals 

5,456 

5,315 

$389, 095.00  1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1960 

Total 

Minor  Cases 

4,725 

2,086 

1,891 

1 ,61N 

1 ,050 

11,370 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1913 

1919 

1020 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

104 

95 

169 

43 

ez 

473 

Serious  Cases 

1 ,089 

1 ,254 

979 

613 

1,521 

5,456 

Minor  Cases 

4,725 

2,080 

1,891 

1,618 

1,050 

11,370 

Totals  | 

5,918 

3,435 

3,039 

2,274 

2,633 

17,299 

Loss  of  parts  and 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

iseo 

Totals 

Number  j 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Legs 

Amount 

$1, 305 

$2,715 

$3,266 

$>,450 

$13,736 

Number 

1 

3 

4 

2 

10 

Arms 

Amount 

— 

$1 . 560 

$6,45() 

$4,730 

$21 ,349 

Number 

2 

7 

8 

7 

•> 

26 

Hands 

Amount 

$?,  568 

811 .561 

?l<t.  157 

$1 1 .642 

$3,430 

$39,378 

Number 

3 

3 

Feet 

Amount 

— 

$4,322 

$4,277 

$1,970 

$10,569 

Number 

10 

10 

■ IS 

14 

13 

65 

Eyes 

Amount 

$9,560 

$9,931 

$21 ,685 

$19,151 

$18,79® 

$79,120 

Total  Number 

12 

19 

34 

30 

22 

117 

Totar  Amount 

$12,148 

$24,357 

$45,329 

$46,936 

$35,373 

$164,143 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

CLAY,  GLASS  AN?) STONE  PRODUCTS 


Fatal  Cases 


Serious  Cases 


Number  of 

Year  Accidents 

Agreements  Co inpeus a t lu 
and 

Awards  Incurred. 

iyi6 

45 

36 

$74,294.00 

1917 

46 

20 

52,904.09 

1918 

40 

33  l 

95,443.00 

1919 

40 

48 

130,399.00 

1920 

55 

56 

■ 184,541.00 

Totals 

229 

199 

$537,581.00 

1916 

1,232 

1,63S 

$85,488.00 

1917 

2,043 

1,195 

65,681.09  | 

1915 

1,111 

1,754 

109,053.00 

< 1919* 

750 

1,291 

111.542.00 

1920 

2,946 

2,063 

136,385.00  . 

Totals 

8,061 

7,944 

$5M?,149.00 

1916 

1917 

1915 

1919 

i92t)  I 

Total 

Minor  Cases 

5,902 

4,924 

3,576 

3 , 452 

2,732 

20,586 

Summary 

of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Accidents. 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

45 

46 

40 

40 

7)8 

229 

Serious  Cases 

1,232 

2,042 

1,111 

750 

2,946 

8,081 

Minor  Cases 

5,902 

4,924 

3,576 

3,452 

2,732 

20 , 586 

Totals 

7,179 

7,012 

4,727 

4,242 

5,736 

28,896 

Loss  of 

parts  and 

Amount 

Incurred 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand  Total 

Number 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

Legs. 

Amount 

$1 , 550 

$5,159 

$2,150 

$8,654 

$17,504 

Number 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

16 

Arms. 

Amount 

$3,033 

$3,306 

$8,153 

$7,847 

$5,S05 

$28,144 

Number 

J. 

3 

4 

9 

11 

31 

Hand5. 

Amount 

$5,170 

$2,643 

$6,012 

$13,327 

$16,921 

$44,079 

Number 

o 

6 

6 

2 

16 

Feet. 

$2,439 

$8,645 

$23,084 

Amount 

$9,000 

Number 

12 

14 

16 

13 

17 

72 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$11,472 

$15,650 

$18,705 

$14,753 

$23,487 

$84,067 

Total 

Number 

21 

22 

31 

33 

37 

144 

Total 

Amount 

$23,670 

$26,749 

$41,515 

$47,077 

$57,867 

$196,878 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
CLOTHING  MANUFACTURE. 

( ' lumber  of  Agreements  Compensation 


fear 

Accidents 

and 

W"'ards 

Incurred. 

IMG 

7 

1 

$2,453.00 

1917 

5 

4 

0,212.00 

1918 

2 

i 

2,500.00 

a 

Fatal  Cases 

1919 

8 

5 

6,440.00 

1920 

8 

4 

10,160.00 

Total 

39 

15 

$27,765.00 

1918 

397 

501 

$11,521.00 

'1917 

583 

350 

9, 148. CO' 

1918 

325 

458 

18,023.001 

© 

Serious  Cases 

1919' 

ISO 

33S 

17,682.00 

1929) 

6351 

512 

19,104.00 

Totals 

2106 

2151? 

$75,4781.00 

Minor  Cases 

1916 

1917  1918 

1919 

1920 

Total 

1,633 

1,084  ! 7801 

722 

568 

4,787 

Summary  of 

— 

191.6 

1917  ; 1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Accidents 

T'ota  Is 

Fatal  Cases 

7 

iS  1 2 

8 

8 

30 

Serious  Cases 

397 

563  325 

186 

635 

2,106 

Minor  Cases 

1,633 

1,084  780 

723 

568 

4,787 

Totals 

2,087 

1,6521  ] 1,107 

916 

1,211 

6,923 

l oss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

1917  1913 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

1 

1 

Legs 

Amount 

$1,299 

$1,299 

1 

1 

Anns 

81  075 

$1,075 

1 

1 

2 : 

Hands 

Amount 

$1,010 

$1,575 

$2,585. 

Feet 

1 

Number 

2 

1 4 

2 

9 

Eyes 

Amount 

$1,912 

$937  $3,937 

$2,368 

$9,154 

Total  Number 

2 

2 4 

4 

1 

13 

Total  Amount 

$1,912 

$2,012  | $3,937 

$4,668' 

$1,573 

$14,104 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
FOOD  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS 


Fatal  Cases 


Serious  Cases 


Number  of  Agreements  Compensation 


Year 

Accidents 

and 

Awards 

Incurred. 

1916 

34 

19 

$39,822.00 

1917 

36 

24 

44,sy0.0<> 

1918 

3 2 

29 

66,086.60 

1919 

26 

33 

66,971.00 

1929 

32 

24 

38,731.00  ' 

Totals 

160 

129 

$256,500.00 

1916 

1,132 

1,423 

$60,765.0*9 

1917 

1,069 

994 

39,379.0c1 

1918 

963 

1,269 

79,818.00 

1919 

891 

1,262 

96,842.00 

1920 

2,049 

1,512 

120,098.00 

Totals 

6,695 

6,460 

$390,902.00 

191G 

1917 

191& 

1919 

1929 

Total 

Minor 

Oases 

3,935 

2,595 

1,996 

2,302 

1,246 

12,074 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1929 

Accidents 

_ Totals 

Fatal 

Oases 

34 

36 

32 

26 

32 

160 

Serious  Cases 

1,132 

1,669 

963 

891 

2,040 

6,095 

Minor 

Cases 

3,935 

2,595 

1,996 

2,302 

1,246 

12,074 

Totals 

5,101 

4,3«) 

2,991 

3,219 

3,318 

18,929 

I.oss  of  Parts  and 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

191 S 

1919 

1920 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

1 

1 

1 

& 

8 

legs 

Amount 

$1 , 550 

$3,750 

$1,473 

$10,293 

$17,060 

Number 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Anns. 

Amount 

$1,516 

$6,601 

$2,1.50 

$2,111 

$4,300 

$16,738 

Number 

5 

4 

15 

19 

14 

57 

Hands 

Amount  i 

$6,471 

$4,760 

$31,342 

$25,493 

$24,469 

$£1,535 

Number 

3 

2 

1 

t> 

Feet 

$1,500 

Amount 

$4,111 

.$3,000 

$8,611 

Number 

4 

2 

1 

8 

9 

24 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$3,824 

$2,500 

$1,052 

$1G,J00 

$10,980 

$28,356 

Total 

Number 

11 

10 

21 

31 

31 

101 

Total  Amount 

$13,361 

$13,921 

$31,405 

$42,977 

$51,542 

$152,306 
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DEPARTMENT  of  labor  and  industry 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

LEATHER,  RUBBER  AND  COMPOSITION  GOODS. 


| Number  of!  Agreements;  Compensation  | 
and 


fear  ' | 

Accidents  | 

Awards 

Incurred. 

19*16 

14 

1 **  7 

$16,263.00 

1917 

7 

3 

^as.oo 

1918 

8 

8 

16,256.00 

Fatal  Cases 

1919 

10 

11 

28,219.00 

1920 

15 

11 

36,644.00 

Tot  als 

54 

40 

$97,689.00 

19111 

368 

504) 

$22,574.00 

1917 

059 

435 

20,851.00 

1918 

368 

514 

29,306.00 

Serious  Cases 

1919 

393 

543 

40,869.00 

1920 

1,023 

850 

70,548.00 

Totals 

2,721 

2,846 

$184,208.00 

Minor 

Cases 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19201 

Total 

1,947 

1,273 

1,048 

1,340 

892 

6,500 

Summary  of 

Grand 

Accidents 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Fatal 

Cases 

14 

7 

s 

10 

15 

54 

Serious  Cases 

368 

659 

36$ 

303 

1023 

2,721 

Minor 

Oases 

1,947 

1,273 

1 ,018 

1,342 

892 

6,502 

Totals 

2,329 

1,939 

1,424 

1 ,655 

1,930 

9,277 

Loss 

of  Parts  and 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

1 

1 

Legs 

$1,757 

$1 ,757 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Arms 

Amount 

$3,071  _ 

— 

$4,300 

$2,516 

$9,887 

Number 

7 

7 

5 

6 

16  - 

41 

Hands 

Amount 

$0,0159 

$7,219 

$7,049 

$9,052 

$30,840 

$63,239 

Klumber 

i 

1 

1 

3 

Feet 

Amount 

$1,509 

$969 

$1,620' 

$4,089 

Number 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

Fves 

Amount 

$!£6 

$1,034 

$1,250 

$3,334 

$3,726 

$10,360 

Total 

Number 

8 

10 

7 

13 

21 

50 

$10,015  $11,324  $0,799  $19,412  $38,702 


Total  Amount 


$89,252 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
LIQUORS  AND  BEVERAGES. 


Fatal  Oases 

Number  of  1 Agreements 
Year  1 and 

Accidents  Awards 

1916  13  12 

lull  7 i 3 

1918  19  16 

1919  S 11 

1920  2 5 

Totals  IS  ! 50 

Compensa  tioal 

Incurred 

$32,3S5.00 

5,580.00 

46.951.00 

38.110.00 

11.906.00 

$134,932.00 

um 

422 

531 

$29,520.00 

1917 

598 

3*0 

16,97X>.0D 

1018 

291 

404 

27,868.00 

Serious  Cases 

1019 

160 

295 

20,509.01 

193> 

306 

242 

30 ,600.  CO 

Totals 

1,786 

1,851 

$125,536.00 

191C  1017 

1918 

019 

1921 

Total 

Minor  Cases 

1,248  SIS 

567 

512 

169 

3,344 

Summary  of 

Grand 

016  1017 

1918 

1010 

1921 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

12  7 

19 

8 

2 

48 

Serious  Cases 

422  5SS 

291 

169 

306 

1.786 

Alinor  Cases 

1,248  848 

567 

512 

169 

3.344 

Totals. 

1 ,682  1,423 

877 

689 

477 

5.17S 

Loss  of  parts  and 

Grand 

1916  1917 

1018 

1019 

1929 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

a 

1 

Legs 

Amount 

$2,042 

$2,042 

Number 

% 

1 

?. 

Arms 

Amount 

$1,516  ... 

$2,010 

$3 , 52o 

, Number 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Hands 

Amount 

$1,294  

$1,662 

$1. 

570 

$3,560 

$8,026 

Number 

1 

1 

V 

Feet 

Amount 

$1,431 

$i  ,s:o 

$3,231 

Number 

-2  5, 

6 

1 

9 

23 

Eyes 

Amount 

$1,912  $4,661 

$6,560 

$1 ,259 

$11,295  - 

$25,678 

Total  Number 

4 G 

7 

3 

13 

33 

Total  Amount 

$4,722  $6,092 

$8,222 

$4,839 

$18,637 

$12,503 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 


BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


LUMBER 

AND  ITS 

REMANUFACTURE . 

I * I 

Number  ot 

Agreements 

Compensation 

Tear 

and 

Accidents 

Awards 

Incurred 

i9ae 

33 

£7 

$47,804.00 

1917 

35 

24 

41,205.00 

1918 

22 

18 

22,644.00 

1919 

31 

29 

69,697.00 

Fatal  Caseg 

192(1 

34' 

35 

83,264.00 

Totals 

155 

133 

$264,614.00 

1916 

1,149 

i *32 

_ $69,878.00 

1917 

2.099 

1,212 

53,489.00 

3 191S 

1,114 

1,635 

94,839.00 

1919 

1,499 

100,351.00 

Serious  Oases 

1920 

2,345 

1,927 

158,751.00 

1 

Totals. 

7,971 

8,105 

$i’7.30S.0O 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1929 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

3,473 

2,309 

1,982 

2,145 

1,214 

11, 1*23 

Summary  of 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1929 

Grand 

Accidents 

Totals. 

Fatal  Oases 

33 

35 

22 

31 

34 

155 

Serious  Cases 

1,449 

2,089 

1,144 

974 

2,345 

7,971 

Minor  Cases 

3,473 

2,309 

1,982 

2,145 

1,214 

11,123 

Totals 

4,955 

4,433 

3,  US 

3,1501 

3,593 

19,249 

Loss  of  Farts  and 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1929 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

1 

1 

3 

Legs. 

Amount 

$1,241 

$2,150 

$4,609 

$S,0» 

Number 

Arms. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Amount 

$1,510 

$1 , 774 

$1,935 

$5,226 

Number 

3 

7 

14 

15 

29 

59 

Hands. 

r» 

Amount 

$3,882 

$10,948 

$19,464 

$20,443 

$36, Do 

$90,S53 

1 

1 

2 

4 

F eet . 

f 5 

Amount 

$1,350 

$457 

$2,260 

$4,057 

-» 

Number 

8 

9 

15 

17 

11 

60 

Kyes. 

r 

Amount 

$7,648 

$8,092 

$13,528 

$16,905' 

$14,771 

$60,944 

Total  Number 

12 

IS 

31 

34 

36 

131 

Total  Amount 

$13,046 

$22,055 

$36,277 

$39,955 

$57,740 

$109,079 

40 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
PAPER  AND  PRINTING  INDUSTRY. 


\mnber  of  Agreements  Compensation 
and 

Year  Accidents  Awards  Incurred. 


1916 

23 

14 

$28,705.00 

1917 

23  1 

15 

20,983.00 

1918 

22 

21 

41,049.00 

1919 

10 

14 

31,328.00 

Fata]  Cases 

1920 

12 

17 

34,725.00 

Totals 

99 

81 

$156,790.00 

1916 

797 

848 

$45,203.00 

1917 

937 

543 

24,627.00 

1918 

661 

812 

44,731.00 

1919 

420 

683 

48,734.00 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

1 ,407 

1,018 

66,826.00 

Totals 

i 4,12-2  l 

3,904  1 

$230,121.00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

2.6JM 

1,574 

1,2951 

1 458 

950 

7,971 

1916 

191? 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Summary  of 

Grand 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

23 

23 

22 

19 

12 

99 

Serious  Cases 

797 

9,T 

561 

420 

1,407 

4,122 

Minor  Cases 

2,694 

1,574 

1,2951 

1,458 

950 

7,971 

Totals 

3,514' 

2,534 

1,878 

1,897 

2,369 

12,19a 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

>917 

1918 

1919 

19201 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

2. 

1 

3 

Legs 

Amount 

$4,085 

$2,150 

$6,235 

Number 

2 

3 

2, 

2 

1 

10 

Arms 

Amount 

$3,033 

$4,415 

$3,225 

$4,300 

$2,58) 

$37,553 

Number 

6 

4 

19 

7 

10 

37 

Hands 

Amount 

$7,766 

$5,255 

$13,813 

$9,577 

$18,847 

$.15,267 

1 

1 | 

2 

Feet 

Amount 

$2,540 

$1,500 

$1,040 

Number 

1 1 

9 

O 

2 

2 

5 

13 

F ves 

Amount 

$956 

$2,958 

$1,937 

$2 ,419 

$0,279 

$14,549 

Total  Number 

0 

n 

14 

14  | 

171 

65 

Total  Amount 

$11 ,754 

$14,12-3 

$18,975 

$511,421  | 

$29,556 

$06,134 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
TEXTILES . 


1 

Tear 

Number  oil  Agreements' 
ami 

Accidents  | Awards 

Compensation. 

Incurred. 

191G 

-JS* 

12 

^2r>,45^.0-> 

15)17 

15 

13 

15,979.00  I 

1918 

10 

13 

10,451.00  i 

Fatal  Cases 

1919* 

IS 

IS 

4*1, 481.00 

ItifiO 

9 

141 

29,098.00 

Totals 

76 

70 

*131,467.00 

1910 

740 

1,007 

*46,2.97.  CO 

1917 

1,143 

0S3 

27,004.001 

1918 

677 

tea 

56,470.00  i 

1919 

485> 

788 

49,381.00  j 

Serious  Cases 

19*20 

1,380 

1.122 

82:,  130.  to 

Totals 

4 , 303 

4,568 

*S60>,  381.(0  1 

1016 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1020 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

3,121 

1,987 

1,516 

1,581 

990 

9,201 

Summary  of 

Gra  nd 

1910 

1017 

19*18 

11/19 

19*20 

Accidents. 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

18 

15 

16 

18 

9 

76 

Serious  Cases 

749 

4,1445 

077 

485 

1,3.30 

4,393 

Minor  Cases 

8,121 

.L,  987 

1 ,516 

1 , 581 

996 

9.201 

Totals 

3,888 

3,145 

2,209 

2,084 

2,344 

13,670 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1910 

1017 

101S 

1919 

19201 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Total 

| 

X i 

? 
n 1 

1 

1 

9 

Legs. 

Amount 

*1,550 

*2,084 

*1,0751 

2 

-y 

1 

2' 

Anns. 

Amount 

*2,734 

83,762 

*2,146 

*4,057 

$12,699 

Number 

? 

4 

11 

7 

9 

38 

1 1 ands . 

Amount 

$*9,059 

*4,005 

*17,511 

*7,750 

*16,5201 

$155,754 

Number1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Feet. 

Amount 

8].,220 

$n»:o> 

$J1 0 

$3,920' 

Nil  in  tier 

9 

1 

51 

3 

5 

16 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$1 ,912 

*1,031) 

*H,547 

*3,013 

*6,7*0 

$17,808 

Total  Number 

10 

8 

IS 

12 

.18 

CG 

Total  Amount 

$12,191 

*0,570 

215,8*20 

•*15,077 

*30, 15*2 

$921,  sn  9 

42 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LA  BOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 
LAUNDRIES'. 


Number  of 

Year  Accidents 

Agreements  Compensation 
and 

Awards  Incurred. 

Fatal  Cases 

1910  1 

1917  3 

1908  2 

1919  1 

V.PO 

i $712.00 

1]  x,  600.00 

i ioo.  or 

1 'ota  Is  7 

3 $e,  *idwOO 

Serious  Cases 

1900  93 

1917  152 

1908  91 

1919  51 

1920  110 

115  $0,819,001 

92*  0,222.00 

11»  9,201.00 

33  8, 151. CO 

oji  9,511.00 

Totals  i 499  1 492  $43, 297.00 


1916 

1917 

1513 

1919 

19*20 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

3441 

192 

149 

101 

51l 

834 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Serious  Cases 

95 

152i 

91 

51 

110 

409 

Minor  Cases 

340 

193 

149 

101 

51 

824 

Totals 

436 

347 

233 

153 

161 

1,330* 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19291 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Total 

Number 

Legs. 

Amount 

Number 

1 

1 

Arms . 

Amount 

$1,137 

$1,137 

Number 

1 

2 

4 

2 

12 

Hands. 

Amount 

$5,177 

$3,700 

$4,390 

$1,663 

$14,929 

Number 

1 

Feet. 

Amount 

$1,800 

$1,800 

Number 

1 

1 

2 

Kycs. 

Amount 

$1  .12.5 

$1 ,2'nO1 

$2,375 

Total  Number 

4 

"«J>  1 

1 

4 

3 

16 

Total  Amount 

$5,177 

$3,924 

$1 ,200 

$3,700 

$6,190 

$20,241 

43 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY, 
BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 


Number  of  l 

Agreements 

Compensation 

and 

Year 

Accidents 

Awards 

Incurred. 

1916 

488 

318 

$763,381.00 

1917 

641- 

375 

7401,548.00 

1918 

557 

492 

1,213,108.00 

19191 

3SS 

4121 

983,997.00 

Fatal  Cases 

1920 

363 

390 

906',  873,  00 

Totals 

2,432 

1,987 

$4,067,907.00 

1916 

18,563 

23,380 

$1,110,942.00 

1917 

24,830 

10,612 

8211 ,154. 00 

1918 

15,091 

20,7331 

1,485,173.00 

1919) 

9,375 

15,734 

1,3501,213.00 

Serious  Oases 

1920 

25,906 

20,980 

1,587,808.00  : 

Totals> 

93,7671 

98.458 

$6,331, 380.00 

1916 

1917 

ms 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

76,935 

40,608 

41,480 

30,800 

23,514) 

222,403 

Minor  Cases 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

4SS  | 

641 

557 

383 

360 

2,432 

Serious  Oases 

18,568 

24,823 

15,091’ 

9,3751 

25,916 

93,767 

Minor  Cfeises 

76,935 

49, 60S 

41,486 

30,800 

23,514 

222,403 

Totals 

95,986 

75,131 

57,134 

40,558 

49,793 

318,602 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

1917 

11)18' 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Totals 

Amount  Incurred 

Number 

36 

15 

26 

33 

20 

129 

Legs. 

Amount 

$56,813 

$25,429 

$54,184 

$64,199 

$43,001 

$242,626 

Number 

24 

18 

27 

14 

24' 

107 

Arms. 

Amount 

$36,398 

$35,590 

$48,676 

$28,716 

$55,344 

$204,719 

Number 

36 

61 

91 

1351 

104 

427 

Hands. 

Amount 

$40,589 

$89,332 

$147,705 

$221,738- 

$193,171 

$698,535 

Number 

15' 

20 

47 

50 

44 

181 

Fleet. 

Amount  , 

$18,290 

$32,823 

$67,042 

$73,087 

$73,334 

$264,578 

Number 

135 

150 

265 

219 

220  ' 

990 

Eyes 

Amount 

$129,060' 

$166,834 

$319,672 

$285,061 

.‘5500,554 

$1,181,181 

Total  Number 

346 

267 

457 

452 

412 

1,834 

Total  Amount 

$280,148 

$350',  007 

$637,270 

$652, ,801 

$665,404 

$0,501,639 

44 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 


Tear 

Number  of  Igreements 
and 

Accidents  j Awards 

Compensation) 

Incurred 

Fatal  Cases 

191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1920 

1,113  ! 
1,179 

1,266 

1,14-2 

1,019  )M 
35  SQ 

SO 

911 

1,167 

1,154 

996 

40 

$2,112,867.00 

2. 211. 553.00 

3.564.220.00 

3.527.317.00  ! 

(M3, 070,817.00  ) Mines 

SQ  70,737  .00  !' 5 Quarries 

Totals 

5,754 

5,094 

$14,497,511.00 

1916 

1*5,882 

21,2521 

$1 ,029,856.00 

1917 

2:3,264  i 

15,122 

685, 176. UU  j 

1918 

15,327 

21,994 

1,621,529.00 

1919 

11,609  i 

19,310 

1,644,262.00 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

26,664  )M 

22,690 

(Ml, £86,369. 00  ) Mines  - 

1920 

922  SQ 

736 

SQ  68,098.00  J Quarries 

Totals 

93,668  ! 

101,104 

$7,035,280.00 

Minor  Cases 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

87,962 

33,039 

35,290 

32,762 

20,104 

632 

) 159,789 

S 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1913 

1919 

1920 

Accidents 

. _ . 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

1,113 

1,179 

1,266 

1,142 

M 1.019 

) M 5,719) 

Q 35 

S Q 351 

Serious  Cases 

15,853 

23,264 

15,327 

11,609 

M 26,664 

) M 92,746) 

Q 9212 

j Q 92  2 S 

Minor  Cases 

37,962 

33,039 

Si, 290 

32,762 

Mi  20,104 

) Ml 59, 157 ) 

Q 632 

S Q 632S 

Totals 

54,957 

57,4821 

51,883 

45,513 

M 47,787 

) 259,211 

Q 1,589 

S 

Loss  of  Parts  aud 

1916 

1917 

1918  : 1919 

1920 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Mines 

Quarries 

Totals 

Number 

23 

19 

44 

23 

32 

3 

154 

Legs 

Amount 

: $43,411  * $28,543 

$78,409  $54,666 

$64,186 

$6,33S 

$275,552 

Number 

17  1 

9 

18 

20 

21 

9 

87 

Arms 

Amount 

>25,179  $13,035 

$34,2*36  | $39,352 

$44,473 

$4,730 

$161,606 

Number 

19 

27* 

61 

48 

55 

210 

Hands 

Amount 

$24,591 

$37,390 

$9 

7,418  $80, 

116 

$97,813 

$337,328 

Number 

13 

24 

64 

73 

5S 

—1 

231 

Feet 

Amount 

$15,8521 

$31,6291 

$86,861*  '$102,309 

$93,007 

—$1,281 

$328,377 

Numbwr 

119  1 

123 

226 

265 

244 

13 

990 

Eyes 

Amount 

$113,764  $128,774 

$277,822  ,$330,425* 

$365 , 5oo 

$20,945 

$1,237,285 

Total  Number 

196 

202 

413 

434 

410 

17 

1,672 

Total  Amount 

$223,397  $239,370 

$574,746  $636,865 

$665,034 

$30,732 

$2,340,147 

N.  B.  M=Mincs. 

Q=Quarries. 


45 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OB'1  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

PUBLIC  SERVICE'. 


Fatal  Oases 


Serious  Cases 


Number  of; 

Agreements 

Compensation 

Tear 

Accidents 

and 

Awards 

Incurred 

1916 

420 

164 

$371,968.00 

1917 

586 

172 

408,064.00 

1918 

745 

259 

570, 532.00 

1919 

4£0 

316 

594,743.00 

1920 

535 

177 

489,429.00 

Totals 

2,766 

T,  088 

$2,434,736.00 

1916 

9,313 

5,290 

$306,165.00 

1917 

lit',  197 

2.895 

144,484.00 

1918 

9,029 

4,729 

359,590.00 

1919 

7,018 

3,589 

286,690.00 

1920 

11,927 

4,785 

413,364.00 

Totals 

47,484' 

21,285 

$1,510,293.00 

Minor  Oases 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920* 

Totals 

26,838 

26,770 

22,851 

18,927 

16,454 

111,440 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920! 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

420 

686 

749 

480 

5351 

2,766 

Serious  Cases 

9,313 

10,197 

9,029 

7,018 

11,927 

47,484 

Minor  Oases 

26,838 

26,770 

22,851 

18,527 

16,454 

111,440 

Totals 

36,571 

37,553 

32,625 

26,025 

28,916 

161 ,690 

Less  of  Parts  and 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Amount  Incurred 

Number 

15 

9 

18 

S 

10 

60 

Legs. 

Amount 

$23,256 

$13,100 

$32,903 

$16,824 

$19,848 

$105,931 

Number 

6 

2 

5 

7 

9 

29 

Arms. 

Amount 

$9,098 

$5,075 

$7,813 

$15,050' 

$18,990 

$50,035 

Number 

1 

7 

9 

12 

16 

45 

Hands. 

Amount 

$1,294 

$10,414 

$12,199 

$18,9301 

$29,356 

$72,193 

Number 

12 

5 

14 

14 

11 

56 

Feet. 

Amount 

$14,634 

$6,122 

$*7,824 

$17,741 

$17,439 

$73,750 

Number 

20 

16 

50 

34 

58 

184 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$24,856 

$16,654 

$59,  €69 

$40,373 

$77,529 

$018,481 

Total  Number 

60 

39 

96 

79 

194 

374 

Total  Amount 

1 $73,138 

$91,363 

$129,808 

$108,918 

$161,167 

$526', 396 

40 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DAiBOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 


Year 


Number  of 


Accidents 


Agreements 

and 

Awards 


Compensation 

Incurred 


Fatal  Cases 

191(5 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1939 

2 

1 

i 

i 

$3,794.00 

2,500.00 

Totals 

3 

2 

$6,294.00 

Serious  Cases 



1916 

19(17 

1918 

1919 

1920 

52 

85 

51 

44 

100 

73 

52 

62 

64 

89 

$1,661.00 

1.150.00 

2.954.00 

2.714.00 
0,901.00 

Totals 

334 

3401 

$11, 389.00 

Minor  Cases 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

149 

HO 

81 

98 

114 

541 

Summary  of 

Accidents. 

Fatal  Cases 

Serious  Oases 

Minor  Oases 

Totals 

1916 

1917 

2 

85 

100 

1918 

1 

51 

84 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Totals 

3 

334 

541 

50 

143 



44 

98 

102 

114 

197 

187 

136 

142 

216 

S7S 

Loss  of  Ptarts  and 

Amount  Incurred 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Totals 

Number 

Legs. 

Amount 

Number  | 

Arms; 

Amount 

Number 

Hands. 

Amount 

Number 

Feet. 

Amount 

Number 

Eyes. 

Amount 

Total  Number 

TotJal  Amount 

* 

1 

$875 

A 

$875 

1 

1 

$875 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


i Year 

j Number  o-f 

Accidents 

Agreements 

and 

Awards 

Compensation 

Incurred 

me 

91 

43 

$87,637.00 

19117 

96 

33 

58.109.00i 

ms 

148 

113 

268.053.00 

my 

121 

108 

212,660.00 

Fatal  Cases 

1920 

33 

54 

106,881.00 

Totals 

489 

350 

$733,340.00 

1916 

1, 

997 

2,259 

$105,336.00 

1917 

2,611 

1,4SW 

58,188.00 

1918 

2,518 

2,979 

215,899.00 

1919 

1,971 

2',  580 

236,929.03 

Serious  Oases 

1920 

1, 

952 

1,495 

135,338.00 

1 

Totals 

11,949 

10,802 

$751,684.00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Mintor  Cases 

5,089 

3,587 

4,160 

4,165 

966 

17,967 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1926 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

91 

96 

148 

121 

30: 

4819 

Serious  Cases 

1,997 

2,611 

2,518 

1,971 

1,952 

11,049 

Minor  Oases 

5,069 

3,5S7 

4,169 

4 

,165 

966 

17,967 

Totals 

7,177 

6,294 

6,826 

6,257 

2,951 

29.505 

Loss  of  Farts  and 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

2 

4 

5 

1 

12 

Legs. 

Amount 

$3,101 

— 

$7,605 

$9,174 

$1,200 

$31,170 

Number  ; 

4 

5 

5 

15 

Anns. 

Amount 

$1,516 

$8,211 

$19,236 

$9,572 

$29,533 

Number 

2 

7 

17 

12 

16 

54 

Hands. 

Amount  j 

$0,588 

$6,SS0 

$25,126 

$18,930 

$26,4251 

$-79',  955 

Number 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

15 

Ftet. 

Amount  j 

$1,220' 

$1,371 

$5,640 

$6,318 

$4,9® 

$20,460' 

Number 

11 

7 

26 

49 

6 

99 

Eyes. 

Amount  j 

$10,516 

$6,548 

$31,140 

$60,120 

$8,500 

$116,824 

Total  Number 

17 

16 

55 

76 

31 

195 

Total  Amount 

$18,941 

$15,799 

$77,722 

$104,784 

$50,707 

$267,958 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

HOTELS  AND  RESTAURANTS. 


Number 

of 

Agreements  Compensation 

Accidents 

Awards  Incurred 

1016 

7 

4 

$1,620.00 

iyi7 

9 

f> 

6,019.00 

1918 

14 

n 

18,176.00 

1910 

11) 

10 

7,090. CO 

Fatal  Cases 

1920 

11 

9 

19,430.00 

Totals 

51 

40 

$52,335.00 

1916 

an 

414 

$14,326.0) 

1917 

457 

273 

10,122.00 

1918 

310 

370 

14,814.00 

1919 

192 

251 

14,214.00 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

406 

362 

24,153.00 

Totals 

1,776 

1,073 

$"77,629.00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

707 

502 

345 

381 

235 

2,230 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Summary  of 

. 

Grand 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

7 

9 

14 

10 

11 

51 

Serious  Cases 

an 

457 

370 

1921 

4«J 

1,776 

Minor  Cases 

767 

502 

315 

381 

235' 

2,230 

Totals 

1,125 

90S 

669 

583 

712 

4,067 

Loss  of  Barts  and 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

1 

2 

3 

Legs. 

Amount 

$2,473 

-$323 

$3,225 

$1,075 

Arms. 

Amount 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Hands. 

Amount 

$S75 

$5,307 

$1,294 

$7,476 

Number 

Feet. 

Amount 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$866 

$0,509 

$1,154 

$4,709 

Total  Number 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

13 

Total  Amount 

$2,250! 

$2,599 

$1,075 

$3,318 

$6,138 

$15,410 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Tear 

Number  of 
Accidents 

Agreements 
and  Awards 

Compensation 

Incurred 

1910 

32 

28 

$371,835.00 

1917 

44 

38 

57,316.00 

1918 

41 

20 

52,800.00 

1919 

29 

36 

67, 960'. 00 

Fatal  Cases 

1920 

27 

2fj 

31,335.00 

Totals 

173 

151 

$84,7,3861.00 

1910 

1,220 

1,559 

$56,363.00 

1917 

1,797 

1,061 

33,606.00 

1918 

1,124, 

1,361 

72,997.00 

1919 

£60 

1,277 

62,090.00 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

2,464, 

1,706 

113,226.00 

Totals 

7,463 

6,963 

$338,282.00  ' 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

3,5146 

2,288 

1,805 

3,001 

1,360 

11,003 

Summary  of 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

38 

44 

41 

29 

27 

173 

Serious  Oases 

l,220i 

1,797 

1,124 

858 

2,464 

7,463 

Minor  Oases 

3.546 

2,288 

1,805 

2,001 

1,363 

11,003 

Totals 

4,796 

4,129 

2,970 

2,888 

3,854 

18,639 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

1 

3 

3 

7 

legs. 

Amount 

$1,0751 

$4,349 

$11,372 

$5,948 

Number 

i 

1 

3 

5 

Arms. 

Amount 

$1,612 

$5,594 

$8,722 

$1,516 

Number 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

14 

Hands. 

Amount 

$2,588 

$3,246 

$51,074 

$2,975 

$4,662 

$18,545 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Fleet. 

$1,220 

4 

$3,250 

4 

$2,250 

a 

$6,720 

24 

Number 

3 

5 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$3,524 

$3,204 

$5,218 

$4,169 

$9,743 

$26,158 

Total  Number 

8 

7 

13 

8 

19 

55 

Total  Amount 

$9,148 

$7,525 

$16,253 

$10,394 

$28,197 

$71,617 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

JOBBERS  AND’  WAREHOUSES.  _ 


Number  of 

Agreements 

Compensation 

Tear 

Accidents 

and  Awards 

Incurred 

1916 

14 

11 

$28,138.00 

1917 

18 

9 

'1>< 

,2iX>.00 

1918 

17 

15 

30,645.00 

1919 

17 

12 

25 

,805.00 

Fatal  Cases 

1929 

10 

14 

36,063.00 

Totals 

76 

61 

$137,941.00 

1916 

4m  | 

443 

$15,937.00 

1917 

490  j 

273 

8,267.00 

1918 

329 

405 

22,033.00 

mo 

307 

426 

25,278.00 

Serious  Cases 

1929 

S77 

588 

35,273.00 

Totals 

2,439 

2,135 

$106,788.00 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19210 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

1,,1S7 

736 

494 

740 

409 

3,566 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Oases 

14 

IS 

17 

17 

10 

76 

Serious  Cases 

436 

490 

3291 

307 

877 

2,439 

Minor  Cases 

1,187 

736 

464 

740 

409 

3,568 

Totals 

1,637 

1,244 

840 

1,084) 

1,296 

6,081 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

Legs. 

Amount 

Number 

Arms. 

Amount 

2 

1 

3 

Hands. 

Amount 

$2,SS7 

sn  run* 

$3,937 

21 

2 

Fleet. 

Amount 

£9!  ftlO 

$2,849 

. Number 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

11 

Eyes. 

Amount 

$1,91 

2 

$1,250 

$2,500 

$5,250 

$4,000 

$14,912 

Total  lumber 

2 

11 

4 

3 

6 

IS 

Total  Amount 

$1,91 '2 

$1,250 

$5,387 

$5,250 

$7,830 

$21,689 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


Number  of 

Agreements 

Compensation 

Year 

Accidents 

and  Awards 

Incurred 

28 

25 

$52,6121.00 

1917 

40 

30 

63,465. OO 

1918 

“ Cl 

IS 

104,4.15.00 

1919 

56 

50 

139,948. €0 

Fatal  Oases 

1920 

45 

46 

96,781.00 

Totals 

230 

190 

$457,241.00 

1016 

408 

372 

$24,563.00 

1917 

720 

238 

18,057.00 

IMS 

455 

453 

50, 1021.00 

1919 

452 

346 

43,315.00 

Serious  Oases 

1920 

810 

COO 

56,507.00 

| Totals 

2,845 

2,009 

$192,547.00 

1 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

547 

498 

453 

518 

318 

2,333 

Summarj  ol 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920. 

Grand 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

28 

40 

61 

56 

45 

230 

Serious  Cases 

408 

720 

455 

452 

810 

2,845 

Minor  Cases 

547 

49S 

452 

518 

318 

2,333 

Totals 

983 

1,658 

968 

1,026 

1,173 

5,4081 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Legs. 

Amount 

QO 

2,150 

$2,150 

$13,282 

Number 

1 

2 

3 

Arms. 

Amount 

$1,075 

$3,924 

$4,999 

Number 

1 

a 

2 

31 

7 

Ttands. 

Amount 

$1,750 

$1,925 

$10,071 

$879 

$5,921 

Number 

Feet. 

Amount 

. 

Number 

3 

7 

8 

12 

10 

40 

'Ey  es. 

Amount 

$2,868 

$0,151 

$7,343 

$12,287 

$11,943 

$40,663 

Total  Number 

S 

9 

13 

17 

14 

CO 

Total  Amount 

I $2  86? 

$8,101 

$18,075 

$20,286 

$19,614) 

$68,944) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

SUMMARY. 


Number  of 

Agreements  Compensation 

Compensation 

Year 

Accidents 

and  Awards  Incurred 

Paid 

191G 

2,679 

1,72 

$4,110,076 

$1,337,724 

1917 

3,072 

1,946  4,189.328 

645,281 

li>!8 

3,403 

2,00 

6, 859,718 

1,154,99V 

19119 

2,569 

2,496  6,4ol.l55 

2,123,047 

Fatal  Cases 

1920 

2 , 528 

2,155  5, 996,832 

2,175,138 

Totals 

14,242 

10,931  $27,502,098 

$7,436,189 

1916 

59,714 

69,566  $3,417,655 

$2,780,896 

1917 

81,769 

48,12* 

2,265,884 

2,483,296 

ISOS 

53,783 

07,313  4.780,197 

3,257,882 

1919 

38,942 

54,609  4,551,681 

3,916,029 

Serious  Cases 

1920 

93,598 

69.S94  5,726,933 

4,826,069' 

Totals 

327,803 

309,504  $20,742,35© 

$17,264,161 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919  19210 

Totals 

Minor  Cases 

..  - 

19i3,233 

143,039 

127,658 

111,033  78,853 

653,815 

Summary  of 

Grand 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1,919  I 1920 

Accidents 

Totals 

Fatal  Cases 

2,670 

3.072 

3,403 

2,569  2,528 

14,242 

Serious  Cases 

59.714 

81.769 

53,7,83 

.38,942  93,598 

327,806 

Minor  Oases 

193,232 

143,039 

’127,658 

111,033  78,853 

653,815 

Totals 

255,616 

227,889 

184,844 

1521,544  ‘ 174,979 

995,863 

191 

6 

1917 

1918 

1919  1920 

Loss  of  Parts  and 

Grand 

Amount  Incurred 

Totals 

Number 

a 

53 

111 

91  101 

445 

Leg's. 

Amount 

$137,983 

$83,402 

$209,833 

$177,072  $201,777 

$809,067 

Number 

59 

48 

78 

69  85 

339 

Arms. 

Amount 

$89,465 

$82,658 

$144,017 

$139,625  $182,809 

$638,574 

Number 

103 

145 

261 

299  306 

1,113 

Hand*. 

Amount 

$133,29 

7 

$198,840 

$400,280 

$467,035  S549.729 

$1,749,181 

Number 

45 

62 

156 

193  147 

576 

Fleet. 

Amount 

$54,878 

$85,109 

$215,599 

$229,436  $234,764 

$819,723 

Number 

366 

372 

705 

678  691 

2.812 

Eyes. 

. Amount  j 

$349,886 

$405,097 

$840,430 

$828,432  $972,510 

$3,396,365 

Total  Number 

66 G 

6S0 

1,311 

1,308  1,3129 

5,285 

Total  Amount 

$765,519 

$855,106 

$1,810,159 

$1,8*4,600  $2, 140, 526 

$7,412,910 

r>:? 
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SSrtaYiff  J-Simuilkn  limiiHl  lw  u-  vuitoua  .1—  .1  1 Mii.T/TS  iw. 


of  all  Industrial  Accident  emu*  reported  during  (lie  year  1U20  IIH  to  tlio  various  Classes  of  Industry  liy  Nature  of  Injury-  l’art 
wage  loss  • Etc.,  also  allowing  the  total  number  of  Industrial  Accident  cases  forprevlous  years  as  u comparison. 


liody  Injured  • Do**  of  Parts  • Degree  and  Sex  • Social  Com 
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